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THE ROYAL NAVY- 

(Continued fro; 



•ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 
tpage 175, Vol XXL) 



;. HOUGH there could have been no doubt that the French 
would renew their preparations for the invasion as soon as 
i season became favourable for their fleet to assemble, 
this country was drained of ships and soldiers in 1386 for 
the Dnke of Lancaster's expedition to Spain to obtain posses- 
sion of that kingdom, his right to which he had long publicly 
asserted ; and a fruitless effort was again made to obtain 
peace with France as well as with Scotland. 

The Duke was detained at Plymouth so long a time for a fair wind that 
great part of the provisions of his ships were consumed ; but on the 8th of 
July, towards evening, while Lancaster was at sapper with his son, the 
Earl of Derby (afterwards Duke of Hereford, and King Henry IV.), a 
favourable breeze sprang up, and the fleet, consisting of 200 vessels, 
under the admiralty of Sir Thomas Percy, with 20,000 select troops 
en board, pat to sea. The Duke's galley, is stated to have been 
very handsome and well armed; and he had, besides, a large ship 
for bis consort, who expected to become Queen of Castile before her 
return, and for his daughters and their ladies. Seven Portuguese 
galleys arid eighteen large ships, commanded by Don Alphonso Vretat, 
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Admiral of the Portuguese Navy, who had been sent to England to 
induce the Duke of Lancaster to assist his sovereign, accompanied 
the fleet. This fleet, which consisted altogether of more than 200 
sail, came in sight of the Channel Islands, and the galleys which con- 
tained the men-at-arms occasionally ran along the coast of Normandy in 
search of the enemy's vessels, bat the French had put into Havre on hear- 
ing that the English were at sea. After various plans had been discussed, 
for the knights and esquires were as impatient to perform some deed of 
anus " as peregrine falcons which hive long been kept without food are 
anxious to fly in search bf prey," it was determined] to land at Brest and 
besiege the castle ; and Yretat, who' was well acquainted With the coast, 
piloted the ships into the harbour. The siege was conducted with great 
skill. On the sea-side a line was formed of the ships t which were moored' 
with anchors and strongly fastened to each other, having oh board- them 
beams or platforms covered with earth, on which wooden towers and other 
engines were erected, and these vessels effectually blockaded the town. On 
shore, two wooden castles or stages were constructed of the ships' masts, 
containing machines for throwing missiles into the place. The French, 
however, made so resolute a defence that, at the end of three days, the 
Dake found it would require too much time to reduce the castle ; and, pro- 
ceeding to Spain with all his ships and troops, he arrived at Corunna on 

* i 

the 9th of August. " It was a fine sight." says Froissart, " to see all the 
ships and galleys enter the port laden with men-at-arms and stores, and 
their trumpets sounding, which were answered by the trumpets of the 
town and castle, showing that they were well garrisoned, and that the 
French were in the possession of both/* When the troops and stores were 
disembarked, Lancaster was asked what was to be done with the ships, 
and he replied : " I wish all the sailors to be well paid for their trouble, and 
I shall dismiss them, for I desire every one to know that I will never re- 
cross the Sea to England unless I am master of Castile, or die in the 
attempt." The£e orders were obeyed, and the sailors having been satis- 
fied, made sail for their own ports. 

France had never witnessed military preparations of such extent and 
variety as were made in the summer of this year for the invasion of 
England. The spirit of William the Conqueror seemed to have revived in 
Charles VI., and every other object appeared to be forgotten in the desire 
to subdue this country. There was not, says Froissart, a large vessel from 
Seville to Prussia. which the French could lay their hands on, that was not 

b2 
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impressed for the expedition ; but when the Hollanders and Flemings were 
required to furnish their ships for the conveyance of the army, they insisted 
upon being paid in hand. " Never since God created the world," were 
there seen so many large ships as filled the harbour of Slujs or were on the 
coast between Sluys and Blankenberg, amounting to 1,887 sail. The Monk 
of Si Denys describes the ships, which he says exceeded 900 sail, as being 
mostly long vessels with prows, and having two sails. He adds, that there 
were others much larger for the conveyance of- horses, which were 
embarked through a door in the stern ; and that the largest ships, called 
" dromons," carried the stores and military engines. 

The ship of Sir Oliver de Clisson, commonly called " the butcher,' 1 
Constable of France, was built at Tregnier, in Brittany ; and he also 
ordered a remarkable large wooden house to be made, which was to be 
conveyed in pieces and put together on landing in England, for the lords to 
retire to and lodge in, so that they might sleep securely at night. Heavy 
taxes were imposed upon all classes for the expenses of the armament ; 
and Froissart, who was an eye-witness, feeling that his description of the 
bustle and activity caused by loading the fleet with the various stores at 
Damme, Sluys, and Bruges was inadequate to convey an idea of the scene, 
adds, " that such were the interest and pleasure of the sight that, if anyone 
had a fever or tooth-ache, he would have got rid of the pain in going from 
one place to another. The ruin of England formed the general topic of 
conversation in the French army. It is said that all the men were to be 
put to death, and the women and children carried in slavery to France ; 
and the clergy, in full sacerdotal habits, went from church to church im- 
ploring the Almighty to bless the enterprise. Money was no more thought 
of than if it had rained gold and silver from the clouds, or if it were pumped 
up from the sea ; and the impatience of the knights to embark was even 
exceeded by that of their young King. All the great lords vied with each 
other in the equipment and ornaments of their ships, which were gaily 
painted and gilt, having their arms depicted upon them and upon their 
banners. The masts were painted from top to bottom, some being even covered 
with sheets of gold-leaf, and were surmounted with the arms of the owner of 
the vessel. One knight, Sir Guy de Tremouille, expended no less than ten 
thousand francs in adorning his ship. Bich banners, pennons, and standards 
floated everywhere ; and it is only from Froissart *s own words that a notion 
can be formed of the profusion and splendour of the French monarch and 
his nobility, or of the magnitude of the arrangements for the expedition* 
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These preparations excited such alarm in England as almost to have 
paralysed the national courage. Walsingham, who always writes with the 
spirit of a warrior rather than with the meekness of a monk, says : " The 
Londoners were panic-struck, and began to conceal themselves 'like 
timid hares or mice,' as if the city were on the point of being taken. They 
ran to the walls like mad or drunken men, pulling down houses, and com- 
mitting other acts, which would only be proper at the last extremity, 
though not a Frenchman had set his foot on shipboard." Froissart also 
notices the alarm that prevailed in England ; " but," he adds, " that more 
than 100,000 of the English .wished the French to land ; saying to those 
who were dismayed, ' Let these Frenchmen come ; not one of them shall 
•return to France ! " ' Those who were in debt, and did not wish to 
pay, said to their creditors, "Hold your tongues; they are coining in 
France the florins with which you shall be satisfied/' In this confidence 
they spent freely, for credit was not refused them ; and when asked to 
pay, they exclaimed, " What do you ask ? Is it not much better that we 
should enjoy the goods of this country than that the French should find 
and take them away ? " 

No measures for the defence of the realm nor for the equipment of a 
fleet are recorded (except those that had been taken in May) until long 
after they fought to have been adopted ; nor does it appear that the most 
honourable and effectual mode of resisting the invasion, by encountering 
the enemy in a general action at sea, was for a moment contemplated. 
The conduct of the Government, in permitting the greater part of the 
Navy and an immense army to leave England in June in the face of the 
impending danger, can only be. accounted for by its not being strong 
enough to oppose Lancaster's selfish policy in seeking a foreign 

crown instead of remaining to defend his own country, unless, indeed, 

* ... 

it were supposed that the expedition would divert Charles from his 

design. 

In August, however, the King's council became alive to the danger 

with which the realm was menaced. On the 9th of that month the Earl 

of Arundel was commanded to array soldiers for the defence of the coasts of 

Surrey and Sussex ; and noblemen were directed to take similar measures 

in the other counties, because the King had' received information that 

Charles was resolved to invade England, with the intention of utterly destroy- 

... • * 

ing the-reahn. In September ships and boats were ordered strictly to remain 

within the chains of the Port of Great Yarmouth during the impending 
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danger from the -enemy: Money was borrowed from, the bishops ..and 
abbots, as well as from many cities, in conpgquqnc? of the urgent necessity 
of the crown. Troops were levied in all parts of the country, mi- sent to 
London to serve under the King against the French; A proclamation was 
issued, forbidding -exorbitant prices being demanded for provisions, hopsfls, 
and armour, and on the 38th ships were ordered, to be arrested to serve in 
an armament at sea, Froissard states thajt the Earl of Arundel and IiQrd 
Despencer were sent to sea with 40 ships, and 800 men at «rmp and 600 
archers completely armed. . . 

The middle of August was fixed upon for the invasion.; and, Cfyutfes 
, haying taken leave of his young bride and the princesses; h48rfL a sofeinu 
niaps at Notre Dame, intending, after he quitted Paris, never to re-enter it 
until he had landed in England. The progress of his army through France 
was marked by such desolation to the. country people, everything being 
devoured or carried off without payment, and complaints leading only, to 

* * * * 

. .violence or murder, that the wretched crpature^ exclaimed, < f Go, go to 
i England ; and may never a soul of, you come back ! " As soon as Charles 
arrived at Sluys, every succeeding day was named for embarkation ; but 
.the Duke de Bejzy did not arrive; delay followed delay, and the resources 
, of the poorer knights and esquires becoming. exhausted, they suffered much 
distress, .• The Constable of France embarked at Treguier for Stays with 
. seventy-two large ships, containing his military engines, stores, and bis 
•celebrated wooden town. As he approached the English coast the wind 
, became unfavourable and gradually strengthened. 'When, off Margate the 
galq. dispersed his squadron, seven of which wen driven on the coast of 
. Zealand, and the Constable succeeded, with much difficulty, in reaching 
Sluys. Three of his ships, laden with parts of the wooden town, and a 
vessel' carrying guns, powder, and engines, were captured by Sir William 
Beauchamp about Michaelmas ; and the prizes being, brought into Sand- 
wich, the Constable's fortification was immediately erected for the defence 
. of the town. 

When Charles received the Constable he expressed much eagerness to 
put to sea,, but was told that it was impossible, for the wind was southerly, 
and that the sailors had never known it to remain; so long in one quarter as 
it. had done for two months past. " Constable/' said the King, " by my 
faith I have been on board my ship ; I like the qea very nJuch, and I 
believe I shall be a good sailor, for I was not in the least sick." As the 
.wind still continued contrary, the expedition was unable to sail; und the 
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Flemings, heartily tired of the army, vented their feelings in various dis- 
paraging remarks, and eventually attempted to rise upon the French. 
" Yon will not, " said they, " see them cross over this year. They think 
they shall quickly conquer England, hut it will not be so ; it is not so 
easy a matter, for the English are of a different nature from the French. 
What can they do to England? When the English were in France and 
marched through it, they shut themselves in their strong castles and good 
towns, and fled before them like larks before a sparrow-hawk." 

On the 81st of October the wind at length changed, and the French 
ships weighed anchor and put to sea; but before they had proceeded twenty 
miles it veered back to its former quarter, blowing with such violence as to 
compel the fleet to return to Sluys, and some of the vessels were wrecked 
on entering the port. 

The Dake de Berry, the King's uncle, arrived at Sluys about this time ; 
but instead of sailing, the expedition was, by his advice deferred, in con- 
sequence of the advanced period of the year, until the next summer. It 
was determined that the King and the lords should return to France, the 
provisions and stores being placed in the store-houses, and that everything 
should remain ready for the spring. Charles was extremely indignant at 
this resolution, and the rage of the knights and esquires was unbounded, 
especially of those who came from distant countries, for everyone expected 
to enrich himself in England ; instead of which all their money was spent, 
and they were compelled to sell their equipments for one-tenth of what they 
had cost. Discontent and confusion prevailed throughout the army ; all 
kinds of brigandage was committed in Flanders, Yermandois, and Picardy, 
the peasants flying before the soldiers as if they had been enemies. Even 
the churches were not spared ; and such was the general disorder that 
priests could no longer be found to perform Divine service or to administer 
the sacraments. 

Before Charles and his council quitted Sluys, they appointed officers to 
lay up the fleet and place it in safety ; but the English did not allow them 
time (say the French writers; though the important faot is not mentioned 
by those of this country) to execute the order. As soon as the weather 
permitted the English ships to sail, they fell upon the enemy's vessels, and 
put some of them to flight ; but they burnt or captured the greater part of 
the fleet, and carried off the stores, among which were two thousand tons 
of wine, which supplied the wants of England for a long period. As soon 
as news that the expedition was broken up was brought to London, the joy 
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was almost universal, and a great feast was given to those who had -been 
employed in guarding the coast. 

While the enemy were only waiting for a fair wind to invade England, 
and when it might be supposed that the whole resources of the country and 
the cares of the Government would have been concentrated on the defence 
of the realm, already weakened by the army that had been sent to Spain, 
it appears that Richard actually meditated an expedition to France. But 
no sooner was the French expedition abandoned, than great marmurings 
were heard throughout. England, the people, like their representatives in 
Parliament in 1877, complaining of the decay of the national spirit, and 
comparing the former exploits in war with the present inertness* 

" What has become," they demanded, " of the great enterprises and 
valiant men of England ? Wh6n King Edward was living, and the Prince 
his son, we were wont to go to France, and repulse our enemies in such 
fashion that they dared not fight us ; and, if they did, they were defeated. 
What an exploit was that of the noble King Edward of good memory, 
when he arrived at Constentin, in Normandy, and passed through the 
realm of France, and the fine battles and fine conquests which he won on 
his march! And then at Cressy he defeated King Philip and all the 
power of France ; and, before he returned' to England, took the town of 
Calais. Where are the knights or his children in England who could do 
such things? And the Prince of Wales, the son of this noble King, did he 
not take the King of France prisoner, and defeat his power at Poictiers 
with the small force he had against. King John? In those days the 
English were dreaded and feared, and they talked of us and of our 
chivalry all over the world ; but now we must hold our peace, for they 
know not how to war except upon the purses of the good people. For this 
they are all ready enough ! There is only a child for a king in France, 
and yet he gives us more to do than ever his predecessors have done. He 
has shown great courage in wishing to come to this country. It was not 
his fault, but that of his people, that he did not attempt it. We have seen 
the time when, if such ships and vessels had appeared at Sluys, the good 
"King Edward or his son would have gone there to fight them ; but now the 
nobles of this country are all rejoiced that they have nought to do, and are 
left in peace ; bat us they leave not in peace nor quiet to .get our money. 
We have seen the time when conquests were made by us in France, and we 
paid neither penny nor farthing that we felt at all ; but the wealth of 
France returned to this country, and so abounded that all became rich." 
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Gre*t efforts were made in the early part of the year 1887 to fit ont an 
efficient fleet to drive the French from the coast of Sussex, on which they 
had committed many devastations. The Earl of Arundel took pains in 
selecting his soldiers ; and he is said to have rejected the tailors and 
cobblers of London and other places, who had been formerly enlisted. 
Arundel was appointed the King's Lieutenant in the expedition on the 26th 
of February ; and the fleet put to sea about the middle of March, on the 
20th of which month prayers were ordered to be offered in all churches 
for its success. Among other distinguished persons who served on that 
occasion were the Earls of Nottingham and Devonshire. Having obtained 
information that a large fleet of Flemish, French, and Spanish ships, 
belonging to the merchants of Hainault and Flanders, laden with wine, 
under the command of Sir John de Bucq, Admiral of the Flemish sea, who 
had often injured the English, was on its passage from Bochelle to Sluys 
and the adjacent ports, Arundel took measures to intercept it. On the 24th 
of March, an archer, stationed in the top of the Admiral's ship, descried 
the flemish fleet in the distance, consisting of a hundred sail of various 
am, which was laden with upwards of 19,000 tons of the rich wines of 
Gascoriy. Either to gain the wind or to draw the enemy nearer to the 
English shore, when they approached, Arundel pretended to retreat, but 
the stratagem did not succeed, for the Flemings, who did not seek an 
engagement, steadily pursued their course. As soon, however, as the 
English found the wind in their favour, they suddenly rushed upon the 
enemy and furiously attacked them. After a hard action, the Flemings 
were completely defeated; eighty ships were captured, and some that 
escaped being pursued, were taken two days after the battle and 
brought into the fleet. The prizes were sent to Orwell and other ports ; 
and when the citizens of Middleburg offered to purchase the wine, Arundel 
told them that it was fairer that those who had borne the expense of the 
expedition should enjoy it, namely, the Commons of England, than that 
others should obtain it at any price ; " but," he generously added, " as ye 
are friends, and come from a distance, we will give you 20 tons, that ye may 
not return altogether empty-handed." 

Knyghton's account differs slightly from the preceding statement, as he 
says that the Earl of Arundel, after having captured fifty-six ships and sent 
them to England, followed and attacked the enemy and took seventy ships 
nore, making in all 126 sail, including the Admiral of Flanders. 

The English chroniclers give a* brief summary of the Earl of Arundel's 
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proceedings. He sought, they say, the enemy everywhere, and' sunk, 
captured, or burnt eight ships. He attacked and took the islands of Bas, 
which he ravaged and set in flames, Le Rue, Lemustre, Roehelle, Olonne, 
and Oleron, " where the sea laws were made." From some of these places 
he extorted ransoms ; others he burnt, putting the French and Bretons to 
flight ; and, having completed his affairs most happily, returned home. 

Hostilities with France were terminated by the treaty of Senlingham in 
June, and the truce having been prolonged from time to time, many years 
elapsed without the occurrence of any engagement at sea. Among the Con- 
servators of the truce were the two Admirals of the English fleets for the 
.time being, and their Lieutenants, as well as Sir John de Vienne, the 
Admiral of France, and Robert de La Hogue, his Vice- Admiral and Lieu- 
tenant. Parliament again met on the 12th of November, when a measure 
was adopted for the encouragement and protection of the English Navy, which 
was more fully, carried out two centuries afterwards by the celebrated " Navi- 
gation Laws." It was enacted that " all merchants of the realm of England 
shall freight in the said realm the ships of the said realm, and net foreign ships, 
so that the owners of the said ships may take reasonably for the freight of 
the eame." It was also enacted that foreign merchants should be well, 
courteously, and rightfully used, that they might have the more induce- 
ment to come to England ; and that no customer or comptroller, not having 
ships of his own, should meddle with the freightage of ships. The Com- 
mons represented that in the last reign mariners were only entitled to eight 
shillings and the freight of one ton, and the " master shipman " to sixteen 
shillings and the freight of two tons, at the most, for navigating ships from 
England to Bordeaux and returning again; but that the mariners had 
entered into a confederacy not to serve in those ships without exorbitant 
wages, namely the " master mariner " twenty-four shillings and a freight 
of three tons ; while some demanded one hundred shillings and a freight 
of three tons, and that, nevertheless, .the said .mariners refused to proceed 
with English, but only with aliens, if there were any, to the great injury of 
shipowners, as well as of the Navy of England. They therefore prayed that 
mayors and bailiffs of towns might have power to furnish such mariners at 
the suit of anyone who might be aggrieved, as in the time of Edward III. 
The King replied that he would charge his Admirals to oblige mariners 
to take reasonably for their services, and to punish .those who acted 
contrarily. 

On the 2nd of February, 1398, John, Marquis of Dorset, the King's half 
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brother, was made Admiral of the Irish fleet for life ; and on the 9th of 
May he was appointed Admiral of the Northern and Western fleets also for 
life. Both of his commissions contained clauses forbidding him to exercise 
any authority contrary to the statute passed in the year 1391 for regulating 
the jurisdiction of Admirals. Notwithstanding the grant of the Admiralty 
of Ireland to the Marquis of Dorset for life, the Earl of Worcester 
was. appointed Admiral of the Irish fleet on the 16th of January, 
1399. \ 

Early in 1399, Richard haying resolved to proceed again to Ireland 

against the rebels, vessels carrying twenty-five tons and upwards were 

ordered on the 7th of February to be arrested on the north coast, and sent 

to Bristol or Milford by the octaves of Easter for the King's voyage. He 

arrived at Milford on the 19th of May, but being detained there by a foul 

wind, he did not embark until the 30th, and within two days landed at 

Waterford. Such was the distress of Richard's army that his troops would 

have starved had not three ships arrived from Dublin with provisions ; and 

the soldiers, in their eagerness to obtain food, rushed through the sea to 

the vessels. 

Henry Bolingbroke, first cousin of Richard II., was in France when his 
father, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, died, and about the 4th of July 
he sailed from Boulogne, and appeared off the north coast of England with 
eight small ships and two passengers, to re-possess himself of his 
father's estates, which Richard had seized. He sent a boat on shore with 
some men, who planted his banner on the land and returned to their 
ship. A fisherman seeing the banner, ran to it, but was unable to account 
for its appearance, though he saw the ships in the offing. The Duke 
then caused the man to be told that he was to acquaint the townspeople 
with his arrival, who hastened to the place and cried out, " Our lord the 
Duke of Lancaster is eome for his rightful inheritance ! " Eight thousand 
people soon collected, who with one voice called to the Duke to come on 
. shore and take his own inheritance, and they would receive him as their 
lawful lord. Lancaster thereupon landed at Ravenspur, and proceeded to 
Pomfret Castle, where he was quickly joined by the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland, the most potent barons of the north, and soon 
found himself at the head of 60,000 men. As soon as the King heard of 
this event, he determined to return with his army to England, and arrived 
at Milford on the 18th of August, but his army soon melted away by 
.desertion, &&d, felling into the hands of his enemies, he was brought to 
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London by the Duke, and on the 29th September — a resignation of the 
crown being first obtained from him — Richard, who from his fondness for 
low company had forfeited the respect of his subjects, was solemnly 
deposed in Parliament, and Lancaster, as Henry IV., became King of 
England, which resulted in the " Wars of York and Lancaster/ 1 or the 
" Wars of the Two Roses." 

Richard was killed in Pomfret Castle five months after. Daring his 
reign the office of Lord High Admiral was created, to take cognizance 
of all offences committed on the high seas, the management of all maritime 
affairs, and the direction of the Royal Navy. 

(To be continued.) 



"THERE IS SORROW ON THE SEA." 

(Jer. xlix. 23.) 

" What a fearful night this must be at sea ! " has no doubt been the exclama- 
tion of many a person during the late stormy and tempestuous weather, as 
they were sitting at the convivial board, or chatting around the hearth, on 
which a cheerful and blazing fire was burning before them. Ah ! indeed, and 
what melancholy forebodings of stern realities did such remarks too truthfully 
indicate. How many ships were wrecked ! how many of them foundered near, 
perhaps, some silent and forsaken shore ; and what additions were there to the 
list of casualties which our saddened nature has to bear in weeping widows 
and poor fatherless children ! The Shipwrecked Mariners' Society could fur- 
nish us with serious details of this fact; and knowing, as we do, the 
unbounded area of their philanthropical exertions, we may console ourselves 
that all which human kindness could do for survivors from each wreck was by 
their agency accomplished to the full. The vast numerical increase of out 
commercial navy, brought into being by the extension of British traders over 
every colony of the world, necessarily adds, not to the perils of the sea, but to 
the number of victims who perish in -its waters. Within the last thirty-six 
years this special branch of naval enterprise has risen from a tonnage of 
2,890,601 to that of 7,213,829, and consequently so many more ships are now 
required to carry on our foreign trade, and so many more able hands to 
manage them. 

The number of casualties, according to the " Wreck Register" recently 
published, have averaged 1,779 ships annually during the past twenty 
years, of which 967 wrecks, casualties, and collisions occurred on our coasts 
during the first six months of 1873, the lowest estimated value of which, 
including cargoes, cannot be far short of £2,000,000. There were also 
728 lives lost, including 293 from thesinking of the ' Northfleet ; ' but, 
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happily, the number of lives saved by lifeboats, rocket, and mortar apparatus 
during the same period was unusually great. The frequent shipwrecks, with 
the great sacrifice of human life, thus throws a heavier responsibility on 
public charity to support " the fatherless and widows " of our Fishermen 
and Mariners. All this we admit to be perfectly true, but many good and 
charitable persons are in comparative ignorance of the speciality of an institu- 
tion which makes these unfortunate cases its own prerogative to relieve. 
The Shipwrecked Mariners' Society originated in 1839, under the direct 
influence of a single philanthropist, in the person of the late Mr. John Rye, a 
medical practitioner at Bath. Year by year its importance has been recognized 
by the community, and now by public donations to its fund, and by annual 
subscriptions of 3s. a year each from nearly 50,000 Fishermen, Mariners, and 
all under the category of British sailors, the income is very considerable. But 

• 

a large income is soon consumed by heavy expenditure, and wise counsels 
teach careful treasurers to put by a reserve for a rainy day, or for a period 
when the exchequer may not be so flourishing as to allow an equivalent for the 
irresistible demands of afflicted claimants. The Society employs atleast 1,000 
honorary agents, and these are scattered over almost every part of our shores and 
every island, so that it matters not where a shipwreck may occur, or who may 

be the shipwrecked sailors, British or foreign, they are clothed, fed, and for- 
warded at its expense to their respective homes. The income, therefore,, that 
has to anticipate such unlimited results must be of the most elastic character. 

We have often pleaded for this Society, and we are gratified to know that 
the responses have been liberal, but in these days when public institutions are 
like a tree overloaded with blossoms, one may be overlooked, notwithstanding 
its superior merits, as capable to produce fruit of itself. This Society, because 
of its universal character, has an undoubted claim on the consideration of 
all people and all nations, and particularly at this season of the year 
when Christmas and New Year's bounties are usually distributed with a 
liberal hand. But if we leave to others that which we should do of ourselves 
the work is safe to be left undone. There is not a fishing village or hamlet in 
this country where evidence is wanting of its usefulness and generosity. For 
example, there are 1,099 widows, and 2,176 fatherless children, the widows receiv- 
ing each a yearly allowance averaging from one to eight pounds, which is about 
one-third of the sum paid to them on the death of their husbands, and who by 
such means have been set up with a shop, a mangle, or some such provision 
wherewith to support themselves and families, and all this benevolence is the 
true, religious, and self-devoted work of one institution. That institution 
deserves, then, all the pecuniary aid which can be rendered ; and widely known 
and widely appreciated as is the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, there is yet 
ample scope for its increasing spheres of labour, and consequently of a con- 
tinued augmentation of its resources. 
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HOMES FOR DESTITUTE BOTS AND GIBLS, AND 

FISHERMEN'S INSTITUTE. 

We were greatly gratified during a recent visit to Great Yarmouth to make 
the acquaintance of the Rev. R. Nicholson, who, in addition to the cares 
of the pastorate, has found abundant work in caring for the poor and needy 
of tender age, and also for the boys employed in the herring and mackerel 
fishery. 

Our friend commenced his work several years ago in originating a home for 
destitute boys, and in this he has been very successful. Once in the work he 
found, as is usually the case, more to do, and about two years ago a Home was 
opened for destitute girls. There is room in the Home for twenty-five girls, 
and their ages at the time of our visit ranged from 2\ to 14, and they are all 
of them either orphan or destitute children. It is not a Home for fallen girls, 
as some have supposed, but in cases where domestic servants have to 
give up their situations and have no home to go to, Mr. Nicholson Mndly takes 
them in until they can obtain another place, rather than they should go and 
lodge at a publichouse or walk about the streets and be subject to the many 
temptations which would surround them under such circumstances. The 
object of the Home is to rescue destitute children from the streets and to 
educate them and train them in habits of virtue and industry and fit them for 
domestic service. All the work in the Home is done by the girls, who are 
taught how to make bread, cook, and bake, and instructed in other matters 
connected with the conduct of a well-regulated private household. Mrs. 
Nicholson also takes the girls into her own house, where they have the 
privilege of a further training under that lady's superintendence, and. are ini- 
tiated- into matters connected with domestic life, a knowledge of which they 
would not be able to obtain in the Home. In fact, the .object ia to fit the ghis 
as far as possible for domestic servants, and from what we saw on our visit we 
should think that object has up to the present been attained in an eminent 
degree. The girls are as a rule tractable and teachable, although a good deal 
of patience and wisdom is required in some cases in dealing with the more 
wayward and wilful. The rules of the Home are strictly adhered to, and the 
discipline is found to have a very healthy and beneficial effect upon the girls- 
They rise at six in the morning, and are engaged in various occupations till a 
quarter past eight, when they have breakfast. School commences at nine and 
continues until twelve, when the girls are taken out for a walk (weather per- 
mitting), and at one o'clock they dine. From two till five the children are at 
school again, and are employed at needlework. At five they have tea, and the 
evening is spent in various occupations of profit and pleasure, or they are 
again taken out for a walk. At eight they .go to bed. On Sunday the girls go 
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to different places of worship, some to church and some to chapel. The 
institution is in no way sectarian, and is supported by Churchmen and 
Dissenters alike, who unite together for one common object, the welfare of the 
poor destitute girls of the town. As these girls become fitted for service, 
situations are found for them in respectable families, and they are visited 
monthly by some one connected. with the Home, in order to learn how they are 
going on, and to see that their wages are properly spent in providing them 
with clothes, and not frittered away in the purchase of useless articles of 
finery, such as girls will too often buy, or expended in other foolish ways. 
The girls are not lost sight of until they are in a fair way of earning a respect- 
able and honest livelihood, and although when in service they are not under 
the direct influence of the Home, they have the advantage of the counsel and 
advice, as well as the assistance whenever needed, of the ladies and gentlemen 
connected with the Home, and to whom they are so much indebted for the 
honourable position they have attained. 

The last effort of our friend has scarcely seen its first birthday, but it bids 
fair to be of permanent benefit to poor boys going to sea in fishing-boats ; it is 
partly self-sustaining, as the boys pay fox their board when on shore, and they 
have the fatherly oversight and care of the benevolent founder. Boys are sent 
from London and other parts — an outfit is provided and a berth is found for 
&em : nearly a hundred have been thus started in life in a useful and profitable 
calling, and doubtless many will have cause to bless the friends who thus came 
to the help of the needy. Our friend is young and full of energy, and we hope 
that he may be spared many years to see the work of the Lord prosper in his 
hands. As our little quarterly is read in the seaports and fishing villages of 
our country, we are not without hope that his example will be speedily followed 
by many, who will not fail to find plenty of children to care for if they 
only seek them. Amongst many friends to the cause we may mention [Capt. 
W. Gr. Annesley, R.N., and J. Dawson, Esq., R.N., who have rendered good 
service. 



THE GRAVES OP OCEAN. 

" The sea gave up the dead which were in **."— Rev. xx. 18. 

Deep' down beneath the unresting surge 

There is a peaceful tomb ; 
Storm raves above, calm reigns below; 
Safe, safe from ocean's wreck and woe, 
Safe from its tide's unceasing flow, 

The weary find a home. 
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Cain* shelter from Time's vexing winds ; 

Sure anchorage at last! 
The blinding sea-drift blinds not here ; 
No breaker's boom the sleepers fear, 
No angry typhoon hovers near — 

Their latest storm is past. 

Done now with peril and with toil, 
They sleep the blessed sleep. 

The last wild hurricane is o'er; 

All silent now life's thunder roar, 

All quiet now the wreck-strewn shore ; — 
'Tis we, not they, who weep. 

Who dies in Christ the Lord dies well, 

Though on the lonely main : 
As soft the pillow of the deep, 
As tranquil the uncurtain'd sleep 
As on the couch where fond ones weep; — 
And they shall rise again.. 

Not safer on the sea of glass 
Before the throne of God ! 

As sacred is that ocean cave, 

Where weeds instead of myrtles wave ; 

As near to God that unknown grave, 
As the dear churchyard's sod. 

O'er the loved clay God sets His watch, 

The angels guard it well, 
Till summon'd by the trumpet loud, 
Like star emerging from the cloud, 
Or blossom from its sheltering shroud, 
It leaves its ocean cell. 

The sea shall give them back, though death 

The well-known form destroy; 
Nor rock, nor sand, nor foam can chain, 
Nor mortal prison-house retain, 
Each atom shall awake again, 
And rise with song end joy. 
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The cold sea's coldest, hardest depths 

Shall hear the tramp of God : 
Death's reign on sea and land is o'er, 
God's treasured dust he must restore, 
God's buried gems he holds no more, 

Beneath or wave or clod. 

When the cold billow cover'd them 

No solemn prayer was said; 
Yet not the less their crowns shall be 
In the great morn of victory, 
When, from their mortal fetters free, 

They leave their peaceful bed. 

What though to speak the words of love 

No dear ones then could come. 
"Without a name upon their bier, 
A brother's or a sister's tear, 
Their heaven will be as bright and near, 

As from their boyhood's home. 

Star of the promised morning, rise ! 

Star of the throbbing wave, 
Ascend 1 and o'er the sable brine 
With resurrection splendour shine ; 
Burst through the clouds with beams divine, 

Mighty to shine and save. 

O morning star! O risen Lord! 

Destroyer of the tomb ! 
Star of the living and the dead, 
Lift up at length Thy long-veiled head, 
O'er land and sea Thy glories shed; — 

Light of the morning, come ! 

Into each tomb Thy radiance pour, 

Let life, not death, prevail. 
Make haste, Great Conqueror, make haste t 
Call up the dead of ages past, 
Gather Thy precious gems at last, 

From ocean's deepest vale. 

o 
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Speak, mighty Life, and wake the dead ! 

Like statue from the stone. 
Like music from long- broken strings, 
Like gushings from deserted springs, 
Like dew upon the dawn's soft wings, • 

Bouse each beloved one ! 

HOBATIUS BONAft. 



THE HISTOEY OP MERCHANT SHIPPING.* 

Mb. Lindsay has just issued from the press two handsome volumes, to be 
followed by two others, bearing on the subject of the Merchant Ship- 
ping of the world. He informs us that he has spent many years in gathering 
his materials, and the result is very gratifying. In his introduction he says : 
" I desire to furnish a consecutive, though necessarily a condensed, account of 
the Merchant Shipping, ancient and modern, of those nations which, at 
different periods, have carried on an extensive over-sea commerce. I shall 
also presume to correct some errors and misapprehensions which have found 
their way into the writings of men who, though far more competent to under- 
take the work of an historian, have not had an opportunity of gaining a prac- 
tical knowledge of this special subject. It will not be the least pleasing 
portion of my work to furnish, as fully as I can, a description of the manners 
and customs of the seamen of all nations, and, at the same time, to notice 
incidentally their habits, prejudices, and superstitions. To trace the origin of 
navigation, and to detail the numerous steps by which the merchant vessels of 
the great trading nations of the world have reached their present state of 
perfection; to record those discoveries in science and art connected with 
navigation, which enable the mariner* to cross the ocean without fear and with 
unerring certainty ; to dilate upon those triumphs of man's genius and skill 
whereby he can bid defiance to the elements ; and to enter in these pages the 
names of the men who have benefited mankind by their maritime discoveries, 
or by affording greatly increased facilities for intercourse between nations, is 
to me a task of the most gratifying description." 

Our author considers the Ark of Noah unquestionably the first ship of 
which we have any notice, either in acknowledged history or in the legends 
o the earliest nations, and it is with pleasure we read that her dimensions 
correspond very nearly with those of the most approved models of the sailing 
vessels of the present day. " But the probability is that, after all, the Ark 
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was simply a raft of stupendous size, bearing on it a structure resembling a 
huge warehouse, roofed in the usual manner, and built to float on the breast 
of a great flood, the narrative of the Bible neither suggesting nor requiring any 
means of propulsion." 

" It is remarkable that while we have many notices of matters comparatively 
unimportant, no writer of antiquity has given us any intelligible account of 
the capacity of their ships of burthen, at least, anterior to the Christian era. 
Nor have the speculations of modern authors been much more successful, with 
the exception of Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill. His essay ' On the Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul,' the work of a man of much practical experience in the 
management of sailing craft, and a yachtsman of thirty years' practice, is a 
really valuable contribution to the history of ancient merchant ships. Mr. 
Smith has tested, by modern experiences, the details furnished by St Luke, 
and has himself worked out the ' dead reckoning ' of St Paul's ship — a feat 
requiring both knowledge and skill. He has also, by a diligent comparison of 
the representations of ancient vessels on coins, and on the marbles and paint- 
ings of Pompeii, with the scriptural account of St. Paul's ship, reproduced as 
perfect a drawing as we are ever likely to obtain of the Mediterranean 
merchant-ship at the dawn of Christianity. St. Paul's ship must have been of 
considerable size, as, besides her cargo of grain, she had on board two hundred 
and seventy-six souls. Moreover, as she had to make a long and, as it turned 
out, a boisterous voyage, sho must have been completely decked, and probably 
had two decks, from the number of passengers she carried, besides a high poop 
and forecastle, like the ships of two or three centuries ago." 

It has frequently been asserted that the mariner's compass dates from a 
very remote antiquity, and that the Chinese had it in use long centuries before 
it was known in Europe, " but for this idea there does not seem to be any 
warrant whatever." Certain it is that Marco Polo, who made voyages on the 
Chinese seas in native boats, nowhere alludes to it ; while Niccola de Conti, 
who navigated the Indian waters in an Indian vessel, in 1420, after the pro- 
perties of the magnet were known in Italy, expressly states that the mariners 
had no compass, but were guided by the stars of the Southern Pole, the 
elevation of which they knew how to measure. Nor is there any reason to 
believe that the Chinese had any greater knowledge, though there may be, in 
some Chinese books, a notice of the physical fact, that, by constant hammering, 
an iron rod becomes magnetized — in other words, has imparted to it the pro- 
perty of pointing to the north and to the south. 

Such a discovery, so important for purposes of navigation, would at once 
have been recognised, and could not have been kept secret for ten centuries. 
Moreover, there is really abundant evidence to show that the compass had 
been long in use among ^he nations of the West before it was adopted by the 
Chinese; Dr. Robertson having justly remarked that in Arabic, Turkish, and 

o 2 
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Persian, there is not only no original word for it, but that the name they give 
it is the Italian bossolo : nay, farther, that the Arabians have nowhere recorded 
any observation by them of the variations of the needle. We may add that 
Dr. Bobertson's view is completely confirmed by Sir John Chardin, one of the 
most learned of Eastern travellers, who made special inquiries on this subject. 
"I have sailed," he says, '• from the Indies to Persia in Indian ships, when no 
European has been on board but myself; the pilots were all Indians, and they 
used the forestaff and quadrant for their observations. These instruments 
they have from us, and made by our artists, and they do not in the least vary 
from ours, except that the characters are Arabic." 

Ships, colonies, and commerce were long ago ably represented and sustained 
by the small but prosperous and powerful State of Phoenicia, of which Tyre 
was the capital. This State claims the first consideration of our author, as 
the first leading maritime nation. Insignificant in territory and population, 
not more than twelve miles in breadth, and not more than two hundred and 
twenty-five miles in length, yet holding, during many centuries, the command 
of the sea ! 

" It is not difficult to discern the principal causes of the success and pros- 
perity of these Phoenician traders, which we may be sure did not rest, as some 
writers have supposed, on an extensive system of piracy. This, and other 
evils of a similar character, may have existed among them, as elsewhere, for a 
certain period ; but they would not have ruled the maritime commerce of the 
world had not their power rested on foundations far more firm than those of 
robbery and plunder. No nation has ever become great merely by lawless 
acts. We believe their success was chiefly due to the practice of dealing with 
anyone who was willing to deal with them, and to the encouragement they 
invariably gave to perfect freedom of intercourse. Nor must it be forgotten 
that they largely imported the raw materials of other countries, assorting their 
various products to suit the demand, and transporting them when thus assorted, 
together with their own manufactures, to all parts of the world." 

" Their practice, indeed, was as perfect as their policy was wise. The 
merchants of Tyre were the first to establish the system of factories or agencies, 
where they were able not only to dispose of their several cargoes to the best 
advantage, but to collect the produce of other lands, so as to be ready for ship- 
ment on the arrival of their fleets. Every nation was, in fact, their merchant ,' 
just as every nation is, at the present moment, manufacturing or producing 
something for England. 

Again, to the Tyrians belongs the credit of the establishment of the first 
regular colonies; some of which, as Carthage, probably far surpassed in 
wealth and power those of the mother-city — nay, what is more, they succeeded 
in planting their colonies on terms so liberal as to retain through all time an 
affectionate remembrance from their children; for we know that as Tyre 
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refused the aid of her fleet to CambyBes when be wished to attack Carthage, 
so Carthage offered a refuge to the inhabitants of Tyre, when besieged by 
Alexander. Thus, without the aid of conquering armies, this remarkable 
people spread over the remotest parts of the then known world, establishing 
the arts of peace among nations previously buried in darkness and barbarism, 
and making the " solitary places of the earth to rejoice." No commercial 
nation of either ancient or modern times presents a history, so far as we can 
trace it, more worthy of imitation than that of Phoenicia. Liberal, by compa- 
rison, in its policy, and enlightened in its intercourse with other peoples, it 
offered, in the plenitude of its power, an example to the ancient world of what 
industry and a sound policy could effect — a course worthy of imitation even 
now. All nations " were merchants of Tyre ;" that is, all nations found it to 
their advantage to be on good terms with such a people ; and it would be well 
if some nations of our own times could be persuaded to aet on Tyrian prin- 
ciples, and if, instead of checking free intercourse by the imposition of high 
protective duties, they would do as Tyre did 2,600 years ago — invite all nations 

to be their merchants. 
Of all her colonies, Carthage v:?a the one of which Tyre had the best reason 

to be proud. Unfortunately, no ancient historian has given us any reliable 

information as to the means whereof cartage raised herself so far above the 
<tf W Phoenician colonies. Bun these may be in part traced "to the natural 

fertility of her soil, the excellent situation ui the city for carrying on a large 
inland as well as maritime commerce, and, above all, to the firmness with 
which she adhered to the enlightened policy of her founders. " Carthago," 
says Aristotle, " continually sent out colonies composed of her citizens into 
the districts around her, and by these means gave her wealth. It is a proof 
of a mild and intelligent Government, that it assists the poor by accustoming 
them to labour." Acknowledged by Polybius to have possessed hereditary 
pre-eminence in nautical matters, with the undisputed dominion of the sea for 
a long period, it may be fairly assumed that her ships were then unrivalled. 

" Their first expedition to the western shores of Africa was that of Hanno, 
it is said, with sixty ships, of fifty oars each, and an incredible number of 
emigrants. On the western coast of Africa, the island of Cerne was the chief 
Carthaginian depot ; the goods from the merchant vessels being here unladen 
and placed under tents, to be conveyed thence in smaller vessels to the Conti- 
nent. This trade itself was conducted wholly by barter. The method is well 
described by Herodotus. " The Carthaginians," says he, " are wont to sail to 
a nation beyond the Pillars of Hercules, on the Libyan coast When they 
wme there, they transport their wares on shore and leave them, and, after 
kindling a fire, go back to their ships. Upon this signal the natives come down 
to the sea, and placing gold against the wares, again return. The Cartha- 
ginians then again approach, and see whether what they have left be sufficient ; 
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if it be, they take it and depart ; should it, however, not be enough for their 
wares, they again go back to their ships and wait ; and the other party bring 
more gold, until the strangers are satisfied. But neither party deals unfairly 
by the other, for the one touches not the gold till the value of the wares be 
brought, nor the other the wares until the gold be taken away." 

A similar system of silent barter has been noticed by many travellers. 
Thus, Captain Lyon states that " In Soudan, beyond the desert, in the 
countries abounding in gold, there dwells an invisible nation, who are said to 
trade only by night Those who come to. traffic for their gold, lay their mer- 
chandise in heaps and retire. In the morning they find a certain quantity of 
gold dust placed against every heap, which, if they think sufficient, they leave 
• the goods, if not, they let them both remain until more of the precious ore is 
added." 

We hope to return to these interesting and important volumes; in the 
meantime we doubt not many of our readers will obtain and peruse the work 
for themselves. 
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AN EPISODE FROM THE DIARY OF MB. PATIENCE MEEKLY. 

Thackeray, when once asked by a young lady, "What are commercial 
travellers ? " exclaimed, " They are a class of men who go about eating up 
all the cold meat in the country." 

This is a very comprehensive definition, and if Mr. Thackeray had been 
appealed to, he would have doubtless qualified the expression. We should 
be sorry to utter a word of reproach against a great body of men who exercise 
ao much influence in the community, and who possess in their ranks gentlemen 
of education, ability, and worth. It is only to be regretted that they move so 
much in grooves, inducing a tendency to contracted notions on general subjects ; 
but this, perhaps, has its advantages in other ways. Amongst so large a class 
there are necessarily different grades, each aspiring to the highest rank ; as in 
the sea service, the master of a fishing smack or a lighter claims the title of 
Captain equally with the Commander of the ' Great Eastern ' or Canard liner ; 
and so we shall not confound the commercial gentleman with the bagman, as 
he is familiarly termed. 

The bagman of the period, who has issued from his chrysalis state of shop- 
man or warehouse assistant, on his first "journey " is mopish, backward, and 
silent. After two or three journeys he gets vulgarly familiar with everyone— 
knows the chief men " on the road " by their Christian names when speaking 
of them, and readily adopts the slang of his calling. The man who, when 
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employed in a warehouse, lived on sandwiches and cheap porter, or bans andr 
coffee, if an Englishman, or if a Soot, on " healsome parritoth, chief o' Scotia's 
food," now begins to abuse the waiter if he fails to bring redVoorrant 
jelly with his roast mutton, speaks of the wine as " corkey,'* and the hotel 
14 not A 1." 

The bagman, if not a betting man, pretends to be one, and soon becomes 
conversant with the slang of the tori He is generally seen at the hotel door, 
unless he puts up at a cheap one, with his hat off, picking his teeth, and 
familiarly nodding to a passer-by, who he expects. should be overwhelmed 
with his importance, because he puts up at the best hotel, which he describes 
as " first-class, A 1, sir." 

The bagman tries to circumvent his neighbour! and to pick out of everyone 

his business. He is very officious in giving advice gratis, and the most 

obliging thing he does is rendering " Bradshaw " for a stranger, which kind 

act jco vers a multitude of defects; but when you try to thank him, he at once 

addresses you as " my boy," and asks you to have a game of billiards, or tells 

you how he did the railway company in excess luggage, aud that he represents 

a "first-class house," and has not to carry samples— perhaps not, if he does 

in pig-iron. 

It was in the autumn of the year 1874, that Mr . Patience Meekly encountered 
three specimens of the aforesaid genus in the hotel of a sea-port town in the 
North of England. The commercial-room being under repair, all comers were 
shown into the coffee-room. 

Mr. Patience Meekly represented a great national charity for the benefit 
of sailors, .and visited the different ports accordingly. He was careful at 
hotels about getting into argument with strangers, and neyer obtruded his 
business on anyone. He had the reputation (among some) of great nautical 
experience, but was careful not to display it. 

Of the three strangers, one was a Manchester man, or, as he called himself, . 
a "Man'ster man/' who boasted that he knew every street in London; 
another did in Brummagem wares ; while the third was an uncouth youth 
from the Border Country, who was evidently a raw hand, for he laughed and 
guffawed at all the smart things said by the " Man'ster man," who was 
evidently the master-mind of the company. 

Now Mr. Patience Meekly was not. in a talking humour, so he r kept to 
himself, notwithstanding several attempts of the " Man'ster man " to draw 
him out. 

The night passed, and next day our three herpes had evidently seen JSifr. 
Meekly pursuing his avocation, for the following colloquy took place on the 
ensuing evening : — 

"He does in chains and anchors," said the "Man'ster man;" ^ for I. caw 
him come out of a shipbuilder's yard." 
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" I think he's chartering ships/' said the Brummagem dealer, " for I saw 
him in a broker's office." 

"Perhaps he's Plimsoll," said the Border party, upon which there was a 
general laugh, as Mr. Patience Meekly entered the room. 

" Beastly weather, sir," said the " Man'ster man." " Dirty hole, this." 

" Very unpleasant weather," said Mr. M. ; " but I see no reason to apply 
the term ' beastly ' to it." 

The three looked at each other significantly, but the " Man'ster party " was 
not to be put out 

" Find trade dull, sir?" 

" Some trades appear to be dull, and others flourishing," said Mr. Patience 
Meekly. 

" Our trade is very dull just now," said the "Man'ster man." "We do in 
printed shirtings." 

" Oh, indeed ! '' said Mr. Meekly, eyeing a loud specimen of eureka on the 
'Speaker, and inwardly wishing that the " Man'ster man" was as dull as his 
shirtings. 

"Presume you're come from Leeds?" said the lively representative of 
'Cottonopolis, who had seen the label on Mr. M.'s luggage. 

" It is a presumption," said Mr. Patience Meekly, who thought the time 
had arrived to resent this impertinence. 

" Been this journey before, sir?" 

"Yes, I have been here before," and Mr. M. began to wax wroth at this 
strange intrusion, but still retained his equanimity. 

*" Do in woollens, I presume ? " 

*' No ; but I do a little in yarns, sometimes,'' and there was a slight twinkl 
in Mr. Meekly's eye, unperceived by his tormentor. 

"What house do you travel for, may I ask ?" 

"At present I travel for a tar house," said Mr. Patience Meekly, quit 
• composed. 

"A tar house ! Carry samples ? " said the "Man'ster man/' maliciously, upon 
1 which the Brummagem party grinned, and the lad from the Border gave a 
- horse laugh. 
""No," said Mr. Patience Meekly ; "but I can give you a tasting order." 

" A tasting order ! What, taste tar ! " exclaimed the three together. 

" You need not taste it if you don't like," said Mr. M., unconcernedly. 

The three now held a confab for a moment, and exchanged glances, upon 
which the " Man'ster man " began, with a knowing look : 

"Oh, I see; pet name for the real stuff; I understand: we all have pet 
names for cotton, wool, yarn. ' A rose,' you know, ' by any other name ;' how- 
ever, I feel deuced seedy, and think I shall go in for a four of tar. Eh, 
Brummy ; what say you ? " 
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"I'm game," said the Brummagem man. Are you on, ^cotty ? " 

" Wa'all, if it's whusky, I don't mind a wee drop/' said the Border lad, 
looking dryly at Mr. Patience Meekly. 

"I don't say what it is," said Mr. M. ; " bat the article I do in is very old 
and crusty, and well matured." 

"Any Port in a storm," said the " Man'ster man," laying emphasis on the 
word, and chuckling over the stale joke as if it were original. " Give us the 
tasting order, and we'll drink your health, my boy, in old tar! u 

Whereupon Mr. Patience Meekly wrote a note to the Honorary Agent of 
the Charity, whose office was at the docks, to request he would allow the 
bearer and his friends to inspect the old Tar whom he had tested the previous 
day. 

He has not seen the trio since ! 



"FOR NOTHING."— A SERMON BY THE SEA. 

I was recently appointed to labour for a short season down by the sea on the 
coast of Lancashire. A large building was taken for services on the Lord's- 
day, and some advertisements were sent out ; but from uncontrollable circum- 
stances there were no local friends to help in the work. Accordingly, on the 
morning of the Sabbath I presented myself at the Assembly Rooms, and was 
shown by the hall-keeper into a very handsome and spacious hall, where all 
needful preparations had been made for public worship. I had brought a boy 
with me to distribute hymns, and leaving him without, took my place to wait 
for the expected audience. The time announced was half-past ten; and at ten 
o'clock the whole town was notified thereof by the clashing of a great peal of 
church bells. I waited until the time appointed ; but no one came. 1 waited on, 
with the same result, feeling more miserable and depressed than ever 
before ; still no one came. A few of the theatricals peeped in upon me and 
some of the tavern- waiters; but none entered; and at eleven o'clock my 
patience was exhausted, and I left the place, to meet at the door the feigned 
and mocking condolences of the theatricals and waiters aforesaid. The sea- 
beach was but a few yards distant, and full in view ; and the long esplanade 
fronting the sea was literally black with people, walking, lounging, and sitting 
in the calm sunshine, and inhaling the gentle breeze from the sea. 

As I walked along in utter loneliness, I felt most keenly the Master's 
wisdom in sending out two and two. If I had had only one friend, the feeling 
of loneliness would never have been experienced ; but I was alone. Then I 
lifted up my heart to the Lord, asking that my utter failure might yet redound 
to His glory in the attempt I now resolved to make to speak in the open air. 
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On a spot where the beach shelved gently down I took my stand, with my 
back to the sea and my face to the crowded esplanade above. I read, as 
loudly as possible, Isaiah lv., and then engaged in prayer. So, prepared to 
speak for Jesus, I looked fully around for the first time, and there were 
hundreds of people stopping to hear. I had to abandon the sermon I had 
prepared, and to cast myself on the Lord for a word in season ; and then 
I commenced as follows : — 

" I want you to think of a bitter east wind, a declining day, fast falling 
snow, and a short muddy street in London, at the far east. Pat these 
thoughts together, and add to them the picture of a tall stout man, in a 
rough great-coat, with a large comforter round his neck, buffeting through 
the wind and storm. The darkness is coming rapidly, as a man with a'basket 
on his head turns the corner of the street, and there are two of us on opposite 
sides. He cries loudly as he goes, ' Herrings, three a penny ! red herrings, 
good and cheap, at three a penny ! ' So crying he passes along the street, 
crosses at its end, and comes to where I am standing at the corner. Here he 
pauses, evidently wishing to fraternise with somebody, as a relief from the 
dull time and disappointed hopes of trade. I presume I appear a suitable 
object, as he cemes close to me and commences conversation. 

" • Governor' (the rough coat and comforter look anything but professionally 
ministerial), '.what do you think of these 'ere herrings ? ' 

" As he speaks, I note that he has three in his hand, while the remaining 
stock are deftly balanced in the basket on his head. 

'"Don't you think they're good?' and he offers me the opportunity of 
testing them by scent, which I courteously but firmly decline ; ' and don't you 
think they're cheap as well ? ' 

" I assert my decided opinion that they are good and cheap. 

" ' Then, look you, governor, why can't I sell 'em ? yer have I walked a mile 
and a half along this dismal place, offering these good and cheap 'uns ; and 
nobody don't buy none ! ' 

'* ' I do not at all wonder at that,' I answer. 

'• ' Tell us why not, governor ; tell us why not." 

" ' The people have no work at all to do, and they are starving ; there are 
plenty of houses round here that have not had a penny in them for many a 
day/ was my convincing but unsatisfactory reply. 

■ 4< ' Ah, then, governor,' he rejoined, ' I've put my foot in it this time ; I 
knew they was werry poor, but I thought three a penny 'ud tempt 'em. But 
if they haven't the ha'pence, they can't spend 'em, sure enough : so there's 
nothing for it but to carry 'em back, and try and sell 'em elsewhere. I thought 
by selling cheap arter buying cheap, I could do them good, and earn a trifle 
or myself. But I'm done this time.' 

" How much will you take for the lot ? ' I inquired. 
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" First a keen look at me, — then down came the basket from his head — then 
a rapid calculation — then a grinning inquiry—: 

" ' Do you mean profit an* all, governor ? ' 

" • Yes.' 

" ( Then I'll take four shillin', and be glad to get 'em.' 

*' ' I put my hand in my pocket, produced that amount, and transferred it to 
him. 

"'Right, governor, thank 'ee! whatll I do with 'em?' he said, as he 
quickly transferred the coins to his own pocket. 

'* ' Go round this corner into the middle of the road, shout with all your 
might, 'Herrings for nothing!* and give three to every man, woman, and 
child that comes to you, till the basket is emptied/ 

" On hearing these instructions, he immediately reproduced the money, and 
carefully examined it piece by piece. Being satisfied ef its genuineness, he 
again replaced it, and then looked very keenly and questioningly at me. 

" 'Well,' I said, ' is it all right and good ? ' 

"' Yes/ said he. 

" ' Then the herrings are mine, and I can &o as I like with them ; but if 
yon don't like to do as I tell you, give me my money baok.' 

" ' All right, governor, an' they are yours : so if you says it, here goes ! ' 

" ' Accordingly he proceeded into the middle of the adjoining street, and 
went along shouting aloud, * Herrings for nothing ! real good red herrings for 
nothing ! * 

" Out of sight myself, I stood at the corner to watch his progress ; and 
speedily he neared a house where a tall woman I knew stood at the first-floor 
window, looking out upon him. 

'' * Here you are, missus,' he bawled, ' herrings for nothing ! a fine chance 
for yer ; come and take em ! ' 

The woman shook her head unbelievingly, and left the window. 
Vot a fool ! ' said he ; • but they won't be all so.' * Herrings for nothing ! ' 
A little child came out to look at him, and he called to her, ' Yer, my dear, 
take these in to your mother, tell her how cheap they are — herrings for 
nothing !' But the child was afraid of him and them, and ran indoors. So 
down the street, in the snowy slush and mud, went the cheap fish, the vendor 
crying loudly as he went, 'Herrings for nothing !' and then added savagely, 
' Oh, you fools ! ' Thus he reached the very end ; and then turning to retrace 
his steps, he continued his double cry, as he came, ' Herrings for nothing ! ' 
and then in a lower but very audible key, ' Oh, you fools ! ' 

" * Well ! ' I said to him calmly, as he reached me at the corner. 

14 * Well ! ' he repeated, ' if yer think so. When you gave the money for 
herrings as yer didn't want, I thought you was training for a lunatic 'sylum ! 
Now I thinks as all the people round here are fit company for yer. But 
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what'll I do with the herrings, if yer don't want 'em and they won't have 
'em?' 

" ' We'll try again together/ I replied ; 'I will come with you this time, and 
we'll hoth shout.' 

"Into the road we hoth went; and he shouted once more, and for the last 
time, ' Herrings for nothing ! ' 

" Then I called out loudly aho, ' Will anyone have some herrings for tea ! ' 

" They heard the voice, and they knew it well; and they came out at once, 
in two's and three's and sixes, men and women and children — all striving to 
reach the welcome food. As fast as I could take them from the basket, I 
handed three to each eager applicant, until all were speedily t disposed of. 
When the basket was empty, the hungry crowd that had none was far greater 
than those that had been supplied ; but they were too late — there were no 
more ' Herrings for nothing ! ' 

" Foremost among the disappointed was a tall woman of a bitter tongue, .who 
began vehemently, ' Why haven't I got any ? Ain't I as good as they ? Ain't 
my children as hungry as theirs ? Why haven't I got any ? ' 

" Before I had time to reply, the vendor stretched out his arm toward her, 
•saying, ' Why, governor, that's the very woman as I offered 'em to first, and 
she turned up her nose at 'em.' 

" ' I didn't ! ' she rejoined passionately ; ' I didn't believe you meant it ! ' 

"'Yer goes without for yer unbelief!' he replied. 'Good-night, and 
thank'ee, governor I''' 

As I told the story upon the "sea-beach, the crowd gathered and increased, 
find looked at each other ; first smiled, then laughed outright, and at length 
roared with laughter. 

It was my time then, and I said : " You cannot help laughing at the quaint 
story, which is strictly true. But are you sure you would not have done as 
they did, been as unbelieving as they ? Nay ! are you sure you are not ten 
thousand times worse than they ? Their unbelief only cost them a hungry 
stomach a little longer; but what may your unbelief cost you? God — not 
man — God has sent His messengers to you repeatedly for many years, to offer 
pardon for nothing! peace for nothing! salvation for nothing t He has sent 
to your houses, your homes, your hearts, the most loving and tender offers 
jfchat even an Almighty God could frame ; and what have you replied ? Have 
you taken the trouble to reply at all ? Have you not turned away in utter 
scornful unbelief, like the woman ? or run away in fear, like the little child ? 
Many have heard a voice they believed, and they have received the gifts of 
God ; but you are still without a hope on earth, or a home in heaven, because 
you will not believe God's messengers when they offer you, by His command- 
ment, all that you need for time and eternity— for nothing f 

u Take warning by that disappointed crowd of hungry applicants. When 
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they were convinced the offer was in good faith, and would gladly have shared 
with their fellows, they were too late ! They were thoroughly convinced, they 
were quite willing then to participate ; but their faith and knowledge came 
only in time to increase their hunger and misery. 

" Let it not be so with you. Do not you be in that awfully large crowd of 
diiappointed ones, who will be obliged to believe when belief will not help 
them ; whose knowledge, when it comes, as surely it will come, will only in- 
crease eternal sorrow that they put off believing until it was too late ! " 

As I looked earnestly upon that vast crowd upon the seashore, the laughter 
was utterly gone, and an air of uneasy conviction was plainly traceable upon 
many faces. 

"Will you not come to God by Jesus now ? ! I entreated. " He is waiting, 
watching for, pleading with you ; there is salvation, full, free, and eternal ; , 
uttermost, complete redemption : forgiveness, help, guidance, and blessing — 
aU for nothing I ' without money and without price.' Friends ! the food was 
paid for, though afterwards freely given. So your salvation is paid for (by a 
price which only He who paid it knows) ; and I am come from the great city 
to urge you to take, and be safe and happy for ever ! " 

Though we had no place to retire to, it was good to walk up and down on 
the beach, showing the way of God more perfectly to some who were attracted 
and impressed by this commencement of a " Sermon by the Sea." — G. J. 
Whitmore, in " British Messenger" 



LOSS OF THE 'LA PLATA.' 

The foundering of the steamship ' La Plata,' on Sunday last, in the Bay of 
Biscay, is one of those terrible disasters which from time to time reveal the 
might of the ocean, and, at the same time, the combined weakness and strength 
of man. We have gained sufficient mastery over the waves to render the 
foundering of a fine ship in the open sea a rare event ; but every now and 
then the sea and the wind appear to display some sudden force which baffles 
all precautions, and utterly overwhelms our existing resources: Whatever 
the weakness which proved fatal to the ' La Plata/ the vessel left Gravesend 
last Thursday week with every prospect of a safe voyage. She was chartered 
by Messrs. Siemens, the well-known engineers, and was freighted with tele- 
graph cable for use in South America. She had been often before employed 
for such purposes; she had, as the event proved, an admirable captain and 
crew, and she appears to have been in every respect well fitted and furnished. 
It is possible that investigation may reveal some unexpected point of weakness, 
hut, at all events, none seems to have been suspected by the crew. The pilot 
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left her off the Isle of Wight yesterday week in favourable weather and free 
from all anxiety. On the Friday night, however, the wind sprang up, and 
just a week ago this morning the ship was beginning to contend with a heavy 
gale. All the Saturday it increased in violence, and early on Sunday morning 
the ship began to be in danger. Two of her boats were swept away by heavy 
seas, and with such violence as to inflict, it is believed, heavy damage upon 
her. From that moment she was reported to be leaking ; the water gradually 
gained on her, and by 10 o'clock on Sunday morning all the fires were ex- 
tinguished. Astonishing exertions seem then to have been made to create 
fire enough to feed the donkey engines ; but, if the gale lasted, all hope was 
really over when the engine fires were extinguished. Towards noon it was 
certain that the only hope of the crew lay in the boats and rafts, and with 
these the vessel appears to have been well supplied. But the adoption of this 
last resource was too long delayed. With exemplary gallantry the captain 
stood by his ship to the last, and the crew shared his spirit. He was not off 
the deck from the time the pilot left him till the ship sank ; and he seems to 
have maintained the struggle even when, to judge by appearances, all hope 
was lost. At length, however, the crew did gather round the boats and rafts ; 
but before they could get clear of the ship a strange misfortune completed their 
doom. The ship settled down rapidly by the stern, and as she did so, what is 
described as a great explosion blew up her deck, overthrew her masts, and 
entangled the two rafts and one of the boats in a mass of wreckage and 
sailing gear. They and all the men in them (sixty* in number) went down 
with the ship ; a cruel calm settled for the moment over them, and not a man 
of them has since been seen. A French steamer has been sent to the scene of 
the wreck, but her search for any additional survivors has hitherto' been 
'fruitless. 

But human skill and resolution were not to be entirely baffled, and the 
struggle of the single boat which escaped the wreck is a still more gallant 
display of some of the best qualities of seamanship than the brave efforts of Cap- 
tain Dudden and the crew of the ' La Plata ' herself. There were fourteen of 
them in an open boat, which was overladen by such a crew. They had no food 
with them but a bottle of gin and a small Dutch cheese. These were soon ex- 
hausted, and they had not a drop of fresh water to quench the raging thirst 
which exposure and intense exertion create. For nearly twenty-four hours 
this little crew had to battle with a sea which continued to run so perilously 
high. The struggle must have been a strain upon physical strength and 
mental resolution such as only the strongest natures can sustain under the 
excitement of the most terrible circumstances. Once the crew had to suffer 

* A telegram has since been received from Gibraltar, that the boatswain and 
quartermaster, who had been taken down with the ship, rose again,. and slung to 
some wreckage for three days, when they were picked up by a Dutch cutter. 
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the anguish of seeing help snatched from them when it seemed almost within 
reach. They sighted a large steamer, and shouted and signalled to her, but 
the sea ran so high that their little boat was scarcely visible, and they saw 
her sail away from them. Some of them became delirious, and began to drink 
the sea water, and one or two hours more must have been fatal to them. Just in 
time they were sighted by the 'Gare Loch' emigrant ship, and by her were soon 
transferred to the'Antenor' ahomeward-boundsteamer. We only realize what the 
sea can do when we witness the helplessness of a well-found ship in such a gale, 
and the reserve of human power which this successful navigation of the boat dis- 
plays is really not less wonderful: Many persons must have remarked the 
extraordinary fall of the barometer last Sunday at noon, and wondered what it 
portended. It was the signal of one of the most memorable shipwrecks on record. 
The disaster which the fate of the ' La Plata ' will more immediately recall is 
that of die ' London ' some years ago. In that case, also, the ship was simply 
overwhelmed in the Bay of Biscay by the extraordinary violence of a storm . 
and the immediate cause of the disaster was that the water reached the fires 
and extinguished them. A steamer is like a living creature of which the fires 
we the lungs and the engines the heart, and it is liable to be drowned in a 
precisely similar manner. It is suffocated ; its power of action ceases, and it 
sinks inanimate into the sea. It will, no doubt, be the subject of anxious 
inquiry whether any farther precautions can be adopted against this danger 
than those with which the ' La Plata ' was supplied. Although, as we have 
said, the waves from time to time seem to reveal an unprecedented fury, 
it is never to be admitted that a disaster of this kind is beyond the reach 
of precaution. The whole science of seamanship has consisted in learning 
wisdom from disaster ; and though the owners of the ship may have done 
their duty to the best of their knowledge, there may be more to be done. 
In the case of the ' London ' it was suspected both thai she was somewhat 
overloaded, and that the model on which she was constructed had in some 
respects postponed safety to profit and convenience. In this case the sur- 
vivors seem to have no idea that they were exposed to danger owing to any 
defects of this kind, and the vessel had done good work in the same service. 
But it is clear that the fires of a steamship are its weak point, and it would 
not seem impossible to devise means of placing them in greater security. 
It is supposed that the violence with which the two boats were swept off 
the ship's deck made some opening in her through which the water found 
its way; and if this be so, it is an accident against which, one would think, 
some precaution' could be taken. Our seamen maintain a perpetual struggle 
with the waves ; we owe to such men as the crew of the * La Plata ' the 
same honour as is paid to those who suffer for us in battle ; and we are 
all the more bound to provide them with every possible assistance. — The 
Time*, Saturday, Dec. 5, 1874. 
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DEEP-SEA FISHING * 

In his preface the author informs us that most of the materials for his account 
of the deep-sea fisheries were collected by hi™ whilst Secretary to the Royal 
Sea Fisheries Commission, whose report was laid before Parliament early in 
1866. " My duties in that capacity obliged me in most cases twice to visit 
almost every fishing station of any importance in the United Kingdom, thus 
enabling me to make a personal examination of the various boats and appli- 
ances used in the fisheries at each place, and sometimes to take part with the 
fishermen in their work." 

We have read the book with interest and sympathy — interest, because the 
author touches that golden fringe of wealth which is constantly floating 
around our island, an industry which provides the livelihood of half a million 
of our coast population, and supplies our markets with a cheap and palatable 
food; with sympathy, because we have, in common with the author, visited 
many of the fishing stations on the shores of the United Kingdom. We were 
once the steersman of an Orkney yawl on a stormy passage from Long Hope 
and Stromness. On another occasion we took a passage in a Shetland skiff 
to avoid a long round by land ; we left Scalloway, the ancient capital of the 
islands, about sundown, after a few short tacks we cleared the head, and had 
the heavy swell of the North Atlantic right on our beam ; a strong wind and 
an angry sea made it necessary to bale out the boat every five minutes, yet 
the Shetknder knew his boat and his duty, and we arrived at our port all 
well. We have crossed the lower Shannon in a " Curragh," or canvas canoe 
and have walked the deck of a " Hooker," as she danced over the blue waters 
of Dingle Bay. 

" Sea-fisheries," says our author, " must always be regarded with consider- 
able interest in a country like our own, of which no part is more than a very 
few hours' journey from the coast, where, in some form or other, they come 
under our notice. Independently of their economic value in furnishing a large 
supply of food to the people, they are justly regarded as of importance in 
fostering the national disposition for seafaring pursuits, in training a great 
number of the maritime population to a life in which hardship and danger are 
unavoidable elements, and in giving occupation to many thousands besides who 
are engaged in the trades and manufactures they directly encourage. There 
is also an idea of sport and of uncertainty, necessarily connected with genuine 
sport, which gives a charm, perhaps often unconsciously, to the pursuit of 
fishing, even when the fisherman is toiling for his daily bread : while to those 
who only take to it as an amusement, and do. not require to consider the 

* " Deep-Sea Fishing and Fishing Boats." By E. W. H. Holduworth, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., &c. late Secretary to the Royal Sea Fisheries Commission, E. Stanford. * 
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money value of their captures, the attractive nature of the occupation is 
especially evident Almost all the attendant circumstances of his profession 
take the fisherman out of the category of ordinary workmen ; his labour is not 
mechanical, and steam can only help him indirectly in his work. Unlike the 
farmer, experiments in fattening form no part of his occupation ; no gigantic 
turbot has yet brought a gold medal to the breeder, nor has a fresh Lochfyne 
herring or a Torbay sole received even u honourable mention " from any other 
body than the consuming public. The fisherman is, in fact, a professional 
sportsman, and his business is to entrap or entice into his hands the various 
kinds of fish which are likely to bring him the best return. But to do this 
effectually requires a long apprenticeship and continual observation in the 
wide field of nature ; the habits and migrations of fish should be studied, the 
influence of weather considered, and the nature of their food and the ground 
frequented by many fish at the several seasons of the year should be accurately 
noted, and as carefully remembered." 

Bat our author has to deplore the small stock of information ; and we gather 
from his introduction that we are only on the threshold of a very important 
inquiry. 

" One of the most important questions in connection with the prosperity 
ot the sea fisheries is that which relates to the spawning habits of several 
lands of fish in request for the table. A knowledge of the habits of 
the salmon in this respect has been the basis of most of the legislation which 
has taken place for increasing the supply of that favourite fish ; and, although 
the protection of sea-fish is far less within our power, an acquaintance with 
the localities in which their spawn is deposited and developed will enable us 
to ascertain whether any of the methods of fishing in use are likely to injure 
the germs of our future supply. That spawn remains at the bottom, either 
free or attached to stones, seaweed, &c, or buried beneath the surface of the 
ground, is the universal belief among fishermen ; and the probability of such 
being usually the case was strengthened by what was known, not only of the 
places in which the spawn of the salmon and many entirely fresh-water fishes 
is deposited, but also by the well-ascertained fact that herring-spawn is laid on 
the ground, to the rougher parts of which it firmly adheres. The herring is, 
however, the only one of our edible sea-fish of whose spawning habits we have 
until recently had any very precise information." 

The fact of fish ova being found floating at the surface of the sea was stated 
by both Professor Huxley and Professor Allman in 1867, before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, as within their knowledge and expe- 
rience ; and that the ova were in all cases alive, and some of them in an 
advanced state of development. Professor Huxley also referred in his 
evidence to observations then recently made by Norwegian naturalists on the 
spawning of sea-fish, leading to the belief that the ova of the common cod 
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naturally undergo their development while floating at the surface. The 
observations referred to were those made by Professor G-. O. Sars, of the 
Christiania University, the son and, we believe, successor in the chair o 
Natural History of the late Professor Sars, whose name is held in reverence 
by every worker in marine zoology. The inquiry is still in progress, and the 
seas around the Loffoden Islands have been visited on several occasions for 
the purpose of making the requisite observations. 

The following are some of the facts he has recorded : — In 1864 he obtained, 
by means of his surface-net, the ova of the common cod floating at the surface ; 
examples in various stages of development were procured, the young fish 
hatched, out, and the species identified beyond a doubt. In 1365, the same 
observations were made on the ova of the haddock, and it was satisfactorily 
determined that they went through all their stages of development while float- 
ing at the surface, in the same manner as had been previously ascertained in 
the case of the cod. M. Sars was at first inclined to believe this development 
of the ova while floating was peculiar to the members of the cod family, in its 
restricted sense ; but in the summer of 1865 he visited the southern coasts of 
Norway during the season for mackerel, and found abundant evidence of the 
same rule obtaining in the case of that widely distinct fish. In his published 
reports he mentions also the gurnard as one of the fishes whose floating on 
he had identified. 

Entirely subversive as these discoveries of Professor Sars are of our popular 
notions about fish spawning, it is even more unexpected to find that both he 
and M. A. W. Malm, of Gothenburg, have independently ascertained that the 
ova of the plaice follow this same rule of floating at the surface. It is evident, 
then, that the floating of fish ova during the development of the embryo is not 
so exceptional as it appeared to be at the beginning of M. Sars' investigations, 
but that there is good reason for believing it to be the general rule in several 
distinct families of sea-fish ; whilst, as M. Sars points out, the development 
takes place at the bottom in the case of those fishes especially whose ova are 
cemented together by glutinous secretion, or fastened in lumps to foreign 
bodies. He mentions as an example, amongst others in which this latter 
mode is the rule, the herring. Our author is not aware that the spawn of 
the pilchard and sprat has been found deposited in the same manner; hut 
the late Mr. Jonathan Couch, who probably devoted more time to the study 
of the habits of the pilchard than any other ichthyologist, states that he had 
reason to suppose that fish spawned at the surface, and the ova became mixed 
with a large quantity of tenacious mucus, which spread out like a sheet on 
the water, and kept them floating. If this should be confirmed, it will prove 
that, even in the case of agglutinated masses of ova, development may 
naturally take place in them far away from the bottom. 

Our author notices the charge, " long-standing and widely-spread/ 1 against 
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the general body of trawlers of annually destroying thousands of tons of spawn 
of various kinds ; but it appears there is little reason to believe in the possi- 
bility of destroying by any existing method of sea-fishing the deposited spawn 
of any of our important edible fishes, with the exception of the herring ; and 
we have no evidence that any injury is caused even in the case of that fish, 
for in the few places in which it is known that the spawn of the herring is 
deposited, trawling is rarely carried on. The subject may be looked at, how- 
ever, from another point of view, and it is one worthy of the consideration of 
those who believe our fisheries are being ruined — we mean the literally 
enormous quantity of spawn annually consumed by the public all over the 
country. We need hardly say that full-roed fish, roe of various kinds, is 
considered a delicacy, and the fishmongers obtain a higher price for the 
sea-fish which contains it than for one that is said to be " poor." The public 
are the persons at fault here, for the fishermen naturally look for the fish 
which will bring them the highest price. 

"It might be imagined that if the millions of herrings which are annually 
caught just before the spawning time were permitted to deposit their ova, we 
should have an immense and obvious increase in the number of fish in the 
following years ; but such a supposition would be based on the idea that the 
Billions now caught form a large proportion of the herrings on our coast. 
There is no reason to believe, however, that they make up more than a very 
small per centage of the hosts in our seas. Those which are caught by our 
drift nets, which is the general method employed, may be said to be really 
taken by chance ; they happen to come where the nets are floating, and in 
trying to pass through them become meshed. But, as any fisherman will 
acknowledge, the fishing is a pure lottery, depending not only on the number 
of fish where he may have shot his nets, but also on whether or not the fish 
will rise far enough to come within their reach. Again, the extent of netting 
used in the herring fishery, immense as it appears to be when the number of 
square, yards is calculated or estimated, is utterly insignificant when we con- 
sider what the superficial area of the sea occupied by it on any one night is 
to that in which the herrings are entirely unobstructed in their movements, 
even if we suppose them all to be within a moderate distance of the land. 
Reasonable calculations have been made of the number of herrings that no 
doubt are consumed by the gannets at the island of St. Kilda alone — a number 
startling to those persons who believe our fishermen get the largest share of 
the fish in the sea ; and Professor Huxley repeated, before the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1867, the result of an investigation he made while at work on 
the Scotch Herring Commission a few years previously, to the effect that the 
number of herrings it might be expected would have been consumed by the 
cod and ling known to be taken in any one year on the Scotch coast, if they 
had not been caught, would, from the acknowledged voracity of those preda- 

x>2 
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cious fishes, have exceeded the total number of herrings which ordinarily fall 
to the share of all the Scotch fishermen. 

" The sometimes capricious movements of the herrings have been well illus- 
trated by the sudden disappearance of these fish from the Guernsey waters, as 
has before now been the case at other localities ; but there is a story current 
in the island, which in this instance offers a remarkably simple explanation of 
the matter. We give it in substance as it was told to us : ' There used to be 
a good fishery for herrings at Guernsey till 1830, when it suddenly came to an 
end. On the evening of Easter-day, in that year, some boats, contrary to the 
usual custom of not fishing on a Sunday, went out with their drift-nets in 
pursuit of the herrings, and succeeded in catching some thousands of these 
fish. The herrings were brought on shore, and sold readily in the market ; 
but, as the fishermen were bringing their captures to the market-place, they 
were met by an old man, whose many years had been spent on the stormy 
seas which wash the rocky shores of the island, and who, throughout his long 
career, had been accustomed to regard Sunday as a day of re*st alike for fishes 
and fishermen. He inquired of the fishermen, now heavily laden with their 
spoil, 'When did you catch these fish?' 'Last night — Sunday night/ was 
the reply. ' Sunday night ! ' said he, * then we shall have no more her- 
rings/ " There has been no herring fishery at Guernsey since that year ! 
The Guernsey fish evidently must have had much greater respect for the 
ordinances of the Church than those herrings which were said to have 
forsaken some other coast as soon as the newly-appointed vicar of the 
parish intimated his intention of taking tithe of the fish. 

There is one long paragraph in the book which is a startling illustration of 
the fact that " one event happeneth to us all. 1 ' Our author, with seemingly 
sufficient data, arrives at the conclusion that the " white bait/ 1 of which City 
magnates and Cabinet ministers partake on great occasions, is, alter all, only 
small herrings ! 

Great Yarmouth holds the first place in the herring fishery. Manship, who 
wrote in 1619 about the origin of Yarmouth, says ; " And now, by pregnant 
probabilities, it is in my opinion very clear that, from the landing of Cerdick 
in a.d. 495, now 1,124 years past, this sand, by the defluxion of tides, did by 
little and little lift its head above the waters ; and in so short a time after, 
sundry fishermen resorted thither, where they continued in tents made for the 
purpose by the space of forty days, about the killing, trimming, salting, and 
selling of herrings, to all that thither came for the purpose; whereunto did 
resort the merchants of London, Norwich, and other places to buy herrings 
during the season, and then departed." When it is not convenient or prac- 
ticable for the luggers to enter the haven, they come to anchor off the beach 
in front of the town, and the fish are landed in " ferry-boats." / These are 
large open boats, strongly built, and with plenty of room in them; they are 
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worked by a class of persona well-known as " benchmen." The ferry-boat 
takes off with her a considerable number of baskets called " swills,'' which are 
peculiar to Yarmouth, and are capable of holding about GOD fair-sized fish 
each. These baskets are broad and deep at the ends, and are tied in at the 
centre by a straight wicker-work handle running from one side to the other, 
making them look very much like two basket-panniers joined together. As 
soon as the ferry-boat has received her cargo from the lugger, the fish having 
been all counted into the baskets, she returns to land, and is placed broadside 
to the beach for the greater convenience of the men who have to take the fish 
on shore. A swill of fish is then raised to the gunwale of the boat, and 
i couple of beachman take the basket between them in their arms, forming 
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a bed for it by clasping each other by the hand. In this way the swills 
are carried np the beach, and then placed in rows two deep, ready for Bale, 
which takes place as soon as the cargo is landed. 

Herrings are counted by the la$t (the Saxon latt means a burden, also 
a certain weight or measure), the last nominally consisting of 10,000 fieh, but 
actually of 18,200, computed thus :— 

4 herrings— 1 warp. 
3 8 warps =1 hundred" 133 fish. 
10 hundred— 1 thousand** 1,820 fish. 
10 thousand=l last= 18,200 fish. 
A description of one of the most remarkable boats found on our shores is given 
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in the Irish section of the work. Two illustrations are given of this remark- 
able boat, the " Curragh," or canvas-canoe, found moi Uj in the south of 
Ireland. 

" The construction of these ' curraghs * is very simple, consisting of a 
light frame for the top-sides, strengthened by a keelson curved slightly 
upwards at each end, so as to form what may be called the stern and stern- 
post, which are fitted to the lower part of the frame. The ribs are simply 
pieces of cask-hoop, cut to such a length as to give the requisite curve 
to the bottom, and outside these are nailed narrow battens to serve as flooring." 

" Such is the skeleton of the * curragh,' and as a substitute for planking, the 
whole outer surface is covered with tarred canvas, nailed on in pieces atM/ii :i 
couple of feet wide, and extending from one gunwale round to the other. 
Thwarts are fixed in the usual manner. The general length of these canoes 
is about twenty feet, with a breadth of nearly four feet. Four men form the 
crew of one of these frail craft, each man having a pair of small light oars 
with very narrow blades, working on single thole-pins, which in each case 
passes through a small triangular piece of wood, nailed to the oar at a proper 
distance from the handle. A small lugsail is carried when a fair wind can be 
had. The ' curraghs ' float like bubbles on the water, and would be likely to 
be blown away but for the great command over them gained by the use of the 
four pairs of oars, and the weight of a good crew to give them some hold on 
the water. We have found by experience in them, that even in fine weather 
the raised bow makes it a little difficult to keep a straight course when there 
is any head wind ; but they are admirably handled by the fishermen, and 
when properly trimmed, and each man has his oars at work, they will go 
through an almost incredible amount of bad weather. These canoes cost 
about £5, and a couple of men will turn them over and carry them on their 
heads without any difficulty." 

One effect of our author's book will be, we earnestly trust, a removing of 
the prejudice in certain localities in favour of a certain kind of boat. Having 
visited most of the fishing stations in the Shetland Islands, our conclusion is, 
that the open skiff is utterly inadequate as a boat for that storm-tossed region, 
both as regards the proper development of the fishery and the security of the 
lives of the fishermen. The records of the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mari- 
ners' Society is proof, from the many widows on our list, that the risk of life 
in these islands is very great. It ought certainly to be reduced by the intro- 
duction of a larger and better boat, and the powerful influence and authority 
of the author of this book may help to bring about such a desirable result 
We are thankful for-the appearance of the book in the interest of our valu- 
able coast population, who are too often lost sight of, but who contribute so 
largely, and, withal, so quietly to the nation's wealth ; for it has been said, 
" History, so prodigal of recital when discoursing of naval battles, keeps silence 
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when it has to do with the peaceful contentions of man with the elements. 
It would seem that acts of heroism lose their right to celebration the moment 
they become useful. In the daily toil of the fisherman there is that which 
powerfully appeals to human sympathies. The perils which hourly encompass 
him ; the precariousness of his harvest, reaped by God's blessing where he has 
not sown ; that great deep on which his bark reposes trustfully ; those long 
night watches — all invest it with an interest which attach to few other 
employments. It received a solemn consecration in the hour when, by 
the Lake of Galilee, the Saviour chose out two poor fishermen to be His 
first disciples. While, the fate of the tiller of the soil has been too often 
to sink into the serf, but one remove from the beast of the field, from time 
immemorial the fisherman has remained erect, manly, independent. His 
daily hazards have engendered coolness, courage, promptness, endurance, 
hardihood. The fisher-boat has been the cradle of the seaman, the nursery 
of all maritime greatness.'* 
This handsome volume of more than 400 pages is printed in good bold type, 

and contains forty-four well-executed engravings, of which our illustration is 

one, from drawings by the author. 
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Lyric Poems and Tlioughts in Verse, By Capt. J. R' Ward, R.N. London 

Moxon and Son, Paternoster-row. 
Tax author, who is well known as the able and talented Inspector of Lifeboats 
to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, in dedicating these poems to his wife 
states that they were all composed in the evening of life, during brief inter- 
vals of leisure, snatched from an active occupation, and written as a relaxa- 
tion from his other work. It contains 271 pages ef miscellaneous subjects ; 
the principal ones, having reference to the sea, will therefore interest our 
seafaring readers. We select the following, entitled — 

" THE OLD WBECK." • 

" Frail broken shell ! remains of a sea-borne, 
ThuB ruthlessly destroyed ! 'Twas but a few 
Short days ago thou wast the home of man, 
Ay, and thou wast a faithful woman's home, 
Who, following her husband's fortunes all, 
To wheresoever they might lead, did livo 
On board thee, miserable, worn-out oraft ! 
For ever skirting our most dangerous coast, 
In voyaging from port to port. 'Twas but 

* "Written on viewing the remains of the 'Beatitude,' an old and worn-out 
schooner, seen to founder off Skegness, Lincolnshire, a few days before." 
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A fortnight since, when going on thy way, 
Thy white sails gently filled by a fair breeze, 
Thou seemedst like a living thing intent 
To do thy work with all thy power, and reach 
Thy wonted goal. The bright son shone upon 
Thy glistening side, and all on board felt safe, 
Ne'er doubting that onoe more they'd shortly reach 
Their port. But then the sleeping storm awoke, 
And lashed the waves into a frenzy wild, 
When, curling o'er thy weather-beaten hull, 
And hurling it now up, now down, until 
Thou quiveredst throughout thy aged frame ; 
Thy ribs gave way ; thy seams did open wide , 
The pressing water forced its way within ; 
Thou madest a final plunge, and then went down, 
And all within thee found a watery grave. 
The body of thy master's wife, and this, 
Thy broken hull, the waves have washed ashore, 
And there's an end of thy career. So thus 
Will perish, soon or late, all earthly things." 



The Lifeboat and its Work. By RtcHABD Lewis, Esq., Secretary of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution. With Illustrations and Wreck-Chart. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 

" . . . . Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war." — Milton. 

This history of the lifeboat and its work gives a comprehensive view of the 
rise and progress of the lifeboat cause. The editor, who is the indefatigable 
Secretary of the Institution, has brought together in these pages a large 
amount of interesting matter, which we can heartily commend to the notice 
of our readers. It appears that the honour of first designing the life- 
boat would belong to Mr. Lionel Lukin, a coach-builder in Long-acre, 
although it was claimed by two others, for in 1789, some four years after, Mr, 
Henry G-reathead, a shrewd boat-builder at South Shields, designed, and was 
credited with building, the first lifeboat. In that year, however, Mr. William 
Wouldhave, a painter, and clerk of St. Hilda's Church, South Shields, in- 
vented a cork boat, and it is inscribed on his tombstone that he was " inventor 
of that invaluable blessing to mankind, the lifeboat," and a model of his boat 
is suspended to the chain of the chandelier of the same church. 

The Shipwrecked Mariners' Society must ever feel a deep interest in the 
lifeboat cause, as many of our readers will doubtless remember that in 1851, 
owing to the then lamentable want of lifeboats, the Committee learnt from 
its Honorary Agents that there were more than sixty places in urgent need of 
a boat, and that in many places where they were stationed they were either 
out of repair, too heavy, or otherwise inefficient; so, in accordance with 
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the provision of its Act of Incorporation, it was resolved to organize a 
system of lifeboats along the coasts of the United Kingdom, and a Life- 
boat Department was formed, with Lord Henry, now Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
as the chairman, and a general appeal made to the country and to the 
Mariner members of the Society, which was most nobly responded to 
by many thousands of pounds being collected, a large portion of which was 
in annual subscriptions. 

Encouraged by this support, seven boats were ordered of Messrs. Beeching 
and Son, boat-builders, of Yarmouth, who gained the Northumberland prize 
of one hundred guineas, with a difference from the original model of a dimi- 
nution of beam to one -fourth of their length, which, with the full concurrence 
of the builders, was considered would make them better rowing-boats than 
those in present use, all having, according to the original design, water ballast 
(afterwards proved to be less safe than iron keels) ; so that their eighth 
boat was ordered of Messrs. Forrest on the improved plan upon the prize 
boat, which, we believe, is the model in present use by the Lifeboat Institution, 
with improvements added from time to time, so that they may be said now to 
have attained almost to perfection. A prize was also offered for the best model 
of a lifeboat-carriage, which was awarded to Lord Henry Cholmondeley, 
and boat-houses were built for the various stations. 

The Committee had to revert, with sorrow, to the upsetting of the Lytham 
and Rhyl boats, with loss of life (the former, however, saved a crew a few 
days after, and frequently since, showing that the crew had not lost confidence 
in her) ; in neither instance did the Committee attribute it to any faultiness 
in the form of the boats, but to over confidence in carrying a heavy press of 
sail through formidable breakers, and to the ballast and air-tanks not being 
properly secured ; they had, therefore, to lay down stringent rules for the 
future guidance of the gallant crews, so that their lives might not be exposed 
to any peril that human foresight could provide against, and they afterwards 
received most satisfactory proofs of the safety of the boats from practical 
seamen, who had put them through the severest tests at the several stations. 

At the close of 1854 the Society withdrew from the work of providing lifeboats, 
and transferred their eight boats, gear, carriages, and boathouses, together 
with the subscriptions and balance in hand, to the Lifeboat Institution. The 
reasons assigned for this measure were : 1st, That the Board of Trade, having 
undertaken to encourage the work of providing the coast with lifeboats, had 
addressed a letter to the Society, suggesting that it would be more economical 
to communicate with one central agency; 2nd, That the Royal National 
Institution for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck, which had received 
a similar letter from the Board of Trade, had, with a view to facilitate the 
measure, and induce the Society to resign the lifeboat work altogether into 
their hands, altered their name to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution; 
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and, 3rd, That they hoped the work of establishing lifeboats might be better 
carried out by one institution devoted to the object, and working energetically 
under the patronage of the Government. They also felt that the benevolent 
public were confused by two Shipwreck Societies in London having the same 
object, which occasion for confusion is now happily removed by each having a 
name descriptive of its work ; and a most friendly feeling was thus estab- 
lished between the two Institutions, which now mutually assist each other, a 
portion of each of the Committees having become members of both ; and it 
was agreed that the work of encouraging exertions tc save life on the high 
seas or abroad should be retained by the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, and 
that the Lifeboat Institution should take entirely that of establishing lifeboats 
and encouraging exertions to save life from shipwreck on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom ; and we are fully assured that this arrangement has tended 
to the furtherance of both Institutions, either of which cannot fail to call 
forth the sympathies of a great maritime people. 

The Lifeboat Institution has now a noble life-saving fleet of 242 boats under 
its management, which have been the means of saving thousands of human 
beings from a watery grave ; and it is truly said that these boats are manned 
on every emergency by as fearless and noble a class of men as ever our 
Nelsons and Collingwoods led to battle to uphold our country's honour and 
glory. 
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A Lady's Mission in the Navy. — 
At the recent Conference at Clifton, 
Miss Agnes E. Weston, of 9, Fenlee, 
Stoke, Devonport, detailed her work in 
the Royal Navy, from the little seed — 
one Christian letter sent on board the 
' Crocodile/ 8 years ago, which led to a 
correspondence with hundreds of Chris- 
tian seamen and marines, and also to 
monthly printed letters, now sent to 
every ship in the Service, to the Train- 
ing Ships for BoyB, Royal and Mercan- 
tile, and to every Coast-guard station — 
abont 90,000 every year. She went on 
to speak of her personal work, meetings 
on shore and afloat, and the crowded 
Sunday meetings ; she made an earnest 
appeal for the Mission House, now 
called the Sailor's Best, at Devonport : 
she asked for £4,000— £2,000 at once, to 
enable her to bay the' house needed for 



a centre of work, telling them that it 
might at any moment slip through her 
hands, and that she could not secure it 
unless the Lord sent her the money. 
The audience were deeply interested. 



Steamship 'City of Boston.' — The fol- 
lowing letter has been addressed to the 
editor of the Times : — 

Sib, — Mr. G. W. Davis, of New 
River, East Florida, a gentleman whose 
statement may be received with the 
greatest reliance, transmits to the local 
paper here the following copy of some 
writing found in a bottle on the sea- 
shore near his home some time in June 
last: — 

" I, a passenger on board the steam- 
ship 'City of Boston/ make the following 
statement, that on Sunday night we 
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had a severe storm ; at 12 o'clock all 
hope given up; 1.20 a.m. ship going 
down. 

" John Haswell, London, England." 
(Without date.) 

Mr. Davis further states that on the 
same day a board was found with writ- 
ing, nearly obliterated, as follows : — 

" We are now taking to onr boats as 
a last resort. Steamship 'City of Boston.' 

" C. Smith. 
• " W. Gat." 

It may be a strange coincidence that 
the board and bottle should have been 
found on the same day, bnt that they 
should be found on the East Coast of 
the peninsula of Florida could be ac- 
counted for in this way : —The ' City of 
Boston' last touched at Halifax, N.S , 
siid then sailed for Liverpool. Most 
probably she would make for the Gulf 
Stream, and if the accident happened 
while she was in that current the bottle 
might follow its well-known track 
across the Atlantic, and thence south- 
ward to the Coast of Guinea, where, 
meeting with the equatorial current, it 
might have re-crossed the ocean, skirted 
the northern shores of South Amerioa, 
and thence, by way of the Carribean 
Sea, entered the Gulf of Mexico. 

This explanation seems quite feasible 
from the fact that a bottle, which had 
been thrown overboard from a German 
man-of-war at the Canary Islands, con- 
taining a printed request that the finder 
would forward it to the Naval authori- 
ties at Berlin, together with the time 
and place of finding, was picked up at 
Cape Florida scarcely a month ago, and 
brought to me to be forwarded. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. Cobden Cox, Vice- Consul. 

British Vice-Consulate, Key West, 
United States. 
My 20th. 

"The Screw Mode of Propulsion. — 
We regret to announce the death of Sir 
Francis Pettit Smith, which occurred 



last year at South Kensington. The 
event was not altogether unexpected, 
as the deceased gentleman had for some 
time been in failing health. Sir F. P. 
Smith was born at Hythe, in Kent, on 
the 9th of February, 1808, consequently 
at his death he had just oompleted his 
66th year. He began life as a grazing 
farmer in Romney Marsh, whence he 
removed to Hendon, Middlesex. During 
his early manhood he constructed numer- 
ous models of small boats, for which 
he contrived various modes of propul- 
sion. In 1834 one of these models, pro- 
pelled by a sorew revolving beneath the 
water at the stern of the vessel and set 
in motion by a spring, was found to 
answer so well that Mr. Smith deemed 
the sorew to be superior to paddles, 
which hitherto had been exclusively 
employed for the propulsion of vessels. 
He continually improved upon this model, 
and in 1836 took out a patent for his 
"screw." In that same year a small 
vessel of ten tons burden, fitted with a 
screw, was built; and in 1838 the 'Archi- 
medes', of 237 tons burden, similarly 
fitted, was launched, and proved a great 
success. The Admiralty after a while 
adopted the screw in Her Majesty's 
Navy, and private owners shortly recog- 
nized its value for the Merchant Service. 
A House of Commons' Return shows that 
up to the end of the year 1869, 578 
ships of all classes in the Royal Navy and 
1,270 in the Merchant Service had been 
fitted with the " screw," and that the 
total cost cf these vessels exceeded 
£108,000,000. Nevertheless, the diffi- 
culties of all kinds with which at first 
Mr. Smith had to contend in introducing 
the " sorew " were prodigious, and such 
as would have daunted most men. But 
an unshaken confidence in the correct- 
ness of his views upheld him against all 
opposition. While, however, Mr. Smith 
rendered such important services to his 
oountry/'he was pecuniarily a loser. It 
is true that Her Majesty, on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Palmerston, in 1858, 
granted Mr. Smith a pension from the 
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Civil List of £200 a year, in considera- 
tion of his personal services to the Navy, 
and in 1871 conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood; bnt these recog- 
nitions by Government of Sir Francis's 
valuable and continuous services during 
the best years of his life bnt inade- 
quately recompensed him for his dis- 
tinguished achievement. In 1857, at a 
public banquet in St. James's-hall, a 
service of plate and £2,678, the result 
of a national subscription, were pre. 
sented to Mr. Smith. For thirteen years 
prior to his death Sir Francis held the 
post of Curator of the Patent Office 
Museum, South Kensington. He was 
buried privately, according to his wish, v 
at Brompton Cemetery. Sir Francis F. 
Smith was twice married, and his widow 
and two sons survive him. It is to be 
hoped that the Civil List Pension will, 
in consideration of his very eminent 
services to the country, be continued to 
his widow. 

Cool Summer Visitors. — In a letter 
from St. John's Newfoundland, to the 
Montreal Gazette, a correspondent says : 
■ — "Two icebergs stood in shore this 
summer, and took up a position close to 
the Narrows, at the entranoe of our 
harbour, One was magnificent, wearing 
a oastellated front more than 100 feet 
in height above the water, crowned with 
turrets and spires of the most fantastic 
form. It was about three times the 
size of Westminster Abbey. The other 
was oblong, with a bold high front, from 
which there was a gradual slope to the 
surface of the sea. These icebergs are 
the produce of the Greenland glaciers, 
which are ceaselessly forcing their icy 
fronts further and further into the 
ocean, until, as they advance into deep 
water, fragments are broken off and 
floated away as icebergs on the bosom 
of the Arctic current. They have pro- 
bably been formed centuries ago, hun- 
dreds of miles from the coast, away in 
the grim solitudes of the mountain 
gorges of Greenland, from the closely- 



packed snow which is first partially 
dissolved and then frozen under pressure 
into masses which, in the shape of ice 
rivers, descend from the summits to the 
coast, and there shed off the icebergs. 
The two bergs at the month of our 
harbour had evidently got aground, and 
they retained their position more than 
a fortnight. The loftier one began at 
length to show the effects of the warmer 
atmosphere in which it now stood. 
Streams were seen trickling down its 
sides; a crystal lake formed on its 
broad summit; several, of the lofty 
turrets fell with a sudden plunge into 
the ocean, fissures were discernible along 
its Burfaoe, and at length, with a noise 
like thunder, it bunt into ten thousand 
fragments, strewing the ocean far and 
wide with the wreck. Its comrade, 
being stouter and broader built, stood 
the heat better ; but soon after the dis- 
solution of its bigger brother, as if 
unable to endure the solitude, it took 
advantage of a high tide and off-shore 
wind, and onoe more sailed away over 
the great deep, to wander further and 
meet its doom in the dissolving breath 
of the Gulf Stream. It is not an un- 
common thing to see fragments of rock 
imbedded in the icebergs which have 
been torn from the sides of Arctic moun- 
tains ; and being deposited at the bottom 
of the sea near the Banks, these will 
help to build up the great submarine 
continent which is there slowly rising 
to the surface. 

The Condition of the Navy at the 
Beginning of the Centuet. — In a 
paper read last year by Mr. James Hay, 
before the Portsmouth Literary and 
Philosophical Society, the following de- 
scription of the Navy in 1800 occurs :— 
" It is Jan old saying that all is not gold 
that glitters ; and in war, especially, we 
are apt to be dazzled with the pomp and 
the spectacle. The blare of the trumpet 
and the roll of the drum drown many 
groans ; and, in our admiration of re- 
sults, we too frequently ignore the means 
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and agencies which contribute to them. 
The quarter-deck remains very mnoh the 
same to-day as it always was, because, 
as a role, gold lace is very well able to 
protect itself, no matter what Govern- 
ment may be in power. Very material 
changes, however, have taken place since 
the days of Kelson in the condition of 
the seamen. The life of a man-of-war's 
man at the beginning of the century was 
something horrible. 'When yon look 
down from the quarter-deck,' Johnson 
remarks to Boswell, 'to the space be- 
low, you see the extremity of human 
taisery ; such crowding, such filth, such 
stenoh.' Johnson entertained a violent 
prejudice against sailors, and did not 
scrapie to contend that when men came 
to like a sea life they were not fit to lire 
on land. In the main, however, he was 
probably correct as to the character of 
the ships of his time. We now endea- 
vour to make the Service attractive — to 
make it a man's interest to enter the 
Navy and to remain in it. But in the 
days of which we are speaking few served 
on board that were not driven there by 
impressment or necessity. Disqualified 
attorneys, cashiered excisemen, and dis- 
qualified clerks, deprived of the means 
of subsistence, were sometimes enticed 
into the Service by the high bounties 
given, and even the prisons contributed 
their quota. Harsh punishments were 
doubtless necessary to maintain disci- 
pline among such a heterogenous lot ; 
*t the same time the harsh punishments 
had the effect of keeping volunteers out 
of the Service, and of driving the crews 
to desperation. Only a couple of years 
Wore, in 1797, Lord Howe was peti- 
tioned to intercede with the Admiralty 
for better treatment towards the sailors; 
tod as no notice was taken of the appeal, 
& serious mutiny broke out in the fleet 
&t Spithead. There were also mutinies at 
the Kore and at Plymouth ; and in 1800* 
* number of men were executed at 
Portsmouth for taking part in the bloody 
fcatinyon board the 'Hermione.' In- 
deed, many of the glorious victories 



which our admirals won over the fleets 
of France, Spain, and Holland were 
achieved while the men were in a con- 
dition of passive insubordination. It is 
melancholy to find that these awful les- 
sons produced no effeot upon the autho- 
rities ; for however muoh we may con- 
demn the violent means that were re. 
sorted to by desperate men with the 
object of rectifying their grievances, it 
cannot be denied that their complaints 
were in many respects just. Courts- 
martial continued to be constantly held 
on board the ' Gladiator' in Portsmouth 
Harbour ; and in glancing through the 
newspapers of the time I alight upon 
such sentences as these: 'John Brown, 
for writing a letter reflecting on the 
character of his officers, was sentenced 
to receive one hundred lashes.' A capa- 
city to read and write was a perilous 
accomplishment in a seaman, as John 
Brisoowe, a literary marine, found to his 
cost; for, having indited a letter to 
General Laverne, and causing others to 
sign it, he was ordered to receive two 
hundred lashes from ship to ship, and 
to be imprisoned for six months in the 
Marshalsea. John Goodman was con. 
demned to be hanged for robbery and 
quitting his post when sentinel ; and 
Thomas Hilton was ordered to receive 
five hundred lashes through the fleet. 
Arthur Hughes, for desertion, received 
three hundred lashes. These cruel punish- 
ments seemed to have utterly failed to 
make the bluejackets more contented 
with the Service. In fact, the attention 
bestowed upon them was all thrown 
away ; for the more they were flogged 
the less they liked it, and the more dis- 
posed they became to bolt [on the first 
opportunity. It was time to try less 
temporising methods of treatment; and 
three hundred men having deserted 
the ships in Portsmouth Harbour within 
three months, Thomas McCarthy, who 
had been thrice convicted of a practical 
desire to abandon the Service, was sen- 
jtenoed in October to be hanged as in- 
corrigible. 
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" The only thing which made the Ser- 
vice endurable to the common sailor 
was the splendid opportunity which 
it presented for growing rich. Pro- 
vided he were not hanged by his offi- 
cers or shot by the enemy, Jack was 
almost certain in these stirring times 
to come in for a handsome share of prize- 
money. I find that the captures made 
from the different hostile Powers from 
the beginning of the war to the end of 
1800, the year which we are considering, 
were as follows : — Ships of the line (in- 
cluding Dutchmen of 54 and 56 guns), 
79 j fifties, 10; frigates, 183; sloops of 
war, 206; privateers, $25; making a 
total of 1,303. Fourteen shillings were 
found in the pocket of a marine belong, 
ing to the 'Vanguard,' who died in a 
brothel near Warblington Street, and it 
was stated at the inquest that he had 
£50 in the hands of his sergeant. 

" The men, however, did not all make 
such profitless use of their gains, for I 
notice that Thomas Branton, a seaman on 
board the 'Alcmene' frigate, remitted 100 
guineas to Jane Watson, of Hull, to whom 
he was engaged before he had the ill- 
luck to fall into the hands of the Philis- 
tines; and this was only part of his 
share of the prize-money accruing from 
the capture of a couple of rich Spanish 
frigates. These prizes were estimated 
to be worth 4,500,000 dollars, thus ex. 
oeeding in amount the ships captured 
by Lord Anson in 1737, which were said 
to be worth a million and a-half of 
dollars. The frigates were brought to 
Plymouth, and the plunder was thus 
distributed : — Three-eighths to the cap- 
tains, or £249,999 15s. each ; one- 
eighth to the lieutenants, or £20,833 
each ; one-eighth to the warrant officers, 
or £8,333 each ; one-eighth to the petty 
officers, or £3,603 each ; and two-eighths 
to the seamen, or £632 each. Sir Hyde 
Parker is said to have acquired the 
largest fortune of any officer during the 
war, his nettings of prize-money during 
two years having reached the prodigious 
sum of ten thousand pounds per month/' 



A Strange Sail. — The Baltimore 
American gives an account of Paul Boy- 
ton, a Baltimore man, described as a 
well-known diver, engaged on the Atlan- 
tic coast for the protection of bathers. 
He and his assistants wear Merriman's 
life-saving suits, and an inflated rubber 
life coat, the invention of Boyton, which, 
though only about eight feet by five in 
size, and weighing but twenty pounds, 
is claimed to be capable of easily bus* 
taming twenty persons of the average 
weight. The rubber suits or armour 
are also of a peculiar pattern, containing 
compartments which, when inflated, are 
able to float over 300 lbs. The suit 
consists of pantaloons and boots, and 
jacket and hood attached. Seven small 
tubes with mouthpieces are connected 
with the air chambers in different por- 
tions of the dress. The hood, as it 
becomes inflated, is drawn tightly over 
the face, leaving only the eyes, nose, 
and mouth visible, and making a perfect 
air-pillow for the head, which is not only 
comfortable but serves to keep the face 
constantly above the waves without the 
slightest exertion. The swimmer, after 
having donned the dress, lies flat upon 
his back in the water, and by means of 
either a donble-bladed paddle or blades 
strapped to the arms, contrives to propel 
himself over the waves with remarkable 
rapidity. 

Mr. C. S. Merriman, of !&ow York, 
the patentee of the life dress, has offered 
five hundred dollars to Mr. Boyton to 
take a sea voyage in hid suit, in order to 
demonstrate to the public its merits as 
a life preserver. He has accepted the 
proposal, and when the bathing sea- 
son is over he will be carried from 
New York by an outward-bound steamer 
to a distance not less than 200 miles 
from land, when he will be dropped, 
and left to the mercy of the waves until 
he shall meet with a passing vessel. 
He will carry with him, in a rubber bag, 
sufficient rations, consisting of dried 
meats, &c. for one week, as well as a 
good quantity of fresh water; He will 
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also cany signal lights and flags with a 
sectional staff twelve feet long for rais- 
ing them, all of which are to be stowed 
away in the rubber bag, whioh is about 
two foot square, and is little or no incon- 
venience, strapped to and floated at the 
side of the swimmer. It is added that 
the time fixed is selected as likely to 
have, not a smooth sea, but the better 
test of w inter gales. 

Merchant Shipping. — In the report 
of the Marine and Fisheries Depart- 
ment of the Government of Canada, 
recently issued, the writer, Mr. W. 
Smith, says: — "It will be some few 
months before the returns under our 
new Act will be made up in this office, 
so as to enable us to state accurately 
what is the registered tonnage of the 
Dominion at the present time; but I 
am of opinion that it will be found as 
near as possible to be about 950,000 
tons. Some persons have supposed 
that Canada is the third greatest ship- 
owning country in the world, and 
others, again, have been under the im- 
pression that it owned the fourth largest 
commercial marine in the world ; but 
such is not the oase. The tonnage for 
the United Kingdom for 1873, including 
her colonies, was 7,294,230 tons. If we 
deduct from this amount about 1,500,000 
tons as the tonnage of her oolonies, 
this would leave the tonnage of Great 
Britain alone to be about 6,500,000. 
The registered tonnage of the United 
States on the 30th of June, 1873, 
employed in the foreign trade was 
M23,288 tons; enrolled vessels em- 
ployed in the coasting trade at the 
aww date, 3,116,378 tons; licensed 
vessels under 20 tons employed in the 
^Mting trade, 46,847 tons; fishing 
yessels, enrolled and licensed, employed 
l * the cod and mackerel fisheries, 
1Q&,$1& tons ; making a total of regis- 
ke *»*, enrolled, and lioensed vessels be- 
taging to the United States of America 
of 4,696,026 tons. The united countries 



of Norway and Sweden come next on 
the list, and that is the third greatest 
ship-owning country in the world, the 
amount of tonnage owned by these 
united countries being 1,559,515 tons. 
Italy comes next on the list, the sea- 
going tonnage of which is 1,211,077, 
making her the fourth largest ship- 
owning country. After Italy oomes 
Germany, whioh has 1,098,846 tons, 
making that country the fifth largest 
ship-owning country. France oomes 
next on the list, and owns 1,084,824 
tons, making her commercial marine the 
sixth largest in the world. Next comes 
Canada, which owns nearly 1,000,000 
tons of seagoing and lake shipping, 
making her the seventh largest ship- 
owning country. After Canada oomes 
Spain, which owns 678,886 tons, mak- 
ing her the eighth largest ship-owning 
country in the world." 

Aged Seamen. — The following earnest 
appeal, addressed to the Editor of the 
Times, we earnestly commend to our 
readers : — 

" Sir, — In the early part of last year 
you kindly permitted me to appeal/ 
through the Times, on behalf of the 
Royal Alfred Institution for Aged and 
Worn-out Merchant Seamen, and libe- 
rally was that appeal responded to: 
110 old worthy men are now its in- 
mates, and 108 receive the out-pension 
of £12 a year, thus helping them to 
live among their friends at home; but 
there are hundreds of applicants, equally 
worthy, whom the committee are forced 
to refuse from want of funds. 

" The Royal Alfred Institution is rapidly 
becoming known to our working seamen, 
who take a lively interest in its welfare 
very many of them contributing to its 
funds. Our large shipowners of London 
are also liberal supporters, and several 
of our noble city guilds cheer us up with 
Christmas donations ; but, with the most 
rigid economy, we cannot bring the ex- 
penses of the institution, including pen- 
sions, within £4,600 a year, while our 
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annual subscriptions do not exceed 
£2,000. How, then, are we to make up 
the deficiency, and still go on with our 
half-yearly elections of twenty poor old 
' tars ' from our long list of applicants ? 
In our distress, Sir, we fly to you for 
help, in the hope that, through the me* 
diuzn of the Press, thousands of our well- 
to-do fellow countrymen and women will 
come to the rescue and contribute from 
their superfluity to the support of the 
poor worn-out British seaman, and thus 
save him from ending his few remaining 
years in a workhouse. Oh! that the 
wealthy would only think how many of 
the comforts of this life, independently 
of the luxuries they enjoy, are derived 
from the toil, labour, and even lives of 
the British sailor, and how utterly im- 
possible it is for the sailors as a class, 
looking to the small amount of wages 
they receive, to provide for their old age. 
It should be remembered that the Royal 
Alfred is not a local charity ; it is open 
to the worn-out seaman of every part of 
the kingdom, the only requisites being 
to have passed sixty years of age, to be 
unfit for work, of good character, and to 



have served 21 years in the Merchant 
Service. 

" The country has been blessed with a 
bountiful harvest, oar commerce is in- 
creasing rapidly, and never were oar 
people more prosperous and wealthy. 
The season is approaching when the 
heart of man is said to be open to the 
most kind and grateful influences. There 
is a proverb, 'Muzzle not the ox that 
treadeth the corn.' To whom do we 
mainly owe this success but to the sea- 
men who convey our commerce ? Shall 
they be neglected in their old age, when 
worn out in our service and no longer fit 
for work ? Changed, indeed, must be the 
feelings and hearts of our countrymen 
to allow this. Very many, I trust, will 
evince their gratitude to Almighty God 
for the blessings they enjoy by contribnt- 
ing liberally to the wants of these poor 
old seamen. Truly ' it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.' Trusting I 
may not plead in vain, — I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

"Henby Shuttleworth, 

"Dec. 14. Deputy Chairman. 

"Office: Oowper's-oourt, Oornhill." 
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For the Shipwrecked Mariners 9 Society* 

and the "Wants, the Woes and the Worth 
of the Period, the Girl of the Period, and 
the Man of the Period." On one occa- 



BbigSTON. — A public meeting of 
fishermen and mariners was held in the 
Mission Arches, Ship-street Gap, on the 
15th October, for the purpose of advo- 
cating the objects of the Society, and 
its great advantages to seamen. Sir 
Cordy Burrows presided. Among those 
presentwere James Bancks, Esq., (Travel- 
ling Secretary), the Rev. D. F. A. 
Graham, Mr. Hamilton, W. Lovell, Esq. 
(Visiting Secretary), Mr. Griffiths, Mr. 
Hill, Mr. W. Griffiths, Mr. Bannister 
(Missionary at the Arch), and Captain 
F. Collins (of the ' Skylark '). 

Mr. Lovell had previously given two 
lectures* at the Town Hall in aid of 
.the funds of the Society, the subjects 
being, " Society : Good, Bad, and In- 
different," and " The Period : the Ways 



sion the meeting was presided over by 
Sir Cordy Burrows, and on the other by 
Major-General Shute, C.B., M.P. 

Sir C. Burrows said he had great 
pleasure in attending a meeting of this 
character, as he had always taken an in- 
terestin thenshingpopulation of thetown. 
The improvement that had taken place 
during the last thirty or forty years be- 
tween the fishermen and denizens of the 
beach he considered was marvellous. No 
doubt he would " scarify" them when he 
said that forty-two years ago they reflected 
great discredit upon the town of Brigh- 
ton. He was obliged to tell the truth, 
but he would tell them presently some- 
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thing that would blot out all that. He 
recollected attending the funeral of old 
George Cheesman: no doubt some of 
them remembered him. At the sugges- 
tion of Sir John Gore he told him of a 
scheme by which the fishermen could 
be improved. . " Oh," said he, " it's no 
use taking any interest in them ; it 
would be like throwing money into the 
gutter." The Rev. Mr. Cook, a great 
patriarch in Church work in Brighton, 
spoke to old George about it, and pointed 
out the necessity of doing something to 
improve the condition of his fellow-men. 
The first movement in this direction 
was organized by himself, and a Club 
was opened in an arch opposite 45, 
Eng's-road. The fishermen who at- 
tended the meetings were not told what 
they must do, but what they ought to 
do. At that time poor old Wiley was 
amongst them, and during the seven 
yean that he (the Chairman) had any- 
tfcnffto do with the club the members 
*ere never in want of a sovereign. 

The late Rev. Mr. Clay, who started 
another club next to their arch, desired 
that the two clubs should join together, 
and he was quite aware of the benefit of 
one organization. Just at that time he 
was contemplating a scheme to make sea 
▼ater baths for the poorer classes 
on the same spot as where they were 
met that evening, and the Town Council 
▼ere widening the Esplanade above. 
After some consideration, however, he 
decided not to proceed with his scheme, 
and the arch was then erected for the 
benefit of the fishermen and denizens of 
the beach. He had often said on the 
public platform that the amount of 
crime with respect to their class was 60 
per cent, less than it was ten years ago. 
One one occasion, at a special request, 
he attended a mission to seamen, and 
read from the chief-constable's report 
&e fact that there were one hundred 
fishermen and seafaring men convicted 
annually many years ago : the number ! 
^ now dimhushed to eight. This 
great improvement he could only attri- 1 
tate to the great efforts that had been • 



made to advance their prosperity. One 
of their oldest companions had just been 
taken from them. He had been an 
honest, good man in his time. On one 
occasion he remembered hearinghim say, 
"Hove these dear fishermen, and when I 
die I wish to be carried to the grave by 
them, and no one else." He was glad 
to know that his wish had been fulfilled, 
for he saw before liim those who had 
carried his body to the grave. 

They were met there that evening 
for the purpose of promoting the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society. It had 
many objects and advantages, and these 
would be explained to them by the 
speakers who would fallow. The worthy 
Chairman pointed out the dangers to 
which they were exposed on the sea, 
and the benefits that would be derived 
by belonging to the Society. He thought 
nothing could be more holy than for the 
public to support such an institution. 
He concluded by announcing that a 
gentleman (Mr. Sawer, of the firm of 
Devaux and Co., bankers), whom he was 
attending professionally, had given him 
a cheque for five guineas, as a contribu- 
tion to the Society. 

The Rev. Mr. Graham moved the first 
resolution, commending the Society to 
their hearty consideration. He made a 
brief address upon the advantages that 
could be derived from it, and considered 
that it was a very safe investment. 

Mr. Lovell seconded the motion, and in 
doing so alluded to the great improvement 
that had been effected among the sea- 
faring class during the last fifteen or 
twenty years. He asked them seriously 
to consider the advantages of the So- 
ciety. There were at the present time 
nearly 49,000 seamen subscribing three 
shillings annually to the funds. The 
committee were very desirous to extend 
the operations of the Society by securing 
more subscribers. The public, from 
whom great assistance was received, 
owed much, he thought, to the sailors and 
fishermen. If they only showed to the 
people of England that they could help 
themselves, depend upon it they would 
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find that the benevolent public would 
be ready to help them. 

Mr. Hill, as an old friend of the 
fishermen, referred with great pleasure 
to the exoellent character they had re- 
ceived from the worthy chairman, and 
hoped that whatever was brought 
forward for their good they would take 
it up with interest. 

Mr. Banoks (Travelling Secretary), 
in explaining the objects of the Society, 
said he was sorry to find so few in 
Brighton belonging to it. At Shore- 
ham they had about 250 members, and 
at Newhaven 150. Some of the tickets, 
however, that were taken in this town 
might perhaps go to these places: he 
hoped that was the case. The first half- 
crown that was subscribed to the Society 
in 1830 was given by a lady at Bath : it 
was now in the office at London. Mr. 
Jackson, of Market-street, had consented 
to become the local honorary secretary. 
This office was formerly undertaken by 
one of the Coast-guard officers, but as 
they were continually changing from one 
station to another, it was thought advis- 
able to obtain the services of a perma- 
nent resident in the town. They could 
not invest 3s. in a better way than by 
becoming members of the Society, and 
he hoped if any of them joined they 
would do all they could to induce others 
to do so. If they only assisted them- 
selves, the public would be very glad, 
he was sure, to assist them. 
Captain Collins, who is a member 
the Society, commended it to their 
consideration, and thought they ought 
to feel Very grateful in having an op- 
portunity afforded them to belong to 
suoh an institution, from which great 
benefit was derived in case of misfor- 
tune. He was very grateful to SirCordy 
Burrows for speaking of the fishermen 
as he did, and hoped they would in time 
bear . a still higher character. The 
meeting was concluded by three cheers 
being given for the Chairman. 

The collections at the meetings 
. realised £17 7s. 6d. 



Deal. — Sermon in St. 
George's Church, per Rev. 
Dr. Payne (Life Member) ... 7 5 6 

Dundee. — Town Council 

of Dundee 20 

Harbour Trustees 30 



Habwich. — On the 22nd September 
last a lecture on "Wanderings in 
Egypt," in aid of the funds of the Society, 
was given by Captain C. Dugald Camp- 
bell, H.M.I.N.,Hon. Agent at Guildford, 
at the new hall at Dovercourt. R. J.Bag- 
shaw, Esq. , presided. The lecturer ex- 
hibited some very beautiful views on the 
screen, by Frith, and those on "The 
Great Pyramid " were especially inter- 
esting and fine, having been taken by 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, on plates only 
one inch square, which were shown mag- 
nified to fifteen feet, and brought out 
the details of that wonderful structure, 
said to be nearly 4,000 years old. But 
a most unfortunate accident to one of 
the gas-bags prevented the lecturer com- 
pleting his description of Upper Egypt 
and the views of Thebes and other 
places, of which we understand there 
were several very fine views to be ex- 
hibited. The lecturer was accompanied 
by music in the intervals, and seemed 
quite at home in his subject. His 
descriptions and remarks upon the 
various views were cordially received 
and frequently applauded. 

At the commencement of the lec- 
ture Captain Campbell stated that 
he wished to direct attention more 
to the wonderful antiquities of Egypt 
than to the country in its present 
state, and he glanced rapidly through 
some of the chief events that had 
made that land so exceedingly in- 
teresting to all who loved to study the 
written word of God. In speaking of 
the inundation of the Kile, and the 
effects of the heat in the desert called 
the ''mirage," he gave very vivid descrip- 
tions of what he had seen and suffered, 
and showed how they illustrated parts 
of Scripture, which too often escape due 
notice in Eastern countries. In speaking 
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of the wonderful skill and beauty of the 
sculpture on the gigantic stone erections 
of the ancient Egyptians, some of which 
are proved to be nearly 4,000 years old, 
he dwelt upon the fact that such workB 
proved that the knowledge of steel and 
iron must have existed much earlier 
than was usually supposed. 

One view was especially interesting, 
"The Dromedary Express," which gave 
greatpleasure,asit was accompanied with 
a lively description of the camel as the 
ship of the desert. We nrach regretted 
missing the photographs of the interior 
of the Great Pyramid, we believe Captain 
Campbell is acquainted with every part 
as yet discovered, and he informed us that 
there was one photograph which was 
▼ery curious, being a copy made by 
the French savant who accompanied the 
army of Napoleon I., namely a plano- 
sphew that was found painted on the 
( *gof the temple of Dendera, nearly 
109 miles above Cairo, representing the 
«fp» of the Zodiac, almost identical with 
^hat is now known to us. The painting 
k upwards of 2,000 years old, and is 
now obliterated by the smoke of torches. 
This photograph, we are told, has never 
been exhibited before Captain Campbell 
had it specially copied from the original 
^graving, and we much regret that the 

mteresting lecture had to be so abruptly 

closed. 

At the conclusion the Mayor (J. Watts, 
Esq.) moved a vote of thanks to Captain 
Campbell in" a few kindly words, and a 
good sum was realized towards the noble 
institution, of which Oliver John Wil- 
^, Esq., is. the local agent. We 
^ght add that the tradesmen of the 
trough showed their interest in Cap- 
tain Campbell's visit by closing their 
fctabUahments at an early hour, in order 
to afford the opportunity for themselves 
^d their employes to attend. 

^e collection amounted to £11 lis. 

Lokdos.— Sermon by the * 
*°8t Bev. Archbishop Man- 
**& (Life Governor) 20 

*he Archbishop preached a sermon at 



the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, on behalf 
of the Society, taking his text from the 
13th chapter of Job: "Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him." 
He said he did not know of a call- 
ing which had so much need of a con- 
fidence like that of Job in the good- 
ness and mercy of God as that of sea- 
men. Man had made for himself a 
power of walking upon the waters, but 
'when he exercises that power he walks 
in the midst of changes, instability, and 
danger. The winds above him he has 
no control over, the waters beneath him 
obey no power but that of God, and 
his whole life was one of constant dan- 
ger. It would be the blackest ingrati- 
tude for Englishmen to forget the duty 
they owed to their seamen, for it is to 
her seamen that England is indebted not 
only for her material wealth and great- 
ness, but also for her civilization. Her 
armies had done much for England, but 
they would have been powerless without 
her Navy, for it was they who led the 
way to the conquest, of her colonial 
empire. 

He was a man of peace, and ab- 
horred war as he abhorred capital punish- 
ment; but he believed capital punish- 
ment to be • inevitable, necessary, and 
just, and he also believed that war — which 
was capital punishment on a large scale 
inflicted by nations upon each other — to 
be often inevitable, necessary, and just. 
He had no sympathy with the mistaken 
charity which would have England to 
be an unarmed nation. He considered 
an armed and just nation the arbiter of 
peace. A weak nation was a tempta- 
tion to others to assail it, whilst a nation 
armed and just might maintain the 
peace of the world ; and that was, he 
believed, the real mission of England. 
The first duty of Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Scotchmen was to make the calling 
of their seamen, so far as lay in their 
power, one of safety to the wives and 
little ones who depended upon them for 
support. 

The following contributions have been 
received, vis. : — 
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Richard Palmer, Esq., of 

Holme Park, Reading.... 25 
Mrs. Annie Mather, of Ber- 

wick-on-Tweed 250 

Sermon per Key. Horace 

Roberts, D.D. (Life Gov.), 

in St. James's, Garlick 

Hythe, before the Right 

Hon. the Lord Mayor (Sir 

Andrew Lusk, Bart. M.P.), 

the Sheriffs, and several 

members of the Common 

Council 18 12 

The following legacies have been an- 
nounced or received: — 
Mrs. S. F. Kirby, of Dublin 100 
Samuel Brown, Esq., of 

Liverpool 10 

Samuel Tyzack, Esq. , of Sun- 
derland 00 

Rev. E. F. Beynon, of Chel- 

8am ; 225 

Miss Berryman, of Stoke, 

near Devon 4,058 7 11 

Mbbehead. — Proceeds of 
Concert, per Miss "Wise . . . .• 5 

Moeeton-on-LtJgo, Hebe- 
foed. — Offertory in parish 
church, per Rev. W. R. Shep- 
herd (Life Mem.) ... 5 1 6 

Southwold. — Sermon in 
arish church, per Rev. 
Claude Cecil Thornton, Vicar 
(Life Mem.) 5 3 

Stitfkey. — Sermon in 



Wells Church, Norfolk, per 

Rev. Alex. Napier ;ofHolkham 3 12 3 

Swanaqe, — Offertory in St. 
Aldhelm's Chapel 8 3 0| 

The ancient chapel of St. Aldhelm, 
situated on the headland of the same 
name, having been judiciously restored 
at the sole expense of the Earl of Eldon, 
was re-opened for divine service in July 
last. The Rev. R. D. Travers, rector of 
Worth, Swanage, Rev. W. Darley, vicar 
of Worth, and the Rev. E. F. Trotman 
officiated; the Rev. W. Darley preach- 
ing the sermon. Legend states that the 
chapel was built jsome 700 years ago, by 
a father who had seen his daughter and 
her husband perish by shipwreck on the 
rocks below, both as a memorial of the 
sad event, and also in order that a priest 
might reside on the spot, to pray for 
sailors, and to render assistance in case 
of future wrecks. The gift of the sum 
collected to the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society was therefore most appropriate. 
Whether the foregoing tale be true or 
not, certain it is that in the reign of 
Henry III. the chapel was served by a 
chaplain, paid by the Crown at a salary 
of 50s. a year, the usual stipend of royal 
chaplains. It is truly a matter of re- 
joicing that this ancient and interesting 
building has been rescued from the 
state of desecration in which it had lain 
for centuries, and dedicated afresh to 
the servicepf God.— < Jrom a Correspondent. 
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The following rewards were granted 
by the Royal National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion during the past month, viz. : — 

October 1.— T. Chapman, Esq.,F.R.S., 
V.P., in the chair. Various money re- 
wards were given to the crews of the 
lifeboats of the Institution for recent 
services rendered in the boats. The 
Clovelly lifeboat had gone off during a 
strong gale .[from the north and in a 
heavy sea, in reply to signals of distress 
shown from the brigantine ' Elizabeth/ 
of Kingstown, and had brought the 
crew of seven men safely ashore from 



the vessel, which had lost part of her 
bulwarks and was in a leaky state. The 
Holyhead lifeboat had also landed the 
crews, numbering six men, of the 
schooners 'Monktoun ' and 'Mary Jane,' 
the vessels being in dangerous positions 
near the Breakwater during a strong 
gale from the S.S. W. The heavy seas 
broke continually over the boat while 
she was performing this service. The 
Ramsey lifeboat had assisted the smack 
'Venus,' of Douglas, and her crew of 
four men, safely into harbour, on that 
vessel being overtaken by a gale from 
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the S.W., while at anchor in Bamsay 
Bay. TheBamsgate Harbour steamer 
and lifeboat had aided [in getting the 
brig ' Marianna,' of Bordeaux, off the 
Goodwin Sands, and the vessel, with 
those on board, consisting of the master, 
his wife, and a crew of six men, was 
then towed into the harbour by the 
steamer. The Bacton lifeboat had also 
rendered timely assistance during a 
severe gale from the N.N.E. to the sloop 
' Sophia Elizabeth,' of Lowestoft, when 
in danger off the lifeboat station, and 
the Tenby lifeboat had saved the French 
lugger c Marie,' and three of the crew, 
from inevitable destruction, when that 
vessel was driving helplessly on to a lee 
shore before a heavy westerly gale. 
With the aid of the lifeboat men the 
hgger was with great difficulty taken 
through a heavy sea into Saundersfoot 
taxVmr. Payments amounting to £920 
were made on various lifeboat establish- 
ments. 

November 5th. — Thomas Chapman, 
Esq-, in the chair. Rewards amounting 
to £395 were granted to the crews of 
various lifeboats for services rendered 
by them during the heavy gales of 
the past month. The Portrush life- 
boat put off through a very heavy sea, 
and saved the crew of three men 
and a boy of the schooner 'Cam- 
den/ of Aberystwith. The two life- 
boats at Kesein gland had respectively 
been the means of rescuing ten men from 
*e brig < Sir William Pulteney/ of 
Shields, and six men from the brigan- 
tine « Emma Eden/ of Guernsey. The 
Brooke (Isle of Wight) lifeboat had 
brought safely ashore eight Spanish 
sailors belonging to the brig * Hermoso 
Habanero/ wrecked near that lifeboat 
station. The Ardrossan lifeboat, after 
severe unsuccessful attempts in the face 
°f & perfect hurricane, was eventually 
eo&bled, on being towed out by the har- 
bour steamer, to save six of the crew of 
the wrecked steamer ' Chusan,' of Glas- 
gow. Th e Fraserburgh lifeboat put off 
during the same hurricane, and was 
happily the means of rescuing the crew 



of four men from the distressed schooner 

* 3foir/ of Portsoy ; while on the follow- 
ing day the same valuable lifeboat 
landed another shipwrecked crew of 
three men belonging to the ketch 
'Brick/ of Dunbar. The crew of the 
Girvan lifeboat, with the assistance of 
their lifebelts and lines, gallantly suc- 
ceeded in getting ashore nine men from 
the brigantine ( Uncas/ of Stavenger, 
Norway. The Peterhead lifeboat took 
off the crew of six men from the schooner 

* Dunrobin/ of Wick. The Hunstanton 
lifeboat, on observing signals of distress 
shown from the brigantine ' Liberal/ of 
Colchester, quickly proceeded to her, 
and saved those on board, rive in num- 
ber, shortly before their vessel went to 
pieces. The Milford lifeboat brought 
ashore eight men from the barque 
'Amelia/ of Liverpool, which after- 
wards became a wreck on the Crow 
Bock. The Southwold No. 1 lifeboat 
gallantly saved the crew of five men 
from the schooner ' Pandora/ of Ports- 
mouth, ten minutes before that vessel 
sank on the Barnard Sands. Before re- 
turning to land she was also enabled to 
get the sohooner ' Glenvilley of London, 
off the same dangerous sandbank, and, 
with the assistance of a steamer, that 
vessel, with her crew of ten men, was 
taken into harbour. The Troon life- 
boat landed five men from the brigan- 
tine 'Belle Star,' of Yarmouth, N.S. 
The Moelfre (Anglesey) lifeboat ma- 
terially assisted to save the barque 
' Sarah M. Dudman,' also of Yarmouth, 
N.S., and crew of eleven men. The 
Lydd (Dungeness) lifeboat brought 
ashore three men from the ' Ghassmaree 
and Ville de Scoules/ of Nantes. The 
Wells lifeboat took off six men from the 
sinking brig ' Indien/ of Bordeaux. The 
Walmer lifeboat extricated the schooner 
' Mary Ann/ of St. Ives, from a perilous 
position on the Goodwin Sands, and 
piloted the vessel and her crew of six 
men into Bamsgate harbour. TheHaux- 
ley lifeboat landed thirteen passengers 
from the stranded steamship ' Anglia/ 
of Dundee; and the Montrose No* 1 
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lifeboat saved under most difficult and 
perilous circumstances five men from the 
schooner 'Active, 1 of that port, which 
was wrecked on the Annat Sandbank in 
a strong gale from the south-east and a 
very heavy sea. Rewards to the amount 
£17 10s. were also granted to the crews 
of the Ardrossan Harbour steamer and 
a Bhoreboat for their praiseworthy ser- 
vices on the occasion of the recent la- 
mentable wreck of the steamer ' Chusan ' 
off that place. Payments to the amount 
of £3,400 were ordered to be made on 
different lifeboat establishments. 

Dec. 3. — Thomas Chapman, Esq., in 
the chair. Rewards amounting to £206 
were granted to the crews of different 
lifeboats for services rendered during the 
heavy gales experienced last month on 
our coasts. The Filey lifeboat saved the 
crew of five men from the schooner 
' Corinna/ of Whitby,which was wrecked 
in Filey Bay in a very heavy sea. The 
Lossiemouth lifeboat put off to the 
stranded steamer ' Richmond,' of Aber- 
deen, and saved the owner and crew of 
nine men. The ' Walmer ' and ' Kings- 
downe ' lifeboats respectfully remained 
for some time by the barques ' Wals- 
grief and 'Argaum,' until those vessels, 
with their crews, were, with the aid of 
steamers, fortunately rescued from the 
peril they ran of being wrecked on the 
Goodwin Sands. The Fadstow lifeboat 
performed a very gallant service in sav- 
ing from an inevitable death the crew of 
five men of the schooner ' Huldah,' of 



Waterford, which was wrecked on the 
Doomed Bar Sand. The Tyrella lifeboat 
was the means of rescuing the crew, five 
in number, of the stranded brigantine 
' Donna Maria,' of Belfast. The Holy- 
head lifeboat put off twice during the 
late heavy gale to the distressed ship 
' Great Admiral,' and took a steamer to 
her assistance. The crew of the Seaham 
lifeboat and the Coast Brigade men 
were fortunately enabled with the life, 
boat lines to save three of the crew of 
the sohooner 'Lady Anne/ of Wells, 
wrecked at the back of Seaham Pier. 
The master, who was lashed to the 
rigging of the vessel, had become help- 
less from exposure, and John Ma rshall, 
junior, the assistant coxswain of the 
lifeboat, gallantly boarded the wreck, 
but before he could reach the captain he 
was washed overboard and lost. For 
this daring aot the silver medal of the 
institution, its thanks on vellum, and £1 
were voted to Marshall. The Ramsey 
lifeboat brought ashore the crew of four 
men from the yacht ' Maria,' of Preston, 
which was in distress in the bay, and a 
few hours afterwards the same valuable 
lifeboat was instrumental in saving the 
crew of three men belonging to the 
smack ' Laurel,' of Castletown, the last- 
named service being described as a most 
arduous one, reflecting great credit on 
the brave lifeboat-men. Payments to 
the amount of £3,020 were ordered to be 
made on different lifeboat establishments. 
The proceedings then terminated. 
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The following reward was granted by 
the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society dur- 
ing the past quarter, viz. : — 

November 13th. — Captain the Hon. 
Francis Maude, R.N., V.P., in the chair. 
A letter was read from Messrs. Gar- 
riock and Co., Reawick agents, making 
application on behalf of the master, 
mate, and two of the crew of the ' Little 
Dorrit,' in saving in their boat, at great 
risk of their lives and. of their own ves- 
sel, the master and boy of the schooner 



* Destiny,' of Lerwick, when in an open 
boat and in great danger, near the 
Island of Havera. 

It was moved by Captain Vincent 
Budd, seconded by John Holt Skinner, 
Esq., and carried unanimously, that the 
sum of £5 be awarded to Alexander 
Dalziel, master ; £3 to Sinclair Johnson, 
mate, and £2 each to Robert Robert- 
son and John Moncrieff, seamen, for 
their praiseworthy conduct on the occa- 
sion. 
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RELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND. MARINERS, THEIR 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &o. 

Leave thy fatherless children. I will preserve them alive; and let 

THY WIDOW8 TRUST IN ME. —JEREMIAH XLIX. 11. 



Statement of Belief afforded by the " Shipwrecked Mariners' Society" to Fishermen 
and Mariners, to assist to restore their Boats or Clothes, and to the Widows, Orphans, 
and Aged Parents of the Drowned, <Sfc. between the 1st Sept. and 90th Nov, 1874. 

Non.— In the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Royal Navy, Transport, 
or Merchant Service; MM master mariner; A. apprentice ; F fisherman i PB pilot and boat- 
man; W widow; O orphan; AP aged parent. The figures following signify the amount of 
relief, and Agenoy where it was given. 



£ s. d. 

9M,3MM,10W 

10O,2AP ...107 7 6 London. 
4 M, 6 W, 6 O 

1AP,4F 72 15 Aberdeen. 

1M,2AP 12 17- 6 Aberystwith. 

IF 3 5 Anstruther. 

4M, 1MM,2 W 

40,2 AP ... 54 

1W,10 6 

1M 2 

2M 4 

20 9 



Appledore. 

5 Arbroath. 

5 Avoch. 

10 Bangor {Wales) 

Barlochan. 



2W, 7 0, 1 PB 23 Barra. 

rW,6 18 15 OBeer. 

11QL,1W 10 7 6 Belfast 

IF 4 6 Benbecula. 

1MH 115 OBerwick 

4M,1MM,4W 

70,1AP ... 63 17 GBVyth. 

• We extract from a Deal paper of October 24th 
the following sad account of the loss of three Deal 
boatmen: "The new and noble lugger 'Galatea' 
(which was built to supersede the ill-fated lugger 
'Reform,* wrecked under the pier on the 16th of 
January, 1871, when eight of our boatmen lost their 
lives) put to sea on Saturday evening last, with the 
following crew : J. Bailey, 6. Lambert, W. Lambert, 
H. Baker, W. Meakins, and G. Finnis. The lugger 
started for a westward cruise, and everything went 
veil until Tuesday night, when the windgraaually 
increased until it became a gale fromW.S.w. Shortly 
after day tight on Wednesday morning, while cruiaing 
westward, W. Meakins was put on board the ship 
'Cbloe,' and G. Zinnia on the/ Glen Cairn,' and be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock* a vessel, which had 
previously declined the services of the lugger, got 
off Dover, where the sea was particularly high, 
and the gale blew with greater fury. They then 
signalled for assistance from the lugger. The 
' Galatea ' was veered round, and the punt put out, 
when G. Lambert, W. Lambert, and H. Baker got 
into it to go to the vessel. They made a good launch, 
and left J. Bailey in her. The punt had not got a 

Seat distance before a heavy sea struck her, and 
e was suddenly turned over, plunging the unfor- 
tunate occupants into the boisterous sea. G. and 
w. Lambert immediately swam for the lugger, and 
when they were sufficiently near Bailey threw a 
rope for their assistance, when suddenly a heavy 
aea struck the lugger and sent her a considerable 
distance leeward, much faster than the poor unfor- 
tunate men could swim. Bailey veered the boat in 
that direction, but not a glimpse of the two men 
could be seen. He then sighted the punt with 
Baker in it, and immediately veered the lugger 
round in that direction, and fetched within three 
yards and threw a rope, hut it was unfortunately 
sussed, and the lugger was again washed away. 



1 W 

1MM 

1 W, 2 O, 2 PB 
2M,2W,30.. ( 

18 F 

1M 



£ s; d. 

8 10 Bridgwater. 

3 2 6 Bridlington. 

14 2 6 Bristol. 

26 7 6 Brixham. 

40 3 Buckie. 

5 Burnham. 



2F 1 0, Bwrravoe. 



3M, 1 W,2 0... 18 

111,1mm 3 

1AP 4 



Cardiff. 
7 6 Cardigan. 
5 Carnarvon. 



1 M, 1 W, 1 O... 11 Colchester. 
1M,1 MM, 1 W 14 7 6 Conway. 

4F 6 2 Cove Bay. 

1W, 10 10 18 9 Cromarty. 

1M 6 Cromer. 

2F 3 10 (Mien. 

2 W, 4 0, 10 PB 29 16 *Deal. 

1W,50 15 15 ODmas Cross 

4M,2MM 15 Dover 

He shouted to Baker to keep his spirits up, as he 
hoped to fetch him the next time. He then again 
brought the boat round, and to his surprise he 
found the punt was visible, but Baker was gone. 
He veered round the spot for nearly an hour, and 
then knew that there was no doubt but that his 
shipmates were drown ed . He was completely over- 
whelmed with grief and jHamay, and then resolved 
to get home in the lugger the best way he could. 
It ia almost a miracle how he reached home, con- 
sidering he was alone in a gale of wind. He suc- 
ceeded in getting the ' Galatea ' on her stage be- 
tween 10 and 11 o'clock, and by the timejahe beached 
she was nearly half full of water. There was soon 
plenty of help at hand to heave the ' Galatea' np, 
and J. Bailey had to relate the sad intelligence, 
which was soon spread along the coast. A re- 
markable coincidence in this sad case is that the 

• Galatea ' was built to take the place of the ill- 
fated ' Reform; ' and that J. Bailey was one out of 
three who were saved out of eleven, and of the 
three out of the six who were aaved from the 

* Galatea.' Another remarkable fact is that £ . Trott 
was one out of the eight who were drowned from 
the ' Reform,' and his widow married W. Lambert, 
who was drowned from the 'Galatea.' And it is 
also remarkable that W. Baker, aged 22, son of T. 
Baker, was drowned from the ' Reform,' and his 
brother Henry Baker, aged 22, was drowned from 
the * Galatea ' on Wednesday. Mr. T. Baker had 
his son George drowned at sea about six years 
ago, also 22 years old. Thus Mr. and Mrs. Baker 
have suffered severely in the loss of their sons. 
W. Lambert has left a widow and two children ; 
and G. Lambert a widow with two children, and 
one a cripple. We are happy to add that the Society 
has awarded to the widow of the former £6, and to 
the latter £9. H. Baker was a single man. 
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12 M, 4 W, 8 0, 

1AP £68 2 ePtmcto. 

1 AP 3 5 ODunnose. 

1M 10 OEdinburgK 

1 PB 2 6 Emsworth. 

1W, 3 5 13 % Eyemouth. 

1W,40, 1PB 9 Falmouth. 

1 M, 4 13 QFaversham. 

1 M, 1 W, 3 F... 23 10 Filey. 
1W, 10 8 8 9 Fishguard. 

2 MM, 2 W, 3 21 12 6 Mint. 

1 W, 3 9 12 6 Folkestone. 

1 W, 3 9 3 9 Framilode. 

3 B 1 Ill 5 Frazerburgh. 

1W 7 5 Gerrans. 

1M,1 MM, 3 W 

10 32 6 3 Glasgow. 

1W,20 12 15 Grangemouth 

1MM 3 2 6 Gravesend. 

1 W, 2 O, 1 AP 13 7 6 Greenock. 

1M, 1MM 6 15 Grimsby. 

3M,1 MM, 1W 

4 19 7 6 Guernsey. 

2M 3 Ramble. 

9 M, 2 MM, 3 W 

5 0, 1AP ... 55 8 9 Hartlepool. 

IP 2 10 Harwich. 

1W,20 6 7 6Hayle 

1M 2 12 6 Heme Bay. 

1 W, 3 13 11 3 Hope Cove. 

2M, 1MM,3W 

10 0, 1PB... 60 18 9 HuU. 

1M 3 12 6 Inverness. 

2 W, 2 0, 1 AP 20 12 6 Ipswich. 
1 MM, 3 W, 3 O 21 10 Jersey. 
1 P ...., 12 OKeiss. 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 O 10 17 6 Kirkcaldy. 
1 W, 1 0, IF 

1PB 15 9Leith. 

37M,1MM,8W 

2 0, 1 AP, 1 F116 17 6 Lerwick. 

1W 6 OLeven. 

IP 4 10 Limekilns. 

4 M, 2 MM, 3 W 

8 . 45 15 Liverpool. 

1M, 1 MM 4 17 6Llanelly. 

3P 4 7 Lossiemouth. 

1M 115 Lowesteft, 

8M, 3 MM, 2 W 

6 66 12 6 Lynn. 

4F 11 17 6 Lytham. 

1W,30,1AP1F 20 16 SMacduff. 



1W, 3 14 

1 W, 2 6 15 

IF 3 7 

2M 7 5 

7M, 1MM, 2W 

5 0, 2 AP, 4 F 69 8 9 Montrose. 

IF 1 Mossbank. 



Maryport. 
Middlesboro* . 
6 Millbrook. 
Mistley. 



1W, 50 £15 3 9 Newburghffl 

2 W, 1 9 15 Newcastle. 

IF 1 15 QNewhjn 

2M 3 16 NewQuay(W) 

1 W, 3 12 5 ONewtononSea 

IF 3 N. Berwick. 

23M,7MM,6W 

9 0,4AP,2F 

4PB 173 7 6N. Shields. 

1PB 1 6 OParhgate. 

2M 4 15 OPeterhead. 

6 M, 1 MM, 1 AP 21 17 6 Plymouth. 
6M, 1W, 10... 23 3 9 Poole. 

2 W, 7 23 13 9 PortDvnmok 

2 M, 1 MM 9 15 Portinllaen. 

1W 5 OPoVe Isaac 

3M,1MM 10 12 

2W 10 10 

2W 14 5 

1MM 3 

1 W, 6 O, 1 F 19 5 

1M, 1MM 4 15 

1MM 2 10 

1MM 3 

2M 6 5 

1M, 1MM 7 7 6 Sandwich. 

1 W, 1 O, 2 F... 19 12 6 Scarborough. 
1 M, 1MM, 1 W 14 Shoreham. 

1W 6 10 OSolva. 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 W 12 17 6 Southampton. 

IF 2 Southport 

24 M, 2 MM, 11 

W, 16 O, 3 

AP, IF 218 13 

1W, 10 11 5 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 

W, 10,2F... 15 12 
1M,1MM,1AP 8 2 
1W, 6 20 12 

1 W, 3 0, 1 AP 22 13 9 Stonehaven. 

3 W, 11 O 22 12 6 Stomoway. 

1AP 6 16 OStromness. 

12 M, 2 MM, 18 

W, 35 0, 2 AP259 15 Sunderland. 

1MM 3 2 6 Swansea. 

1M 8 2 

1W /, 7 10 

2M, 3F 11 5 

2 W,6 20 16 



6 Portsmouth. 
Portsoy. 
PwUheU 
Ramsgate. 
Reawick. 
Rochester. 
Runcorn. 
St. Andrews. 
OSL ManrarefrHor* 



9 S. Shields. 
Southwold. 

9 Staithes 
6 Stijfkey. 
6 Stockton. 



6 Teignmouth. 

Truro. 

OVoe. 

3 Weymouth. 



3 F 

1 MJ"3 tiM, 1 
W, 1PB 28 

2 W, 4 22 12 

1W.10 5 18 

1 W, 6 22 10 

2W, 10 8 15 



17 Whalsag. 



Whitby. 
6 Whitehaven. 
9 Whitstable. 
Wisbeach. 
Wivenhoe. 



1M., 115 Woodbridge. 

3 M, 2 MM, 3 
W, 2 AP 62 15 Yarmouth. 



SumrisT o» Rslisv ditrihg thb past Qttab»be.— "Widows, 157 ; Orphans, 274; Aged Parents, 
38 ; Master Mariners, 60 ; Mariners and Apprentices. 231 ; Fishermen, 74 ; Pilots and Boatmen, 
23; Shipwrecked persons— Subscribers, 296; and Non-Subscribers, 333; in all, 1,481 persons 
relieyed, at an expense of £3,480 7s. 9d. ! 
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RELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS. 



it 



There is sorrow on the sea."— Jeremiah xlix. 23 



The Crews of the following Vessels, wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Central Office and Honorary Agents of the " Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society," between the 1st Sept. and 80th Nov., 1874. 



Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount, 
of relief. 


Admiral 


Riga 
Liverpool 
Aberdeen 

Yarmouth 

Shields 

Inverness 

Dundee 

London 

Fowey 

Boulogne 

Cullen 

Liverpool 

N. Shields 
Cowes 


£ 8. d. 

lie 

3 16 6 
1 10 

6 

1 11 6 
6 8 

1 16 

2 18 

3 7 6 
16 6 

1 16 

4 0] 
12 6 
6 2 
14 

2 3 6 
16 


Carlin Craig 


Waterford 
London 
Wisbech 
London 

Lynn 
Whitby 
London 
Whitby 

Dover 

Bristol 

Goole 

Rochester 

Liverpool 

Philadelphia 


£ s. d. 
11 


*Adgilhis 


{femttifL 


6 17 6 


Aurora 


Commerce 


1 12 6 


Adventure 


2 10 


fAlert 


i Chusan 


7 10 


Ambassador 


Corinna 


3 16 


Alert 


1 16 


Arctic 


Canton 


1 10 




Czar 


3 12 


Anne 


Duke of Cornwall . .. 
Dispatch 


16 6 


Boat No. ni 


15 


Biron 


Desper 


12 6 


Britannia . 


Eliza 


10 


British Standard 


Emily 


4 10 


China 


Edith 


6 


CarrieM. 


$Euxine 


7 16 


Corinth 




16 10 



* The Hon. Agent at Fleetwood, Mr. B. Robinson 
(Cutoms), reports, Oct. 24: The ship foundered 
about 18 miles from the Morecambe Bay light 
%. Miraculously the whole of the crew, 16 
n number (save ooe'who went into his cabin for his 
ratch) were saved. They got into their own boat, 
and after 9} hours readied Light Ship. A fishing 
boat brought them into Fleetwood hut night. I 
succeeded in getting them all a night's lodging at 
the inn, and sent them this morning to Liver- 
pool, excepting captain and pilot, who remain 
making a deposition. 

t The Hon. Agent at Dover reports, 21st Oct. 
that the ' Alert' was run down by the ship * Edith,' 
of Nova Scotia, and crew saved themselves by 
jumping on board the ship. One man and one 
007 lost. They were landed in a Dover boat. , 

\ The iron steamship ' Chusan,' 953 tons, Capt. 
.Johnston, which cleared from Glasgow for Shan- 
ghai on the 6th October, had her machinery dis- 
abled while passing out of the Channel, and was 
obliged to put into Waterford. On the 20th she 
was on her way back to the Clyde for repairs, but 
was overtaken by the storm, and being unable to 
contend with the gale, was run for Ardrossan Har- 
bour. While endeavouring to take the harbour she 
was dashed on the Crinan Rock, about fifty yards 
from the pier head, and almost immediately patted 
in two. The crew, numbering 51 souls all told, 
were thus left to battle with the waves ; and 
sad to tell, although they were so near the shore, 
there was no effectual means for their rescue, and 
nine lives were lost. When she struck, the fore 
part of the vessel, with a number of the crew on 
board, floated in the old harbour, and the stern 
naif sank, a part of the bridge being left above 
water. A tug went to the assistance of the crew, 
who were clinging to the rigging, and rescued nine. 
There was a very distressing scene witnessed in 
connection with the attempt to save Captain John- 
ston, and his wife and wife's sister. The three 
were lashed to a line thrown from the tug, but it 
was found impossible to haul them on board, and 
Captain Johnston cut himself free ; the two ladies 
vers then hauled on board, but no effort that could 



be put forth could enable those on the tug to reach 
the captain, who was swept out of reach and 
drowned. The captain's children were also rescued. 
The tug, after bringing to the shore the nine thus 
taken off the wreck, towed out the lifeboat, the 
crew of which could with the greatest difficulty 
make headway against the storm ; and, pulling 
round to the weatherside of the wreck, a number 
more were taken off. Others were also saved from 
the pierhead. The rock on which the ship struck is 
about two hundred yards from the lighthouse pier, 
and three of the crew floated that distance on pieces 
of the wreck, and were hauled on to the pier by the 
captain of the ' Newry.' Three others also floated 
close to thepier, but were swept away again and 
drowned. The steward stripped himself and swam 
ashore and was saved. The most melancholy scene 
of all was the spectacle of a poor fellow who got 
jammed at the stern of the vessel. Four carpenters 
in a small boat, notwithstanding the violence of 
the storm, went out and threw a line to him, but 
he was so fixed that they could not pull him off. 
The sea rose and fell over him, hiding him for half 
a minute, then exposing him to the gaze of the 
crowds on the shore. At last he was seen to fall on 
his side, and was lost sight of altogether. The 
total number of lives lost in connection with the 
melancholy disaster — one of the heaviest that has 
occurred on the Firth of Clyde for a long time— is 
seventeen. The scene presented at Ardrossan Har- 
bour was of the most painful nature, owing to the 
close proximity of the vessel to the land. The 
' Chusan ' was owned by the Chinese Navigation 
Company, of which Messrs. Bowring and Co., 
London, are the agents. She was valued at 
£80,000.— A sad though pleasing incident is con- 
nected with the captain of this ship. The late 
Captain Johnston, in giving £1 to the hon. agent 
of the Society, two or three days before he was 
drowned, remarked : " It is a capital Society, well 
worthy of the money. I hope (he added, with a 
smile) I may never want its services." 

\ The ship 'Euxine,' Captain Murdock, laden 
with coals from North Shields to Aden, was 
burned at sea. The fire was first discovered on 
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Vessel's Name. 



Emma Eden 

Enterprise , 

EmirofNupe .... 

Eskdale 

Emma 

Gananoque , 

Gabriel 

Highlander 

Grace Millie 

Heme 

Hopewell 

Henrietta Maria . 

Helen 

Isabella Burnett . 
Iron Life Boat .... 

Invincible 

Indian 

Ivestone 

John Henry 

James Reed 

John 

Judith Milbanke. 
John Mowlem .... 

John Black 

James 

James Euing 

♦Kingsbridge .... 

Kezia 

Louisa 

Lady Heathcote . 



Port. 



Guernsey 
Hartlepool 

Whitby 

Whitby 
Newcastle 

Barrow 
Sunderland 

Lerwick 

Maldon 

Helsingborg 
Glasgow 

Leith 

Gravelinea(Fr) 

Lynn 

Barrow 



Weymouth 

Dublin 

Dundalk 

London 

London 

Blyth 

Whitstable 

Southampton 












Amount 
of relief. 

£ s. d. 
6 12 
16 
10 

8 

1 15 
17 

2 10 

12 6 
11 17 10 

4 2 6 

1 12 6 
8 6 
10 
6 6 

2 
8 2 

3 
112 

1 2 
13 
S 



10 
8 

3 
6 
4 
1 
1 
2 



4 

4 


7 

7 







6 


6 
6 


6 
6 

6 




Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Iiffey 


Colchester 

Shoreham 

N. Shields 

Bangor 

London 

Glasgow 

Arbroath 

Llanelly 

Bideford 

Liverpool 
Aberystwith 

Whitby 

Sunderland 

Newcastle 

Liverpool 

Middlesboro' 

Bristol 

Glasgow 

Portsmouth 

S. Shields 

Falmouth 

Grimsby 

Banff 

Aberdeen 
London 
Cardigan 


£ s. d. 
7 


Le Lfberal 


4 


Lord Howe 


8 6 4 


Lizzie Tindall 


3 15 


Mary Grace 


2 




4 2 6 


Macedon 


3 


Mariner 


1 18 


Merlin 


12 


Mary 


1 18 


Mary 


7 6 


Moresfoot 


8 6 




4 15 


Mentor 


4 18 


Nellie 


5 4 


Norma 


14 2 


Nathaniel 


1 10 


PhiThnix 


14 


Pacific 


15 


Pickwick 


3 10 


Posie 


2 6 


Pandora 


2 6 


Palestine 


11 6 


Queen 


3 3 


Resolute 


8 6 




1 16 


Red Sea 


4 


Richmond 


2 5 


Raven 


6 


Ruth 


1 10 6 



bmrd on August 5th, in 35.40 N, 11.30 W. Great 
exertions were made to subdue it, and to get the 
ship back to St. Helena, but in consequence of 
heavy weather prevailing, and the lire making very 
rapid progress, the captain was obliged to abandon 
her on August 8tb. The whole of the cargo and 
upper deck were then on fire. Captain Murdock 
Mr. Cochrane, chief officer, and 21 men, reached 
St. Helena on August If th, in two lifeboats, after 
a passage stated at 1,100 miles. During all this 
long voyage the two lifeboats had, after parting, 
never seen each other, and yet they arrived at St. 
Helena within three hours of each other. Mr. 
Archer, the second officer, and seven men, betook 
themselves to a third lifeboat, but it had not kept 
pace with the two others, and had not reached St. 
llelma at that time. 

* The ship ' Candahar,' of Liverpool, 1,418 tons, 
bound from London for Melbourne, with a general 
cargo, put into. Falmouth on October 16th, making 
a great deal of w*ter, with loss of jibboom and 
bows stove in, having been in collision, at 7 p.m. 
on October 14-th, ten miles off the Lizard, with the 
* Kingsbridge,' of Loudon, 1,498 tons, bound from 
London for Sydney, which vessel foundered in three 
minutes. The master, his wife, daughter, and 
eight men were drowned. At the Board of Trade 
inquiry, the Court came to the following conclu- 
sion: "The 'Candahar' was, at the time, close 
hauled on the port tack, with the lizard light 
clearly visible some 14 miles broad on the lee 
starboard bow. The 'Kingsbridge' was at the 
moment reaching to the south-east, close hauled 
likewise, hut on the starboard tack. On these 
points the evidence is clear, and no conflict of 
opinion exists. Respecting both ships' lights, the 
Court is of opinion that they were properly placed, 
lit, and burning well. The cause of the collision 
the Court almost entirely attributes to the unpar- 
donable deficiency of look-out on the part of the 
' Candahar,' which, being' on .the port or yielding 

' tack, should have taken every precaution on a dark 
night, and especially in the vicinity of the Lizard, 



where vessels must have been expected to be met. 
This essential precaution Mr. Nelson, the officer of 
the watch, signally failed to observe ; he neither 
strengthened his look-out nor looked out himself, 
nor directed his junior officer to do so, although 
that officer had just previously been entrusted with 
the charge of the snip, and held a certificate of 
competency as second officer. The failure of 
ordinary caution led mainly, in the opinion of th* 
Court, to the terrible disaster. The Court cannot 
accept the theory of Mr. Nelson that the cause of 
the collision arose either from the lights of the 
'Kingsbridge' not having been in their place, or 
from their being obscured by her own sails. They 
therefore consider Mr. Nelson, the chief officer of 
the 'Candahar,' guilty of a default, and adjudge 
that his certificate be suspended for twelve calendar 
months from this date. The conduct or the look- 
out man, Chailes William Sand, A.B., cannot too 
strongly be condemned. His only explanation was 
that the • Kingsbridge ' showed no light until she 
was quite close; but, even on this supposition, his 
explanation is inexcusable, as his own crew stated 
that ships without lights might have been seen 
that evening at a distance of half a mile, while at 
the moment of his report il is clear that only a few 
VHrda intervened between the ship and the ' Kings- 
bridge.' The Court regret that they have no power 
of dealing with such unaccountable culpability. 
Respecting the 'Kingsbridge,' although on the 
starboard tack, the Court cannot wholly exculpate 
her from all blame. Had her chief officer, Mr. 
Macdonald, used either blue lights or rockets, both 
of which were at hand, either when he considered 
the collision possible or subsequently when he 
deemed it inevitable, the attention of some one on 
board the ' Candahar ' might have been doubtlessly 
attracted, and this result in all probability have 
been averted. In this important inquiry the Court 
has been placed at a great disadvantage owing to 
the absence of both captains, odc — Captain 
Symonds— having been unhappily drowned, and 
the other — Captain Jonghin — having been seized 
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Vessel's Name. 



Port. 



Stagnino 

Surprise 

St. Joseph 

Surprise 

Bir R. G. Macdonald. 

Sir W. Poulteney 

Sophia and Isabella.. 

Swallow 

St. Paul! 

*St. Albans " 

Tcnassarim 

Tay 

Thomas 

Uncas 



Savona 
Bamsgate 
Boulogne 

Maldon 

Guernsey 

Hartlepool 

Goole 

London 

Glasgow 

Dundee 

S. Shields 

Norway 



Amount 


of relief. 


£ 8. 


d. 


2 





1 13 





10 





1 19 





18 





5 15 





3 11 


6 


2 13 





18 





1 





2 2 





6 





6 3 





2 






Vessel's Name. 




Virtue 

Victoria 

tWave 

Wanderer 

William Scott 

Warrington 

Workington 

Wave 

Werrel 

Witch of the Tees 

Woodlark 

Young Mary 

Zetland 



Holyhead 

Maryport 

Hartlepool 

Banff 
Montrose 

Liverpool 

Shoreham 

Liverpool 

London 

Hartlepool 

Goole 

Grangemouth 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ a. d. 
116 
16 
19 
18 
18 10 
10 




13 
10 




4 




1 
1 



1 



6 14 



1 
1 




19 













with paralysis since the lamentable disaster, which 
has prevented the Court from hearing their ret pec- 
tire explanations." 

* The North Shields Agent reports, 30th Nov. : 
The master en this occasion took his wife, and, on 
the Teasel striking, she ran on deck in her night- 
drew, and was immediately washed overboard and 
drowned. The mate, who tried to catch her, was 
also drowned. 

t The schooner * Qaeen,' of Plymouth, Captain 

Taylor, arrived at Plymouth from Corunna, and 

landed Christopher Royal, steward, and Lawrence 

Malcolm, boatswain; of the screw steamer, Wave,' 

672 tons burthen, of West Hartlepool, Captain 

lanes Dnrd, which was lost on the Spanish coast 

oaWutSnd. The 'Wave,' on the 2nd August, 

vara the Spanish coast, about 40 miles south of 

C*pe Finisterre and 10 miles from land. The 

weather was calm, but foggy, and at 12.30 p.m. 

ueitruck upon a sunken rock. The master seems 

ohare been on deck at the time. The steamer 



was got off, hut she was so damaged that she had 
to be steered at once for the shore, and filled almost 
as soon as she reached the strand, where she was 
abandoned and sunk. The captain and crew, 20 in 
all, managed to get on shore in safety .landing in Mu- 
ros Bay about 7 p.m. They were sent from Corunna 
to Plymouth, ana from thence were forwarded home 
by Mr. T. W. Hoppins, Hon. Agent of the Society. 
A lamentable accident has happened on the 
Clyde, through the running down of a boat he- 
longing to H. M. ship 'Aurora,* by a Steamer, 
the ' Duke of Leinster,' bound for Dublin. Though 
every exertion was made to rescue the crew, which 
numbered 29 men and boys, only 12 were saved. 
It appears that Captain Emerson and his first 
officer did everything in their power to keep clear 
of the boat, which shot out suddenly athwart their 
bows. They also sounded the steam whistle, and 
shouted to the crew, who kept on their course, 
apparently in the belief that they could clear the 
steamer. 



Thk Old 'DEBABNOUOHT.'-Althongh the chief outward and visible si'gn of use- 
Mness of the! Seaman's i Hospital Society exists no longer on the Thames? many of 
our readers knew the old ' Dreadnought ' well, and the news that she is about to 
oe broken up will awaken reminiscences of much useful knowledge acquired and 
many pleasant evenings spent, within the old wooden walls. She was the West 
aoatog hospital in the world, and no other ship housed so cosmopolitan a crew as 
could be found among her 200 patients. Dysentery, scurvy, hepatao dis- 
wes: in most varieties, and typhoid were among the medical specialities to be seen 
on board, and xt is probable that Budd gained much of his experience of enS 
ferer from this ship, which received annually from 60 to 70 ewes of X 

^ZVtw 8 YEF"? *"%*?? "?* e 3 nally oseful ' •"* we teUeve that the first re. 
section (that of the shoulder) in London was performed by Busk on the « Dread- 

21 J" A ^T n ? mhe * of men now teaching in our schools gleaned useful know- 
Wge here, and (an important matter in surgery) learnt how to do little things. 
21 ;£ lthon Sr h "J maintaining a necessary and constant communication with the 

22^"" r™ th6 nSUal V* 1 ** A Water ' inoradin 8 a 8tron * onrrent » a^owded 
STf ' "?' *°- ?° ^rBon engaged directly or indirectly in the business of thTshio 
was ever drowned during the half-oentury that she and her predecessor w»™ 

S ° ff ^X*- ^ late D I' *** ° ne of the ablest %£*££* JZ 
wW^^t ° m ° ^' nob,y earned the Hnmane Society's medal by savmga bov 
J^ofeU off a barge close at hand. Three patients at different times^nm^f '«£* 

Z?,^- 1 ? * £*•- rf dehrUUn i bttt aI1 were resoned > ■■* a11 "covered? TWe 
™* couvmaJ gatherings now and again in the snug recesses of the admira 's cabin 
Wd as a mess-room by the medical staff. The 'Dreadnought ' suffered many Wows' 
from without, and was 'run into" seriously on several occasions. But Xffihto 
Jtood it all, and was missed by the bargemen, who made a cushion of her where 

^SSmf ? the W^ Sh0re - There "» be n ° donbt Kk^SJESE 
tea W^ 8 Seam l n ! H ° 8pit8 / Sooiet J r •*•* "Mr ™ moving tWrSEX 
"f£T T Sh ^ r ?' s, ?, that we need not ea * altogether regretfully, althoueh t™iv 
Take her for aU in ^ we 8uall not look £ ag^.''-Wrf g 7 ' 
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• Ifjorffolito. 

THE IMPOKTANT QUESTION. 

A Sceptic once asked the late Dr. Nettleton, " How came I by my wicked 
heart ? " " That," he replied, " is a question which does not concern you so 
' much as another, namely, how you shall get rid of it ? . You have a wicked 
heart, which renders you entirely unfit for the kingdom of God; and you 
must have a new heart, or you cannot be saved ; and the question which 
now most deeply concerns you is, how you shall obtain it ?J" " But," said the 
man, " I wish you to tell me how I came by my wicked heart ?" " I shall not," 
replied Dr. N., " do that at present, for if I could do it to your entire satifac- 
Hon, it would not in the least help you towards a new heart. The great thing 
for which I am solicitous is, that you should become a new creature, and be 
prepared for heaven." As the man manifested no wish to hear anything on 
that subject, but still pressed the question how he came by his wicked heart, 
Dr. N. told him that his condition resembled that of a man who is drowning, 
while his friends are attempting to save his life. As he rises to the surface of 
the water, he exclaims, " How came I here ? " " That question," says one of 
his friends, " does not concern you now. Take hold of this rope." " But how 
came I here? 4 ' he asks again. " I shall not stop to answer that question now/ 
replies his friend. " Then I'll drown ! " says the infatuated man ; and, spurning 
all proffered aid, sinks to the bottom. — The [Students Handbook to Scripture 
Doctrines. 

NOTHING TO DO. 

" As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men." — Gax. vi. 10. 

Nothing to do ? Ah, pause and look around, 
At those oppressed with want and sorrow too ; 

Look at the wrongs, the sufferings that abound, 
Ere yet thou say st there's nought for thee to do. 

Nothing to do ? are there no hearts that ache j 

No care-worn breasts that heave an anguished sigh ; 
No burthens that thy hands might lighter make; 

No bitter tears thy sympathy might dry ? 
* Are there no hungry tnat thy hand may feed ; 

No sick to aid, no naked to be clad ? 
Are there no blind, whose footsteps thou mightstlead; 

No mourning heart that thou oouldst make less sad ? 

Nothing to do ? Hast thou no store of gold ; 

No wealth of time that thou shouldst well employ ; 
No hidden talent that thou shouldst unfold ; 

No gift that thou shouldst use for others' joy ? 

Nothing to do? Oh, look without, within- 5 

Be to thyself and to thy duties true ; 
Look on the world, its troubles and its sin, 

And own that thou hast much indeed to do. 

Sudbury Leaflets. 
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THE BOYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN." 
(Continued from page 12, Vol XXII.) 
'HE reign of King Henry IV. was distinguished by the remark- 
able fact that though England was never actually at war, the 
country was for several years in such constant hostility with 
Franco that the ships and shores of the two countries were con- 
tinually attacked, the people plundered, prisoners taken, and 
vessels captured. At Henry's accession only a few years of 
the long truce had expired, and though Charles of France would 
not listen to propositions for peace or alliance, he pledged himself to 
maintain the truce, because he would not act contrary to his oath and to 
good faith ; but war was nevertheless daily expected. In the deposition of 
Richard, Charles not only felt indignant at the success of an usurper, but 
he had the wrongs of a father-in-law to resent, and the bitterest enmity 
was felt by the French Court against his successor. Both rnonarchs pre> 
tended to forbid the belligerent proceedings of their subjects, but they 
secretly approved, if they did not encourage them ; and Henry was justly 
irritated by the support which the French openly afforded to the Welsh and 
other rebels in their attempts to dethrone him. A truce subsisted, there- 
fore, only in name, and never were a greater number of hostile acts com- 
mitted by the French and English upon each other within the same period 



t. Nicholas, 
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of time than during the six years after Henry came to the throne. As 
there was no regular war, the descents upon the coasts and the capture of 
the ships of the two countries ate not improperly ^called by French writers 
acts of piracy, and they do not fail to represent tjie English as the 
aggressors. 

There is more than ordinary difficulty in relating the natal events of 
this reign. Some transactions, though unnoticed by English, are fully 
detailed by French writers ; while others, which are not mentioned by the 
French, find a place in English chronicles ; and where an affair is described 
by writers of both countries, there is often so much variation in their nar- 
ratives that it is doubtful if they could be speaking of the same matter. 

The only naval proceedings in Parliament were a repetition of the 
request that merchants should not freight foreign ships if any English ves- 
sels were in the ports, and a representation by the Commons of the loss of 
shouts on the Thames as deodands in case " the breaking of a cable, rope, 
sprit, or mast " caused the death of anyone. On the 20th of November 
Thomas, Earl of Worcester, was made Admiral of the Northern and Western, 
as well as Irish fleets. 

A great Council met on the 9th of February, 1400, to consider the state 
of affairs. As a war with France seemed highly probable, and as the Scots, 
who had lately invaded the realm, burning and laying waste the country, 
intended, with the assistance of France, to attack the marches, it was 
necessary to adopt measures for the defence of the kingdom, as well as for 
the safeguard of Calais and of the sea. Money was indispensable for these 
purposes, and to avoid imposing a tax on the people, always an unpopular, 
and in Henry's critical position perhaps a dangerous act, each of the 
spiritual lords agreed that a tenth should be levied upon his property; and 
some of the temporal peers undertook to support at their own expense a 
certain number of men-at-arms and archers by land ; while various lords 
were each to find a ship, with twenty men-at-arms and forty archers, 
besides the crew. The Lords Boss and Willoughby promised, moreover, 
to serve the King by land ; and the Lords Fitzwalter, Darcy, and Saint 
Maur agreed to defray the expense of half a ship each, with ten men-at- 
arms and twenty archers. Henry ordered the Navy to assemble at Sand- 
wich as soon as possible ; and a little vessel, called the * Katherine of 
Guernsey/ was sent to sea to look out for the fleet of the King's ships and 
smaller vessels, pursuant to the Council's directions. 

The French had in the meantime collected so large a fleet, and made 
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such other preparations for hostilities, that commands were issued in 
January, March, and April for a general array of soldiers and of the clergy, 
because the enemy meant to invade the realm, destroy the King and the 
people hy sea and land, and " to subvert the English Church." On the 
18th of May, Henry declared his intention to observe the truce, though his 
embassies to France had failed ; and in June, ships, balingers, and barges 
of war were forbidden to molest the French, or any other of the King's 
allies, except only the Scots, who had long broken the truce, and committed 
various aggressions upon England. 

The King had about this time proceeded in person against the Scots, 
and most of the seaports having sent their ships, barges, and balin- 
gers, well armed with soldiers and archers, to assist the army, the inhabi- 
tants of Bristol and of sixteen other places were commanded, on the 2 '2nd 
of August, to do the same, authority being given them to retain for their 
own use whatever they might capture from the enemy. 

The hostile demonstrations of the French, who had prepared a large 
army and fleet to invade the realm, caused instructions to be sent to the 
seaports and many other cities and towns, on the 11th of January, 1401, 
to build a barge or a balinger each for the defence of the sea, and to have 
them ready by the middle of April. But when Parliament met, on the 20th 
of January, the Commons protested against such commands having been 
issued without their consent, saying that it had ne*ver before been done, 
and they requested that the orders might be recalled. Henry, fearful of 
displeasing the Commons, did not, as he might have done, dispute the 
accuracy of their assertion, and complied with their petition ; but he pro- 
posed, in consequence of the great want of such vessels for the defence of 
the realm in case war broke out, to consult with the Lords, and afterwards 
to obtain the advice of the Commons on the subject. 

On the 26iji of April, Richard, Lord Grey of Codnor, was made Admiral 
of the Northern, and Sir Thomas Kempston, Admiral of the Western, fleet. 
Early in June, Sir Henry Percy, who had been employed against the rebels 
in Wales, reported to the Council that Owen Glendower, a chieftain of 
Wales, had been defeated by Lord Powys, and also that the people whom 
he had sent to sea had retaken a ship from the Scots at Bardesay, and 
that they had chased a Scottish ship from that place to the coast of Milford, 
where they captured her, together with thirty-five well armed men, " for 
which," Hotspur piously adds, " I thank God." On the 8th of June, Henry 
repeated his orders for his Admirals to sail with their fleets, well armed 

o 2 
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with soldiers and archers, to guard the seas, and prevent the enemy from 
injuring his realm and subjects. 

In this year the town of Hythe obtained a remission of 5 ships, 100 
men, and 5 boys, which as one of the Cinque Forts it owed to the King, for 
the next five occasions on which they might be required, in consideration 
of certain houses having been lately burnt, with property worth £600 ; of a 
pestilence which was then raging there, and of 6 ships belonging to that 
place, with 100 men on board, having been lost in a storm at sea. 

Henry's eldest daughter, the Princess Blanch, had been contracted to 
Louis, Duke of Bavaria, and ships were ordered to be prepared in March, 
1402, and sent to Orwell for her passage. The constant appearance of 
French ships on the coast rendered it again necessary in July and August 
to array the inhabitants and clergy for the defence of the country. It was 
not the probability of danger only that the Government had to guard 
against, for the French and other enemies had landed and ravaged the 
coast of Essex, in consequence of which proceedings the inhabitants of East 
Tilbury were permitted to fortify their town. These aggressions were, 
however, justified by the conduct of the English on the coast of France. 
" The English pirates," says the Monk of St. Denys, " discontented with 
the truce, and unwilling to abandon their profitable pursuits, determined to 
infest the seas, and attack merchant ships. Three thousand of the most 
skilful sailors of England and Bayonne had confederated for that purpose, 
and, as was supposed, with the approbation of their King, who entertained a 
high opinion of their courage and ability ; for one day asking his consort 
what she thought would happen if they went to Brittany, and, the Quean 
answering that they would doubtless be repulsed, Henry observed, " Don't 
be afraid, my love ; the sailors will not fear to engage the Bretons and 
French. " 

From July in this, to September in the following year, these pirates, he 
says, incessantly harassed the French coast. Among other acts, they 
landed in the Isle of Rhe, which they ravaged with fire and sword, burnt a 
celebrated abbey, and extorted heavy ransoms from the inhabitants.. They 
then sailed towards Picardy, and earned off a hundred poor fishermen to 
the Isle of Thanet, whose captivity, the Monk says* made fish, extremely 
dear during Advent and Lent. Having with difficulty obtained Charles's 
permission to retaliate, the French ran along the coast of England and 
fought several actions with their enemies, in which they were sometimes 
successful and sometimes beaten. An esquire called Imbert de Sertin 
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particularly distinguished himself in protecting the shores of Picardy for 
three years, daring which time he often triumphed gloriously over his foes ; 
but fortune at length declared against him. Finding himself on one occa- 
sion surrounded, he fought nobly for three days, killing many of his 
assailants, and then took to his oars with the hope of escaping, though 
his sails were split and his rigging broken ; but a gale suddenly coming 
on, hid ship was thrown upon a rock, and went to pieces, and the gallant 
De Sertin, with all his companions, perished. 

The English sustained a complete defeat in July, 1403, off Brittany, 
the particulars of which must he taken from French writers, because the 
affair is not mentioned by those of this country. For many months the 
coast of France was, as has already been observed, pillaged by English 
vessels, which bad repeatedly returned to their own country laden 
with immense spoil unresisted, and with perfect impunity. Confident by 
their strength, they sent back the Bargonese ships which they had called 
to their assistance, and resolved to keep the sea ; and while looking out 
for prizes, they took measures for preventing the French from going to aid 
fte Scotch. They were aware that the Scotch had fixed the 15th of 
August to fight the English, and wished above all things to be present on 
that occasion. Notwithstanding their vigilance, Sir Peter des Essarts 
succeeded in orossing the Channel with some followers while the English 
were engaged in acts of piracy on the frontiers of Brittany, for neither 
the fear of the inhabitants nor of the dangers on the coast near St. 
Matthew, which required a skilful pilot, prevented them from coming there 
about the end of June, where they captured a ship with a rich cargo and 
ten empty merchant vessels. Pleased with their prizes, they were think- 
ing only of their return to divide the spoil, " when they were taught that 
robbers were sometimes robbed in their turn." The Bretons resolved to 
take vengeance for these proceedings. By the advice of Sir Oliver de 
Clisson, they collected 1,200 men-at-arms' and a great number of cross- 
bowmen and light troops, to intercept the English on their passage home, 
and chose the Sire de Penhort, Sir John his son, Admiral of Brittany, 
and Sir William du Chatel, all knights celebrated for their valour, to 
command them, . The Bretons embarked in thirty vessels at CShastel Pol, 
tear Morlaiz, and weighing anchor about the 1st of July, proceeded after 
the English, having sent before them some small vessels with trusty men 
to reconnoitre their position. The next day the scouts reported that the 

English fleet was lying at the extremity of the coast, in the Race of St. 
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Matthew, and hastening there, they discovered them at sunset. It was 
with difficulty the Breton commander could restrain the zeal of the young 
soldiers, and induce them to postpone the attack until the following morn- 
ing; At dawn of day the English were discovered steering towards 
England, instead of seeking the Spanish sea, and every exertion was made 
to bring them to action. The Bretons formed their fleet in two divisions, 
one under Sir William du Chatel, and the other under his colleagues ; and 
seeing this, the English divided their fleet in the same manner. The 
Bretons began the battle by boarding their adversaries with great impetu- 
osity, uttering terrible cries ; but they were received with equal courage, 
it not being easy to decide which displayed the most ardour, fought with 
the greatest rage, or sustained the battle with most bravery and constancy. 
After the action had lasted six hours, the English, finding that they could 
not keep their ground with their ships in two divisions, united them in one 
body. The French did the same, and the combat was renewed, both sides 
using all their engines and missiles, and then fighting hand to hand. The 
English maintained the combat until all their missiles were exhausted, 
when five hundred of their men being either slain or drowned, their 
courage gave way, and forty ships with sails and one carack surrendered. 
Some of the soldiers threw their weapons into the sea,. with the hope of 
being put to a lighter ransom if they were taken unarmed, or more pro- 
bably to prevent them from falling into the hands of the conquerors ; 
whereupon the Breton captains ordered these brave fellows to be thrown 
overboard after their weapons. One thousand prisoners and all the Eng- 
lish ships were brought into port, and after sending intelligence of the 
victory to their Duke and to the French lords, the Bretons filled their 
ships with fresh soldiers to follow up the success, and carry the war to the 

shores of England. 

{To be continued) 



THE SCOTCH HERRING FISHERIES. 

The Herring Fishery, whether it is considered what enormous interests are 
involved in it, how large the number of persons it employs, the great risks 
that are run by those engaged in it, or in whatever light the subject be viewed, 
there can be no doubt it is one affecting in no small degree the prosperity of a 
large coast population, and the supply of our. markets with a cheap and 
wholesome article of consumption. We propose, therefore, to offer a few 
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remarks on the progress of this great industry as indicated by the official 
returns, which show a steadily progressive increase in the u catch " year by 
year. 

Although the returns for 1874 will not be published till July next, the facts 
embodied by them are pretty well known. Generally the "catch" has been 
unusually large, and it is very gratifying to remark that it is almost certain 
to prove considerably more productive than that of the preceding three 
highly successful years. 

At some of the stations the fishing has not been so successful as could be 

desired ; notably so at. Wick, where the decadence is so marked, that the 

extinction of this, the greatest of the fishing stations, is threatened, or .will, 

it is ahuost certain, be reduced from its dignity as the fishing metropolis of 

Scotland, to a third-rate position among the Scotch fishing . stations. At 

Wick there were always congregated the largest number of boats, well found in 

sails, nets, and gear. There were to be found numerous prosperous carers, 

whose myriad barrels lined the quays and streets, and filled the yards and 

stores. The drowsy southern traveller, nodding beside the driver of the 

mail-coach, as it rattled at five in the grey autumn morning over the rough 

street of the little town, was met with the all-pervading and by no means 

agreeable odour of the herring, rotting portions of which lay about putrescent ; 

strong, active, tawny, and bronzed natives of Ultima Thule, or wiry, dark- 

browed, grey-eyed Celtic Highlanders, all clad in dark blue suits and bonnets, 

later in the day lounging about the streets or hurrying along to make their 

preparations for the coming night's work ; signs also of employment in 

plenty for coopers, branders, boat-builders, . net and sail makers, labourers, 

women, and others. Shall all this be done away, and in a few decades the 

bustling town become the sleepy centre of a sleepier agricultural district ? 

This much is certain, the number of boats fishing from Wick steadily decreases. 

In 1874 only 710 boats were engaged, the smallest number for half a century, 

and less by 251 than those of the preceding year, and in 1872 less again by 

about 200. 

There might be some hope of a resuscitation of this fishery had the catch 
last year been a large one. But this was not the case, for whereas in 1873 
there were caught 25,000 oralis more with the fewer number of boats than in 
1872, giving an average of 108 crans to each boat, in 1874 the catch yielded 
*n average of only 94 crans, against an average of 218 crans taken at 
Fraserburgh. 

On the West Coast, also, the returns are not expected to be favourable, the 
Loch Fyne herrings having again deserted their old haunts, where trawling 
is believed by the local drag-net fishers to have a very damaging effect. 

The evidence of the fishermen at . Campbeltown, Tarbert, and Ardrishaig, 
before the Loeh Fyne Fishery Commission, oertainly seems to bear this out, 
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for whenever the trawlers came among them the fishing was spoiled, the 
reasons given being that while the drift-net hung in the sea and allowed the 
fish to mesh themselves without disturbance, the trawl-net was forcibly drawn 
round the fish, causing those that escaped to shoot all through the phosphores- 
cent sea, and so alarm the shoal that it sank to the bottom. The shoal so 
frightened might not rise to the surface that night, and so the drift-nets got 
no fish. The Norwegian fishermen have quite another theory, namely that 
the trawlers destroy the spawn of the herring, which, speedily decaying, 
scares the shoal, which for a long period after are loth to return. 

A suggestion well worthy of consideration, and one that ensures instant 
approval, has been made to assist by means of telegraph the industrious fishers 
of the West Coast, and anyone who has seen the smacks laboriously make 
passages from the Clyde to Rothesay and Lochgoil, or from Greenock to Loch- 
ranza, Tarbert, and Campbeltown, and thence to the distant fishing ports, only 
to find their labour lost, and perhaps to hear of the presence of the shoal at 
some intermediate point unknown to the fishermen, cannot but wish to see this 
aid extended to them. Though the experiment would be new as regards our 
home fisheries, it is one that has been tried with most gratifying results on the 
Norwegian coast, where often, until the aid of the telegraph was called in, the 
poor fishermen met with endless disappointments in attempting to follow the 
shoal from place to place. What we have said of the Clyde is no less applica- 
ble to the distant fisheries. Telegraphic information regarding the movements 
of the fish would be of the utmost assistance to the large number of fishers 
between the Butt of Lewis and Barra, including such important stations as 
Lochboisdale and Lochmaddy, Stornoway, and others in the Minch. 

With all the scientific appliances of modern invention at their command, 
would it be asking too much that the Fishery Board initiate an arrangement of 
this kind, which would, it is believed, be of the greatest assistance to the 
fishermen ? 

Having seen that the fishing has not been uniformly successful, it will be a 
more congenial task to show what marked success has attended the remainder 
of the fishing stations. The season commences in the Hebrides about the 
middle of May, and operations are continued for about two months. In the 
Stornoway and Lochboisdale district upwards of a thousand boats are usually 
engaged. Shetland has for many years held quite an unimportant place 
among the herring" fisheries, most of the men going now to the Faroe cod and 
ling fisheries, so that the yield is small, and seldom exceeds 2,000 orans. 

The Orkney fishing commences about the middle of July and extends to the 
end of August, the same period as that during whioh the East Coast fishings 
continue. The great aggregation of boats has for some years been on the North- 
East Coast of Scotland, where for several seasons the catch has been enormous, 
and has nearly reached the total of the entire Scotch seaboard tip to 1880. 
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It is this districfc which chiefly supplies the herring market, and includes 
twenty-eight stations, at which nearly 3,800 boats during the 1874 season found 
employment. More than two-thirds of these boats, however, were attracted 
to three of the fishing ports, namely, Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Fraserburgh, 
manned by nearly ten thousand men and boys, and casting into the sea, night 
after night, for the space of two months, a quantity of netting which if placed 
continuously would measure considerably over 3,000 miles. The catch by these 
boats in that district exceeds anything previously known there or elsewhere, the 
total take for 1874 on the North-East Coast of Scotland being estimated at 538,206 
crans, against 479,312 crans in 1878 ; 870,020 crans in 1872 ; 858,486 crans in 
1871, and 343,766 crans in 1870. When the averages obtained by the boats of 
the Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Fraserburgh fleets are observed, there need be 
little surprise that so many have deserted other stations for them. Thus the 
average secured at Aberdeen was 209 crans per boat ; at Peterhead, with 750 
boats, an average of 198 crans ; and at Fraserburgh, with 682 boats, the large 
average of 218 crans. The aggregate catch, it will be seen, is thus unprece- 
dented: returns, however, from some of the stations, those of Argyllshire, Ross- 
fe, and Inverness-shire, are yet to be made up, but judging from the past, 
Nereis good reason to hope the totals will be fully up to the average, and 
flioold this be the case, the 1874 fishing will be the most productive on record. 
In 1860 the total cure was 637,000 barrels, and for the next few years. the 
increase was not surprising, till coming to the year 1870 we find the number 
to have been 800,000 barrels; in 1871 and 1872 there were hardly as many, 
bat in 1878 the number had increased to 950,000 barrels, while the cure of 
1874 will probably be found to considerably exceed 1,000,000 barrels. This 
quantity of fish represents a large money value, namely, upwards of £ 1,500,600 
sterling, and a total of eight hundred millions of individual fish, while the 
total catch, including those Bold fresh as well as cured, has been estimated 
at fifteen thousand millions ! 

There is one peculiarity which has marked the last two years of the fishery, 
namely, the large proportion of " spent " fish amongst those caught It is well 
known that fish in this condition are not as valuable a market commodity as 
"full fish;" but there is this to be said, that the greater number so caught, the 
greater certainty there is of illimitable future supplies. Thus each herring, it 
has been found, deposits from 80,000 to 40,000 eggs in the spawning ground, so 
that one morning's catch of " shotten fish " at a certain number of places re- 
presents the reproduction of herrings far exceeding the number caught in any 
one season, and this of course without taking into account the enormous number 
offish which escape the nets, compared with which, it is believed, those caught 
are an infinitesimally small proportion. 

How prolific the herring is, and how wonderfully regular in its habits, is 
exemplified by the uniformity of the quantity caught year by year ; but with im- 
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proved appliances or an increased number of boats the catch could be, there is 
no reason to doubt, greatly increased. Inhere are plenty of fish for any number 
of adventurers, the draughts taken by the. fishermen being, it is said, very 
small compared with the havoc made by the dog-fish, the solan goose, cod, and 
many other hinds of fish and fowl. 

The occupation of the fisherman is one of great exposure and hardship ; it is 
also attended with considerable risk to life. This is easily understood when it 
is considered that the work is carried on at night, that the boats are often 
small, nearly always wet, and subject at all times to the rage of the dements, 
besides the chances of being run down, or meeting with other accidents. That 
the men are hardy is not surprising, for their occupation is a healthy one. We 
have seen hundreds of them lying do wn\ on the road-side for the night, whilst 
waiting their passage by the steamer to their far northerly or westerly homes— 
a night such as the latitudes they frequent often produce, a long-continued 
drizzle, which, by a stretoh of fancy, may be called " Scotch mist," but in reality is 
a very respectable downpour, locally described as a * soft night." Wrapped in 
their seagoing suits of buff oilskin, and with the sheltering sou'wester* or 
warm blue bonnets, they slept sounder on the exposed road-side than does 
many a sybarite on couch of down. 

Regarding the many perils to which these hardy sons of toil are exposed, it 
is surprising how rare are the accidents and loss of life which overtake them si 
sea. Instances numerous enough there are, unfortunately, where a boat, at 
even a fleet of boats, get caught in a squall and are swamped or capsized; iso- 
lated instances, too, of running down ; but when it is considered the enormous 
number of boats employed in the herring industry, it happily appears that 
accidents of this nature, owing, to the thorough knowledge the men possess of 
their boats, and the improvement in their construction that has taken place 
during the last few years, are proportionately small. But if they lead a life of 
peril and hardship, who would go so far as to say that they have not many 
compensating pleasures? Running with flowing sheet before the freshening 
breeze, with its sense of exhilaration and health-giving properties, is of itself a 
pleasure the wealthiest court and the most refined may envy. 

The mere pleasures of " a life on the ocean wave " are at times varied with 
keen excitement, as the nets, shot- into the phosphorescent sea, give promise of 
good success, and thence again withdrawn, yield abundant fulfilment of the 
promise. L. 8. 
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h a small street near the sea-shore, in that part of H — : s known as the 

'Mermen's quarter," there stood a small, plain, two-storied house. There 

m nothing particular to distinguish it from the rest, except the number 7 on 

the door, for in its outward appearance it closely resembled the nineteen 

others which stood in the same row, whilst the opposite houses seemed to have 

been cast in the same mould, so strong was their family likeness. But if by 

chance the door happened to be open, the passer-by could not but be struck 

with the extreme neatness of the dwelling : the inhabitants were evidently 

very poor, but cleanliness was a thing not overlooked in their little household, 

and the good wife of John Garth said to herself — when she had put the kettle 

on the fire, and taken out her work, and sat down, and the kettle began to bubble 

and steam away — " Well, now ! that do give an air of comfort for my Johnnie 

when he comes in wet and cold. He's been working hard all day for me and 

the little ones, and 'twould be hard upon him if things wasn't straight when 

he comes back. It does my heart good to hear his step coming, and then his 

cheery greeting when he gets home. Home, indeed! why, 'twould be a poor 

hud o/iome, if I'd ever so muoh money, and didn't get things tidy, and make * 

tiw oli place look homelike for him, but was worreting and fidgeting abput 

when he comes in to supper; whereas, now the children are fast asleep in bed, 

I can take out my work — and there's always plenty of that to do— 'twouldn't 

do to be idle; at no price ! Why, to-night I must patch Mary's little frock, which . 

she tore bo carelessly to-day : poor child ! she cried so that I hadn't the heart 

to scold her much ; still, I must teach her to try and take better care of her 

^gs, for we're not rieh enough to buy new ones, even when the old's wore 

H and if 'twarn't for Mrs. Laurie's kindness in giving us a bit of clothes 

flow and then, the poor little creatures would have to go half-naked. Good 

fiends I've got, and as good a husband as ever woman had ; and as tp the girl, 

Wfl y> she's young, and a bit giddy like, but you can't put old heads on young 

shoulders ; and she's good at heart, she is, and that's what John says is the; 

chief thing, and what John says is always right ; there's no girl in all this 

street that takes so kindly to the little ones as my Mary. Why, how that 

little crooked boy of Betsey Spiers do love her ! and as for my baby Tom, 

he'd go to the world's end with her, and scarcely lookback, even to cry for his 

^ammy. When she gets bigger, and can go to service at Mrs. Laurie's «... 

H lor ! how my thoughts are running wild ! " 

• • • . " Well, my lassie ; I'm right glad to get home/' said a cheery voice 

at thedoor : " I've looked forward all day to this ; we've had no easy work, 

^st catching our fish, and then landing them, for the sea's running very high ; 

there ain't many that we've caught, neither — scarcely pay for wear and tear of 
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the nets ; bat, maybe, brighter times will come for us yet. I'm sore put about 
to pay the rent this week." 

John Garth (for it was he who had come in) was a fine, powerfully-built 
man, in fisherman's costume, with a sou 1 - wester on his head ; he had a bright, 
merry-looking face, and if ever there was a happy man in this world, that 
man was John Gartb. He loved his God, he loved his wife, he loved his 
children, and was friends with all his neighbaurs ; no wonder, therefore, that 
he was happy. 

" Well, John, we've always managed to keep out of debt, and I daresay we 
shall this time. We'll do without our bit of Sunday meat, if needs be, sooner 
than owe our landlord one penny after nine o'clock on Saturday night ; but 
now, John, dear, be quick, take off your boots — here are your slippers ; and as 
for the kettle, if s been on the boil for the last five minutes, so there'll be some 
nice hot tea for you in a minute." 

"Well! if that ain't a wife as any man might be proud of!" said John, 
smiling ; and he couldn't resist giving her a hearty kiss. "But, stop a moment, I 
must just go and look at my bairnies in bed ; they'm asleep, mother, I s'pose?*' 

" Yes, John, ever so long ago." 

John soon returned, and sat down. His meal was simple, yet everything 
looked comfortable ; he had a good appetite, and felt that he was entitled to 
his supper, for he had worked hard to earn it. Supper ended, he lighted iis 
pipe, and smoked till his wife had cleared the table; then she brought the 
large family Bible, out of which John read a few verses, and then both joined 
in prayer to their Almighty Father, commending themselves and their 
children to His loving care, and before long the whole family was fast asleep. 
In the meantime we must tell the reader a little about John Garth. 

John Garth was a fisherman by trade, and we might almost say by nature 
tod, for his father and grandfather were fishermen before him. When he was 
just eight-and-twenty he contrived to win the heart of Fanny Harland, who 
was then living as housemaid in Mrs. Laurie's family. Having looked out a 
suitable house, they spent most of their little savings in furnishing it : though 
they could not afford to get much, yet what they had they looked upon with 
great satisfaction, as it was all " their own." 

In course of time two children were born, the elder, Mary, being six years 
older than little Tom. With the children came expenses ; but John Gartb, 
who had prospered, and now shared with Joe Spiers a boat, which they had 
named ' The Wave, ' generally made both ends meet, and when he had 
any spare time, made nets, which he sold to the fishermen, buying up their 
old ones to sell to the gardeners in the neighbourhood. 

5|C 3f* 3|C 5J* Tf ^^ ^ 

• Let us pass over the next six years. Things had gone on very much in 
the same way. John Garth's business had steadily increased, and he and Joe 
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Spiers had earned quite a tidy little Bum of money by their fishing. Year by 
year he had put by a few pounds in the savings'-bank, and subscribed to 
the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners' Society, for, as he said to his 
wife, " It may be useful to help us in our old age, or it may help little Tom 
when he wants to 'prentice himself, for his heart seems set on being a 
shoemaker/ 1 

Mary had now gone as kitchen-maid in Mrs. Laurie's house, and the mother 
felt that she was safe there, for Mrs. Laurie was one who carefully looked 
after not only the bodily but also the spiritual good of her servants. 

It happened this year that soon after the herring-season came in the 
rough weather began, and the gales continued off and on for four or five weeks. 
The fishermen were in despair, as it was generally the time they were able to 
get a little money to carry them on through the winter, and this particular 
winter everything was especially dear — coal, bread, and meat having risen in 
price. They took every opportunity they could to put to sea, and many were 
the risks they ran ; but, hitherto, every boat had come back in safety. 
One morning, when the weather looked brighter than usual, Joe Spiers and 
John Garth agreed that they would start for a more distant fishing-ground 
than usual. As it wanted yet an hour to high-tide, John Garth went back 
home to say " good-bye " to his wife, and tell her that probably he should be 
oat two or three days. " My lassie," said he, " don't you be over-anxious 
about me, nor worry if I don't come home as soon as you expect ; you know 
oar Father's overhead : His promise is always the same ; He hath been mind- 
ful of us — He will bless us. 1 think we may trust Him, lassie — He's always 
been our friend." Then, seeing his wife struggling hard to prevent the tears 
coming, he said, reverently, " God bless you, my wife, and may He bring me 
home to you and the little ones in safety ! " She tried to say " Amen," but her 
voice failed her ; nevertheless, her Heavenly Father heard the earnest but 
unspoken " Amen " which came from the depths of her soul. Then he kissed 
his little Tom, and was off, giving a long, lingering look behind him as he went. 
He hurried to the beach, where Joe Spiers and the rest of the men were 
waiting for him. Betsey Spiers had come down, with her little crooked boy, 
to see her husband start. " Good-bye, Betsey," said John ; "just look in at 
my wife now and then, and cheer her up ; she's a wee bit low at my going, 
and she'll be all the better if a neighbour drops in sometimes." " Yes, that I 
*ill," cried Betsey ; but John could not catch her answer, as they were already 
off. Betsey and her little boy watched the boat for some time : she looked so 
pretty with all her canvas spread to catch the wind which took her rapidly out 
to sea; and Betsey pictured to herself the return of ' The Wave ' laden with 
fob for the market No' wonder, then, that when she dropped in for a little 
gossip with Mrs. Garth she did the poor woman good, for cheerfulness is 
catching, and, as Solomon says, " A merry heart doeth good, like medicine." 




The day wore on, and the sky began to look dark, and thruo 
were covering the horizon towards the south-west. Aa night approached, i« 
few fishermen who remained on shore looked at the hoisted drum (the sigMl 
of a coming gale), and then anxiously at the gathering storm, and shook their 
heads whilst they thought of " those at sea." The moon endeavoured to peep 
through the blackness, but clouds kept scudding across her, and eclipsed b« 
brightness. Darker and darker became the sky, and fiercer and fiercer the 
wind ; the rolling of distant thunder was distinctly heard, and bright Hashes 
of lightning showed that a storm was raging furiously at aea. Oh ! ho" 
those peals of thunder seemed to bring a message of -ill-omen to many loving 
hearts in that little street where the Garths lived! and when the morning 
broke, the anxious faces of the wives, who crowded to the beach, told what a 
night of suffering they had had. How they strained their eyes to get sight a: 
any sail in the distant horizon ; and when the afternoon of that long, dreary dsj 

came, bringing with it a few of the 1 i s boats, their excitement was almost 

too intense even to ask after those they sought. Great was the rejoicing of those 
who found their husbands, fathers, or brothers ; but many had still to wait 
till the following day to know the fate of their relations and friends. One 1>j 
one the boats returned ; hut five days passed, and yet John Garth and Joe 
Spiers came not. Presently a rumour spread abroad that a body had been 

We are indebted for the above Engraving to the Eev. Cbas. Bullock, M.A., editor 
of " liaise Words on the Waters," which we can heartily recommend as a good, 
sound, and interesting magazine for mariners, published by Nisbet and Co., London, 
monthly, one penny. — Ed. S. M, 
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washed ashore near F— — , bat nothing definite could be learnt Two or 
three days later the local paper confirmed the rumour, stating that there had 

been found washed on the beach near F the body of a man, dressed 

in fisherman's clothes marked 1 "J. S. ; " it added that there was a scar on the 
left cheek, and that in the trouser-pooket had been found a silver hunting- 
watch, with a crack across the figure 6, the maker's name, " Jones, H ." 

Even the stoutest-hearted of the fishermen dared not to be the bearer of these 
evil tidings to Betsey, for there appeared little room to doubt that the man 
found drowned was her husband ; so two or three of them called on the clergy- 
man, Mr. Ashley, and begged him to go and break the news to her, whilst 
Tom Carlyle and Robert Baker started off to Folkestone to see if they could 
identify the body. The inquest had been held, and poor Joe Spiers had been de« 
cently buried in the quiet little churchyard, but they were able to prove that the 
clothes belonged to him, and brought them and the watch back for poor Betsey. 

When Mrs. Garth first heard the report of Joe Spiers being drowned, she 
refused to believe it, but as the sad story was confirmed* in the newspapers, 
and again by the two men who went t> identify the body, all hope of her 
husband's life being spared forsook her; she felt stunned, crushed by the 

heavy trial ; she could scarcely realize that she was indeed a widow, that he 

who started but a short time before so fall of life and health was now gone 
from her, only waiting till " the sea gives up her dead." Her nerves had 
received a severe shock, and for many days she was ill with a kind of low 
fever, and her neighbours sent for Mary. It was a hard task ever for Mary 
to try arid keep under her own grief, and Btrive to cheer her mother, and often 
at first a choking sensation would cut short some loving, bright remark. 

One Sunday morning Mrs. Garth, who had hitherto not left the house, saw 
Mary putting on her shawl, as if preparing to go ont. " Where are you 
going, my dear? 9 she asked. " To church, mother, unless you would rather 
I stopped at home with you." 

Mrs. Garth remained silent for a moment. The words seemed to bring a 
Hnd of reproach to her. Hitherto she had thought herself unequal, and won- 
dered how Mary could go. Presently she said, " I shall try and go too." 
Then she quietly put on her widow's bonnet and her black shawl, and went 
with Mary. They had not far to go ; but it was a hard trial to the poor woman 
to go without her John to the House of God, where the two so often had 
knelt together in prayer and praise ; and as the preacher gave out his text, 
" Pnt thou thy trust in the Lord," her thoughts wandered back to a Sunday 
long ago, when they two had listened to that same text. She did not murmur, 
bnt she felt very sad ; yet the words had comforted her, and on their way 
home, Mrs. Garth, on passing a collecting-box for the reception of money for ship- 
wrecked mariners, put in sixpence, for she said to Mary, " Others may want 
it more than I.'* 
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Three days after, Mary went out to do some shopping, and as the evening 
was drawing on, and the lamps were being lighted in the streets, Mrs. Garth 
heard the postman's unmistakable knock at her door. It wasn't often that 
she had a letter, and she wondered from whom it could hare come, but she 
had mislaid her speotacles, and could not therefore see to read. It was no use 
fidgeting, it could be nothing to interest her now, she thought, and knowing 
that Mary would come in shortly, she put the letter on the table, and sat 
down and quietly waited. On Mary's return her mother handed her the letter, 
but no sooner had she glanced at the envelope than she cried out, "Oh! 
mother, mother !— it's his writing — I'm sure of it — it's my father's !" 

Let us pass over the scene which took place in the little house, and read for 
ourselves John Garth's letter : — 

" Mr vert deab Wife, Hospital, E : Ward No. 7. 

" I know you must have felt dreadful anxious about me, and mayhap you thought 

I was dead, bat, thank God, my life is spared, though the doctor says I shall always 

be lame. They are very kind to me here, and says they will send me home in ten 

days, and says they'll give me some money for the journey. Joe Spiers, who mast 

be home long before this, I s'pose, will have told yon all about how I broke my 

leg, and had to be landed here, and yon may tell him how I'm getting on. Give 

my love to Mary and Tom ; 'and I am your affectionate husband, 

"John Gaeth." 
* # * * * # * 

In about a week more John Garth, sadly changed in appearance, arrived at 
the old home. He had left it the picture of health, now he looked thin and pale, 
and walked with the help of a crutch. And he told them how much he had 
suffered, but that the nurses in the hospital had been very kind to him— and 
there was one more particularly so, he said, to whom he used to talk about his 
wife and children ; and how, as soon as he could, he wrote a letter home, 
because he knew his wife would be wanting him, and he didn't come. And 
then he told of the kindness of the Hod. Agent of the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society in' giving him a pass by train, and money to get back again to 

H . And then Mrs. Garth told him of the loss of Joe Spiers, and 

the rest of the men of ' The Wave.' And John Garth and his wife thanked 
God for all His goodness to them, for they felt how lovingly TTig hand had 
been guiding and directing everything. 

Now, John Garth, though too much crippled to go to sea again, gets Mb 
living by net-making; and Mary and Tom help their parents with little presents 
now and then ; and ever as the day of the year comes round on which John 
came home as one " alive from the dead," Mrs. Garth puts into the collecting- 
box as much money as she can afford, wrapped up in a paper, with the words 
written, " Thank God ! " 
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THE SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL.* 

Undkr the title of " The Story of the Tentmaker," the late Dean of Lichfield 
gives a most interesting sketch of the life and labours of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. We extract that portion of it which relates to his shipwreok. 
The duty of Festus, after Paul had appealed to Caesar, was to send him to 
Home. He was therefore delivered, with other prisoners, to a centurion named 
Julius, belonging to the " Augustan cohort," a title given to several Roman 
legions, as the Rifle Brigade among us also consists of a large body of men, 
equal in number to many regiments. Julius's name would lead us to think 
that he was a gentleman by birth (as he certainly was in behaviour), as belong- 
ing to the Julian Gens, a distinguished family at Rome, to which the first 
Caesar belonged. Luke, the writer of the Acts, and Aristarchus, a Thessa- 
lonian, were of St. Paul's company. When they reached Sidon, Julius cour- 
teously gave Paul liberty to Bee his Christian friends in that place, and to 
obtain such help for his wants on the voyage as their brotherly love might 
enable and dispose them to give. 

laving reached Myra, a large city on a hill near the coast of Lycia, now In 
rains, the centurion joined a corn-ship of Alexandria bound for Italy, a large 
vessel that carried, with Julius and his prisoners, 276 persons. These Alex- 
andrian corn-ships were welcome guests in the port of Ostia, and had the 
privilege of entering the port with their topsails set. The owner of the 
ship was on board, as was usually the case, and often acted as captain. There 
was also "the master," (xxvii. 11) : probably the sailing-master, or pilot. 

The west wind only carried them about 130 miles in several days, and pre- 
vented them making to the west ; they therefore made for Crete. Passing 
round Salmone, its eastern promontory, and keeping under the lee of its 
southern coast, they reached the " Fair Havens," a roadstead lying a little 
east of Cape Matala, and sheltered by the cape from the prevailing west wind. 
Coasting with difficulty along Crete they reached Lasea, about five miles 
eastward of the Fair Havens, and probably the nearest town. Both names 
are still used there. 

The great Jewish fast of the Atonement, which fell about the beginning of 
October, being by this time past, it was considered too late in the year to begin 
a long voyage, and Paul strongly advised them not to sail, because he perceived 
" that the voyage would be with hurt and much damage, not only of the ship 
but also of their lives." But the centurion to whom he spoke naturally gave 
greater weight to the opinion of the owner and pilot than to Paul's. His 
words, however, were not thrown away. When the event proved that he had 

*By the late Dr. Champneys, Dean of Lichfield, in "Day of Days/' an admirable 
wmuaJ, conducted by the Bev. Chas. Bullock, editor of " Home Words." 

H 
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been right, the remembrance of what he had said gave weight to his after 
words, and led them to listen to him. 

The harbour not being convenient to winter in, as it was open to the 
southerly winds, the prevailing opinion was that they should make for Phenice 
a Cretan harbour. A south wind that sprung up led them to believe that they 
should be able to double Cape Matala and strike across the bay to Phenice. 
The wind, however, only drew them out of their safe quarters. In that part 
of the Mediterranean a southerly breeze is often followed by a violent hurri- 
cane from the north-east, called a Levanter. All attempts to work the ship 
to windward failed : " the ship was caught and could not face the wind," and 
was driven before the strong north-easterly gale towards the south-west till it 
came near to the little island then called Clauda, now Gozzo, under the lee of 
whose southern shore they ran, but found the water so rough that they had 
hard work to get the boat on board that was towing astern. 

The ship laboured so much in the heavy sea, and was so strained by 
the violent gale, that it was thought necessary to pass cables, which vessels 
carried for that purpose, under her keel and then over her deck, and then 
round and round again, straining these as tight as possible so as to hold her 
timbers together. 

But there was another danger. The Great Syrtis, a large sandy* gulf, lay to 
the Bouth-west, as well known and as much dreaded by the Bailors of that time 
as the " Goodwins" are now by those that have to make for London from the 
southern coast. They, therefore, lowered " the gear, 1 ' probably the heavy 
tackle and main yard. « But to enable her to get away from the Great Syrtis 
she must make way to the north-west. It is therefore likely that they brought 
her to, with her right or starboard side to the wind, set her storm sails, and 
having got into the boat and " undergirded " her, they let her drift, at the rate 
of about a mile and a half an hour, to leeward — that is to the left, so making 
her course west by north. 

It is likely that she had become leaky through straining. They, therefore, 
the next day threw out part of the cargo. On the third day after they threw 
over " the tackling," probably the heavy rigging ; perhaps one of the yards. 
They had no means of knowing whereabouts they were, for " neither sun nor 
stars " — the only guides for seamen in those days— had been seen for many 
days, and the storm still lay so fiercely on them that " all hope of being saved 
was now taken away." 

They had done all that men could do to save the ship and their own lives. 
They had given up hope in everything they could do. This then was the time 
for God to come in. 

There is the ship, a helpless wreck upon the raging waters, which heave and 
toss and roll her as if in Bport. There, clinging to her sides and ropes, or pale 
with terror and exhaustion from sea- sickness, on her deck are her passengers ; 
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while her crew, having done all they could, have not even work to keejfr them 
from the thought of speedy death. 

Paul stands forward on that reeling deok ; there is no fear on his face nor 
terror in his looks, but calm, quiet, strong confidence. There is hope in the 
very tones of his voice, as there is assurance of safety in his words : " Sirs, ye 
should have hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from Crete, and so got 
this harm and loss ; and now I exhort you to be of good cheer, lor there shall 
be no loss of any man's life among you, but of the ship." 

How does he know this ? Who has told it him? Did anyone see the messen- 
ger who brought him these good tidings ? No one else saw that heavenly 
messenger. The darkness of that storm-tossed deok and that pitchy, stormy 
night was not enlightened by his presence; but Paul saw him. 

" There stood by me," he went on to say, " this night the Angel of God, 
whose I am and whom I serve, saying, Fear not, Paul, thou must be brought 
before Caesar : and, lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with thee." 

As God's servant, who was to stand before Caesar, he was safe, and for his 
sake every one in that ship was safe also. While they were in despair he had 

payed. The answer had been, " God hath given thee." Yes, God had given 

the whole crew and passengers, and Roman officer, and soldiers, as a gift to 

His servant, in answer to his earnest ' believing prayers. God could have 
saved him without saving them. That ship might have been broken to atoms 
on the beach of Melita, and he have been lifted to the shore while all on board 
beside him perished. But He who put it into Paul's loving heart to ask it 
gave him the lives of all that sailed with him. How little does the careless 
world know how much it owes to the prayers of Christ's despised servants ! 
This very earth on which they live is only spared from breaking up because 
of them. 

It was now a fortnight since they left Crete. About midnight, the sailors, 
whose attention had doubtless been quickened by Paul's words to observe 
every sign of land, " deemed that they drew near to some country. 7 ' They 
were probably near to the point of Koura, on the coast of Malta, and although 
the land is too low to be seen on a dark night, the sound of the breakers, 
could be heard at a distance. On casting the lead they found they were in 
twenty fathoms water, and in a short time the water shoaled to fifteen 
fathoms — thirty feet shallower between the two castings of the lead. They, 
therefore anchored immediately by the stern, though, like our ships, they 
usually anchored by the bows. Being thus anchored the vessel would be 
more easily stopped, would be kept from swinging round upon the rocks, and 

would be in the right position to be run on shore as soon as the morning 

hroke. 

The sailors wished to escape, and pretending that they wanted to cast 
anchors out of the bow, let down the boat. Paul, knowing what they meant to 

h2 
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do, and knowing that the angel had said, " God hath given thee all that sail 
with thee/' told the centurion and the soldiers that, except those sailors 
stopped in the ship, they could not be saved ; and they at once cut the ropes 
and let the boat go. 

Knowing that they would all hare to make an effort to get on shore, Paul 
urged them to take some food, and set the example, after giving thanks to God 
before them all. 

When the day broke at last, they saw a creek with a sandy beach. Weighing 
the anchors, nnlashing the ropes by which the rudder was fastened, and 
hoisting the mainsail, they made toward the shore. As soon as the bows of 
the ship were on shore, the furious waves broke the stern to pieces. The 
soldiers, thinking they should have to answer for the prisoners if they 
escaped, would have killed them all ; bat the centurion, wishing to save Paul, 
kept them from doing this, and, taking the command into his own hands, told 
those who could swim to throw themselves into the sea, and the rest to take 
a board or a broken piece of the ship, and do the same ; and as God had 
promised, so it was: they escaped all safe to land. 

Yes, and everyone who is- on board another ship shall also escape safe to 
land. That ship's crew and passengers were saved for the sake of one of 
Christ's favoured servants ; shall not all be safe with whom Christ Himself 
is ? And He is with all that truly believe and trust in Him. He is as truly 
with them as He was with His disciples in their vessel when it seemed as if 
it must founder in the furious storm. It was simply impossible that they 
should perish when He was with them. His true servants are as sure of 
safety as all who entered into the ark were sure. May God grant us " so to 
pass, in the ark of Christ's Church, the waves of this troublesome world, that 
we may come to the land of everlasting life." 

The island on which St. Paul and his fellow-voyagers were cast, was Melita, 
now called Malta. , 

The soundings and anchorage near the bay, called St. Paul's Bay, still 
answer to those given by St Luke in his most deeply interesting narrative. 
The channel between the island of Salmonetta and the mainland would appear 
to those on board the ship " a place between two seas," and as we know that 
the ship passed the island of Clauda, the rate at which she would drift, with 
an E.N.E. wind, about a mile and a half an hour, would carry her from 
Clauda to Melita in thirteen days. For these reasons, and by the course after- 
wards taken in the voyage from the island by Syracuse to Puteoli, we can Have 
no doubt that the island on which St. Paul was shipwrecked was Malta. 

The ancient Maltese were of Phoenician origin. The Greeks and Romans 
called all nations but themselves " barbarians," as the Chinese do to this day. 
Malta was at that time probably overgrown with forests, as most lands have 
been in very early times. These have now been cut down, and with them 
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venomons serpents have disappeared ; but the disease of which the father of 
Pnbh'ni, " the chief man of the island," was afflicted, " fever and dysentery ," ia 
still found in the island. The title given to Publics shows that he was deputy 
to the Praetor of Sicily, and held, therefore, the first plaoe in the island, not 
only as a wealthy proprietor or " laird," but as a Roman officer. 
St. Paul's unselfish and energetic character was never more plainly seen 




than in the way he acted directly he and the rest were safe on shore. Heavy 
win was falling, and the cold was severe (Acts xxvlii. 2). The inhabitants, 
who had probably thronged down to the beach, kindled a large fire, and kindly 
received and welcomed the shivering, shipwrecked men. He who bad done 
"> great a part on the storm-tossed ship was not idle on the shore. While 
others cowered round the fire, warming their chilled and half-frozen limbs, 
«ff -thoughtful love led him to " do what he could," and that was to help to 
ieep np the fire. 

While gathering some sticks for this purpose, a viper, which lay among 
them, numbed by the cold, came to life again by the sodden warmth, and 
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sprang oat and fastened on his hand. The people had most likely observed 
hat he was a prisoner, and with the belief so deeply embedded in the human 
mind that vengeance dogs the murderer's steps, they at once concluded that he 
"was a murderer, whom, though he had escaped the sea, yet vengeance 
suffered not to live." But when, instead of swelling and falling down dead 
suddenly, which they well knew to be the common effect of a bite from that 
kind of serpent, the man calmly shook off the venomous beast into the fire 
and had no hurt, they changed their minds, and concluded that he must be a God- 

The Roman propraetor threw open his house, which was close to the scene 
of their shipwreck, and took them all in and lodged them three days courteously. 
This large-hearted hospitality was rewarded in a way he never could have 
even dreamed of, by one of the prisoners under Julius the centurion's charge. 
For Paul, hearing that the father of their host was lying dangerously ill in the 
house, went in to him, prayed (so teaching all that saw and heard him, " in 
whose name and by whose power " he did it), and laid his hand on him, and 
the intermittent fever at once disappeared, the "bloody flux," the fatal 
dysentery, was removed, and he was well. The tidings of this marvellous 
sure spread through the island, and others who had diseases came to the 
place and were healed. 

Can we suppose that these " barbarians " learnt nothing more from St. Paul's 
visits than that his God, whom he served, could cure diseases of the body? 
Bather may we not believe that when, after three months 1 stay in Malta, the 
season allowed them to put to sea earlier than usual, when the grateful people 
loaded the Alexandrian corn- ship, which had wintered in the isle with their 
gifts, so peculiarly seasonable after their loss of everything by the shipwreck, 
their thankfulness sprang not only from a loving remembrance of what had 
been done to the diseased bodies of many dear to them, hut of the higher and 
better healing which the souls of some had received. 

A more wonderful character than the Apostle the world never saw, excepting 
only Him from whom Paul received all his graces and his gifts. 

There is a " crown of righteousness " in store for every true Christian. The 
most humble head is measured for its own crown. But on that day, when 
they who " love His appearing ■" shall see Him as He is, will there be a 
Christian who will wear a brighter crown than he of whom we have been 
reading? Will there he a minister of Christ' who will have more redeemed 
and saved souls to present to his Lord, and to be his " glory and crown of 
rejoicing at that day" than Saul of Tarsus — the loving, laborious, highly- 
favoured, and deeply-tried Apostle of the Gentiles ? 

< It is more than likely that we in England owe the beginning of our 
Christianity to him who, imprisoned at the same time with Caraotacus and his 
daughter Claudia, may have taught her what she carried back to her British 
home with her noble husband, Pudens (2 Tim. iv. 21). 
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THE WAIFS OP THE « LA PLATA.' 

A remarkable episode in the story of the frightful loss of this steamer (an 
account of which we gave in out last number, page 29) is the rescue, after 
drifting about for three days on the ocean, of Henry Lamont, boatswain, and 
John Hooper, a quartermaster, of the ship. " On Sunday morning, the 29th 
November, 1874, when it became evident that the ' La Plata ' must founder, 
the fires being extinguished and the water rapidly rising in the hold, two of 
the lifeboats on deck, one on the port and the other on the starboard side, 
were manned by some of the officers and crew, in the expectation that when 
the ship sank beneath them the boats would be left floating. This was really 
the case with one of the boats — but just as the ship was on the point of sinking, 
a heavy sea washed over her, broke up the other boat, in which fifteen men, 
including Lamont and Hooper, were sitting, and washed the whole of the 
boat's crew overboard. Lamont and Hooper had just risen to the surface 
when the ship took her final plunge, and they were drawn down again by the 
suction. On coming up the second time they saw floating' close to them the 
damaged air-raft, which they contrived to get hold of, This raft was made of 
compartments filled with air, and joined by a canvas band, forming a seat. 
Seated on this band they were in a sort of trough, and the water came up to 
their waists. Their bodies below the waist getting gradually benumbed, their 
only hope of escaping a lingering death lay in their being observed by some 
passing ship; and this chance seemed small indeed, for to any ship not 
passing quite close they would have been a tiny dark speck on the water, 
invisible, unless when just on the crest of a wave, and then only visible by the 
&id of a telescope. Then the sea was continually washing over them, and, 
unless they had been men of strong vitality and sound physique, they could 
hardly have lived through the three days until their final rescue. 

"Baring the Sunday, the first day of their suffering, their anxious eyes could 
only discover one passing ship, and she passed much too far off to see them. On 
Monday there was a strong breeze and nasty sea, which continually broke over 
them, but the weather was fine. Several ships passed at a distance ; these they 
could plainly see, but by none of them could they hope to be seen. Tuesday 
was calm during the greater part of the day, and their hopes of safety were 
raised by seeing a three-masted schooner which passed within half a mile of 
them. They shouted with all their might, and thought they must be heard, 
hut the schooner sailed on and heeded them not. The cry of distress was not 
heard, nor the dark speck on the water observed. Towards Tuesday evening 
the breeze freshened, and it continued to blow hard during the night. The 
men were exhausted, and in the conflict between wearied nature and hopes o 
life, they sank into a state between sleeping and waking, dozing for a minute or 
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two and then suddenly starting again into consciousness. Abeut four on 
Wednesday morning the one who was in his waking moments saw through the 
darkness the loom of a dark object bearing down upon them, and immediately 
roused his companion. It was a vessel, which rapidly approached and came 
within 100 yards of them. With all the strength that was left to them they 
uttered their cry for assistance, and to their unspeakable joy, after a few 
seconds' interval, a bright light told that their cry had been heard and was 
answered. For two hours the light burnt like a beacon of safety before their 
eyes, but just before dawn it disappeared, and when day broke no ship was 
anywhere to be seen. Hope was fast giving way to despair when, about two 
hours after daylight, the missing vessel bore down towards them. This was 
the Dutch schooner ' Wilhelm Benklezoon.' The master, when he heard the 
cry of distress, had immediately brought his ship to, and lay to till the 
morning." They were taken to Gibraltar, and after some days' rest, were 
transferred to the steamer ' Cathay,' which duly arrived at Southampton. A 
special reporter of the Daily News met them, and the following items will 
interest our readers as the result of his interview: — 

« 

" ' But wasn't it curious,' said Hooper to the reporter, ' that we never felt 
either hungry or thirsty ? No, not until we had the first mouthful on board 
the Dutchman. We had no tobacoo — no nothing. Oh yes, chum, I'm wrong, 
we had your medal of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society.' 

" I asked what in the world relation that had to eating or drinking, ' More 
than you think for,\ replied Hooper. ' On the Wednesday morning, when 
we thought the Dutch schooner had gone, we felt dry in our mouths with the 
fever of the anxiety. So Lamont brought out his Society's medal, and we 
chewed away at that to make the spittle come. It wasn't much of a breakfast 
for two, was it ? Let the gentleman look at it, mate.' 

"And at the word Lamont produced a medal with its edges all bitten, jagged, 
and indented with tooth-marks. It had the effigy of Nelson on one side, with 
those famous words of his — ' England expects every man to do his duty ;' and 
it seemed to me that the two men before me had not been unworthy of the 
motto or of the country of the hero of Trafalgar.' 

One of the Honorary Agents of the Society, on reading the above in the 
Daily News, wrote to the Secretary that he once relieved a chief mate who had 
been cast away, and who told him that his only sustenance for five days was 
a medal. It will interest our readers to know that we supply each of our 
Fishermen and Mariners' subscribers annually with a medal, to the number 
of 60,000, and as each medal has the number of the member's ticket scratched 
on it, we can, in case of bodies picked up with them on, identify the owners 
of them, and communicate with their friends. 
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ADRIFT. 

" Our Father which art in Heaven." 

Cast out, afar, adrift, alone, afloat, 
Alone sate a man, in a lonely boat, 

The last of a good ship's company ; 
And the strange weird look in his darkened face, 
Living there, alone, in the awful space, 

Was as sad as aught sad could be. 

Bat on he went, and he steered nowhere, 
Nor looked about, or had ever a care, 

Save to keep her head to the wave ; 
Just so steered on, with an instinct true, 
For to shun a danger was all that he knew, 

And to shrink from a watery grave ; 

With a stiffened gaze that was not despair, 
With a heavy look that, was not of care, 

Steered onward the orphaned man, 
Without ever a glance at the belt around, 
If ever perchance a ship were found 

Within reach of his vision's span. 

Yet the vacant gaze through the darkened air 
At length discerned a sea-gull there, 

Or a something that looked like life : 
Then a tear on his sunken cheek rolled down, 
And his brow grew dark with a dreary frown, 

Amid all this dreadful strife : 

" Is there One to care ?" so his thought bestirred; 
*' The babe hath its father! " He spoke the word, 

And a river of tears ran fast. 
" Father in Heaven, oome, help Thou me, 
Alone in space on the seething sea, 

Mid the ocean so dark and vast." 

Then again he looked, on the belt afar, 
Towards the speck of life or the distant star, 

And he motionless gazed long ; 
And wondered that never the bird drew near, 
Nor flapped its wing in the dismal sphere, 

Or lessened to view, till gone. 

Yet he gazed, and steered towards that doubtful spot, 
To know what it was, or what was not, 

And again to his God he cried : 
" The father he careth for his children dear, 
Father in Heaven, come, help Thou, here, 

For my faith it is sorely tried ! " 
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Then flashed a light for a moment's space, 
From behind a cloud in the dismal place, 

And on towards the thing he steered, 
Till it drew a-near, and the speck grew white, 
And flattered and waved in the lurid light, 

And, " Oh God! a ship appeared." 

Then the darkened heaven its face unveiled, 
And a bound at his heart the rescue hailed, 

And down on the barque he bore : 
" Father in Heaven, who watched o'er me, 
Alone, adrift, on the seething sea, 

Let me now trust Thee evermore." 

Ellinor J. Kelly. 



THE HISTORY OF MERCHANT SHIPPING.* 

[Second Notice.] 

In his history, Mr. Lindsay contributes a very interesting chapter on Britain. 
He says ; " The successful career which has distinguished the Royal Navy of 
Great Britain in her contests for many centuries on the ocean, and the vast 
proportions to which her merchant shipping has extended during the present 
generation, render the details of her incipient attempts at navigation one of 
the most interesting portions of her domestic history. Separated from the rest 
of Europe by a sea, which in winter is very boisterous, and in summer often 
disturbed by currents and uncertain winds ; surrounded by a ooast full of 
danger, and with the channels of its principal havens interspersed with trea- 
cherous sand-banks ; the ancient Britons must have been an adventurous race 
to launch their frail barks, for even a limited voyage, on waters so often dis- 
turbed by storm and tempest. Their trade, moreover, during the early periods 
of their history was very inconsiderable, notwithstanding the convenient 
situation of their island for carrying on an extensive commerce ; and the 
greater number of their vessels were of the rudest description. Caesar speaks 
of them as being, even in his time, of the slightest construction, with the keels 
and ribs framed of some light wood and covered with leather ; and Lucan says, 

* they were constructed of osiers, twisted and interwoven with each other, and 
then covered with strong hides.' In such vessels as these the Britons worked 
their way along their iron-bound and tempest-tossed shores, and frequently 
made the passage to Ireland and the coasts of Gaul. From the fact, however, 
that they carried on a trade, though limited, in their own vessels with, the 

■■'■■■■ \ ■■ ■> — 

* " History of Merchant Shipping atid< Ancient Gpratneroeh" By W. S. Lindsay. 

Sampson Low A Go. 1874* 
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Veneti on the coasts of Brittany, sometimes extending their voyages to the 
river Garonne, it is a fair inference that they possessed other Vessels of a 
larger and stronger description, and that they had learnt something of ship- 
building from the Veneti, and possibly from the Phoenicians. Bat if it were 
true, as has been asserted by more than one author, that when the Britons 
undertook a voyage they abstained from food till it was completed, these 
voyages most have been very short indeed; not longer than Gaul or 
Ireland. 
"Although Britain had been for so many centuries more or less known to the 
Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, and the neighbouring continental tribes, it 
continued up to the time of the invasion of Julius Caesar to be a terra incognita 
to the rest of the ancient world ; the preservation of such ignorance having 
been, no doubt, a matter of state policy with those who had some acquaint- 
ance with it, in order that the monopoly of their trade might not be inter- 
fered with by any interlopers. Hence, too, the stories sedulously spread o 
the barbarous character of its inhabitants, of the naked bodies painted with 
colours in imitation of beasts of prey ; and though Caesar himself only says 
that 'they stained themselves blue with woad, and wore their hair long, with 

Mstaohios,' on the other hand, there is good reason for believing that the 
Britons of the south and south-eastern parts of England were by no means 
tie barbarians some writers have asserted. It is certain they were of the same 
mce as, and nearly connected with, the Belga? of the opposite continents, for 
Caesar tells us that many names of oities in the two countries were the same ; 
that their manners greatly resembled those of the Gauls ; that Divitiacus, 
a king of one of the Belgian tribes, was also the ruler of a wide district in Eng- 
land, much as in later times our Edwards and Henries held large provinces in 
France. We know, further, that the southern portions of England were then 
thickly peopled, and that the Britons were in some respects so far in advance 
of their neighbours, that the Gauls used to send their sons to England for the 
purpose of learning the sacred rites of the Druids — an order of priests, be it 
remembered, who made use of Greek letters for both their public and private 
transactions. 

" The invasion by Caesar was the result of various and mixed circumstances, 
among which we may well believe one inducement to have been the desire on 
bis part of making his rule in Gaul pre-eminently famous, by the subjugation 
under Roman rule of an island about which so many stories were current 
among his countrymen. Britain, described in Virgil as ' beyond the limits of 
the known world,' was supposed to be rich in gold and silver, with an ocean 
fertile in pearls. Indeed, Suetonius speaks of it as a popular belief, that it 
was in quest of pearls that Caesar crossed the channel. Bat a more probable 
reason' for his proposed attempt is that alleged by Napoleon III., viz. his 
having found the natives of Britain invariably aiding his enemies in his Gallic 
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wars, and especially in his conflict with the Veneti, during the summer of the 
year of his first invasion, b.o. 55. 

"From the magnitude of Caesar's second expedition to our shores, it is gene- 
rally thought thathe intended to subjugate the whole of the island. Tacitus, how- 
ever, in his life of Agricola, confesses that Caesar, in his two campaigns, only 
made the discovery of Britain ; that, though victorious, he was unable to main- 
tain his position ; that, on leaving the island, not a single Roman was left 
behind him ; and that for nearly a hundred years afterwards the Britons were 
as free as ever, and paid no tribute to the imperial city. Yet the Romans and 
ancient Britons were alike gainers by their mutual intercourse, for from this 
period their commercial intercourse rapidly increased. The corn and cattle of 
the Britons rose to a value hitherto unknown, while iron and pearls, of an 
inferior description, were eagerly sought after by the Romans. A new and vast 
field was opened up for their tin, lead, wool, and skins. A considerable trade 
also arose between the two countries, in time, in marl and chalk, and in the 
manufacture of baskets — graceful in design and curious in workmanship— for 
which the Britons were famous." 

" We find that the Britons at the commencement of the Christian era occupied 
a position which, if far short of the high state of civilization the Romans had 
reached, was greatly superior to that of most of the northern nations of Europe, 
or of the Goths and Vandals when, three centuries afterwards, they over- 
ran the Empire and became masters of the imperial city. Indeed the famous 
speech of Caractacus, when taken captive to Rome, shows a nobility of cha- 
racter, nay, we may add, an amount of civilization that would not have been 
anticipated. ' If I had made,' said the noble Briton, ' that prudent use of 
prosperity which my rank and fortune enabled me to do, I might have oome 
hither as your friend rather than as your prisoner; nor would you have 
disdained the alliance of a king descended from illustrious ancestors, and 
ruling over many nations. My present position, degrading as it is to me, 
reflects glory on you. I once had horses, men, arms, and money ; what wonder 
is it if I was reluctant to part with them ! Your object is to obtain universal 
empire, and we must all be slaves ! If I had submitted to you without a blow, 
neither my own fortune nor your glory would have been conspicuous, and all 
remembrance of me would have vanished when I had received my punish- 
ment : but spare me my life, and I shall be a lasting monument of your 
clemency.' '* 

We learn from one author that the Romans only gained a footing in England 
by slow degrees, and that " the legions, which had conquered other countries 
almost as soon as they marched into them, had to encounter many a sturdy foe 
and to achieve many a hard-earned victory, ere they obtained full control over 
a people who, though fully alive to the advantages of a commercial intercourse 
with Rome, cherished a love of independence unsurpassed by any other nation 
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of antiquity." Indeed, it was not until the governorship of Agrioola that 
Britain oould in any sense be called a Roman province; and that Agrioola 
succeeded where other generals failed, is mainly attributable to the care and 
gentleness of his administration. He was the first Roman general who had 
penetrated into Scotland; he was also the first to sail round the whole country 
—an undertaking then of no ordinary danger, especially at the advanced season 
of the year when it was performed. Daring the thirty-five years which 
elapsed after the recall of Agrioola until the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, the 
Roman historians hardly deign to notice the island. There is, however, every 
reason to suppose that the Britons pursued with persevering industry those 
commercial occupations we have already named ; that the advice and example 
of Agricola had not been given in vain or negleoted on his departure ; and 
that ere that time, trade and commerce mast have taken deep root in the 
island, as the city of London had even then given tokens of its aptitude to 
become the mercantile capital of the world. 

u It might have been supposed that the Britons, improved in learning, in 
agriculture, in manufactures, and in the arts and sciences of four centuries of 
^oman instruction, would have become a great and flourishing people. They 
tad, indeed, natural advantages superior to all their rivals, in the possession 
of some of the finest harbours of the world, of minerals, and of a soil as fruit- 
fcl, if not more so than that of any of the countries around them. But while 
Home had raised the Britons in the social scale, and imparted to them know- 
ledge of the highest value for the development of their vast natural resources, 
she had, especially towards the close of her career, greatly weakened them, by 
the heavy drafts of their best sons for employment in local wars, or to be 
posted far away as garrisons in distant provinces. It is, therefore, probable 
that Borne left our forefathers comparatively poorer, and assuredly in a 
weaker condition, than they were when she usurped the government of the 
island/' 

Our author gives a thrilling illustration of the power of Greek fire as it was 
Used in the defence of Constantinople. " In the first siege 80,000 Moslems 
are said to have been slain ; but the destruction which awaited them on the 
occasion of the second was by far the heaviest reverse their arms had as yet 
sustained. Commanded by their ablest generalB, at the head of 120,000 men, 
they had deemed success certain, and little anticipated the serious resistance 
the city really made. The Greeks were, however, resolved at all costs to force 
hack these terrible invaders, who had plundered almost with impunity so many 
lands. All persons not provided with the means of subsistence for a year's 
siege were ordered to leave the city, the public granaries and arsenals were 
abundantly replenished, the walls restored and strengthened, and engines for 
casting stones, or darts, of fire, were stationed along the ramparts or in 
vessels of war, of which an additional number were hastily constructed. 
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The Greeks, on perceiving that the Saracen fleet had beea largely reinforced 
from Egypt and Syria, were at first inducted to offer the large ransom of apiece 
of gold for each person in the city ; but on the contemptuous rejection of 
thia proposal, the Mohammedan chief imagining he had the game in his own 
hands, they determined on a most daring expedient to get rid of the fleet 
that threatened their destruction. As it slowly approached, with a fair wind 
and oyer a smooth sea, overshadowing the Straits like a moving forest, the 
Greeks suddenly launched fire-ships into the midst of the dense mass, and in- 
volved in one general and terrible conflagration their own and every vessel of 
the invading squadrons. The destruction of the Saracenic Armada was com- 
plete. The fate of the Saracen army, though not quite so disastrous, was one 
of heavy loss and great suffering, materially increased by a severe frost which 
covered the ground with snow for more than one hundred days. In the spring 
the survivors, aided with new levies of troops from Africa, made a fresh 
attempt to storm the city ; but, on this proving as futile as their former efforts 
had been, they at length withdrew, and for seven hundred years more Constan- 
tinople was spared the desecration of the Infidel flag." 

Our author informs us that " the Greek fire was prepared chiefly from 
naphtha, with which there was mixed sulphur and pitch, extracted from 
evergreen firs. The admixture, when ignited, produced a fierce and 
obstinate flame, which burned with equal vehemence in every direction, 
and, instead of being extinguished, was nourished and quickened on the 
application of water. Sand, urine, or vinegar, were the only known 
applications which could damp its fury ; the Greeks styled it appropriately 
the liquid, or maritime fire. For the annoyance of the enemy, it. was em- 
ployed either by sea or by land, and with equal effect in battles or in 
sieges. Sometimes it was poured from the ramparts of a besieged city from 
large boilers, or launched in red-hot balls of stone or iron, or darted in arrows 
and javelins, twisted round with flax or tow which had been soaked in this in- 
flammable oil. On other occasions it was deposited in fire-ships, and thence 
often, by some unexplained contrivance, blown through long tubes of copper, 
which were planted on the bow of a galley, and fancifully into the mouths of 
savage monsters that seemed to vomit a stream of liquid and consuming fire. 
Its composition was jealously concealed, and the Greeks terrified their enemies, 
not merely by the fire itself, but by the reports currently . believed that its 
knowledge had been revealed by an angel, to the first and greatest of the 
Constantines, for the special use of the people of the eastern portion of the 
Roman Empire. The secret was kept by them for, more than four hundred 
years." 

The ancient inhabitants of the island of Ebodes receive from our author 
warm commendation. He says : " None have left a more lasting record of 
their existence as a maritime people than the Rhodians. Alike celebrated for 
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their skill as navigators, and their honesty and shrewdness as merchants, they 
excelled all others as jurists. Their laws relating to navigation were intro- 
duced into the Roman code, and formed the groundwork of maritime jurispru- 
dence throughout the civilized world. Colonized no doubt*, by some of the 
more civilized nations of Western Asia, and probably by the Phoenicians, the 
Rhodians, from their position in a small land and on the. great highway of 
commerce, as well as from their skill in astronomy and in navigation* soon took 
a prominent part among nations more populous and powerful than themselves* 
Accessible to all the surrounding naval powers, and deriving their chief com- 
mercial wealth from their trade with Egypt, the Rhodians from the first made 
it their business to keep the police of the surrounding seas ; and having 
poni&hed the pirates who then infested the Mediterranean with exemplary 
severity, pursued their trade as merchant navigators with equal security and 
success. The laws of the Rhodians were for ages the sovereign judges of con- 
troversies relating to navigation. Even the Romans in such questions almost 
invariably appeal to their judgment. Indeed, the Rhodian laws were held in 
such respect that, on an appeal being made to Marcus Aurelius by .one Eudce* 
wsfc of ^Reomedia, whose goods had been plundered on the wreck pf hiq 
ship, that emperor replied: "I am the sovereign of the world; but the. Rho- 

fa law is sovereign wheresoever it does not run contrary to our statute 

law.' " 

"It would further appear that the Rhodians were the first to establish rules, 
subsequently accepted universally, with regard to co-partnership, and the 
remuneration of the commanders, officers, and seamen, by shares in the profits 
of the ship, much in the same manner as it still done among whaling vessels. 
Again, they framed laws to be observed by freighters and by passengers while 
on board ship; they affixed penalties on the commanders or seamen for 
juries done to goods on board of their vessels for want of sufficient tarpaulins 
or proper attention to the pumps, and for carelessness or absence from their 
duties. They also imposed penalties for barratry, for robbery of other ship a, or 
for careless collisions, awarding a special and severe punishment to anyone 
*ho ran away with a ship which had been placed under his charge. Punish* 
Kents were likewise enforced for plundering wrecks, and a compensation 
^Hotted to the heirs of seamen who lost their jives in the service of their 
ship.* These rules have been handed down to the States of Europe, and 
constitute the main features of the laws known as the Roles d'Oleron, and the 
Hans Town Ordinances of 1614 and 1681, besides forming the basis of that 
English system of maritime law, which was brought to almost human perfection 
% the wisdom of Lord Mansfield." 

• * 

•Many heirs of seamen who have lost their lives under the Brfoflh flag would 
Welcome the retwmof .t**s $ood old rule ! 
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THE FIEST TEAINING-SHIP. 

To the Marine Society [belongs the credityf having established, in 1756, he 
first ship for training poor and destitute boys for the Royal Navy and 
Merchant Service. The ' Warspite,' a fine 60-gun frigate, is the ship now lent 
to the Society by the Admiralty, and her fall complement of boys is maintained 
at 200. It appears that 328 boys were admitted daring the past year ; of these 
127 joined the Koyal Navy, and 197 the Merchant Service. Following up 
their career after they leave the ' Warspite/ it is most gratifying to observe 
how well they torn ont. 

Returns were received at Christmas last respecting 170 boys now serving 
in the Royal Navy. Of that large number, every boy excepting six is marked 
" very good ;" two only are returned " indifferent" Capt J. 0. Wilaon, 
R.N., of H.M.S. * Impregnable,', the Inspeoting-Captain of all the Naval 
training-ships, writes : " In sending you the return of the ' Warspite V boys, 
I have much pleasure in bearing testimony to their general good conduct, and 
to the very considerable amount of nautical knowledge they possess on joining. " 

In the Merchant Service, although the temptations of New Zealand have 
caused a few desertions, yet out of 157 boys who have returned within the last 
two years from their first voyage, 147 have " very good" certificates and the 
remaining ten " good." 

Twenty-three of the Society's medals were given last year for good service 
at sea. William Hackett, one of the old 'Warspite' boys thus rewarded, 
acquainted the committee that when second mate of a schooner, he was 
wrecked in Cook's Straits, New Zealand. The captain and mate were drowned, 
but his own life was saved by swimming, which he learned while in the 
'Warspite.' It is painful to relate that this poor fellow subsequently shipped 
in the ' La Plata,' and was lost when that vessel foundered. 

It is pleasant to find instances occasionally of boys rising to another sphere 

of life. Mr. George Albert S , in a letter applying for the medal, which 

he said he wished to hand down to his son, stated that after serving in the 
Indian and £he Royal Navy, he had now attained a good position as Supervisor of 
Public Work* in India. He attributed his success in life entirely to the start 
given him by the Marine Society, and begged to present a donation of five 
pounds as an earnest of his gratitude. Another boy, who left the ' Warspite ' 
a few years 'ago, and who has obtained his certificate as " only mate," lately 
passed in the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, in Navigation, 
Advanced Stage, 1st Class, Nautical Astronomy, Mathematics, and Freehand 
Drawing. 

For upwards of a century the Marine Society stood alone in the great work 
which it founded,"of training poor and destitute boys for service at sea. It 
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maybe well to state that although the destitute orphan is always the. fint to 
fe admitted, the benefits «£ the ' Warapito* aee not confined to the class of 
atreet boys./ "Prevention is better than oure." Children of the working. , 
classes are received ; and thna -trained, they become good Bailors and honest 
men, without having ever fallen into the condition of street " Arabs.' 1 

No difficulty has been experienced in getting berths for the boy*, during the 
past year ; but as many Institutions have lately followed in the lead of the , 
Marine Society, and several training-ships are now in the Thames, it is , 
satisfactory to know that the ' Warsptte's ' boys are in request at other pdrts 
besides London, and in fact are the Society's best advertisement. 

The annual inspection of the ' Warapitts ' took place on the 16th of June. 
Mr. Ward Hunt, M.P., First I ( ord of the Admiralty, kindly presided, and gave 
away the prizes, expressing himself much pleased with the appearance of the 
boys and the ship. 

The Committee consider it most essential that' the boys should be carefully 
instructed in their religious and moral duties. Divine Service is performed by 
the Chaplain every Sunday, at : eleven a.m., and evening prayer is read by 
tin excellent Superintendent, Cant, \V. H. Phipps, UN., or the eohoolraaater 
at throe p.m. Prayers are also read on other days, morning and evening. 
The boys are instructed by the Chaplain twice' during the weak in the 
Holy Scriptures and in the Catechism. 

The general system of training is— as far afl means will allow— the same as 
U*t praotisedjn the Royal Navy. la addition toi the ordinary seamanship 
'^tocticn^th^boyswraXaugitth^ : 
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a point of much importance, as laying the foundation of their fitness eventually 
for joining the Royal Naval Reserve. The Society is fortunate in possessing 
an excellent swimming-bath. Eighty-six boys, who knew nothing whatever of 
the art on joining, have learnt to swim during the past summer, and swimming 
prizes have been given to the most deserving. 

It may be mentioned that the Society holds in trust a capital of 
£14,838 6s. 8d. Consols, producing an annual interest of JB430, which is 
appropriated every year, in the month of June, in donations of £10 each, to 
43 widows of captains and lieutenants of the Royal Navy. 

The Marine Society has now existed for 119 years. The example set by its 
wise and far-seeing founders has of late years attracted numerous followers, 
and training-ships are now to be seen in many of our seaports. Still the 
Committee feel that they may confidently appeal for assistance to enable them 
to continue and extend the marvellous amount of good done by the parent o( 
these Institutions — a Society which has already sent to sea 57,884 boys, of 
whom the majority were rescued from the streets, the remainder being taken 
from the poor homes of the labouring classes. 



AFTEB THE WRECK. 

Ofefe of the Chaplains of the Mission* to Seamen Society, the Rev. P. U. Moore, 
writes from the Tyne Mission Ship to the Clerical Superintendent of the 
Missions, giving an incident of the terrible gales of December last, as follows :— 

You remember the strange-looking, tramp-like man with whom yon had some 
conversation in our reading-room, on the afternoon of the Sunday on which you 
preached on board in our church : we have been visited by him again since 
you left. " 

Last Sunday morning, after the service, a seaman came up to me, as- I stood 
at. the reading-desk, and, bursting into teats, asked if I would kindly step 
aside, and have a little talk with him. I did not at first recognize him, so 
much was his appearance improved ; but on joining him a few moments later 
in the Scripture-reader's cabin, I found that he was the identical seaman to 
whom you gave something— -J. D. C— —, of Southampton — and a 1 sad tale he 
had to tell, poor fellow! For some minutes he could not speak, but throw- 
ing himself upon the Scripture-reader's sofa, and burying his face in his hands, 
gave way to a violent, outburst of grief. When he had somewhat calmed 
down, he attempted to speak, gasping out the words, " I have been shipwrecked 
since I last saw you, air, and I have since lost my poor mother !" Again his 
tongue failed, and for a time he was completely overwhelmed with tears. 
At length he was able to relate this story, which I shall endeavour to give in 
hia own words: * Just after I saw you that Sunday, sir, when thai gentleman 
that was with you spoke to me, I got a ship, • Itoe Ccwqoarbr'bf "Whitby. 
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We sailed for Ramsgate. From Bamsflate we sailed for Sunderland, On thgi 
night of the 9th of December, when that terrible gale came on, we were off 
Seaham Harbour. The captain called us all aft, and told us that the ship was 
driving ashore, and that he had done hifl very best to gave her, but that he 
now found that it was impossible to do so, and he told us that he. put himself 
entirely in our hands. We said that we had every confidence in him, and 
that we thought if he could not save her, nobody else could, and that we were 
quite content to place our lives in his hands. He then ordered us to prepare 
torches with oakum and oil These we burned to attract the attention of the 
people ashore. The vessel then drove on the rooks, and fell over on her 
broadside ; and there she kept rooking and rooking as the sea broke over her* 
Had ahe been standing upright, and thumping in such a sea on such a night, 
I really believe she would have gone to pieces in a moment. Nobody came 
to our assistance for some time, for there were other vessels ashore, and they 
were firing rockets off to them. 

"Well, after a time I began to grow impatient, and I fancied the ship would 
break up, so I made up my mind to try to swim ashore* I jumped into the 
wa, and was soon swept towards the land, but the waves dashed me against 

ft* rocks, so that I was afraid they would dash my head to pieces. In. holding 

ontmy hands to protect my head, I got this cut on the thumb. At last, I was 
battered so much that I became insensible, and while I was in this state some 
Ean came down the rocks with a line and picked me up. The rest of the 
crew stuck by tfce ship, and they came ashore at a later hour, when the tide 
tad fallen. You will have seen it aty, I dare say, in the papers, sir, and about 
the " Portuguese " that was saved. Well, I was the Portuguese, for my 
^ther hailed from Portugal, though I was born in this country. The captain, 
sir, he behaved to me like a gentleman. Seeing the state I was in, when he 
found that I was not a member of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, he 
bought a ticket and a medal for me with his own money, and here's the medal; 
I wear it round my neck now, sir, and I shall always be a member of that 
Society for the future. And there was another gentleman, who belongs to 
Seaham, who behaved to me like a father, sir. Here's his address ; a Mr. 
Purdy, a grocer in Seaham. He was once a sailor himself, and was in 
the Shipwrecked Mariners', sir ; and he gave me food, and told me that while 
1 was away at sea he should always buy tickets and medals for me, and when 
I came tytck again I could pay him for them, Wasn't it kind of him ? 

" Well, from Seaham I came to Sunderland, and from Sunderland I oame 
to Shields ; and what was worse to me than the shipwreck, when I got here I 
heard of the death of my poor mother." And again he gave way to grief. 
Recovering himself, he proceeded with his tale :— 

" And I am now alone, sir ; I have nobody to pity me, or to advise me -rand 
^ways gave me good advice— but when she was alive I would never follow 

i 8 
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$•■ I^omififli^v^^tfck^l'h^tiorb^il^ea'ffein the WrV&ji'** talrSfae 
was'ft^ry good, wttgibua^oman, sfr< kiiaitoe WW^^yfecl^e'ii be Veli- 
giourf'afta'gobd too,*itIwittTOijwfl4a^ advice; 

and ft* a fact! <eH you, sir, until ihftt StwAtyiSKit lW'y<te4tna j th&^fl* 
matt, I > had act l>een 'inside of a church tor' cliapelfor fire years 1 ; 1 attdTfo 
believe fiat* my pbo*ttother has beeft tal»n J from me as a puWfflment Sir my 
allis.'' Ob, my gbot mother, 4h*t I 'shall titan 1 ae* agate, ^^o^ixibthiBrl 
Bto* Mi fell** her advice now ; 111 d6rtiy Verry b^ftb'f^W^TlrilL'' My 
poo* mother !* ' ' * ■ <: ' • ' -'- 1 ; ' •' i " :r ' ' ,l '" 1 " / 

i old my best to administer cdmfort to tke'niourner, anfttt gulda thvW- 
derertti i th* jTeshs whom his mother ldreai I^olnted bttt'to'^ that 1 ^ had 
received twdtettible Wattling* Whfch his couTd'-not igktofreV tyho^diiiiithat 
in taking hb eartMy^otmseHor from him; God had made an appa I a&&Jtlr W 
himselfi > r spoke of fee danger of turning a deaf ear to this'a£$dal, «m9 im- 
plored him, as he had no earthly relative, to seek Cbifat, tfae/ ^imier^ Friend, 
and to strive to "be at orie with Him ; to" remember that the moSfier^ht) liiA so 
often endeavoured to lead him aright was in' heaven, ahd'tftat W rftthed to 
meet h!m there: He had no human voice, supported if tbe'influeti^Whibh 
kinsliip gites, to advise ; and to reason 'with him now, or korxig6'htk , ix>p 
to Jesus 1 for salvation. Efts' conscience, Which was'chiding Km 3 , and! tn4H<ty 
Spirit, these were the only two 'monitors left ; afcd if 1 ne hardened' his neifl 
against them, what hope was there for him? Jesus was ready to save him. 
Did he befieve that He could do so ? Could he believe that He Would do so U 
besought Him where He was to be foiii? ' ; ' *' " 

You win be pleased to learn that he attended all our 1 three Simday ser- 
vices oh board; I asked him to take tea with us in the cabin J ; and in the 
cdurfee of some conversation* he expressed a desire id purchase a hymn : book 
containing the hymn beginning with the words, " Jesus, lover*of mjr soul.'^ His 
mother, lie said, was very fond of this hymn, and he could " repeat tile best 
part brtt)' He had u picked it up 'from hearing her say it %> herself." 
MrS^Mdore at once gave him a hymn-book, and niiding this' particular* nymn, 
aiariM if for Mm; He \vas very grateful for the present, and declared'!* to be 
his intention to cominit tte hymn to memory. •" ' ' * " >I " ;"- : 

^Since Sunday he nas written several letters to hia ben^ac l 't6r; , lo^^?nrdr, 
Last nifebt to'called'to say :<f Good-bye? 1 ( He was to sail to : -day iii ttie 1 liady 
oftheLak^^brjreteey/'^ ■■; .i «h ••« sl-j w.r« T 

Ha 4)1* 'me' W strange tale tyesWda^.' On the ^evioite '«$ Wink, 
neat the shfypmg-oteee, (itrfte'uri^eofea!/, one' of ; his J ^niafes o^TWita" 
the Conqueror/ ' This man W already gdt.^r bbrth, /ani fl/ou&ht 'he 
could get one for him too inthe' same' ship, N*ni^ 
Main. They set off for Pelafr Main, arid 'very soon arrange* \htil the 
captain, to bisgred jby^forhewas'attabnedib hftbld -ti&fflk«Wlk : i* 
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fortunately, the vessel will not sail before the end of a fortnight. On imparting 
this piece of information to his boarding-master, the man would not allow 
Um tfida^kMUr^^te/ 1 . saW he! <iyom most go long Wore that* I'm not 
going to fre^pywalltjiat time /or .nothing, Fm sure ; oh no!, not J .indeed// 
He was con\pelJ^6; tq give up t^e .ftought of going in the game vessel withhia, 
friend, and,in |^t, w*s,o]Miged to {a)® almost the first pffer. , 

I^.week was .a^awfujone, I don't think I managed to pass more than, 
two atytyt eg, .flift^vea jta bed. . Irwaa almost constantly at the life Br|gade 
noose. The wind continued to blow strongly from the east, and a very JieaYjy 
sea broke on the Bar. A Hartlepool steamer (a new vessel) ran against the 
pier on the Thursday morning. I was not on volunteer life brigade duty at 
the time. On Friday night, however, the schooner * Arcadia,' of Truro, failing 
to make the harbour, fell behind the South Pier. I was one of the first to 
descry her situation, and to give the signal, "A ship in danger !" to the brigade. 
This was at 11.20 p.m. The schooner anchored behind the Pier staging, 
exposed to the fury of the heavy sea running at the time. The rocket appa- 
ratus was brought down, and after five shots had been fired, communication 
*u established ; but before we could land a man her cables parted, and the 
vend drove on the beach. The wind was now blowing a gale, and the sea 
ww very wild. We lost our hawser and rocket lines by fouling the wreck of 
we 'Henry Cooke.' The schooner became submerged; her bulwarks went, 
then her after-end, then her main-rigging, decks, and, finally, her mainmast, 
crushing and drowning two of the crew. Some of those who were on the 
mainmast managed to scramble up the fore-rigging, and to lash themselves to 
the foremast, which held until the morning, when they were dragged— four 
persons out of a crew of six — through the surf to the beach by the rocket-lines 
which had been passed over the ship during the night. For eight solid hours 
of darkness we were at work. Three or four lifeboats put off, but could not 
reach the vessel. It was terrible to hear the poor men shouting for help, and 
&ot to be able to render them any assistance. 

We fired no less than seventeen rockets at the vessel. A number of rocket 
tines passed over the' ship, but the crew* ccmld not reach them; for as the 
deck was fcwfept away 'they could not venture down from the masts. 

^e e^tyfem^ a^htfave man. His name is Brokensha. Poor fellow! Ms bro- 
ther, the mate, was drowned. The captain remarked that he had found so little 
sincerity among the large number of professing Christians in his own county, 
where religion is so loudly professed, that his confidence h&dbfeen completely 
^ken. * sir,* saift he, to Mr. Wilson, " their conduct has been sending me 
Resale to the devil.* 

* WupaB right on Saturday again. • I reached the Mission ship between 
8 «**iciii- on 1 Sunday and had to begin morning 'service at 11 a.m. This 
^*6#ybu'w^atam6u4it of test thttveffiaatoWrig these teftible gales. 



" NEW SAILORS' BETHEL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
In presenting to oar readers a sketch of the building which it is proposed to 
erect as a place of worship for seam on, with a missionary's residenoe, on the 
Quay at Newcastle -on-Tyne, in connection with the Newcastle Sailors' Society, 
which was instituted in 1846, we may venture to give a short account of thii 
organization, which has been the means of doing muoh good to that interesting 
class of men for whose benefit it exists. 




In the year 1822 the Bethel Union Society opened a room near the Quay- 
side, Newcastle, as ft Bethel for Seamen, and with very inadequate fund* they 
laboured for fifteen or sixteen years. Individual effort was afterward^ made 
from time to time to convey the Gospel to our sailors by preaching at the 
riverside. 

In 1845 the present Newcastle- on -True Sailors' Society, through the valua- 
ble aid of the British and Foreign Sailors' Society of London, was fairly 
organized, and although it has once or twice had to pass through severe trials, 
it has ever since carried on its work of faith and labour of love. Captain 
George Harrison, who was appointed Missionary in 1862, is still actively 
engaged ia preaching the Word, both on shore and on board skip, in delivering 
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tracts, and by personal exhortation seeking to lead those " that go down to the 
sea in ships " to Christ. 

fctln 1865 this Society extended its sphere of usefulness by appointing (in 
connection with the " Association for Supplying the Scriptures to Foreign 
Sailors ") Mr. William Jordan as Bible Agent and Colporteur. His residence is 
fixed at the Northumberland Dock, on the Tyne, and he is thus able to devote 
his time to the large vessels lying in the lower reaches of the river, within the 
bounds of the port of Newcastle. 

It is found, as a role, that missionaries who have themselves been accus- 
tomed to a seafaring life can best reach the sailors' hearts. Newcastle has 
the advantage of the labours of two devoted men who are retired seamen. 
Their visits on shipboard are much appreciated, and their services have been 
greatly blessed in the highest and truest sense. Daring the year they have 
distributed 24,164 tracts, and Bold or given away upwards of 1,700 Bibles, 
Testaments, and Gospels in ten languages. 

When we consider that the Tyne is now one of the principal ports of the 
United Kingdom, and the wealth that Newcastle and the neighbouring towns 
derive from the immense mercantile marine that annually visit the river, we 
we not surprised to learn that the appeal issued in January last for £2,000, 
to erect a Bethel and missionary's residence, has been well responded to, and 
that the committee are looking forward to the time when they shall be enabled 
to open their own premises for the better carrying out of this good work. 

W. P. P. 
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pRE8EOTATXOir TO CAPTAIN THE HoH. 

Francis Mauds, R.N. — A presentation 
°f a very interesting character took 
place on Friday, the 6th March, at 
Hibemia Chambers, London Bridge, 
when Mr. J. Banting Rogers, in token 
of his high appreciation of Captain 
Maude's valuable support and advocacy 
of his Life-saving Apparatus, presented 
to that gallant officer a beautifully 
executed model of his invention in the 
form of an inkstand, accompanied by an 
illuminated address. The meeting was 
infiuentiaUy attended. Among those 
present we noticed Captain Vincent 
Budd, (who was voted to the chair), 
Vi(»-Admirals Buckle, C.B., and Hand, 
CB.; Captain Boyle, B.N;; Captain W. 
H. Symons, R.N. ; Captain Hans Busk; 



T. A. Denny, Esq. ; J. Holt Skinner, 
Esq. ; Captain Heokfoxd, Captain Saun- 
ders, Captain Tribe, S. Anderson, Esq., 
Junior Carlton Club ; Harry Bennett, 
Esq., St. Stephen's Club ; E. C. Lean, 
Esq.; William Lovell, Esq.; C. K. 
McAulifle, Esq. 

The Chairman having expressed his 
sense of the important assistance ren- 
dered by Captain Maude, proceeded to 
read the address, and in a few appropri- 
ate words conveyed to Mr. Rogers the 
entire sympathy of the meeting, and said 
that they were all gratified in being 
able to co-operate with Captain Maude 
in assisting in so good a work. 

The inscription illuminated on vellum 

was as follows : — 
"Presented to Captain the Honourable 
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Francis Maude, B.N. ; Chairman of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society ; Chair, 
man of the Royal Alfred Aged Seamen's 
Institution, Belvedere ; Chairman of the 
Sailors' Home, and Destitute Sailors' 
Asylum (London); Chairman of the 
Sailors' Orphan Girls/ School and Home ; 
Chairman of the Asiatics and Strangers' 
Home, Poplar ; Yice-Chairman of the 
Dreadnought Hospital; Chairman of 
the Thames Church Mission, &o. &o., 
as an acknowledgment of the great 
moral courage he has shown, for so many 
years, in supporting and endeavouring 
to advance the interest and adoption of 
an invention for the bitter preservation of 
life from shipwreck, in the face of an un- 
accountable opposition from those whose 
province it should be to support the 
same. 

" This the humble testimony of the in- 
ventor, John Banting- Sogers, who holds 
at this time over eighty distinct testi- 
monials, medals, awards, and the attes- 
tations of more than 5,000 seafarers, as 
to the extra efficiency of the means 
offered* and who has from a deep feeling 
of gratitude designed this frame, and 
inkstand accompanying it, carved from 
the Submarine Forest at Hastings, 
submerged over 800 years, as a token of 
the high esteem in which he holds his 
sincere friend Captain the Honourable 
Francis Maude, for the many .good 
works to which he has devoted the many 
years of a well-spent life towards all 
that appertains to the welfare, morally, 
religiously, and socially of the upholders 
of England's greatness, her honour, 
glory, and commercial position, infant, 
the sailor's long-tried friend," 

The presentation was then made by 
Mr. Rogers, who expressed his deep 
gratitude to Captain Maude, and nar- 
rated an detail the history of the inven- 
tion, the many obstacles he had en* 
countered, and his confident belief in its 
final success. 

Captain Heokfoxd next addressed the 
meeting, and testified to the efficiency of 
Mr. Rogers' apparatus; he stated that 
while £80,000 had ;bee» expended by 



Govemmenbou the rocket aflnaratus, the 
cost of each shot being 25b. ^ that of Rogers 
was under one shilling. Captain Heck- 
ford explained that the Board of Trade 
wens governed by their official advisers, 
who recommended a single line as more 
efficacious than the double line invented 
by Rogers. 

Captain the Hon. Franois Maude 
then read his reply, asf allows :~~ 

" Dbas $oam,-r-I ueetjl sparcejy say 
that your two very handsome and 
emblematic presents are most acceptable 
and gratifying, but you have estimated 
my services in you* behalf too highly. 

1 ' I hi&ve been Acquainted witfci ypuaud 
your proceedings ever since July* 1868, 
when I was appointed by the Board of 
the Shipwrecked Mariners' 'Society as a 
member of a committee for the .purpose 
of tampering the merits of tfce yapou 
modes of communicating with a, wrecked 
vessel, and you were awarded a prize of 
£50. Since that period for nine months 
you were under the inspection of ib* 
Dockyard officers at Portsmouth vd 
Sheezness, carrying on a variety of ex? 
periments of a crucial character, when 
the Lords of the Admiralty testified 
their approval by granting you £200. 

"Ihave watched your progress through 
unfounded evil report and good report, 
with great interest ever since, admiring 
your perseverance and forbearance 
under great difficulties and provocation. 
Ihave also witnessed several, invariably 
successful, experiments, and I am so 
persuaded of the efficiency of your ap- 
paratus, that I still look forward to its 
general adoption, when it is fairly tested 
by the authorities to whom you have 
repeatedly applied, 

" 43 an old sailor, I cannot but feel 
much gratified to find that thf Board of 
Admiralty, who, as before stated, have 
for nine months supervise^ your ap- 
paratus, have testified their unqualified 
approval thereof, and I cannot but ex- 
press a, hope that a sense of justice will 
yet induce the Board of, Trade to give it 
a fair triaj, whieji I am< satisfied is all 
it requires. ... ,• < f , , 
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"HojangtJmtyouniayliveteseetha 
beneficial matt of all yew* labour and 
anxiety of sudd* and be the means of 
saying many lives on foreign shores, a* 
▼eU as on our own coasts, I accept your 
handsome preset, which are a credit to 
the workmanship of Hastings. 

u I take leave of you and the friends 
suironnding ua with every wish lor your 
prosperity and happiness, both here and 
hereafter; 

Captain Maude was followed by 
Oaptaia Hans Busk, Vice-Admiral 
Buckle, and other gentlemen, who 
vannly supported Mr. Bofrers, and ex- 
pressed surprise that the officials of the 
Board of Trade should sot have reeog* 
Bind the advantages, of the rove rope 
*ystem as invented by Mr. Rogers. 

It was resolved* at the suggestion of 
T. A, Denny, Esq** seconded by J. Holt 
Manner, Esq., thai the letter from Cap- 
tm Mande to Mr. Rogers should be 

•gassed on vellum, at the expense of 
tb friends present, and presented to the 
talented inventor, to be preserved as an 
fcorloom in hia family. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of 
thnln to the CHteiiman (Captain Budd), 
who testified to his personal knowledge 
of the practical usefulness of this inven- 
tion, and said, that had it been in use 
*hen he was in the Indian seas, many 
Suable lives might have boon saved. 

Thb.Abotw ExPUPfno*,— The First 
Lori of the Admiralty, Mr. Hunt, in 
moving the vote for £98,(20 in the 
Houee of Commons last month, stated 
thatthemain objeato! the Expedition 
*u the discovery, if possible, of the 
1x06 oagnetiQ pole; and he read paa- 
Btges from the scientific and other *e» 
ports which led to the conviction that 
toe service, in our improved knowledge 
°f Arctic voyaging ; and its conditions, 
v *s not so perilous as in former times. * 

The great burden of the expenditure, 
** said, would fall upon the current 
year, but a further expense of £16,07)0 
*ould he, likely to be inourrfid i* the 
col ^oftaenextnAancj^yos^,audin | 



the other veers dunna which the Exdo- 
dition was away, an annual sum of 
£13,000 would be required. It was 
right he should say that there was a 
contingent possibility that the addi- 
tional sum ef £60,000 might be required, 
in eaae it became neeessary or desirable 
to send out a relief ship through the 
Expedition not returning a* soon aa was 

The inception of this Expedition was 
due solely to the learned societies of the 
United Kingdom,—the Geographical 
and the Royal Societies and the British 
Association^-which had urged upon the 
present, aa they had upon the late Go- 
vernment, the desirability of fitting out 
such an expedition for the purposes of 
Science. In the memorandum which 
they furnished to the Government en 
the subject, they pointed out the scien- 
tific importance of exploring .the large 
area of the Arotio regions, and the, num- 
ber and extent of the diacovexies that 
must result from such an expedition. 
Tne papers on the subject had been laid 
before the House, and he regretted that, 
in consequence of the delay occasioned 
by the preparation of a chart whjob. was 
not yet ready, the documents had not 
been placed in the hands of honeuflahie 
members at an earlier date. The chart 
would follow in due course. When he 
spoke of the learned Societies*^* wfchfld 
it to be understood that they QomprcT 
handed all the most eminent names in 
the scientific world in the United Kiagr 
dom. 

The question was whether tjhe results 
which it was anticipated would be, obf 
tained from sending out thia Expedition 
would be worth the rlak that would have 
to be incurred by those who want out in 
the Expedition ; and no .doubt the fate 
of the last scientific expedition that had 
been sent out under Sir J. Franklin had 
for many years damped the ardour of 
the people of this country for sending 
out these expeditions. Since that pe* 
riod a, great number of Expeditaopa had 
been sent out— about, fourteen in ell-- 
some under the direction of the Govern- 
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meat, some by private subscription, but 
their object -was to ascertain the fate of 
Sir John Franklin, not for the special 
purpose of scientific discovery, although 
in the course of their voyages and sledge 
journeys large additions to scientific 
knowledge were made. The question 
then arose, should the fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his companions stand in 
the way of another Expedition for soien- 
tifie purposes? On that subject the 
Arctic Exploration Committee of the 
Geographical Society had expressed the 
opinion that the want of proper depots 
for provisions to cover the escape of the 
explorers had led to the disaster which 
had occurred, and that if proper mea- 
sures of precaution in that respect were 
taken they looked forward to the success 
of the present Expedition. All subse- 
quent Expeditions to that of Sir John 
Franklin, during a period of thirty 
years, had always returned in safety, 
their death-rate having been less than 
that of seamen engaged in any other 
service. They pointed further to the 
•advantages to be derived from the in- 
troduction of steam power and improved 
victualling and navigation, and to the 
fact that Arctic service was most popu- 
lar in the Navy. 

He had already stated that since the 
return of the Expedition to investigate 
the fate of Sir John Franklin and his 
comrades, this country had retired from 
the field of Arotio exploration, but the 
calamity which had deterred this country 
had not had a like effect upon other 
countries. Germany had sent out an 
Expedition in 1869-70 ; Sweden one or 
more Expeditions in 1872. Austria had 
sent out an Expedition, which had had 
more or less success in the investigation 
of the problem whioh had long puzzled 
Arctic explorers. The German Expedi- 
tion, pursuing its exploration by the 
east coast of Greenland, reached lat. 77 
deg. ; Sweden, by Spitsbergen, 80 deg. ; 
and Austria, by Nova Zembla, 82 deg. : 
the explorers observing, though they did 
not reach land at a lat. of 88 deg. Sin- 
gular to say r however, notwithstanding 



those successes of the Expeditions oi 
different countries, no Arctic navigator 
had reached so high a latitude as that 
whioh Parry gained in 1827. He did 
not quite reach the 83rd degree, but fell 
very little short of it. The question, 
then, was, if other nations had not been 
deterred by the fate of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his followers from pursuing 
those investigations, was it for this 
country to give up the research P He 
had mentioned Expeditions from other 
European countries, but he should add 
that it was in consequence of the re- 
sults attending one sent out by the 
United States of America that they had 
been encouraged to send out the pro- 
posed Expedition. The * Polaris,' pro- 
ceeding by the route proposed to be now 
taken— by Baffin's Bay— -reached 82° 
16' N. lat. without obstruction. • In view 
of these facts, a consideration of the 
scientific results to be attained, and of 
the risks to be run, induced the Govern- 
ment to decide upon sending out another 
Expedition. (Hear, hear.) 

When that resolution had been arrived 
at, steps were taken to secure as far as 
possible the safety and success of the 
Expedition. A committee of most ex- 
perienced officers was called upon— Ad- 
miral Richards, formerly Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, Admiral Sir Leopold 
M'Olintock, well known as having solved 
the fate of Sir John Franklin, and Admi- 
ral Sherard Osborn. Those officers, with 
the greatest alacrity, assembled at the 
bidding of the Admiralty, and gave 
them the benefit of their experience and 
advice as to the means which should be 
adopted as far as possible to ensure a 
suoeessful result ; and in their report, 
which would be found in the papers be- 
fore the House, most valuable informa- 
tion was given. 

Explaining next the principal features 
of the plan of the Expedition, he said 
that it was to sail in Kay by way of 
Baffin's Bay and Smith's Sound; Her 
Majesty's snip 'Alert ' and a seal fishery 
vessel, which had been re-named the 
r,' were being fitted for the 
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service under the superintendence of Sir 
L. M'Clintock, and it was intended that 
while the 'Alert' went forward, the 
( Discovery ' should remain at 82 deg. to 
serve as a rescue and depdt ship. U 
the ships did not return as early as was 
expected, a third vessel would be sent out 
in 1877 to supply the men with provisions, 
and, if necessary, to bring them home. 
Mr. Hunt also mentioned, in fitting 
terms of acknowledgment, the assistance 
which had been rendered by Austria, 
Denmark, and the United States. 

The 'Alert' and 'Discovery' have 
had their hulls doubled and bows 
strengthened, and made as strong as 
wood and iron oould make them, and 
will not be out of dockyard hands till 
April They have been fitted as no such 
renels have ever before been fitted in 
tola country. The crew will be about 
nxty officers and men, and will be pro- 
poned for a period of at least three 
jean. Each ship will carry three ice- 
men and a skilled naturalist, while all 
instruments and appliances of investiga- 
tion of every branch of science will also 
be provided. Sledges are being built, 
and arrangements have been made to 
ship about sixty dogs at Greenland 
for them. Sir L. M'Ointock is pre. 
paring a code of instructions for the 
Expedition. The 'Pandora' has been 
purchased from the Admiralty by Lieut. 
Alien Young, R.N.R., who will assume 
command of her, and accompany the 
other two vessels. Mr. Young served 
with Admiral M'Ointock on board the 
'Fox,' in Ihe Franklin Search Expedi- 
tion, audit is stated. that the expense 
of fitting out the 'Pandora' will be 
borne by Lady Franklin and Mr. Gordon 
Bennett, of the New York Mcrald. 

Thk Boston Litb-Dbhss.— An ex- 
periment of an interesting and practical 
^tawcter was successfully made with 
ft® Boyton life-dress on the 7th March, 
upon which occasion Captain Boyton, 
^mpaaried by two other gentlemen, 
"fcde a trip down the Thames from 
Westminster to Greenwich. Captain 



Boyton's companions were Lieutenant 
Morgan and Mr. Willis, the latter gen- 
tleman being a surgeon, and each was 
equipped in a Boyton life-dress. The 
party left Westminster-bridge at half- 
past 2 o'clock, the three voyagers at once 
taking to the water, and Captain 
Boyton's friends and several scientific 
gentlemen being accommodated on board 
one of the Woolwich steamboats, which 
the company had arranged should ac- 
company the expedition. Although, 
beyond a short notice issued by the 
Steamboat Company, the aquatic trip 
was quite unannounced, it excited great 
interest, and the north side of Westmin- 
ster-bridge and the whole line of the 
Thames Embankment were orowded 
with spectators long before the time of 
departure. The three voyagers were 
accompanied by a large fleet of small 
boats, which at times pressed upon them 
somewhat inoonveniently. 

The Boyton life-dress consists of a 
solid india-rubber tunic, with headpiece 
and gloves attached, and a pair of pan- 
taloons terminating in boots. It is 
secured with a watertight joint at the 
waist, and the wearer is rendered buoyant 
by the inflation of five ayr-chambers, the 
headpiece having a small opening, which 
only exposes the eyes, nose, and mouth 
of the user. Upon the present occasion 
Captain Boyton took in tow an india- 
rubber canoe and a large tin canister 
or floating magazine, the former contain- 
ing a supply of rockets and signal lights, 
and the latter, which has a close-fitting 
lid, some working tools, a stock of pro- 
visions and cigars, while suspended From 
it was an axe. Each gentleman had a 
socket strapped on to one foot, in which 
he carried a flag, Captain Boyton flying 
the American, lieutenant Morgan the 
English, and Mr. Willis the Irish 
colours. As soon as the party were 
afloat, Captain Boyton fired a series of 
signal rockets, a performance which was 
repeated at intervals on the way down 
to Greenwich. The tide was in favour 
of the voyagers, and they were further 
assisted by canoe paddles, of which each 
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l*ad one, 3V a*pedifton oontiuued ?ft& 
way down tb*; rive** the. gainer teatting 
at the various piers, ; and At jenoh. 
reqeiYiug a fresh aooesfion of paoson- 
gets. In tfw Pool, Captain Boyton 
illustrated the manner in which ,a life* 
Ijaaepald .ho carried f"om shore to a 
ship, assum geit her that na .boat weH 
9t hand, or that* if hand/, the saaiwas 
t^o 4 heavy tot launch her*. .Captain 
BoytMfc reoeiyed the- end of the line frank; 
hjs hither, who was „• on board , the 
steams*, and by whom he i* efficiently 
assisted in all hi* experiments j aided by 
his paddle he rapidly carried., the ipie. a 
long disfesnoa across thetriver jfco a passing' 
b#rge> which represented the vessel in 
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, In tfye Jfan, also, Captain Boyton and 
his two companions partook of .a Ian* 
ofeeon, wMcty including, bottted beer, 
tfwy carried in. their magasine, after 
which fresh cigars were lighted and they 
continued their oouifce. Greenwich Hos- 
pital if as reached *t a quarter before 5, 
the time occupied haying tans been- two- 
hours, and a quarter, and the distance 
tgajroUed upwards of seven mile*. It 
should he understood that this was no 
spd*4 to**> . »& many stojjpages were made 
on the way dow4t At Greenwich a large 
concoursB of, people awaited. the three 
voyagers, who were enthusiastically re* 
cf»ved> They ffrojfceeded to the .Ship 
Hotel, where further jaxplanatione re- 
specting, the .dresfe .and tip. «ap*biKties 
wei*. afforded, Tte voyage^ ww» npt 
in awy -respect the wdr&e jfat thrift faro 
hQuijs' immersion and thei* exertions t in 
peddling, and, although a cold raw daft 
the, temperature of their bodies .sea* 
e<j*ally .maintained tfeoughesk : ^This 
point was. especiaB^r noted by Mr. WiiUs,. 
tbV mpdioal^enJile«a$n Of the party, wh* 
tpok his own temperature, from beneath 
the tongue, at starting and at the finish, 
4Jt starting he found it to be 9$ degteeft, 
which was rather above the normal tem- 
perafcro. of the body,, but the increase 
wan accounted fat by Mr. HfiUis by the 
s$gbt excitement consequent upon.thfc 
aooasion. The temperature at tha finish 



h» fcuadt tohe\il£Qife«d»ei»f«iA>«fc as 
thrift iWJUtterjownafidid tojatyerjfoce 
ariy fusible, reduatiftttwi A* shfiuld Jw 
mentioned Hk*.Mrt>3WM* $*&.<*? 
•noe.y&eriaaaly tried tha4i»s% and.*** 
waf in ;tfe>> Padding^. Baths* ,white 
Lieutenant Morgan hadinefer had it on 
before!. .jj .^c^ (*»•! vw . 

..JEbfc aj^nwfcnt .Aafa&ignnty eats- 
Wfehes the,iralu0.of the-Borrtoti life* 
dress inimany .respetoteyr aaul. .tfoa.eaie 
with which tarious operatioto» : can be 
carried, on in watto by th* wearer sug- 
gests its applioanilitfr.to ftta fcnrpos* of 
4ahfrg,!^ooJ^. bxplfriftgy dk>. itf 
though f^ell profredeUewh/fra; is* caps- 
buitiea oil a rocky and dangerim coast 
Ittulih.ardttgh set havu «ott yet been 
ttemonatttted k England 1 .,. This it & 
Captain Boytim'a attention gdvmfly to do, 
and, what . is more, he JkLrposes making 
a voyage! fooni Dover to Calais asieoon as 
his. arrangements will permit * Its use- 
fulness lu another direction was sug- 
gested on Saturday bf Hr. Simmons, 
the aeronaut, who formed <am of & 
pctrt^ T and that is as'an adject tbotkei 
apparatus carried irf . eV baUboh. As & 
meaha of anWding iaiety m tjw event of 
a balloon deacendong at sea, bs balloons 
have dons' befefce and flotdbtless wfll do 
again, Mr. SiahmDiia considers the 
Boyton drdw afospl^ perfect. . Altdfeether 
the. elperinteoiB wore highly iifterestmg, 
and thijr wefa as sncoessfol a% tH 
were interesting. > 

4.^^,Baju jja" J3w tt w»# Jf o/ *9 

since the l^s^of #je steau^f nA«9^' 
King's Island, and especially the western 
coastjhas had.an^iwfn^a^^otprie^ 

ft the way of wra(^;hitfl5wte»^ 
themajori/ty qfj.thai&.ham been anat- 
tenoned, w^th loss of life, , . ^nos> ft& year 
1^0 -there , lm*> oniy ^feejsn t^(f m«c^ 
on,tha- wes rt te?%|)oa^t,/Wh«re 1 .t^s ^ pf 
1^ haa.wc^dedUthat.,0/ ^ '<frti* 
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tfcfi AdikilSf* M' tosVand ^numa* 
\*h&'ftti l id& wflTawater^ grave'. 1 




M' airWMir 'a' len$h 'ot'Mk mhes? 
Mese W^^n^We'^ralimtn^ In 
18S4; ^iefi^seV^ li^ 1 were lost, the 
•ttsypdle'* !ii"lto«5; wWHtl!^ lives 
werelbiij fte 'Itu-ora^'in 186*5, when 
one Hfe'«ra? lost •'•tW'W^terwifcoli' in 
m, k&W*XepMryf» in the same 
year: iff tlif two : lal^ei cases no ttves 
trerel^/^o^longffit of disasters 

tw^^'i^d^Wto b^ added 1 , 

wM the 'loss of 19%r*a.' This should 
tonAneift' & Know &e (fcvenunents of 
WUW'lUfa T^nanSa'tnae thepresent 
WStfC^ife'Wfbllnam/ontlie northern 1 
pohVbm'e [island 'dufte in^uffiQien^ 
Ma^dete'fcasfers of snips bound for 
Metoonnie p4 through Bass's Straits, 
"specialty' if* their chronometers are in 
"7 way defect; as was* the case with 
^«BHtWhAamlral'. ,< " ,! •""" 

A jtowerfullipht'is urgently needed on 
Boi^e portion pip tfie. western coast. This 




There ar? ihr*e ( poT&tJs on ! tne coast that 
would be' suitable 'for the erection of the 
¥it, via. "toe' Waterwitch Point, Point 
Netherby, or 1 the'outWihg point of tfitz- 
f^'W^WSti Wanpl is about 
fort^'^^ton^ jniles ii 

"WMJS,' tiftf'ii'in inb'st'parta covered 
. . * 9WIP SorWo. with occasional 

»nTOfe4»^gnirfort of about ten men. 
^% tt«n$U tf»% tie West coast 

SSHftaaa pi^WnL"^ a & 







lighthouse there are stationed the fami- 
nes of the lighthquse-keeper and' his 
assistants, and these, constitute the 
whole' population of the island 

: Population of tm British lCupfrw. 
—In the palmiest days of Borne the em- 
pire was numbered, imperfectity and* 
i'poielj; but GUbbon,' no "reckless cqnv 
rater, nxed the population of the Im- 
perial 'Dominion, with' its vast area or 
1,600,000 square miles, at the moderate 
figure of 12O,0OO,O0Q. 'The British cen-' 
sus o'fl$74fyakes it clear {hat Queen 1 
"Victoria rules over' nearly twioe the 
number of subjects who were governed 
by the Xm^eror Claudius. The impe- 
rial crown of England is tbe symbol of 
sovereignty to whic^a* 1 two hundred and 
thirty-four millions * of people look lip } 
and these* inhabit 7,?6&449 miles ' of 
territory. They" Ave and die id 
41,142,651 houses or other habitations, 1 
and they are congregated for the most 
part in 2,200 towns and villages, of which 
London, with its population of 3,800,000 
—taking the " natural circular limits of 
a fifteen miles* radius " — is the centre. 
The whole of this vast domain has been 
either settled or conquered by the 
English race, drawing strength and 
ardour from these little islands, which 
now can boast, after having peopled 
another hemisphere, of a population of 
their own numbering thirty-one millions. 
The population of England and Wales 
on the census-day, the ' 3rd of April^ 
1$71, was 22,856,16$. The females out- 
numbered the males by 450,000, even 
though among the latter was reckoned 
i£d,896 men employed in the Army, 
RTavy, and Merchant Service, and absent 
frdm our shores on the night of eiiume- 
ration. It is a noticeable fact, that the 
English rate of births is nearly double' 
the French. On this matter the author^ 
of the Census Report grow enthusiastic ; 
and, idealising the imprudence of the 
working man who has a large family, 
they exalt the courage of " the nation 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



that, conscious of its energy, fought on 
through the conflict" with poverty, 
disease, and costly living, and in the 
end has peopled or subdued three- 
quarters of the globe. The astonishing 
diffusion of the English race over the 
globe must be carefully taken note of ; 
but scarcely less important or interesting 
is the important element in the popula- 
tion of this kingdom.. More than a 
million of persons living in England and 
Wales were born elsewhere, the vast' 
majority of these being adults; but as 
800,000 of these were born in Scotland, 
Ireland, and the islands in the British 
seas, and 70,000 in the Colonies or in 
India, the actual foreign immigration is 
reduced, after all, to very modest pro* 
portions. No more than 139,445 per- 
sons registered by the census of 1871 
were born in foreign parts. 

The thirty-one millions of people who 
inhabit these islands constitute the nu. 
cleus and centre of force for the Anglo- 
Saxon race as well as the British Empire, 
but in point of mere numbers they are 
insignificant, compared with the vast 
muster-roll of our outlying settlers, sub- 
jects, and dependents. 

The result of the survey is briefly 
summed up in the* Report, and the 
figures, ooncise and few, are pregnant 
with interest. "The Empire possesses 
7,769,449 square miles of territory. The 
United Kingdom, 121,608 square miles ; 
the Colonies, 6,685,021; India and 
Ceylon, 962,820. There are 38 persons 
to a square mile in the Empire ; 260 in 
the United Kingdom, 201 in India, and 
1*41 in the Colonies." It should be ob- 
served, however, that in some parts of 
India the density of population more 
than equals that of England. The Queen 
rules over 234,762,593 souls ; her people 
dwell in 44,142,651 houses; the area of 
the lands they inhabit is not less than 
7,769,449 square miles. Never has the 
Census of an Empire so splendid in ex- 
istence and so imposing in prospect been 
recorded.— The Times. u 



The Language op Fishes. — The Ifow 
York Times publishes a communication 
in which the writer says : — u Strange 
sounds are often beard rising from the 
waters of our coasts that would be apt 
to astonish the superstitious listener if 
be were not acquainted with the un- 
offending cause of all the disturbance. 
Sometimes it rises in the air like the 
bang of a huge drum, and again seems 
to steal over the waves with alow, mur. 
muring wail j and if you were to place 
your ear close to the surface, the strange 
sounds would appear to come from five 
or six different places. Seamen are 
often startled by the ' boom, bqpm ' that 
seems to steal over the Teasel, seeming 
to their ears more like the drum of some 
long-lost crew than the voice of any 
insignificant member of the family of 
fishes. For suoh it is, and well known 
as the bearded drum-fish. But how it 
produces the queer musical notes is a 
something that it would be well for our 
'Pish Commission' to discover this 
summer on the Sound. Another faith- 
ful satellite of Euterpe is found in the 
noisy maigre. It makes a strange 
cooing moan, accompanied by a sharp 
croak that can be heard at a depth of 
150 ft. The fish attains a length of 
about 6 ft., and weighs 40 lb. What 
these Bounds are for we know not, but 
on the principle that all things are for 
some particular purpose, they vxo^ 
have a meaning. That the imperfect 
voice of the fish is used to express dis- 
content and pain I have no doubt, as 
in numerous experiments on a fish 
found in the Gulf of Mexico, called the 
grunt, I found that the voice was used 
and modulated as with other animals. 
When touched with the knife the grants 
that it . gave vent to fairly rose to a 
shriek, and when dying its moans and 
sobs were almost disagreeably human* 
I shall never forget the first one of 
these veritable porkers that I caught 
Thinking that my bait needed replen- 
ishing I hauled in, and found nicely 
hooked a grunt, and no sooner had I 
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placed him t»> tto tioat ttiaa he eom- 
monoed a sulfas of grunts and sobs 
that bid fairfteftife^tyttoitn. Wow 
be would make « low noise, and- gra- 
dually swell the * melody,' and finally 
hurl at me such a -Jftast of entreaties, 
all of wliich Vera produced without a 
struggle, thai my better nature was 
aroused, and* I wade baste to toss him 
back, and; as he disappeared he uttered 
a squeak Which', together with the 
splash, sounded to me like a oon&fide 
• thank yon, 9 * and I nave no doubt bat 
what it was. Baron Humboldt men- 



timaaram aee iwea o e wfcfth he witftewedV 
in the Sooth 8ea. ' About fro'eloek in 
the evening the sailors wtere terrified' 
by an extraordinary noise in the ttfr'nW 
the beating of tambourines, followed 
by sounds that seemed to come from' 
the ship, and resembled the escape of 
air from boiling liquid.* Many other 
instances could be called np to prove 
that fishes use their vocal organs to 
some purpose, but the above serve to' 
Bhow that they have a well-defined 
voice, and that it is capable of modu- 
lation." 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SERMONS, 4a. 
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Wf.— Proceeds of a So- 
cial Meeting of seamen and 

frfannen, per Messrs. W. 

fatouandCo. ,., 1 10 

Blteb. — Collections in all 
the churches and chapels for 
a " Shipwrecked Maimers' 
8 "ds/\... '.*•„.., 34 3 

BueHxrarofiBi. —Sermon 
b New Jerusalem Church, 
P* Rev. Joseph Beans (Life 
Member) . . . . v , ..,..•...•». 

Chepstow. — Offertory in 
Caldicot CSuuroh, per Rev. E. 
J. Williams (Vicar) 2 

Chipping Wabden, Ban* 
buby.— Sermon in parish 
Church, by Rev. X H.Pulleh 1 11 10 

D JBBY.—Sermon in Cubley 
Church, per Rev. Cave Hum- 
fey 1.. *. ; 1 5 

Demons, Isus op Man.— 
Sermon in St. Thomas's 
Church, per Rev. F. P. B.K. 
Hutton (iiTe Member j .... 8 2 6 

EovjL-rSermon in St. John 
the Baptist Church, per Rev. 
Frederick Reade, M. A. . (Life 

Governor) ..,,.. .,, # , 3416 4 

Sermon in. Hove, parish 

Church (moiety) 12 10 6 



Bjbkwall. — Sermon in 
United Presbyterian Church, 
by Rev. Mr. Pine 3 7 

LnoaoLNS, K, B.-Sermou 
in United Presbyterian- 
Church, per Rev. Mr. Craw- 
ford (Life Member) ....... . 9 4 

London. — A series of leotnres were 
held at Camberwell, under the direction 
of William Lovell, Esq. (Visiting Secre- 
tary) who attended on each occasion to 
explain the objects of the Society, viz.:— 

January 15. — Rev. J. De Kewer "Wil- 
liams. Subject, " Wit Indeed. 1 ' Chair- 
man, W. Grantham, Esq., M.P. 

January 22. — Rev. James M'Connel 
Hussey, M.A. (Vicar of Christ Church, 
North Brixton). Subject, " Nothingiam •" 
Chairman, Morgan Howard, Esq., Q.C. 

February 5.— William Lovell, Esq. 
Subject, "The Period." Chairman, Lord 
Brabazon. 

February 12.— Thomas Jenner, Esq. 
Subject: "China." This lecture was 
illustrated with diagrams. i Chairman, 
Sir J. C. Lawrence, Bart., M.P. 

February 19.— Denison Allport, Esq. 
Subject, " Abraham Lincoln «~ Rail- ' 
splitter and President." Chairman, W- 
F. Morgan, Esq. (London School Board). 
. February 24.— tiord William Lennox. 
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Subject, "Personal Reminjsoeneea of 
WeflBngtou*" and " iBeooUeotiona of 
ijaejclore Hook." Chairman, Bobert 
Alexander Gray, Esq., J.P. Deputy* 
lieutenant of the County, but who was 
unable from the state of his health to be 
present. 

March 8.-— Lecture by the Bey. 
Arthur Mursell. Subject, " Charles 
Dickens— -A Tribute." Chairman, "W. 
McArthur, Esq., Aid., M.P., but who 
was unable to be present owing to an 
important official engagement. 

March 16. — Lecture by the .Bey. 
Gordon Calthrop, M. A Subject, " Two 
are better than One." Chairman, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 

A collection was made at each meeting 
in aidto< the Cnnda of the Society, which 
realized for the cause £74 5s, 4& 

The following contributions have been 
received, viz. : — " 
Her Jfost Gracious Majesty ' 

ihe'Queen (annual) y 25 

The Bight Hon. the Earl of 

Pembroke; V.P. ........ 500 

The Bight Hon. Lord Over- 
stone ....;, ,v .'.*.• 50 

Collection at St. Clement's, 

Eastcheap,E.C 2 6 

Sermon in Anerley Chapel, 

Penge (Bev. J. Halsey, 

Tastor), per Mr. B. Calway 5 4 3 
Sermon itf Bt. " Gabriel's. 

"Church, Pimlico, per Bev. 

BrymerBetdher (Life Gov.) 12 17 9 
Sermon in St. PauTsr Church, 

Avenue - road, Regent's 

Park^ per Bev. Dr. Trem- 

lett, Vicar of St. Peter's, 

Belrize Park (Life Gov.) . . 57 2 4 
Sermon in St. Augustine^* 

Church, Highbury New 

•Park, per Bev. Gordon 

Calthrop, M. A., Vicar (life 

Gor.j, before the Lord 

Mayor, Sheriffs, and Com- 
mon Council .' ; . . . . 47 15 6 

Assistants of Messrs. D. B. 

Johnstone & Co., Edgware- 

road ..,,,, ,,, 15 



Mrs. Ballard, per Bfieiduary 
Legatees of her late hus- 
band, in conformity with 

his wishes and intentions.. 100 

Messrs. Geo. Thompson & Co. 20 
Donation from. Orange-street 

Bible-olass,Leioester-8quare fi 

Messrs. Sandbach,Tinne, & Co. 20 

C^yde Trustees 50 

Trustees of late Win. Thorn- 
gate, Esq. (annual) 70 

Merchant Taylors' Company* 26 5 

Baroness Bardett Coutts 50 

Marchioness of Westminster 20 
National Provincial Bank of 

England 52 10 

T. Blackall, Esq., M.D 50 

Coutts and Co 2& 

Maihesonan&Op.,*.. ....... 21J 

Mrs.B.Wood 20 

A.Black,Esq. ... 21 

Worshipful Company of Mer- 
chant Taylors ...;.. 26- 6 

Town of Dundee (per W. A. • 

HeniiUg,Esq.,Ohamberlaiil) 20 
The following legacies were announced 
or received, via:. :— 

Miss E. Herbst, dutyfree .. 100 

M5ssJ.Herbst(*100teesduty)- 90 

Mr. G. Jeremy, of Axminster 800 

Mrs. F. S. Eirby, of DdbHn 90 

Earl of Annesley SO 

Miss Elizabeth • -Lanoe, of • • 

Southampton . .' . ....... 5 

Mrs. Jane Lane, of Exmouth 10 

Miss Mary Aire, of Leith . , 60 

- — Stafford, Esq. (moiety, less 

expenses) ..,...' 19 7 

ttofctH* Shields,— A public meeting 
was held in the Town Hall, on the 18th 
Dec., H. E. P. Adamson; Esq., Mayor, 
in the chair. The* T6wh Hall was filled 
long before the time appointed, and as it 
was seen that it would not accommodate 
one-fifth the number of seamen attend- 
ing, an adjournment was made to * 
larger room. The Mayor presided oyer 
a very densely packed and attentive 
audience. The announcement by Mr. 
Gulham (Travelling S&retartt " of the 
Committees' award that day in relief of 
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shipwrecked persons, or their widows 
and orphans, to the Tyne x>orts of £204, 
which he heard by telegram from the 
Secretary in London just previous to the 
meeting, was received with enthusiasm. 
The Mayor called upon any of the sea- 
men present to give their personal expe- 
rience of the benefits derived by mem- 
bership, and several of them did so in a 
most gratifying way, three of them 
having been members for upwards of 
28 years. On taking a show of hands 
it was found that nearly every one in the 
room was a member of the Society, 
about a dozen only holding up their 
hands as non-members, and they took 
tickets there and then. The relief 

awarded to the Tyne district during 

1874 was £1,675 ! 
Notttn-gham. — Proseeds of 

box in Club-room of Aquatic 

Club, per Philip Ellis, Esq. . . 5 4 
Feterhead. — Sermon in the 

East Church, by Rev. Mr. 

Prain 2 1C 



Saubbubt. — Proceeds of 

Concert at Baventock, per 

late Arohdeacon Hony 15 

Sbahajc — Collections on 

Sunday eveningB in St. John's 

Church, per Rev. J. Collings, 

Vicar 3 3 9 

Box at Custom House, per W. 
R. Arkliss, Esq., Collector. 18 
Szxfpxby. -Sermon in parish 

Church by Rev. R. B. Brereton 16 6 
SnumuBR. — Sermon per 

Rev. A. Neill, of Loch Ryan 

(LifeGov.) 13 5 

Sunderland. — Sermon in 

Parish and New Churches, 

per Rev. Wm.Cockin, Rector, 

(LifeGov.) 26 13 6 

Collection at a public enter- 
tainment, from the em- 
ployees at the Brewery, 
Castle Eden, Ferry Hill, 
per Messrs. J. Nimmo& Son 21 

Whitby. — Collection at the 
doors of Orchestral Union 10 6 



REWARDS FOR SAVING 

The following rewards were granted 
by the Royal National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion during the past quarter, viz. : — 

January 7. — Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Rewards 
amounting to £700 were granted to the 
crews of different lifeboats for the nu- 
merous services rendered by them in the 
boats during the severe storms of the 
past month. In that period the life- 
boats had saved 134 persons from dif- 
ferent wrecks, besides assisting to rescue 
four vessels from destruction. 

The Second Service Clasp was voted 
to Captain C. Gray Jones, R.N., one of 
its Assistant-Inspectors of Lifeboats,. in 
acknowledgment of his valuable services 
in the Ufracombe lifeboat on the 16th 
ultimo, when the brig * Annie Arby/ of 
Dublin, and her crew of seven were 
rescued with great skill from inevitable 
destruction in Morte Bay, and shortly 
afterwards the crew of five men of the 
brig * Utility/ of Workington. Captain 
Jones had, a few days previously, very 



LIFE ON THE COASTS. 

nobly exerted himself, in conjunction 
with Mr. Tickell, Chief Boatman of the 
Coastguard at Bude, by rushing into the 
surf, at the peril of his life, and saving 
the master of the smack ' Charlotte/ of 
Padstow, wrecked at Widemouth during 
a westerly gale, and in a heavy sea. 

The silver medal of the Society and 
its thanks inscribed on vellum were also 
granted to Adam Murphy, coxswain of 
the Tyrella lifeboat, and to John Gordon, 
the assistant-coxswain, for their general 
gallant services in the boat, and particu- 
larly on the occasion of the lifeboat 
saving the crew of five men of the 
brigantine * Donna Maria/ of Belfast, 
which was wrecked in Dundrum Bay 
during a heavy gale from the south-east. 

The silver medal and thanks on vellum 
were also awarded to Mr. Streader, ex- 
amining officer of H.M. Customs at 
Shoreham, in acknowledgment of his 
noble but unsuccessful efforts to save 
life off Shoreham on the 16th ult. , 

The sum of £15 was likewise voted to 
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seven coastgnardsmen and five fishermen 
and others, forming the crews of three 
shore boats which pnt off to the rescue 
of .the crew of the Russian barque 
'Duna,' and saved, under very trying 
and perilous circumstances, the whole 
of the crew of thirteen men from the 
rigging of the barque, which became a 
total wreck near Dungeness, during a 
strong gale from the north, and in a heavy 
sea, on the 13th ult. 

A reward of £10 was also granted to 
some West Hartlepool men for saving, 
by means of lines, the crews of eleven 
men of the brig ' Beeswing,' of Whitby, 
and the schooner 'Hebe,' of Little- 
hampton, which were wrecked off the 
pier at West Hartlepool on the 9th ult. 
Other rewards were also voted to the 
crews of different shoreboats for saving 
life from wrecks on our shores, and pay- 
ments to the amount of £2,486 were 
ordered to be made on different lifeboat 
establishments. 

February 4. — Mr. Thomas Chapman 
in the chair. The silver medal of the 
Institution audits thanks inscribed on 
vellum were voted to Mr. Stephen Pil- 
cher, coxswain of the Tramore lifeboat, 
for his long and gallant services in the 
boat, and particularly on the 3rd ult., 
when she was the means of rescuing the 
crew of seven men from the schooner 
1 Fanny,' of Salcombe, wrecked in Tra- 
more Bay. Rewards to the amount of 
£310 were also granted to the crews of 
various other lifeboats of the Institution 
for services performed by them during 
the recent stormy weather. The Brooke, 
Isle of Wight, lifeboat went out through 
a heavy ground sea, in which no ordinary 
boat could have lived, and saved the 
crew of ten men from the French barque 
4 Blanche Marguerite,' stranded near 
Brooke Chine. The sea was breaking 
inoessantly over the wreck, making it 
somewhat diffioult for the lifeboat to get 
sufficiently near to accomplish the rescue 
of the crew. The Sunderland -No. 2 
lifeboat also saved in a heavy sea the 
crew of three men of the ketch ' Queen 
Victoria,' of Lynn, from an inevitable 



death. On this occasion the coxswain 
was washed out of the lifeboat, and 
nearly drowned before he could be got 
back into the boat. The Caister No. 2 
lifeboat proceeded to the brig * Pike,' of 
Shoreham, wrecked on the North Soroby 
Sand on the 27th ult., and saved the 
crew of seven men. Two days after- 
wards the No. 1 lifeboat from the Caister 
station helped to take the ship ' Oriental; 
of North Shields, to a place of safety, 
after that vessel had been very muoh 
damaged through coming into collision 
with a steamer. The Port Logan life- 
boat had saved from the stranded barque 
( Britannia,' of North Shields, fourteen 
men who were helping to save property 
from the wreck, and some of whom were 
regular members of the lifeboat's crew, ' 
their places in the boat requiring to be 
supplied By volunteers on this occasion. 
The Palling No. 2 lifeboat landed eight 
of the crew of the distressed barque 
' Lizzie Bovill,' of Newcastle, and after- 
wards assisted with a steam-tug to get 
the vessel into Yarmouth harbour. The 
Kingstown lifeboat saved the crew of 
four men from the schooner * Arrow 
Belle,' of Aberystwith, wrecked in Dub. 
lin Bay. The Eastbourne and Ramsgate 
lifeboats rendered service towards saving 
the barque ' Dunmore,' of London, and 
the ship * Lord Strathnairn,' of Liver- 
pool, which were in danger of being 
wrecked. The Duncannon lifeboat gal- 
lantly succeeded in saving the crew of 
nine men from the wrecked brig ' Vic- 
toria C.,' of Venice, the sea being far 
too high for any ordinary boat to have 
gone to the rescue of the shipwrecked 
crew. The Newhaven lifeboat remained i 
some time by the stranded barque ' Mar- 
garet Evans,' of Glasgow, and ultimately, 
on the wind and sea increasing, brought 
ashore her crew of twenty-one men. 
The Moelfre (Anglesey) lifeboat rendered 
timely assistance to the distressed barque 
* Nellie Moody,' of Liverpool, and also 
saved the crew of k two men belonging to 
the schooner 'Hannah,' of Liverpool. 
The Ardrossan lifeboat landed eleven 
persons from the barque •* Toronto,' of 
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Glasgow, which had gone ashore near 
the Bath-house Rocks ; and the Broad- 
stairs lifeboat saved the crew of sixteen 
men from the barque ' Anna, ' of Bremen, 
wrecked on the Goodwin Sands. Payments 
to the amount of £1,287 were ordered to be 
made on different lifeboat establishments. 

March 1. — His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, P.O., President of the 
Institution, in the chair. The second 
service clasp was granted to Mr. William 
Corkhill, late coxswain of the Padstow 
lifeboat, for his long and valuable ser- 
vices. Rewards amounting to £243 
were also gTanted to the crews of life- 
boats for services rendered during the 
recent stormy weather. The Palling 
No. 2 lifeboat had saved the crew of six 
men from the schooner 'Zouave,' of 
Portsmouth, and two men from the 
maintop of the brig 'Lisbon,' of Lon- 
don, both of which vessels were totally 

wrecked on the Hasborough Sands. The 
Appledore No. 1 lifeboat had rescued 
from an inevitable death the crew of 
&ree men of the schooner ' Lydney 
Trader,' of Barnstaple, wrecked on Bide- 
ford Bar. The Newbiggin lifeboat had 
saved the s.s. ' Shotton,' of West Har- 
tlepool, and her crew of eighteen men. 
The Douglas No. 2 lifeboat had brought 
safely ashore the crew of three men of 
the smack ' Britannia,' of Belfast. The 
Valentia lifeboat took charge of a boat's 
crew of fifteen men, belonging to the 
ship 'Sydney Dacres,' who had landed 
on the Blasket Islands, and brought 
them to Valentia. The Tyrella lifeboat 
saved the crew of four men from the 
schooner ' Friends,' of Killyleigh. The 
Courtmacsherry lifeboat' had assisted 
the distressed brigantine * Hattle B.,' of 
Liverpool. The Gorleston lifeboat had 
taken off the crew of five men from the 
schooner 'Jessie Brown,' of Yarmouth. 
The Holy Island No. 1 lifeboat and a 
iteani-tug saved the schooner ' Augusta 
Louisa' from a perilous position among 
<he rocks off that place, and took her 
into harbour. The Howth lifeboat pro- 
ceeded to the schooner 'Tantivy,' of 
Wicklow, which drove ashore in the 



surf, and saved her crew of four men. 
The Portanadoc lifeboat remained for 
some time by the stranded ship ' Edward 
O'Brien,' of St. Thomas, U.S., and 
landed five of her crew. The Dundalk 
lifeboat had landed the master and crew 
of six men from the stranded brigantine 
'Ida,' of that port. The Broughty 
Ferry lifeboat saved under perilous cir- 
cumstances the crew of five men from 
the schooner 'Ward Jackson,' of Car- 
narvon, and on a subsequent occasion, 
with the help of the Budden Ness life- 
boat, brought ashore the crew and passen- 
gers, twenty-two in all, from the steamer 
' Tuskar,' which went ashore on the 
Abertay Sandbank. 

The silver medal of the Institution 
and its thanks inscribed on vellum were 
voted to Mr. Ritchie, farmer, at Sanda 
Island, N.B., and £5 2s. to some other 
men, for the services rendered by them 
in saving nine persons from the barque 
'Perica,' of Glasgow, wrecked on the 
island on 2nd of January last. 

The silver medal and vellum thanks 
were also granted to Mr. John Lose, 
chief officer of the Coastguard at Swan- 
age, and £1 each to twelve other coast- 
guardmen, for saving the crew of six men 
of the brigantine 'Wild Wave, 'of Exeter, 
wrecked on Peveril Ledge on 23 rd Jan. 

The thanks of the Institution inscribed 
on vellum were likewise presented to 
Mr. James Tickell, chief boatman in 
charge of the Coastguard at Bude, in 
acknowledgment of his gallant conduct 
on the occasion of the wreck of the 
smack ' Charlotte,' of Padstow, in Wide- 
mouth Bay, on 6th December last. 

The thanks inscribed on vellum were 
also voted to Lieutenant John Win- 
chester, R.N.R., and £1 each to three 
other men, for their laudable efforts to 
save the crew of the barque 'John 
George,' of Antwerp, wrecked near 
Bamborough Castle on 9th December, 
who were ultimately rescued by the 
North Sunderland lifeboat. Payments 
amounting to£ 1,7 75 were made on some of 
the 242 lifeboat establishments of the So- 
ciety. The proceedings then terminated . 
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RELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &o. 

Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive; and let 

THY WIDOWS TRU8T IN ME. — JEREMIAH XL1X. 11. 

Statement of Belief afforded by the " Shipwrecked Mariners* Society" to Fishermen 
and Mariners, to assist to restore their Boats or Clothes, and to the Widows, Orphans, 
and Aged Parents of the Drowned, $c. between the 1st Dec. and 28th Feb. 1875. 

Now.— In the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Royal Navy, Transport, 
or Merchant Service; MM master mariner; A apprentice : F fisherman: PB pilot ana Doat- 
man: W widow; O orphan; AP aged parent. The figures following signify the amount w 
relief, and Agenoy where it was given. 



24 M, 2 MM, 13 

W, 18 0, 2 AP 171 13 9 London. 
9M,1MM, 5W, 

6 0,2AP 79 

1M, 2 MM 7 

2M 6 

2 M, 5 MM, 1 W 

2 0,1AP,1PB 50 2 

1M 2 2 

1M 2 

1 AP, 1PB 7 10 

1M 1 10 

1AP 9 

1MM,1F 7 

1MM, 19 F 35 17 

1M,1W 7 7 

2M 3 10 Benbecula. 

1W,40 12 10 QBervie. 

1MM 4 7 6Bideford. 

2 M, 1 MM 9 10 OBlakeney. 

4M,6MM,4W, 

12 77 OBlyth. 

1 M, 1 W, 2 0... 6 17 6 Boston. 



Aberdeen. 
7 6 Aberystwith. 
7 6 Aldeburgh. 



6 Appledore. 
6 Arbroath. 
Ardrossan. 
Bangor (I.) 
Bangor {Wales) 
Barmouth, 
Barnstaple. 
6 Barra. 
6 Beer. 



12 6 Bridgwater. 

9 Bridport. 

Brightlvngsea 

7 6 Bristol. 

5 Brixham. 

10 10 Broadstairs. 

2 6 Bude. 

Burravoe. 

2 3 Buckie. 



1M,1MM, 1 W 14 

2M,1MM,1AP 11 

3 M, i W 10 

2 M,1MM,2W, 

7 41 

IF 2 

2 W, 3 "6,1 AP 21 
2 F 10 

4 W, 6 O, 15 F 50 
8 M,1MM,2W,30 36 12 9 Cardiff. 

2 MM, 1 W, 2 18 10 Cardigan. 

1 M, 1 MM 4 10 Carnarvon. 

1 MM 4 7 6 Charlestown. 

1 W, 1 F 13 2 6 Cockenzie. 

1M 110 OClovelly. 

3 M, 1 MM, 1 W 18 15 Colchester. 

1M 1 10 

3M 6 

1 M 1 10 

1 F 3 6 

1 W, 4 11 10 

1AP 3 15 



Cork. 

Cowes. 

Crouch River 

Cullen. 

Dartmouth. 

Dmas Gross 



Deal. 

Douglas{tyM) 



£ s. 
1M,1MM,1W, 

5 0, 8PB ... 28 4 

1W 3 15 

1 M, 3 W, 6 O, 

1AP 39 13 9 Dover. 

3M,1MM,3W, 

2 34 5 Dundee. 

1 AP 7 .Eastbourne. 

2 MM, 4 W, 6 6 49 2 6 Exmouth. 
4M,1MM,2W, 

5 29 11 3 Falmouth. 

3M 6 17 6 Fishguard. 

2F 5 17 6 Flamborough- 

1 w 6 5 Flint. 

1W,30 1018 9Fowey. 

1 MM 3 17 6 Framilode. 

1 M, 1 W 10 17 6 Glasgow. 

1W, 5 10 2 6 Gloucester. 

1 W, 10 9 7 6 Goole. 

1W 9 Grangemouth 

2 M, 2 WJ 1 O... 22 1 Gravesend. 

1 MM, 1 W 10 12 6 Greenock. 

1 M, 2 W, 2 O, 

2AP, IF ... 22 
1 MM, 3 W, 2 O, 

2 F 33 

1M, 1MMJ2 W, 

4 0, IF 30 10 

1W 9 10 

4M 8 

18 M, 3 MM, 5W, 

5 0, 1PB ...108 

1M 1 

1AP 8 

1W 8 

1 W, 6 11 

5F 4 

24 M, 3 MM, 

11 W, 21 O, 

2 AP, IF ...190 13 

IM, 1 MM 6 

6 M, 8 W, 10 O 

1 AP 76 

3M.1MM, 2 W 24 

1MM, 1W 10 

1 W, X O. »••»•... o 



5 Greenwich. 
Grimsby. 

Guernsey. 
Hamble. 
7 6 Harrington. 



2 

10 
5 

15 
5 




8 

1 

12 

2 



3 Hartlepool 
Harwich. 
Hastings. 
Hillswick. 
Holy Island. 
6 Hoylake. 



6 Hull. 

Tlfracombe. 

9 Ipswich* 

3 Jersey. 
6 Johnshaven 

6 Kincardine. 
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1M 3 6 

1MM 3 2 

1 M, 1 MM, 2W, 

3 26 16 

1W 8 15 

1W,30 13 2 

4M,2W,40... 29 15 

9M,2AP 27 12 

3 M, 3 MM, 1 W 23 3 
9 M, 4 W, 4 48 7 
1MM,1 W, 3 13 6 

1 W 9 15 

2M,1 W 9 18 

1MM 2 17 

IF 4 5 

3M,1MM, 3W, 

2F 35 17 

4M.2MM 18 6 

1 M 2 7 

1M, 4W, 17 6 66 1 
1W,30 5 5 

1 M, 2 W, 2 25 5 

1H • 3 5 

IF 2 10 

lMf, IW 8 2 

1 H, 2 W, 2 O, 

2AP, 5F ... 37 7 
IF 2 2 

4K,3MM,4W, 

HO 74 2 

1M 3 5 

2 M, 1 W, 5 O, 

2PB 18 3 

6M,3MM,2W, 

3 0,1AP ... 54 16 
IW, 10 8 5 

2 M, 2 W, 5 O 23 7 
35M,4MM,6W, 

11 0, 3 AP, 

4PB 206 13 

1M 3 

1MM,3W,4 28 15 
7M,4MM,3W, ' 

7 0, lAP' ... 70 7 

1 W 6 10 

1M 2 10 

2 M, 4 W, 11 O 62 8 

1W,1AP 10 10 

IW, 1 3 15 

5M,3MM,1W, 

20 36 15 



d. 

Kirkcaldy. 
6 Kirkcudbright 

3 Knottingley. 

Lancaster. 

6 Leigh. 

Leith. 

6 Lerwick. 

6 Littlehamptn 

6 Liverpool. 

3 Llanelly. 

Loot. 

6 Lossiemouth. 

6 Lowestoft 

OLydd. 

6 Lynn. 
9 Maldon. 
6 Margate. 
3 Maryport. 
Mevagissey. 
Middlesboro\ 
Milton. 
Minehead. 
6 Mistley. 

6 Montrose. 
6 Mousehole. 

6 Newcastle. 
New haven. 

9 Newport(Mn) 

3 Newport(Pm) 
New Quay (0) 
6 NewQuay(W) 



N. Shields. 
Padstow. 
Peterhead. 

6 Plymouth. 
PoVruan. 
Pembroke. 
9 Pooie. 
PortmMam. 
Port Isaac. 

Portsmouth. 



£ 8. 

2M 6 12 

IW, 4 0, 1 AP 16 

1M 2 

1M 3 10 

1M 3 

3M, 1MM 11 

1M 1 10 

IW, 2 4 10 

2M, 2 MM 8 12 

1M 2 

1M 2 17 

1M, 1AP 5 10 

2 M, 1 W, 6 0, 

1 AP, IF ... 37 12 

IW 9 6 

1MM 1 12 

IF 16 

3M,2MM,1W, 

50 22 

4M 8 

3 M, 2 W, 4 O, 

1 AP 29 17 

50 M. 4 MM, 

17 W, 28 O, 

2 AP, 2 F, 

13 PB 279 1 

1 MM, 1 W, 4 F 19 17 
5M 14 5 

1 W, 2 7 2 

1M, 1 W,1F... 13 17 

2 W, 6 0, 1 AP 21 5 

1 W, 5 O r 1 AP 22 
36 M, 11 MM, 9 

W,15 0,4AP278 7 

1MM 2 12 

6M,2MM,1W, 

40 34 15 

1M 3 5 

IW, 3 7 

2 MM, 1 W, 3 11 5 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 

40 19 2 

7M, 3MM,1PB 36 7 

1MM 4 7 

2 M, 1 W, 2 13 5 

1 W, 3 5 13 

2 W 12 5 

1MM,2W,2AP 19 10 

1 W, 1 11 11 

6 M, 2 MM, 3 W, 

40, 2AP,1F 61 16 



d. 

6 Portsoy. 
Pwllheli. 
Ramsey. 
Bamsgate. 
Reawick. 
R. H. Bay. 
Rochester. 
Rothesay. 
6 Rye. 

S.Mrg.'sEope 
6 Salcnmbe. 
Scalloway. 

6 Scarborough. 
SdWy. 
6 Seaham. 
Selsey. 

6 Shoreham. 
Solva. 

Southampton . 



8 S. Shields. 
6 Staitlies. 

Stiffkey. 
6 Stonehaven. 
6 Stomoway. 
Stranraer. 
Stromness. 

6 Sunderland. 
6 Swansea. 

TeignmoutK 
Topsliam. 
Torquay. 
Trwro. 

6 Weymouth. 
6 Whitby. 
6 Whitehaven. 
Whitstable. 

9 Wicklow. 
JFisbeacTi. 
Wivenhoe. 

3 TForftin^ton. 

3 Yarmouth. 



Sumhaby op Belief during the past Quarter. — Widows, 213; Orphans, 369 ; 
Aged Parents, 42 ; Master Mariners, 111 ; Mariners and Apprentices, 397 ; Fisher- 
men, 72; Pilots and Boatmen, 34; Shipwrecked persons — Subscribers, 601; and 
Non-Subscribers, 728 ; in all, 2,467 persons relieved, at an expense, inclusive of 
that in the succeeding tables, of £7,063 6s. 9d. 
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BELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS. 



"There is sorrow on the sea."— Jeremiah xlix. 23. 



The Crews of the following Vessels, wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Central Office and Honorary Agents of the " Shipwrecked 
Mariners 1 Society/' between the 1st Dec, *L874, and 28th Feb., 1875. 



Vessel's Name. 




Albion 

1 Annie , 

Anglia 

Annie , 

Ann and Maria 

Argo 

Alliance 

Arcadia 

Alpha 

Alert 

Alfred and Charles . 

Alliance 

Alfred 

Admiral Fitzroy ... 

2 Arena 

Atlantic 

Arabella 

Angelo Padre 

Alice 

Amity 

Ann and Susan 

Bermuda 

Branch 

British Queen 

Breeze 

Britannia 

Brothers... 

Brighton 

Branda 

Beeswing 

Belle 

Buston Vale 

3 Compass 

Cito >• 

Catherine Leashore 

Calcutta 

Citizen 

Corsair 



Amount 
of relief. 



Bristol 

Plymouth 

Dundee 

Milford 

Goole 

Goole 

Hartlepool 

Truro 

Hull 

Carnarvon 

London 
N. Shields 

Swansea 

Sligo 

Hull 

Scarborough 

Geneva 
London 
Plymouth 

Nassau 
Portsmouth 
Sunderland 

Rye 
Hartlepool 
Shoreham 

Llanelly 

London 
Sunderland 

Whitby 
Plymouth 
Newcastle 

Ipswich 

Marstal 
Lynn 

London 
Waterford 
Weymouth 



£ s. d. 

8 6 
3 13 

12 
5 14 

1 
1 8 
3 1 

8 



5 

23 

2 

1 5 
3 19 

2 10 

2 5 
10 

3 11 
6 10 

6 

1 17 

4 10 

3 15 

2 10 
16 3 

2 11 

1 1 

14 17 

4 9 
10 



8 
8 
1 



19 
2 13 
10 
18 

13 
10 5 

1 10 





9 




10 


3 


6 
6 
9 
6 
6 






6 





9 
3 








Vessel's Name. 





1 



1 The hon. Agent at Waterford reports, the 4th 
December, that the crew were saved in a gallant 
manner through the assistance rendered by the 
Light-ship keepers. 

2 On behalf of myself and crew of the barque 
'Arena,* of Sligo, I wish, through your columns, 
to return our most heartfelt thanks to Capt. Jas. 
S Morse, of the steam-ship 'Indiana/ and his 
crew, they having, on the 12th December, during a 
heavy gale, rescued us from a watery grave. Our 
vessel had been dismasted, and water-logged for 
two days ; and she lay at the mercy of the wind 
and waves, when the* Indiana » observed our sig- 
nal of distress, and taking in all sail immediately 
bore down fln us, although a terrific sea was run- 
ning at the time, launched the lifeboat, and under 
great difficulties succeeded in transferring us from 
the sinking vessel to the steamer. I cannot suf- 
ficiently express my gratitude and admiration for 
the gallant conduct of the second officer, Mr. Sar- 



Clara Richards 

Cambrian 

Cantray 

Consul Platta 

Cleughs 

Clifton 

Capiolani 

Cardigan 

Canton 

Cumberland 

Charlotte 

Correct 

Conquim 

Coquet 

4 Clarendon 

Delta 

Dexterous 

Domouique 

Dea 

Danube 

Delight 

Dee » 

Dispatch 

Delta 

Dauntless 

Devonia 

Duna 

Duke of Buccleugh ... 

Erin , 

Excelsior 

Elizabeth 

Eurol 

Eleanor and Mary .. 

Eleanor 

Eleanor 

Eclair 

Elizabeth 

Effort 




Shoreham 
Ramsey 

Inverness 
Prussia 
Shields 
London 
London 

Maryport 
London 
S. Shields 
Padstow 
Fowey 
Whitby 
Llanelly 

N. Shields 

London 

Brixham 

Italy 

London 

Whitby 

Rye 

Colchester 

Dundee 

Hull 

Newcastle 

Lymington 

Riga 

Barrow 

Liverpool 

Whitstable 

Southampton 

Germany 

Dun drum 

London 

Whitby 

Newcastle 

Portsmouth 



Amount 
of relief. 



£s. d. 
2 15 

5 



5 

4 
10 
16 
18 
17 
14 
11 
10 

4 

4 

1 




1 

3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
3 
1 
10 



14 15 



2 

3 
2 

15 

5 

3 



10 
5 

19 
7 
4 

10 
7 

10 

19 



11 



3 
6 
1 
1 
2 

2 
3 


15 
2 
1 



12 

7 
8 


18 
12 
10 
18 
3 
10 
12 













2 



6 











6 









3 

8 





6 



6 

















6 

6 



6 



geant, and the men who manned the lifeboat at the 
risk of their lives ; and also for the great kindness 
and attention shown by everyone while on board 
the ' Indiana,' passengers included. The lifeboat 
was lost alongside the steamer before she could be 
hoisted up, such was the severity of the gale. 

John Jknzan, Master. 
Liverpool, 8th Dec, 1874. 

3 The hon. Agent at Crail reports, 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1874, that the two are the sole survivors of a 
crew of five, the captain and other two being 
drowned. 

• 

4 The hon. Agent at Deal reports, 5th February, 
that this vessel was run into by the Norwegian 
barque 'Agre ; ' moat of the crew were in bed, and 
had only time to jump on board of the ' Agre ; ' in 
about five minutes their vessel sank, and they had 
no chance of saving anything. They were landed 
here, and forwarded to their homes. 
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Vessel's Name. 


Port. i 


5 Ethel 


Swansea 

Fortmadoc 

London 

Llanelly 

Kirkaldy 

Sunderland 


Edith 


Emperor 


Ellen 


Fifeshire «... 

Falcon 


Fanny 


Whitby 


Freden 


Frederi ckstad t 


Fanny 


Salcombe 


Fitzjames 


Glasgow 


Florie 


Liverpool 


Floresta 


London 
Sunderland 


Garibaldi 


Cowes 


7 Gynesse 


Glasgow 


Gordon 


Miramichi 


Heme 


London 


8 Harriet 


Newcastle 


Hiidah 


Waterford 


Hebe 


Littlehampton 
Goole 


Hey Dick 


Harriet 


Grimsby 


Haron 


Bremen 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ 
2 
4 

6 
4 
1 

6 
1 
2 




s. 

10 

4 

5 

8 

15 

10 

2 

10 

18 

2 

3 16 
1 5 



2 
2 


1 
2 
8 
10 
3 
3 




6 
19 
12 
10 


10 
13 
16 
10 



4 



d. 

6 
6 






1 




6 



4 
6 






Y easel's Name. 



Port. 



Amount 
of relief. 



Halcyon St 

Harwich 

Harriet 

Ida 

Industry 

Indian Queen 

Isabellas 

Ino 

9 Josephine 

John George ...., 

Jane 

J. P. Fricker 

Jehu 

John Dixon 

Jemima , 

Jessie 

10 Jorawur 

11 Juno 

Kingfisher 

Kingsdown 

Katie 

Kate 



.Mary's, tf.S. 
Cardigan 
Ipswich 

S. Shields 
Inverness 

Emsworth 
Amble 
Maryport 

Peterhead 

Antwerp 

Maldon 

Kirkaldy 

Newcastle 
Blyth 

London 

Grimsby 

S. Shields 

Shields 

Padstow 



£ s. d. 

15 

1 1 

2 6 
•1 16 

3 

1 15 

3 10 

2 

2 4 

3 

4 17 

3 10 

1 10 

3 15 
1 12 

1 12 

2 10 

2 12 
9 

4 
1 

3 16 





6 
7 



3 
6 















5 The hon. Agent at Milford reports, 26th of 
January, that this Teasel was struck by a sea which 
washedthe captain and one man overboard when 
off the Turcot bank. On trying to enter Milford, 
her sheet-chains broke, and she became disabled. 
Four of the crew who were left steered her, by 

*tat tail was left, on to the sands, and the mate 

til not succeed in landing. 
(This vessel was wrecked near Calcutta, on 

w>e 7th November, and seven of the crew drowned. 

,7 Wrecked off Bonmahon; three lives lost and 

nme saved. 

8 The hon. Agent at North Berwick reports, 
lit December, that the master and two sons formed 
ue crew. Passengers, master's wife, and two chil- 
dren (girls), one four years old, and the other six 
months, were brought on shore by the rocket- 
apparatus, worked by Mr. Dale, farmer, at Scon- 
gjiall, and his volunteer company. The wife, with 
the two children in her arms, were dragged through 
the boiling surge, and were insensfblc when landed, 
jj* also the boy, and remained so for some time. 
Thev were kindly treated, and sent home as soon 
as able to travel. 

9 On the 21st November, the brigantine • Jose- 
phine/ of Peterhead, Captain Mackay, left Wal- 
worth for Hamburg with a cargo of coals. All 
proceeded well until Friday, when she encountered 
a heavy gale, which continued Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday, tearing the sails to ribands, carrying 
away spars and rigging, and entirely sweeping the 
decks, over which the sea made a clean breach, 
destroying boats, bulwarks, stanchions, &c. The 
vessel also leaked heavily, and for three days and 
nights the crew were compelled to keep to the 
PJJJJP 8 .' and were unable to get below or obtain any 
tood On Monday morning, about 11 o'clock, their 
?Pi ii of distreM were lighted by the steamship 

Middleton/ on her passage from Hamburgh to 

J£M. Captain Boor, of the * Middleton/ spoke 

m)*' Josephine/ and ascertained that she was sink- 

J G gi and that the captain and crew wanted to leave 

^•Notwithstanding a very heavy sea, Mr. Thos. 

celling, chief mate of the 'Middleton,' and a 

crew i gallantly volunteered to man the lifeboat, 

•^d, in the most praiseworthy manner, and with 

jreat difficulty and risk, they pulled through the 

'?? Ie * *° ™ e sinking vessel, and succeeded in 

in^fi ^ ncr crew » consisting of the captain, mate, 

u»a two seamen, all of whom were in a very ex- 

liv k M,1(htion - Af ter a severe pull, the lifeboat 

C if? wts 8t0Te in tne sen-ice) was enabled to get 

°»a to the • Middleton/ and the distressed seamen 



were taken on board and very kindly entertained. 
The 'Josephine* went down shortly afterwards. The 
' Middleton* proceeded on her voyage to Lynn, where 
she arrived on Tuesday, and the ' Josephine's ' crew 
were taken to the Sailors' Home, where they at once 
received every care aud attention. Mr. Mackay 
and his men desire to return their sincere thanks 
to the captain of the ' Middleton/ and to the mate 
and seamen for their gallant conduct in risking 
their own lives for the purpose of taking them off 
tlieir sinking vessel. They state that, in their 
worn-out condition when taken off, it would have 
been impossible to keep the ship afloat much longer, 
and but for the timely aid of the ' Middleton,' 
another hour or two must have sealed their 
fate. 

10 The bark 'Jorawur/ of London, which was 
abandoned at sea, was an iron vessel of 1,776 tons, 
formerly one of Her Majesty's troopships, then 
bearing the nam? of the ' Vulcan/ and the crew, 
twenty-nine in number, were t tken off by the bark 
'Epsilon,' and safely landed at Falmouth. When 
leaving the ' Jorawur ' they reported that the water 
was just on a level with her ports, and she had over 
six feet of water in her hold. They stated, how- 
ever, that they did not believe her to be leaky, but 
that the mischief had arisen from the cement at 
the water-ways having given way in consequence 
of the straining of the vessel, and that by this 
means the water was admitted. From these state- 
ments it was considered almost certain the 'Jora- 
wur ' had foundered. Such, however, was not the 
fate of the bark. On Friday afternoon she was 
sighted by the 'Souvenir/ which arrived at Fal- 
mouth. She was boarded, and it was found that 
her three lower masts were standing, the jibboom 
washing alongside, and two boats were hanging to 
the davits. There were also several live pigs on 
board. Everything was left as found, and the 
' Souvenir ' was obliged to leave the ' Jorawur ' to 
her fate. She appeared to have a very good side 
out of the water, and at 6 p.m. on Friday was S.V7. 
by W. three-quarters W. from the Lizard, distant 
04 miles. She was afterwards taken into Plymouth, 
and thence to London. 

11 The hon. Agent at Dundee reports, 9th 
February, the men were not wrecked, but the 
'Juno '"being a fishing-smack, three men went 
out in their boat, and somehow or other lost 
sight of the 'Juno/ and were drifting about in 
search of her, when the ship 'British General' 

Sicked them up in the North Sea and landed them 
ere yesterday. 
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RELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CHEWS. 



Vessel's Name. 




Kestrel 

Lady Ann 

Lancashire Lass 

Lady Cecilia 

12 Lawson 

Lady Bassett 

Lord Saumarez 

Louise Lome 

Louisa Angele 

Livonia 

Lochnagar 

Lucy Compton 

Lisbon 

Laurel 

La Plata 

Maggie Lauder 

Martha Jane 

Minnie 

Meabnrn 

Mary Ann 

Massereene 

Mabel 

Mary A. Way 

Maria Luck 

Margaret 

Manilla 

Minerva ; 

Mentor 

Minerva 

Minerva 

Mary 

Osprey 

Olulu 

Paulie 

Princess Alexandria. 

Providence 

Peace 

Pride 



Falmouth 

Wells 

Whitehaven 

S. Shields 

S. Shields 

Brixham 

Scarborough 

Middlesboro' 

Sligo 

Guernsey 

Aberdeen 

Newcastle 

London 

Ooole 

London 

Carnarvon 

Belfast 

Maldon 

Teignmoiith 

Maryport 

Hull 

Shields 

Portsmouth 

Glasgow 

Ipswich 

Jersey 

Lynn 

Chester 
Sunderland 

Exeter 

.Russia 

Picton 
Greenock 

London 

Goole 
Southampton 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ s. d. 

7 

3 
15 

4 10 

18 13 10 

5 10 

1 10 

1 
5 
10 
5 

4 9 8 

2 16 6 
8 
2 

16 

5 15 

1 

14 

6 19 

1 1 
5 
4 
3 
8 

5 


15 
5 
12 6 
10 6 
5 
10 
7 

19 18 
10 



2 
1 
2 
1 
3 

1 






G 









1 



6 


6 













2 13 6 



Vessel's Name. 




Pioneer , 

Princess Helena ., 

Precursor 

Pike 

Queen of the Isle.. 

Queen 

Queen Victoria 

Queen of the Colonies 

Ranger 

Renovation ......... 

Bimac 

Rose of Denmark... 

Rapid 

Richard Browne ... 
Rajah 

13 JEtussell 

Banger 

14 Battler 

Sultan 

Shandon 

St. Alban's 

Svanen 

Scylla 

Syren 

Sarah 

15 Southern Empire 

Sphynx 

Scio 

Sal tram 

Star 

Tyne 

Thomas & Elizabeth.. 

16 Torrance 

Tuscan 

Tom Bell 

Thomas 

Thames 

Thomas and Rebecca 



Maldon 

Fowey 

Hull 

Shoreham 

Faversham 

Aberdeen 

Lynn 

London 

Belfast 
S. Shields 
Liverpool 
Newport 

Coleraine 
London 

N. Shields 
Fowey 

Plymouth 

Glasgow 
London 
Norway 
Whitstable 
Littlehampton 
Whitby 
London 

Liverpool 
London 

Plymouth 

Whitstable 
Shields 

Limerick 
Frome 
London 

Hartlepool 
Whitehaven 

S. Shields 

Sunderland 



£ a. d. 
2 17 6 
4 2 
8 10 



12 
5 

10 




9 12 
2 



3 
8 
1 
1 

15 
5 

4 
1 
2 
2 
1 



10 



19 

18 

8 



id 

12 
4 
3 
3 
9 


2 15 

3 

3 10 
112 
16 
9 15 

4 16 
3 

5 
19 
15 
2 12 
7 2 

13 

1 8 
1 13 



12 The hon. Agent at Orford reports, December 
11, that these sailors were all brought on Bhore by 
the rocket-apparatuB almost naked and exhausted. 
Everything belonging to them perished with the 
wreck. 

13 A short statementof one of the survivors is sub- 
joined : — " The steam-ship • Russell/ to which we 
belonged, was 557 tons register, and commanded 
by Mr. J. Spence. We had a crew on board, all 
told, of twenty hands, and were on a voyage with 
a cargo of wheat from Nicolaieff, for one of three 
ports — Plymouth, Falmouth, or Cork — as is usual 
on coming from the Black Sea— for orders. We left 
Nicolaieff on November 30, and proceeded on our 
voyage all well until 7 a.m. on the day after Christ- 
mas day, when we struck on a sunken rock, about 
seven miles off Cape Finisterre. The engines were 
going at a good speed, and of course wo had full 
way on the ship. We got off again almost imme- 
diately after striking, but the shock was so tre- 
mendous that she was shaken terribly. The 
water put the fires out directly, and poured in 
in torrents. She was built in water-tight com- 

Sartmeuts, but every bolt in her must have been 
isplaced, Tue captain at once ordered all hands 
to the pumps, but the more we pumped the more 
the water gained on us, and all the time we were 
drifting further in towards the shore, and she was 
gradually getting nearer the water's edge. At nine 
o'clock, only two hours after we struck, all hands 
were obliged to take to the boats— ten in the life- 
boat, and ten in the gig. We remained alongside 
for seventeen minutes, when she settled down and 
disappeared from sight. We then pulled for the 
shore, and after two hours and a-half hard pulling, 
the wind blowing heavily from the S.W. at the 
time, and a heavy sea running, we reached Finis- 



terre village.' We then took the diligence to 
Corunna, and arrived there safely. The captain 
and the chief engineer took passage in the ' Sarah 
Fox ' to Plymouth, three others were conveyed to 
Penryn in the ' J. B. Gray,' and the other fifteen 
have joined the barque ' William Mills,' which was 
in Corunna, on a voyage from Honduras to London, 
leaky. The captain wished to have a double crew, 
and our men joined, in order that the pumps might 
be kept going the remainder of the voyage. She 
has been making 6£ and 7& inches of water whilst 
in harbour, and our engineers have put the pumps 
to rights. We have been treated kindly by those 
on board the 'Sarah Fox' and *J. B. Gray,' and 
MrHoppins,hon. Agent of the ShipwreckedMariners' 
Society, has provided for our wants at Plymouth." 
14 The hon. Agent at Milford reports, the 3rd Feb- 
ruary, that this vessel ran right on to the cliffs, in 
a fog at night, and only seven out of twelve suc- 
ceeded in getting up the cliff, 300 feet high, per- 
pendicular : how those who were saved got up u 
a wonder ; the master *nd one man got hurt. It 
is reported by the men that one encouraged the 
other, and they had to rest occasionally, by fasten- 
ing their fingers between some cavity in the rock?, 
and hold close to the cliffs with their bodies. 

15 The hon. Agent at Falmouth reports, the 83rd 
December, that this vessel was bouud from the 
Peruvian Guano Islands for Cork, for orders, with 
guano, and was abandoned in a sinking state; four- 
teen took to a boat, eleven remained on board to set 
out another boat, but are supposed to have gone 
down with the ship, as nothing has been heard of 
them. The fourteen were picked up by the barque 
' China,' and landed here on the 20th. 

16 The hon. Agent at Lame reports, 2nd Decem- 
ber, that three out of a crew of six were drowned. 
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Vessel's Name. 



True Briton ... 

Transvaal 

Una Major 

17 Veteran 

Violet 

Victoria 

18 Vesper 

Vigilant 

Vesta 

Victor 

Wllliamina 



Port. 



Southampton 

London 

Shields 

Shields 

Glasgow 

filyth 

Fowey 

Sunderland 

Waterford 

St.Malotft.} 

Exeter 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ s. d. 

13 6 
4 5 

8 a 

4 8 
16 6 

2 6 
1(5 6 
4 
6 12 6 
6 16 

3 3 






3 




Vessel's Name. 



William 

W. H. Harkett ... 

Warrior 

William and John 
Witch of the Tees 

Waldemar 

19 Wild Wave .... 

Zorilla , 

Zens 

Zouave 



Port. 



I Amount 
of relief. 



Dundee 

Glasgow 

Aberdeen 

Sunderland 

London 
Riga 

Exeter 
Liverpool 
Aberdeen 
Portsmouth 



£ s. 


d. 


10 





5 10 


6 


1 17 


6 


1 7 


6 


2 2 


• 


1 5 





21 10 





6 12 


6 


1 5 


O 



5 19 ft 



17 Tbe hon. Agent at Fraserburgh reports, 
the ' Veteran' was on the voyage from Shields to 
Guadeloupe, with coals. She sailed 2nd Novem- 
ber, and had her mainmast injured, and received 
other damage, in the gales of the early part of last 
month, when off the Shetland Islands. She put 
back, and was assisted into Cromarty by a steamer, 
and tbe master telegraphed from that roadstead to 
his owner, who sent a tug to bring the ship back 
to Shields for repairs, sending, at the same time, a 
master pilot to take charge. On arrival of the tug, 
she started with the ship, and got as far as Rattray 
Head, bnt was unable to proceed farther in conse- 
quence of the strong southerly breezes. A return 
TOs made to Fraserburgh Bay, where the ship was 
taught to anchor on the 26th of November, and 
tbe assistance of another tog was telegraphed for. 
The second tug arrived on the 28th, but the wind 
nsnow about S.E., and weather so bad that a 
*tart could not be made even with the two tugs, 
and the ship should then have been taken back to 
Cromarty ; but, instead of that, she was left at 
anchor, while the two tugs came into harbour. 
Oaring the night the wind went round to £., and 
Mew with extreme violence, which raised a very 
heavy sea. Lights were burned aboard the ship, and 
rockets sent up as signals to the tugs to come and 
Hssist, but they could not be got out. At daybreak 
it was seen that the ' Veteran ' had been driving 
Hearer the shore, and an effort was made to pun 
out the lifeboat and take off the crew, but the life- 
boat men were unable to pull out in face of the 
gale and heavy sea. The cable of one anchor had 
broken by this time, and soon after that of the 
other parted also, and the vessel drove ashore 
>tiortly after 11 a.m., on Sabbath, at the back of 
one of the harbours. 

Efforts were immediately made to save the 
<rew, and the coastguard, under Lieut. Jones, 
vers soon on the spot with the rocket-apparatus ; 
a line was thrown over the vessel, and a 
cable hauled on board, and before 1 p.m eight 
wen were landed by the cradle. The lines then 
got foul near the ship, and thereafter one of 
them broke; another was sent off from the shore, 
and afterwards a third, but all failed, through ig- 
norance or exhaustion of those still on board in not 
taking advantage of them. Heavy seas were con- 
stantly washing over the vessel, the mainmast had 
Jallcn, and the ship was fast goin? to pieces, in the 



sight of coastguards and many others, who were 
making every exertion, and exposed themselves to 
great danger while trying to save the crew. About 
3.80 p.m. the ship suddenly broke up, with thirteen 
men still on board. For a time the heads of Ave 
or six were see a amid the fearful waves, and four 
of these were driven up pretty close to the break- 
water; one ( Alfred Glover) caught hold of a tope 
thrown to him, and was pulled up the back of the 
breakwater; another was saved by a fisherman, 
who gallantly allowed himself to be lowered down 
into the awful stormy waters, and caught hold of 
a drownlngman, and had him pulled up along with 
himself. The other poor fellows appeared to have 
been mostly killed by being crushed between pieces 
of the wreck ; and amongst the eleven who pe- 
rished were the captain, first mate, and Shields 
pilot. All the bodies, except two, have now been 
recovered. The survivors were treated very kindly 
by the people of Fraserburgh, who raised a con- 
siderable sum to assist hi clothing them. GJover, 
the only member of our Society saved, was much 
injured, and confined to bed for more than a week. 
I supplied him with soma warm clothes, as he had 
lost all, and assisted him on to Aberdeen. I was 
to send all to their homes, but eight men were 
taken to Shields by the Board of Trade, to attend 
an inquiry there, and had their travelling expenses 
paid by that Board. Two young lads were not so 
summoned, so I gave them pass-certificates to the 
Aberdeen agent— James Cowper, hon. Agent, 
Fraserburgh. 

18 The schooner* Vesper,' of Fowey, was abandoned 
in a sinking condition in the Bay of Biscay, 
and the crew were rescued by the screw-steamer 
' Foochoo,* which sent off a lifeboat, and after 
some difficulty the captain and (row, numbering 
six, were landed at Gibraltar, on December 22nuv 
from whence they were despatched home in various 
vessels. 

19 The hon. Agent at Swansge reports, 23rd 
January, that the vessel filled and fell over on her 
side in a few minutes after striking. The men's 
clothes and hands were torn to pieces in clinging 
to the rigging. They were rescued by the Swanage 
coastguard, in their own boats, the rocket-appara- 
tus proving ineffectual. The schooner went to 
pieces in a short time. The Poole lifeboat waa 
telegraphed for, but could not arrive in time. 



Patience. — Patience is the ballast of the soul that will keep it from rolling and 
Ambling in the greatest storms ; and he that will venture out without this to make 
mm sail even and steady, will certainly make shipwreck and drown himself, first in, 
«ie cares and sorrows of this, world, and then in perdition. — Hopkins* 

L 
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"SAVE, LORD, OR WE PERISH!" 

One of the noblest and most touching of oar Sailors* Hymns was written by 
the devoted missionary, Bishop Heber, of Calcutta. 

His biographer relates that when sailing to Madras, the vessel in which 
he was had a detachment of invalid troops on board. The good Bishop's heart 
was engaged on their behalf, and he claimed the privilege of acting as their 
pastor. " I have too little in my situation/' he said, " of those pastoral duties 
which are as useful to the minister as to his people ; and I am delighted at 
the opportunity thus unexpectedly afforded me." And so, with his Prayer- 
book in his hand, he went below from time to time to minister to the sufferers. 

Nor was it in vain ; their hearts were touched. " Only think/' they said, 
" of such a great man as the Bishop coming between decks to pray with such 
poor fellows as we are ! " One poor mother on board had lost her infant; the 
Bishop committed the little one to the deep, and then visited the mourner in 
her cabin, and ministered consolation to her heart. " At intervals," says a 
witness, " I hear him weeping and praying for her in his own cabin ; I have 
never seen such tenderness, never such humble exercise of Christian love. 
Alas ! how his spirit shames us all." 

Happy was it for the ship in which Heber had a berth. Not that even his 
gracious presence could secure her from squalls, but his loving zeal could 
minister life to the souls on board ; and when squalls came, his sanctified 
genius could teach his companions in danger to chant the disciples' prayer : 
44 Save, Lord, or we perish ! " 



u When through the torn sail 

The wild tempest is streaming, 
When o'er the dark wave 

The red lightning is gleaming, 
Nor hope lends a ray 

The poor seaman to cherish, 
We fly to onr Maker — 

' Save, Lord ! or we perish ! ' 

" O Jesus ! once tossed 

On the breast of the billow, 
Aroused by the shriek 
Of despair from Thy pillow ; 



High now in Thy glory, 
Still the mariner cherish 

Who cries in his anguish, 
' Save, Lord ! or we perish ! ' 

' And, oh ! when the storm 

Of wild passion is raging, 
When sin in our hearts 

Its fierce warfare is raging, 
Arise in Thy strength, 

Thy redeemed to cherish, 
Rebuke the destroyer — 

' Save, Lord ! or we perish ! ' " 




THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 
{Continued from pag*M, Vol XXII.) 

pN 1408 King Henry, who was then a widower, married 
Joan, the daughter of Charles, King of Navarre, and widow 
of the Duke of Brittany. The inhabitants of that duchy 
conceiving an ill opinion of this marriage, and being 
powerful at sea, suddenly landed in the west and burned 
Plymouth, at a time when the King's hands were foil through 
the conspiracy of the Duke of Northumberland and other great 
lords. This, however, did not remain long unavenged, for the inhabitants 
of Plymouth having fitted out a squadron under the command of William de 
Wilford, Admiral of the narrow seas, he seized forty of their ships laden with 
"ill soap, and wine, and destroyed as many more ; and, reducing the 
towns of Plunarca and St. Matthew, wasted with fire and sword a great 
P a rt of the coast of Brittany. In the meantime, Admiral du Chatel, who 
commanded the enemy's fleet, attempted to land in the Isle of Wight, 
tat, failing of success, he steered for Devonshire, where, having effected 
1,13 purpose, he attacked Dartmouth, but was defeated by the country 
"Unas, with the loss of 400 men, besides 200 taken prisoners, among 
""Ota were himself and two other persons of distinction. About the 
£ uae time the French, without paying any regard to the treaty subsisting 

* Abridge f rmn „, nnfinirted History of the Eoyal Navy, by Sir N. E. Niobolao, 
and other sonroee. 
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between the two crowns, invaded the Duchy of Guienne, and sent an arm; 

of 12,000 men, with a fleet of 140 sail, to the assistance of Owen Glen* 

« 

dower ; these forces they managed to land safely in Milford Haven, but 
the Lord Berkely and Admiral Henry Paye, who commanded the 
squadron of the Cinque Ports, attacked them soon after, taking fourteen 
and burning fifteen of their vessels, which so frightened those on board the 
rest that they soon after fled home. 

About the same time, the Earl of Kent sailed with a considerable fleet 
to the coast of Flanders, where he cruised for some time against the 
enemy, the Flemings being then subject to a Prince of the House of 
France ; at last, entering the Port of Sluys, and finding four Genoese 
merchantmen, of a very large size, lying at anchor at the entrance of the 
haven, he took three of them, though not without a gallant resistance; 
after which he searched all the ports on the Norman coast, and, making 
descents on several places, burned at least six-and-thirty towns, and then, 
with an immense booty, returned in triumph to Bye. About this time, 
also, some mariners, belonging to the Port of Cley, in Norfolk, cruising 
on the North coast, near Flamborough Head, having taken a Scots' ship, 
on board of which was Prince James, Duke of Rothsay, heir-apparent fo 
the Crown of Scotland, to which he afterwards succeeded by the title A 
James I., sent him and his attendants to King Henry at Windsor, who 
kept him there as a prisoner for many years, although during that time he 
was treated in all respects as a prince. 

In support of Owen Glendower, the Welsh insurgent, the French Court 
sent another squadron to the coast of Wales, but only thirty ships reached 
their destination, the rest being taken by the English ; and a short time 
after, the famous Henry Paye, Admiral of the Cinque Ports, surprised 
the Bochelle fleet, consisting of 120 sail of merchantmen, richly laden, 
and took them all. These exploits in vessels belonging to merchants 
show, beyond all contradiction, that trade during this reign was in a 
flourishing condition. 

In June, 1404, the Council informed the King, in a letter from London, 
that the sum of £9,545 19s. 6d. was required for the wages and rewards of 
600 men-at-arms and 2,200 archers going to sea in forty ships and balin- 
gers with the two Admirals ; and they reminded His Majesty that he had 
directed them to pay £180 for the repairs and £40 for the rigging of his 
ships. 

On the 20th February the King appointed his second son ; Sir Thomas of 
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Lancaster, Admiral of England ; and on the 7th of the following month he 
was made lieutenant and Captain of an expedition at sea. Though the 
Prince was little more than seventeen years of age, the office was not 
merely honorary, for a fleet was placed under his command and sent 
against the French. His troops, or, as they were termed, his " retinue," 
consisted of 700 men-at-arms, including himself, 2 earls, 12 bannarets, 80 
blights, 605 esquires, and 1,400 archers ; and they were embarked in 
large ships with 20 castles, 20 barges, and 20 balingers. 

Though none of the English or French chroniclers mention any other 
acts of hostility at sea or on the coast of England in this year, a Spanish 
writer, who was present, relates many proceedings of much importance, 
whence it would appear that the galleys of Castile and France attacked 
several places in Cornwall, Devonshire, and Dorset, and had even entered 
the Thames. 
A negotiation had for some time been carried on between the merchants 
and ship-owners of England and the King's Council respecting the guard 
of the sea, and when Parliament met, on the 1st of March, 1406, the sub- 
was brought under its consideration ; but, as the business could not 
be settled, on account of the difficulty of arranging the conditions and 
because Parliament would soon be dissolved, the King, at the request of 
the Commons, appointed six of their number to treat with the Council and 
to conclude the affair. The merchants and ship-owners offered to under- 
tafce the guard of the sea from the 1st of May, 1406, to tho 29th of 
September, 1407, upon certain conditions j and their propositions, with the 
Rug's answers, were entered on the Parliamentary rolls. The whole pro- 
ceeding forms so remarkable an event in the naval and commercial history 
°f this country, that a short abstract of this curious document will be 
giren. 

The merchants, mariners, and ship-owners of England who had offered 
^ exert their " loyal power " for the safeguard of the sea against all 
Ernies, except the royal power of the King's enemies, from the 1st day of 
%> 1406, until the 29th of September, 1407, with as many ships, barges, 
"nd balingers as might be necessary, were to maintain 2,000 fighting men 
Asides mariners from the 1st of May to the 1st of November; 1,000 
fighting men from that time to the 1st of May next after ; and 2,000 men 
for the remainder of the term. It was agreed that the merchants and ship- 
pers should be paid twelve pence in the pound, and three shillings for 

evw y tun of wine, as well as the fourth part of the subsidy of wools, wool- 

m 2 
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fells, and hides that had been granted in the last Parliament ; that they 
should retain whatever they might capture from the enemy in the war, not- 
withstanding any privilege or prerogative of the King, his Admirals, or 
others ; that all booty or prize-money should be distributed among them in 
the usual manner, provided, however, that the King should have the chief- 
tains that might be taken, His Majesty paying the captors a reasonable 
reward for them. 

The merchants requested ready payment of £4,000, as a gift and 
" reward," in consequence of the great power and hostility of the enemy, 
which was daily increasing at sea, and of the great gain which they had 
had of the merchants, as well of their goods as in ransoms ; but the King 
informed them that there were no means of complying with their wishes. 
They desired,, in case (" which God forbid ! ") the royal power of the 
enemy came to sea, and that the King sent any force to resist them, they 
might have sufficient warning to join the forces ; and they were assured 
that they should be informed of such an event within one month. If a 
peace or truce were made, the merchants were to be acquainted therewith, 
and be allowed the tonnage and poundage for a quarter of a year, with 
authority to levy the same, and, if it were insufficient, payment of to 
remainder was to be granted them by Parliament. The merchants also 
requested to have commissions under the Great Seal to compel the assist- 
ance of all necessary persons in the ports of the realm, with power to 
make proclamations, and to try and punish those who acted against that 
ordinance, according to the law and custom of the sea ; and, in case any 
robbery or injury were committed upon the friends and allies of the King by 
any merchant or others who were not parties to that ordinance, nor serving 
in their fleet, that they might not be held responsible for such misconduct, 
but that the place" where the vessel committing the robbery might he 
should answer for the act, as well to the King as to the parties aggrieved. 
The "King consented that the merchants should appoint two persons — one 
for the south and the other for the north — who should receive by the 
King's commission such power as had been granted to other Admirals, and 
who were to punish malefactors. 

The merchants having nominated Richard Glyderow their Admiral in the 
south and west, and Nicholas Blackburne in the north, commissions were 
issued to those persons on the 28th April, which recited the agreement 
that had been made in Parliament with the merchants and granted them 
the usual powers of Admirals. 
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On the 15th of May the Speaker of the. Commons requested the king 
to allow Clyderow, who was a knight of the shire for Kent, to proceed 
to sea with his retinae, and that if he were accused of anything during 
his absence the King would place nojfaith in the charge, nor blame him 
until he had an opportunity of answering ; and to permit his colleague, 
Robert Clifford, to act for^him in Parliament ; to all of which demands the 
King consented* 

Many French ships being at sea, which threatened to land on the coasts 
of England, a general array of soldiers was ordered to be made to resist 
them. 

The plan of confiding the custody of the sea to merchants and ship- 
owners, as might have been expected, failed ; and that duty was resumed 
by the King, who ought not to have delegated it to other hands. On the 
20th October, 1406, in consequence of the repeated complaints of his sub- 
jects and allies, that the sea had not been well kept by the merchants, but 
U robberies and aggressions had been committed, and were likely to be 
continued, Henry directed the collectors of the subsidies which had been 
assigned to the merchants, not to make any further payments to them. In 
November the Commons requested that the merchants might be paid 
the tonnage and poundage according to the agreement, and the King 
replied that, in the first place, the merchants should be released from the 
guard of the seas, and he desired that the Council might be empowered 
by Parliament to examine and settle their accounts. The commissions 
to Clyderow and Blackburne appear to have been superseded on the 28rd 
of December by the appointment of the Earl of Somerset as Admiral of 
England. 

Walsingham relates a curious circumstance in this year. About the 
Feast of St. Martin, when the English ships were going to Bordeaux, they 
entered a sea which had not been frequented by the sailors of this 
country, and four vessels belonging to Lynn were suddenly swallowed up 
hy a whirlpool, which was said to exist in the Spanish sea, and which 
thrice every day swallowed up the flood and vomited it forth again. The 
accident happened in sight of the other ships, who, by altering their course 
and trimming their sails, avoided the danger, and reached Bordeaux in safety. 

The King, in 1407, narrowly escaped the fate of the Scotch Prince. He 
"ftd spent part of the summer at Leeds Castle, in Kent, and wishing to 
go into Essex to avoid the plague, then raging, he ventured from the port 
°f Queensborough with only five ships ; in his passage he was attacked by 
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some French privateers, who, after a brisk engagement, took every vessel 
hut that in which the King was. This tanght the monarch the necessity 
of keeping better fleets at sea ; and therefore he ordered a very strong 
squadron to be fitted out next year tinder the command of the Earl of 
Kent, who effectually scoured the narrow seas, and then stood over to 
Brittany, where he boldly landed, and attacked the town of Briake, in 
which the privateers had taken shelter, and having taken it by storm, 
put them all to the sword. 

In March, 1408, the merchants stated to the King's Council that many 
ships had been captured at sea by the enemy, and prayed that measures 
might be taken to enable them to proceed in safety to the staple, and that 
the sea might be guarded according to the condition of the grant that had 
been lately made in the Parliament at Gloucester. They were informed that 
the King had ordered his Admiral to put to sea very shortly for its protec- 
tion. The fleet under the Earl of Kent proceeded to the coast of Brittany 
in September, and attacked the Castle of Briehac. Incautiously approach- 
ing the fortress without his basinet, the Earl was mortally wounded by «n 
arrow in the head on the 15th of that month ; and on the 91st of September 
Sir Thomas Beaufort was appointed Admiral of the North fleet for 1ft I 
but the office of Admiral of the Western fleet was not then filled up. 

On the 27th of July, 1409, Sir Thomas Beaufort, having surrendered 
his patent as Admiral of the Northern fleet, was appointed Admiral of the 
Northern and Western fleets, and also Admiral of the Fleets of Ireland 
and Aquitaine in Picardy for life ; and he was generally styled Admiral of 
England. In January, in the following year, he was made Lord Chancellor, 
and held that high judicial office, together with that of Admiral of England, 
for two years, being thus apparently the only instance in which those 
incongruous situations have been united in one person. Sir Thomas Bean- 
fort, who was then a Knight of the Garter, was created Earl of Dorset ta 
1411, and Duke of Exeter in 1416. 

In 1410 a truce was made both with France and Spain. Sir Robert 
Mufreville, who had been made Vice-Admiral of England, annoyed the 
Scottish coasts with ten ships of war for fourteen consecutive days, and 
burned a celebrated galiot of Scotland, with many vessels, at Blackness* 
opposite to Leith. Having captured fourteen ships laden with cloth, 
pitch, tar, meal, and other commodities, he brought them to England, and 
as these articles were much required, Mufreville obtained the surname of 
" Bobert Mend-Market.' ' 
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Some sailors of Devon and Cornwall having captured vessels and goods 
belonging to Brittany, contrary to the trace, orders were issued on the 5th 
of Jnly for their restoration, and letters of marque and reprisals were 
granted in this year to the owners of goods that had been captured in a 
hulk of Zealand, by the Lord of Pons, during the truce with France. 
Similar letters were granted against the citizens of Genoa on the 3rd of 
February, 1418, for having seized a ship laden with wool belonging to 
some merchants of London, and against the inhabitants of St. Andero, in 
Spain, which led to the unjust detention of a Spanish balinger that was 
driven by a storm into Dartmouth. 

It has been said that in the last year of his life Henry IV. contemplated 
making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and that many war galleys .were prepared 
for his voyage, but that he was struck with mortal illness while offering in St. 
Edmund's shrine to take his leave, and being removed to the Jerusalem 
Chamber, expired there on the 20th of March, 1418. 

The military order of Knighthood of the Bath was instituted by Henry IV.* 
at Ms coronation. 



SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND MARINERS* ROYAL 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY. 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of this Society was held on Friday, the 4th 
iBst-, at the City Terminus Hotel, Gannon-street ; when, in the unavoidable 
absence of the Duke of Marlborough (the President), owing to pressure of 
Parliamentary business, 

Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, RN., V.P. (chairman of the committee of 
Management), took the chair. Amongst those present were Lord Brabazon, 
Sir Antonio Brady, Admirals Hon. J. W. S. Spencer, Sir W. H. Hall, K.O.B., 
Sir Claude H. M. Buckle, K.O.B., Alexander Boyle, and M. S. Nolloth ; 
Captains R. N. Annesleyand Oooch, Dr. Edward Nolloth, RN., Captains 
Vincent Budd, Toller, Thomas Tribe, Price, Heckford, and R. L. Hunter, 
Messrs. W. M. Wilson, E. Roberts, Bancks, J. C. Moon, T. A. Denny, J. H. 

* Amongst the men of note in this reign was Sir Thomas Whittington, a wealthy 
London mercer, who was thrice Lord Mayor of London, and who built, at his own 
expense, Newgate, Bartholomew's, and Christ's Hospitals, thirteen almshouses, 
and a part of Guildhall. The tale about his cat seems to have arisen thus : Sir 
Richard obtained a large part of his wealth by trading in coal. His first ship was 
called 'The Gat/ and as this ship was the source of his wealth, it gave foundation to 
fte tale of " Whittington and His Oat," His black colliers gavo rise to the fablo 
about the black Princess of Morocco. 
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Lydall, R. Walker, L. J. Lean, J. F. McLaren (of Manchester), W* Lovell 
George Slous, George McBean, J. D. Deeley, E. Fish, R. Richardson, Edward 
G. Lean, H. K. Symons, Geo. Atkinson, &c. There were also a number of 
ladies present 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. George Wileins, one of 
the secretaries of the British and Foreign Sailors' Society. 

Letters expressing regret at inability to be present were read from the Duke 
of Marlborough, the Duke of Buocleugh, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Halifax, 
Lord Teignmouth, Lord Clarence Paget, Mr. Goschen, M.P., Colonel Beres- 
ford, M.P., Mr. E. Smith, M.P., Captain Bedford Pirn, M.P., &c. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, expressed his regret at the 
absence of the Duke of Marlborough, and remarking that he was the only 
remaining link between the originators of the Society and the present genera- 
tion, proceeded to say that the Society was founded in 1830, when £1,600 was 
collected, its first president having been the late Admiral of the Fleet, Sir 
George Cockburn. At the end of the first seven years, when the late and 
present secretaries were appointed, the Society had relieved 12,910 persons, 
whereas last year alone it relieved no less than 10,028. In 1&46 its income was 
£5,004, and it had then about 500 honorary agents ; but in 1874 its income had 
increased to £32,638, and it had now upwards of 1,000 honorary agents. Id 
1846 there were 15,000 fishermen and mariners subscribing to its funds, but in 
1874 the number of such subscribers had increased to 47,847, by whom'upwards 
of £7,000 was voluntarily contributed. In 1846 the allowance to a widow 
whose husband was drowned was £4, and £2 to each orphan ; but in the fol- 
lowing year a scale of relief was adopted, graduated according to the number 
of years over which membership had extended. For instance, on every occa- 
sion of a loss of boat, or clothes, 30s. was awarded to a member of one year, 
or if drowned, his widow received £3, and with six children £7 10s., increas- 
ing, after twenty-eight years' membership, to £4 17s. for boat or clothes, or his 
widow £9 15s., and with six children £24 7s. 6d., and now, by paying a double 
subscription of 3s., £6 additional was awarded. Formerly, it should be under- 
stood, the Society only relieved the widows of those who were drowned, but 
now the widows of those who died a natural death got a like sum. 

Another extension of relief was to give, in annual grants to widows, one-third 
of the amount they received at the time of their husbands' death, instead of 
one-fourth as formerly; and there were now 659 widows receiving upwards of 
£4,000 a-year in this way. Then, again, in 1864, the Society was able to carry 
nto effect that clause of its Aot of Incorporation which allowed the committee 
to vote £5,000 to found the Boyal Alfred Institution for Aged Seamen at Belve- 
dere — (applause) — and by the same Act it had power to make grants in aid of 
similar institutions in other ports. By this grant the Society obtained the 
privilege of nominating twelve of its oldest and most necessitous members as 
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in o? oat pensioners ; and it had also 131 votes for the election of other old 
seamen into that Institution. (Hear, hear.) He, therefore, called on Liver- 
pool and other great towns to come to this Society, and he was sure that, 
having an Act of Parliament open to it, if they said that they desired to build 
or purchase premises for the 'purpose of an institution such as that which 
existed at Belvedere, and asked for a grant with that object, the Society would 
be most willing to concede it, on the same terms, viz. their having the privi- 
lege of votes and perpetual nominations for their worn-out and disabled mem- 
bers, and the Committee are still turning their attention to a greater and more 
benevolent spread of their funds on their poorer brethren. (Applause.) He 
could not but allude to dear departed friends ; but when he saw around him 
such men as his colleagues on the committee, and with such a man as the Duke 
of Marlborough as their president, he should be quite satisfied, when the hour 
came, to lay down his oar, and see others carrying out the same work on the 
same principles, and, perhaps, with greater power, so that the Society might 
progress far and wide, doing more and more good with each succeeding year to 
their poor suffering fellow -creatures. (Loud applause.) 
He then called ufton the Secretary, Commander W. H. Symons, R.N., to read 
fte Report, which was as follows :— 

At man}- former anniversaries your Committee have been privileged to com- 
mence their Report in the language of praise, and they are happy now to 
assure their kind friends and supporters that their ascriptions of thanksgiving 
to God were never more unfeignedly due than during the past, or 36th, year 
of the existence of your Sooiety, whether they regard its income or the magni- 
tude of its operations, for never since its foundation has there been so large an 
amount of grants made to those who have be9n called to suffer from " sorrow 
on the sea." 

As was stated in the original prospectus of your Society, the accidents so 
continually happening from shipwrecks and other casualties among seafaring 
men, and more especially among the poor fishermen employed along our 
extended coast, necessarily excite a deep sympathy for the distress which the 
loss of life entails on the families who are thus suddenly deprived of all 
means of support. On such occasions, humanity is ever ready to lend its aid ; 
but, unhappily, the districts near which such accidents occur are very generally 
but thinly peopled, and too poor to supply even what immediate exigencies 
require, much less to afford that constant fostering care of which the bereaved 
families stand so greatly in need. » That adequate relief under such visita- 
tions should be both prompt and effectual, it is essential that such a Sooiety as 
yours should exist for rendering immediate assistance whenever such disasters 
take place, which, in depriving of life the heads of families, reduce the 
latter in a moment to utter destitution, and thus call imperatively for that aid 
which Christian compassion is ever ready to bestow. 
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The more than ten thousand persons which your Committee were enabled 
through your bounty to relieve last year have thus proved that the plan of 
the benevolent founders of the Institution was highly advantageous and 
humane, perfectly practicable, and' altogether worthy of a great and en- 
lightened maritime country. 

Your Committee having, through His Grace the President, solicited the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to extend their patronage to the Institution, 
have very great satisfaction in announcing that they met with a most 
cordial and ready response by their Royal Highnesses' gracious accept- 
ance of the office of Vice-Patrons ; also that the Earl of Pembroke, who had 
most liberally sent a donation of £500 in aid of its funds, had accepted 
the office of Vice-President; they regret, however, to report the loss to 
your Society by death of two of its Vice-Presidents, viz. Admiral Sir George 
Westphal, Kt, and William Stuart, Esq., of Aldenham Abbey, Herts, who 
was also your Deputy-Chairman, and a most constant attendant at the 
Meetings 6f the Board; your Committee lament, therefore, that they have lost 
in him a valuable coadjutor, and a most munificent contributor to the Institu- 
tion. They have also to deplore the loss of another member of their body, 
Admiral Sir Robert Smart, and the following fellow-labourers amongst the 
Honorary Agents, viz. :— Wm. Mills, Esq., for Colchester ; Benj. Woodman. 
Esq., for Morpeth; Capt. S. Taylor, for Bridgwater; Mr. K H. Harrold, fa 
Frome ; Ven. Archdeacon Hony, for Salisbury ; Arthur Atkinson, Esq., for 
Killough; Mr. John Smith, for Montrose; John Jaffray, Esq., for Dunbar; 
and Captain Caw, for Calcutta. 

The following donations and subscriptions of 420 and upwards aw 
gratefully acknowledged :— Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, MM 
(Annual) ; H I.M. The Emperor of Russia (per the Lord Mayo' of 
London), £4.0. 

Marchioness of Westminster £20 Dr. Thomas Blackall , £W J J 

Baroness Burdett Coutts 60 Wm. Banting, Esq. (1878) 100 u 

J. Walter, Esq., M.P 26 Trustees of ths late Wm.Thorngate, 

Capt. John Fenwick (In repayment Esq., per Henry Compignl, Esq. 

of Salvors of the Captain and part (annual) 70 JJ 

of the crew of the s.s. 'John Mrs. Horaf all 20 J 

Fenwiok')jper the owners 26 Mrs. C. Smith 20 

Messrs. J. & R. Grant 21 Rev.W. Hunt, M. A. (Life Gov.) Coll. 

Cordw&iners' Company 81 at Thanksgiving Service •**! n 

Rev. Dr. Tremlett (Life Gov.) Cong. Mrs. A. Mather 250 w 

ColL at St, Peter's, Belsize Park 77 8 8 John Goraon, Esq. (in two donations) 100 

Mrs. B.Wood 20 Dublin Port & Docks Board (ann.).. 26 J 

Thomas Bradberry, Esq 26 Dundee Harbour Trustees (aim.) ... 90 • ° 

His Eminence Cardinal Manning Town Council of Dundee 20 u 

(Life Gov.) Cong. Coll. after Ser- Messrs. T. Tetiey ft Son 20 « 

mon at the Pro Cathedral, Ken- The Misses Hewitt M 100 « 

sington 20 Earl of Durham W n 

A Thankoffering (per F. C. Capel, James Annandale, Esq 20 « 

Esq.) 86 Anonymous,from Pwllheli (per Car- 

Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co. ... 25 narvon Agent) , T 60 « u 

B. Palmer, Esq 25 Committee of Odd Fellows Fftte . 

Merchant Taylors' Company 26 5 (Ipswich) .„ - 20 J 

NationalProvincial Bank of England 52 10 Mrs. H. Currer Briggs 20 J J 

Cong. ColLat St. John the Baptist's, Mrs. Henry Briggs , ,.... M 30 0" 

Hove, per Rev. F. Reade (Life Deemster Drinkwater 21 o j» 

Gov.) 84 16 4 Mrs. W. Moon, , 20 0° 
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The following legacies were announced or received during the past year, 
viz. :-— F. H. Garner, Esq., £19 10s. ; Gapt. Bobt. Gibson, R.N., £100 ; Mrs. 
E. K. Boaden, £19 19s. ; Miss M. G. Rattray, £200 ; W. H. Skurray, Esq., 
i'50 ; Bey. E. F. Beynon, £225 ; Thos. Banting, Esq., £1,800 ; Miss Berry- 
man, £4,058 7s. lid. ; Miss Guion, £100 ; J. G. Atkinson, Esq., £19 19s. ; 
Mrs. Hill, £50 ; Capt. Andrew Crane, £10 ; Mrs. Bobina Millar, £100 ; Mrs. 
V. S. Kirby, £100 ; Samuel Brown, Esq., £10 ; Samuel Tyzaok, Esq., £100 ; 
— Stafford, Esq., £19 7s. ; Miss Elizabeth Herbst, £100 ; Miss Jane 
Herbst, £90 ; and Miss Elizabeth Lance, £5. 

The total income for the past year amounted to £92,888 14s. 5d., 
of which upwards of £7,000 was voluntarily contributed by Fishermen 
and Seamen to the number of 47,847. The Society has to make up in 
new members every year for those who are lost by death, leaving the 
sea, or other causes, for in the Mercantile Marine there is a waste of men, 
estimated, from official sources, at about 16,000 per annum. 

The continued prosperity of the Society has enabled your Committee 
considerably to extend its benefits, in accordance with the proposal to which 
they alluded in their last Report. Finding that the scheme, alter twelve 
months 9 experience, worked well on the Tyne, they have this year extended it 
to other ports by the formation of a " Supplemental Fund," whereby, upon 
owners paying a subscription of three shillings a year per man for their crews, 
such of them as are also members of the Society, or the members themselves 
paying a second subscription of three shillings annually to the Fund, will be 
entitled, as long as the state of the funds will admit, in addition to the usual 
allowance (as per scale of relief on their tickets), to the sum of £2 for clothes 
or boats (if the loss amounts to so much) on each occasion of being wrecked ; 
and in case of death, their widows or parents (if dependent) to one lump sum 
of £6 in addition to the usual scale. The supplemental subscription, however, 
will not entitle to any increase upon the Annual Grants, which will be one-third 
of the scale, as heretofore. 

There being no fund established whereby seamen, as a class, might make 
provision for old age, or premature incapacity to earn a livelihood, your Com- 
mittee in 1865 organized a fund for the seamen of the United Kingdom, by 
contributing to which they may entitle themselves to a pension when incapa- 
citated by age or other causes from following their profession or any occupation 
for their maintenance ; and also an annuity fund for their widows. The 
tables, which were calculated by the Government Actuary, • explain the 
benefits which will accrue to officers and seamen by subscribing to either of 
these rands. For instance, for the small payment of £9 16s. 4d., or an annual 
payment of 16s. 3d., a mariner of tw.enty-four years of age can secure annually 
4t9 at sixty years of age, or previously if otherwise permanently disabled, pro- 
vided he has paid for five years. Intermediate sums, up to £45, can be secured 
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by paying accordingly, and for the widows any sum for which the premium 
may be paid. The receipts amount to £776 4s. 8<L from members, and there 
are now both a disabled pensioner and a widow receiving help. Your Com- 
mittee in designing this fond hoped thereby to Becure our gallant seamen in 
their old age from want, raise them in self-esteem, and by instilling in them 
an attachment to their country, secure them to its flag, under which they have 
hitherto so triumphantly fought ; but they regret to say that it has not been 
appreciated by them as might have been expected. 

During the past year 981 British vessels were reported to the Board of Trade 
as totally lost (the month of December being a very disastrous one for both life 
and property), and your Society relieved no less than 4,769 shipwrecked persons, 
including crews of the following nations forwarded to their Consuls, viz. : 
America, Austria, Belgium, British American Colonies, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Russia, and Sweden, and relief 
was given, during the same period, to 5,259 widows, orphans, and aged parents, 
in all ten thousand and twenty-eight persons, making a total of 241,910 sufferers 
who have been promptly relieved at the time of their greatest need. 

In order to encourage gallant efforts in saving lives from shipwreck at sea 
or abroad, your Committee have awarded two silver medals and £58 7s. in 
cash during the past year, making a total of 35 gold and 250 silver medals, 
and £2,178 lis. 4d. for assisting at the saving of 5,889 persons since 1851. 

Your Society's quarterly publication " The Shipw&ecked Mabineb," price 
6d., or 2s. a year, contains a full account of all its proceedings, and the mode in 
which the funds at its disposal are laid out, and gives as extended accounts 
as its limits permit of everything instructive or useful to the seafaring man, 
or those who are interested in his welfare. Your Committee appeal to the 
supporters of the Charity to help to circulate it. 

Your Society, having been instrumental in establishing the Royal Alfred 
Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution, is entitled to the privilege of twelve 
perpetual nominations, which your Committee keep constantly filled up by elect- 
ing their oldest and most necessitous members as in or out pensioners, and 
they have now four in the building, and eight others receiving .£12 a year each. 

The Travelling Secretaries, Messrs. W. C. Prince, James Bancks, London 
Saunders, and A. M. Gillham, are rendering their usual good service by perio- 
dical visits to the Honorary Agents and towns in their respective divisions, 
collecting funds, holding meetings, or otherwise making the Society more gene- 
rally known. Mr. William Lovell, the Visiting Secretary for the London 
district, has, besides his usual collections in the Metropolis, been instrumental 
in getting many sermons preached and lectures given, which have no doubt 
brought the Society into more prominent .notice, and thereby been the means 
of increasing its funds. 

Too much praise cannot be given to your fellow-labourers, the Honorary 
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Agents and the Lady and Gentlemen Collectors, for their benevolent and self- 
denying labours in promoting the best interests of the Society. It is impos- 
sible folly to impress minds, not immediately in the circumstances, with a sense 
of the horrors attendant on shipwreck ; men, women, and children are often 
cast naked on the beach, so far exhausted or hurt as to need immediate medical 
help. All the wants consequent on such distressing circumstanoes are promptly 
met on the spot by the Honorary Agents (of whom, including those inland and 
abroad, there are upwards of 1,000), who board, lodge, and clothe, when neces- 
sary, the poor castaways, and restore them to the bosom of their families, thus 
preserving them from being pauperized by having to beg their way to their 
homes, and, in case of death, ministering to their bereaved widows and orphans. 
In carrying out -this labour of love their duties are often exceedingly onerous. 

Their best thanks are also due to the Ministers of Christian congregations who 
have advocated the cause of the Society from their pulpits. At Blyth, a Ship- 
wrecked Mariners' Sunday was observed, when in all the churches and chapels 
(thirteen in number) collections were made. The British and Foreign Sailors' 
Society, Thames Church Mission, Missions to Seamen, and Scottish Board of 
fisheries, whose Agents also act for the Society, as well as the Officers of the 
Coastguard and Customs, and the Railway and Steam Packet Companies, 
materially help to promote its merciful objects. 

In conclusion, your Committee leave with confidence in the hands of a bene- 
volent public the cause of a Charity which appeals so powerfully to all, and 
which, was so especially and loudly called for in this great maritime country. 
" To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction must ever be the duty of 
those who profess and call themselves Christians ; how much more, then, is 
that duty enhanced when the widow, for whom they plead, is the relict of the 
British sailor, and his children those whom with his dying breath he has 
bequeathed to the gratitude of his country ? " 

Signed for the Committee, 

FRANCIS MAUDE, Captain R.N., Chairman. 

Lord Bbabazon, in proposing the first resolution, said that he had not been 
hitherto associated with the Society, but still, when he received an invitation to 
take part in the proceedings that day, he need not say that it gave him very 
great pleasure to do so — (hear, hear) — for, although the present century had 
witnessed the foundation of a vast number of noble institutions, there were none 
which were established with a higher purpose, or which carried it out with 
greater success than that. Its merits were patent to all. It was a Society 
that had obtained a high position amongst the charities of England, and their 
name was legion. It was unnecessary, by any eloquence of his, to try td 
raise their enthusiasm, for all who cared for their country, all who 
cared for their fellow-creatures, must, if they thought at all, think 
of this Society, which relieved the distress of those who were ship- 
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wrecked, and which relieved the mothers, widows, and daughters of 
those who lost their lives on the high seas. It was rather his duty to consider 
the Report, and all would agree with him that it was most satisfactory. (Hear.) 
They had heard of the commencement of the Society not many years ago, 
and yet it had ^70,000 invested in the funds, which would he regarded as a 
princely income, even in this country. They had heard how, last year, it had 
relieved 10,000 persons, at a cost of £17,684, and had invested ,£8,990 in the 
funds ; and all this was done at an expenditure of £6,000 a year, which must 
he regarded as small, when it was considered how enormous was the area over 
which the exertions of the Society spread. When a shipwreck took place, a 
telegram might he received, which rendered it necessary that one of the travel- 
ling secretaries of the Sooiety should he sent down to the place of wreck, 
wherever that might be. These officers must, of course, be paid (although 
the agents were all honorary) ; still the Society had to maintain auxiliary 
offices all over the kingdom, and the central office also rnnit have its expendi- 
ture. Although, to the unpractised eye, some of the items of expenditure 
might appear large, it was, on the whole, exceedingly small, regard being had 
to the area covered. On looking at the Report, he observed that £8,000 had 
been given to the Society last year in legacies. If it was the principle of the 
Society to fund all legacies, its managers were not only carrying out a sound 
principle, but they were carrying out the wishes of testators, who desired that 
the money which they bequeathed for charitable purposes should be spent, not 
for the good only of people in one year, but for the permanent good of others in 
time to come. They had heard from the Report that in all the churches and 
chapels of Blyth a collection had been made for the Society on an appointed 
Sunday. That was a most excellent idea ; and he hoped that in all the sea^ 
port towns of the country there would be a Shipwrecked Mariners' Sunday, 
just as there was a Hospital Sunday in our large centres of industry, (Ap- 
plause.) If he might venture to make a suggestion — although it might be that 
what he was suggesting had been already carried out — it would be that the 
Society's magazines should be sent gratis to the clergy and ministers of all sea- 
port towns, and that they should be asked to devote themselves to advocating 
the claims of a Shipwrecked Mariners' Sunday, for that would be of great use 
in promoting that object. (Hear, hear.) He would conclude by moving : 

" That the very encouraging Report now read be adopted anfl entered on the 
minutes, and that it be printed and circulated under the direction of the committee" 

Sir Antonio Brady, in seconding the motion, said it was most satisfactory 
to him to be permitted to take -part in the anniversary meeting of one of the 
great institutions with which this country was adorned. All who had travelled 
much on the seas must have had their feelings harassed by the disasters 
which overtook our mercantile marine, manned by those gallant men who 
brought to us the riches of the world $ and it was the bounden duty of those 
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who stayed at home to relieve our brave mariners from the sufferings inci- 
dental to their calling. (Hear, hear.) Not long ago his own feelings had been 
harassed by the sight of the ' Atlantic ' on the coast of Nova Scotia, and he 
could not bnt think what a blessing it would have been to those poor fellows 
cast on the shore if there had been a Shipwrecked Mariners' Society there. 
(Hear, hear.) Again, our hearts had been touched by the disastrous fate of 
the noble ship which went down off Scilly a few weeks ago — (hear, hear) — 
the survivors of which were cared for in a manner which reflected the 
highest credit on this Society. (Applause.) He believed that of all the 
noble charities which adorned this country, few could compete with the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society. He saw that 10,028 persons had been re- 
lieved last year at a cost of £17,628, and in ministering to all this suffering the 
Society required a very large support, the expenditure being largely increased 
by the necessity of sending help to the most distant stations. (Hear, hear.) 
Wrecks most frequently occurred on parts of our coast distant from large towns, 
and where there were little means for help, except through such a Society as this. 
It commended itself also on the ground that it met the wants of those who 
ftftred from no fault of their own, but from accidents inseparable from those 
*ho followed the seamen's calling. When our mariners and fishermen 
perished at Sea, any of us could conceive how great must be the misery of the 
families left unprovided for at their deaths. He had very great pleasure ill 
seconding the resolution. He was sure they all felt that the Report reflected 
very great credit on the Society, that it might well be proud of its work, and 
he hoped that for many years it would continue its benevolent work for those 
who are cast friendless and destitute on our shores, and for the widows and 
orphans of those who perished at sea. (Applause.) 

The resolution having been carried, 

Captain Toller proposed the next resolution as follows: 

"That this meeting, while expressing its gratitude to Almighty God for the an- 
touncement of the successful and extended operations of the Society during the past 
year, pledges itself to continued exertion on behalf of so national a work, which has 
already benefited to so large an extent the maritime population of the Empire." 

He said that although he had been connected with maritime affairs all his 
life, he had only, he was ashamed to say, joined the Society last year, but the 
amount of good he had since seen it do had enlisted all his sympathies on its 
behalf. (Hear, hear.) What encouragement, too, it must be to seamen to 
learn that if they lost their lives in doing their duty, care would be taken of 
their wives and children. He most cordially moved the resolution, 

T. A Denny, Esq. seconded the resolution. So far, he said, as he could 
judge, the business of the Society was well and economically managed by the 
Chairman and Committee, and the Secretary was most constant in his duties. 
When they saw that the Society had, since its establishment to the close of 
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last year, relieved 241,910 persons, including the widows, orphans, and aged 
parents of fishermen and mariners, they could estimate the fearful amount of 
suffering thus alleviated. (Hear, hear.) He could wish that other efforts 
were put forward to prevent the sacrifice of life at sea, which he believed to be 
unnecessarily large. He was afraid there was a great amount of shipwreck 
which need not be, if ships were sent to sea in a proper condition. (Cries of 
" Hear, hear.") He was most grateful to be permitted, in the absence of more 
effective speakers, to say a word on behalf of that most excellent Society, 

The resolution having been carried, 

The Chairman announced that Admiral Sir Claude Buckle would move the 
next resolution, and although he believed his gallant friend would not be " Sir 
Claude " until Her Majesty had laid her sword on his shoulder, still, as his 
name had appeared in the Gazette, he thought he should not be breaking the 
law if he so called him. (Laughter and applause.) 

Admiral Sir Claude Buckle, K.C.B., then moved the third resolution, as 
follows ; 

" That the warmest thanks qf the Society are due, and are hereby offered, to tie 
honorary agents qf the Institution, who have so ably carried out its merciful ob* 
jeets around the coasts of the United Kingdom ; to the lady and gentlemen collec- 
tors, the honorary solicitor and auditors ; to the clergy and ministers who have, 
from their pulpits, pleaded the cause of the shipwrecked, and the mariner's widw 
and orphans ; to the British and Foreign Sailors' Society, Thames Church Mission, 
Missions to Seamen, and other Sailors' Societies on the coast, whose missionaries 
enrol members from amongst the seamen; to the Officers of the Coast Guard and 
Customs for the aid always rendered by them ; to the Scottish Board of Fisheries, 
whose officers act ex officio as honorary agents ; and also to the directors of those 
railway and steam packet companies by whose grant of a free transit the opera- 
tions qf the Society are much facilitated, and the shipwrecked persons spared a 
large amount qf additional suffering." 

He said that amongst the most useful supporters of the Society were 
the ladies— (hear, hear)— and he wished the example set by them was more 
extensively followed, for, through the attention and kindness with which they 
so perseveringly carried out the work, the greatest benefits were derived by 
the' Society. (Applause.) He could add, from what he knew from attending 
the meetings of the committee, that a great deal of the Society's work was done 
gratuitously. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain Vincent Budd seconded the motion with great pleasure, adding 
that, as a member of the finance committee, he could fully endorse what had 
been said by Admiral Buckle. 

The resolution was then carried. 

The Bev. Geoboe Wilkins proposed the next resolution. He Baid he had 
much pleasure in representing the Society with which be was connected at that 
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meeting, for he regarded the two Societies as of a kindred nature—the Ship- 
wrecked Mariners' Society labouring for the best earthly interests of seamen, 
while the other sought after their spiritual welfare. He was glad to find that 
the cause of the sailor was creating a greater interest throughout the country, 
and he could only congratulate this Society on the progress it had made from 
the commencement down to the present day. (Applause.) He could only wish 
that the same interest was felt in the spiritual welfare of sailors as was felt in 
those who were shipwrecked : but still his society thanked God and took courage, 
conscious that this one was engaged in a great and noble work. (Hear, hear, 
As the Great Master had contemplated not only the spiritual but the temporal 
welfare of mankind, so it was our happiness in these days to look upon man as 
a man both for time and eternity. (Hear, hear.) The resolution entrusted to 
Mm was as follows : — 

"That the following members of the committee, going out by rotation, agree- 
ably to the rules, be re-elected— viz. Commander James S. Lean, B.N (cor- 
responding member); Vice- Admiral Sir C. H. M. Buckle, K.C.B.; Captain 
Liebenrood, R.N. ; John Holt Skinner, Esq. ; Bear-Admiral the Hon. John 
W.S.Spencer; Captain Henry Shuttleworth (Trinity House); John Perrott, Esq.; 
and Vice-Admiral Sir William If. Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S." 

The proposing of that resolution did not require any words to enforce it on 
the attention of the audience, for the gentlemen engaged in this work last year 
had done it so well, that no one could desire to substitute new names for good 
and faithful servants in the past. (Applause.) 

J. H. Ltdall, Esq. (honorary solicitor to the Society) in seconding the resolu- 
tion, observed that acting on the principle that " England expects every man 
to do his duty," he thought they could do no better than re-elect the gentlemen 
who had contributed in bringing forward the highly-satisfactory Report that had 
been read that day. (Hear, hear.) The only other thought which struck him. 
was the cosmopolitan nature of the Society, for the Report, as read by Captain 
Symons, showed that the Society not only relieved the crews of every nation, 
bat had even gone abroad to do its work. (Hear, hear.) This proved that 
England, as the greatest maritime nation in the world, did not act selfishly in 
merely looking after her own sailors, but that, as a nation, she, through that 
Society, extended the right hand to relieve all others who were in trouble! 
(Hear, hear.) The noble lord (Lord Brabazon) had directed attention to the 
inexpensive manner in which the work of the Society was conducted, and if he 
(the speaker) should not be thought egotistical, he would say that was a matter 
into which he always looked whenever his support was asked for any society. 
The expenditure of this Society, notwithstanding its extended sphere of 
action, was barely a fraction over 14 per cent. Its expenses were kept down 
to the lowest limits consistent with efficiency, but it must not be thought that 
the Society was hoarding its reserve, for if so, they should be saving for pos- 
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terity, whereas they should do, as they were doing, all they could for posterity 
and for those in the time being. 

Admiral Sir Wm. H. Hall moved the concluding resolution, which, he said, 
all present would cordially agree to, for it was 

" That the best thanks of this meeting be given to Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, B.N., for so kindly presiding on this occasion" 

He had known Captain Maude for upwards of a quarter of a century, 
and although he (Admiral Hall) had been working at sea, he had never, 
when abroad, taken up a paper without seeing that his dear Mend, Maude, was 
hard at work at home for seamen. (Applause.) He wished he was a good 
speaker, in order to explain the great good Captain Maude had done. (Hear, 
Jiear.) They worked together in other institutions,, especially in the " Sailors' 
Home " — (applause) — and when travelling throughout the country, he always 
heard from mariners and fishermen of the good their Mend, Captain Maude, 
was doing for them. He did not think there was an officer in the British Navy 
who was doing the same good for seamen as Captain Maude. (Loud applause.) 

Bear- Admiral Boyle, in seconding the motion, could endorse all that Sir 
William Hall had said, and he could say even more of the chairman, were he 
not sure that Captain Maude would object to his doing so. He might, how- 
ever, allude to an observation, which had fallen from the chairman himself as 
to the time when he should be no longer able to take part in the active duties 
of the Society, and as regarded that, he could only say that he hoped it would 
be long before that time arrived, for it would be impossible to find such a chair- 
man of committee as their gallant Mend to fulfil the duties which he had so 
long discharged. (Long applause.) 

The resolution having been most cordially carried, 

The Chairman, in responding, said he was extremely obliged for their kind 
vote. He should be sorry to quarrel with a man who had moved such a re- 
solution, but his Mend had made a mistake in his reckoning, for, instead of 
Admiral Hall and himself having known each other for a quarter of a century, 
it was exactly half a century. (Great laughter.) He had known Sir William 
Hall since 1826. Their thanks would be due to the Duke of Marlborough, 
if he were there, but none were due to him, as his duties in presiding had 
been so light. But he had great pleasure in saying one word more. He 
did not know any society which was doing so much good in its way as 
this. He had met with a poor widow the other day, who said to him, " Oh, 
sir, what made you give us 80s. more ? " It was more than she expected, and 
was a little fortune to her. (Hear, hear.) He would say it was a great credit 
to the 48,000 mariners and fishermen who supported this Society, and this 
showed that they knew how to do their duty to their fellow-creatures as well as 
to themselves. (Applause.) 

The Benediction was then pronounced, and the proceedings terminated. 
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THE POLAR EXPEDITION. 

We have compiled from various sources a resume of Arctic Expeditions : the 
present one the Times styles a march npon the Pole — the very citadel 
of the great empire, which the elements have hitherto defended against 
man. We are also indebted to the editors of " Home Words on the Waters, 
the "Navy" and other friends, for the illustrations which accompany this 
article. 

The departure of another Arctic Expedition from our shores is regarded, 
writes the Record, with a general unanimity of approval almost curious, con- 
sidering the outcry raised from many quarters, after the disastrous close ox 
the Franklin Expedition, against any such further waste of means and life. 
The feeling then excited was, we always thought, excessive in its caution and 
timidity. A kind of scare existed, from which the public mind has now had 
time to recover. It may be, also, that confidence in the more perfect resources 
of modern science and enterprise had deprived the attempt to reach the Pole 
of something of its popular terror, and really affords a solid justification for a 
renewal of the attempt. The facts of past expeditions will probably have 
become indistinct in the memory of the majority of our readers, and it will be 
worth while to recall a few of the most important of them. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century — the time of Cabot, and then 
of Sir Hugh Willoughby— a strong interest has been felt in Europe relative to 
the possibility of a North-West Passage connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by a line drawn through the Arctic Circle. So strong and continuous 
has the interest been, that no period of more than twenty-five years has ever 
passed without some expedition being sent out to attempt it. The motive 
originally prompting these efforts was the commercial advantage of being able 
to pass uninterruptedly from the one ocean into the other ; but the feeling of 
scientific interest has been added, and has grown, as the wonders of the Polar 
regions and its terrible yet beautiful phenomena have become known, till at 
last it has wholly superseded the notion of commercial advantage. For now 
that the North- West Passage has been actually discovered, it proves to be so 
uncertain and precarious as to be wholly useless for any practical purpose. 
It has thus been by very gradual steps that the geography of the Arctic regions 
lias become known to us. Compared to the knowledge at present in our 
possession, the acquaintance of Europe with the character and position in, 
these lands was exceedingly small thirty years ago. It is to Sir John 
Franklin's Expedition, and to the repeated efforts to which its disastrous 
conclusion gave rise, that we have been indebted for our present large know- 
ledge of the lands and seas around the Pole. 

To reach lat 90° N. is the special and grand object of the Expedition, so 
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' * Bt«i If the ships only spend a considerable time in tie polar circle, their nwwi 
will witness those magnificent appearancea which are the chief compensation of 
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that what has been figuratively described as " planting the Union Jack upon 
the North Pole "may be veritably done. The realization of this object, 
accordingly, will necessarily and rightly hold the foremost place in Captain 
Nares 1 aim and efforts. 

It was on May 25th, 1845, that the Franklin Expedition, consisting of two 
ships, the 'Erebus' and 'Terror,' and orews of a hundred and thirty-eight 
men, left our shores, the precise object being to connect the water in which 
Parry had sailed to Melville Island in 1819 with Dease and Simpson's eastern- 
most position off the coast of America in 1838. For nine years no certain 
news whatever was gained of the ill-fated expedition and its gallant com- 
mander, who, already full of honours, had sought at the age of fifty -nine so 
perilous a service. In 1848 public anxiety about them had already reached a 
high pitch, and for the next six years expedition after expedition was de- 
spatched in search of them. In that year, 1848, three parties started on the 
generous labour. Two ships, the ' Plover ' and the ' Herald/ were despatched 
to the western side of the Arctic Circle by way of Behring's Straits, while the 
'Enterprise and 'Investigator/ under Sir James Ross, took up the search 
from the east by way of Baffin's Bay. A third expedition, under Sir J. 
Kchardson and Mr. Rae, started from the Mackenzie River, and maintained 
the unavailing search for three years. In 1850 the most memorable of all 
these expeditions sailed by way of Behring's Straits, consisting of the ' Enter- 
prise/ under Captain Collinson, and the ' Investigator/ under Captain McGlure. 
The ' Investigator ' alone entered the pack ice, and by a surprising navigation 
of a thousand miles actually solved the question of the North- West Passage 
by passing round Baring's Island into Baffin's Bay. It has subsequently 
appeared that Sir John Franklin had previously accomplished the same feat, 
the discovery of a sailor's body, beyond Cape Herschell, showing that some 
at least of his gallant party actually crossed from the East to the Western 
Ocean. In the same and following year no less than five expeditions- started, 
and the exploring parties from Austin's Expedition, and Captain Penny's ship 
came upon the first traces of the lost adventurers. An empty cairn was found 
on Beechey Island, and at Cape Spencer a paved tent, birds' bones, meat 
canisters, part of night orders, carpenters' and armourers' shops, and three 
graves bearing date 1845-6. In 1851 a party under Mr. Kennedy and 
Lieutenant Bellot pursued the search by an adventurous journey of more 
than two thousand miles. In 1852 six ships were despatched under Sir E. 
Belcher, while Captain Inglefield, in the ' Isabel/ disproved some reports 

those regions, the Aurora Borealis, and the singular phenomena produced by the 
refraction of the sun's light. Some Arctic discoverers have published wonderful ' 
lustrations of these phenomena, and we can only hope that they who have now 
started will be more successful in drawing attention to what they have seen, and 
ta vrhat may be seen even here in milder glory and leas distinct form. 
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sireulated by the Esquimaux. In 1853 another American party joined in the 
search fitted oat bj the private munificence of Mr. Qrinnell. Every coast, 
creek, and harbour was thoroughly searched, with the exception of a small 
portion round King "William's Land, unfortunately omitted, but no farther 
traces were discovered. The country was now growing weary of the search. 
Four ships had been deserted in the ice, and precious life had been with 
difficulty saved. The officials declared the task hopeless, and all further 
public search was given up, when in 1854 Dr. Bee brought the news of die 
starvation of a forlorn hope of forty men and officers at the mouth of the great 
Fish river. The Esquimaux, from whom he obtained the intelligence, told 
him that the two ships had been beset and wreaked on the coast of King 
William's Land.' 1 ' Even this intelligence did not remove the hopeless die- 
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it of the Admiralty, and the Government would do nothing more. 
the energy of Lady Franklin and her private friends fitted out a small 
screw steamer, the "Fox," and despatched her for a last effort under the 

* Dr. Eae purchased several things of them — amongst others, a silver star, on 
which were engraved the words " Sir John Franklin." No writings or papers of 
any kind had come to hand ; and many were the treasures supposed to be still 
lying oh the desert ice. The promised reward of £ 10,000 was adjudged to Dr- 
Bae and his men as the first discovers™ of some traces of the Expedition, and a 
very general desire was felt to pursue the research still further. 

t The name of Franklin is enshrined among those great heroes of whose glorj 
and whose fame England is justly proud. Seldom has devoted perseverance 6n*d 
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present Admiral Sir Leopold M'Clintock. The one spot hitherto omitted by 
a strange fatality was now searched, and the whole pathetic story became 
clear. We must not dwell upon its touching details, but briefly summarise 
its results. The Franklin Expedition spent the first winter after leaving 
England 1845-1846, after a most prosperous voyage, in which they had explored 
three hundred miles of previously unknown channels, under the friendly 
shelter of Beechey Island; and here M'Clintock erected a marble tablet, 
sent out by Lady Franklin, to the memory of her husband and his gallant 
officers, who perished in the cause of science in the service of their country. 
During the next open season they made their way to the west, and then to the 
south, and reached within one hundred miles of Cape Herschell, and the 
solution of the long-vexed problem appeared to be within their grasp. But 
they were firmly fixed amid the terrific ice of these regions. 

The ships were beset in latitude 70, and there the winter of 1846-47 was 
passed. On May 24, 1847, all were well on board the ships ; on the 11th June 
Sir John Franklin died. That dreadful summer offered to the ice-bound 
crews no way of escape. As the season opened the ice began to move, and 
drifted slowly southward, carrying the beleaguered ships with it They drifted 
with almost inperceptible motion for thirty miles, and less than sixty miles 
separated them from the sea off the American coast. But not a foot of open 
water became visible during the entire summer. The winter came on again. 
The new ice began to form. The drifts of the ice-stream diminished, paused, 
stopped. The ships ceased to move. The winter of 1847-48 closed over 
forlorn and almost desperate men, now reduced in number, by disease and 
privation, to one hundred and five, under the command of Captains Crozier 
and Fitzjames. Their provisions began to fail, "they were only calculated 
at first to last till 1848, and there is reason to fear that the preserved meat 
proved to be bad and unfit for use, all the meats of the same period having 
corrupted, either from carelessness or wicked fraud. The salt provisions were 
exhausted, and it only remained for the 105 survivors to make a desperate 
effort for life by abandoning the ships, and endeavouring to reach the great 
Fish river. This was done on April 22, 1848, and the ships themselves subse- 
quently perished in the ice, not a trace of them having been discovered, in 
spite of the closest search. A brief record left in a cairn on Point Victory, 

* nobler exemplar. The picture of the sufferings endured during his first expedition 
in 1819 to discover the North-West Passage is given in his diary kept at the time 
*et in spite of these almost unparalleled sufferings, the enthusiasm of Franklin was 
not damped. Another expedition under his command followed in 1825, but the 
result was again discouraging. At length in 1845 the last expedition was planned, 
franklin was now advancing in life, and a doubt was expressed as to the propriety 
of sending out so old a man. His friend, Sir Edward Parry, rejoined, " If you do 
not let him go, the man will die of disappointment* 5 ' 
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found by Lieut. Hobson, RN., of the ' Fox/ tells the tale tip to this time. 
Half-way between Point Victory and Cape Herschell a portion of the party 
failed, and their skeletons were found lying in a boat, with its head turned 
northward towards the abandoned ships. The rest struggled on, some falling 
here, and some there, with their faces towards the home they were never to 
see again. At the entrance of the great Fish river the last survivors perished. 
Thirty bodies and some graves were discovered on the continent. Five were 
found on an island, some in a tent, some under the shelter of an overturned 
boat, and the remainder rest God alone knows exactly where. . The relics 
were carefully collected by Captain M'Clintock's party, and may now be seen 
at the United Service Museum. 

The grief and horror excited in England when this news was brought 
home by the ' Fox,' and the actual relics seen, were great and general. Arctic 
exploration was given up as too perilous to be pursued. It is no wonder 
that twenty-one years should have elapsed without any fresh effort in this 
country to resume it, although other nations have not shrunk from pursuing 
the settlement of those scientific problems which a knowledge of the Polar 
regions can alone solve. At last the shock of past disaster ceased to be felt, 
public interest was aroused, and the present Expedition, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Disraeli's Cabinet, more carefully and completely equipped 
than any other, and, warned by the sufferings and experience of its prede- 
cessors, sets sail towards the eternal desolations of the North Pole. It is no 
wonder that the anxious prayers of the whole Christian community should 
accompany them. Throughout the dreary nights of eight long months may 
the true Word of God be made the most effectual source of cheerful courage 
and the presence of the Saviour, and the consciousness of peace with Him, be 
found the strength in peril, and the comfort in life and death. That He, 
whose Almighty hand rules amid the barren solitudes of the Pole as well as 
amid the luxuriance of the tropics, may bring these gallant men back again in 
safety will be the prayer of every heart ; and who will not add the petition, 
that the Expedition may not only advance the cause of earthly science, but 
that it may also promote the glory of Him, of whom the Psalmist declares, 
" He giveth snow like wool ; He scattereth the hoarfrost like ashes. He 
casteth forth His ice like morsels; who oan stand before His cold? He 
sendeth forth His word and melteth them ; He causeth His wind to blow, 
and the waters flow." 

When he wrote his memorable letter to General Sir Henry Kawlinson, 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, announcing the intention of the 
Government to send an Expedition to the North, if possible, to reach the Pole, 
Mr. Disraeli (writes the Navy, an experimental authority on Arctic subjects), 
struck a chord that vibrated in unison with the true feeling of the nation. 
In our veins there still flows, as of old, enough of Norse blood to cause us to 
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regard Polar enterprise not only with peculiar interest, but also with a healthy 
excitement expressly its own. 

" Through our veins the Norse blood courses ; 
No ! not for the land are we : 
The spirit of our fathers forces 
Their sons still to roam the sea." 

And when the course is due north, then we feel the hereditary influence in 
its fall strength. With northern voyages and Arctic research we instinctively 
associate in a signal degree that daring intrepidity, that steadfast endurance, 
and that indomitable perseverance, coupled with that unfailing presence of 
mind and versatility of resource, which have won for British seamen their 
proud renown. It was indeed well, then, at the present time, to rouse up the 
old naval spirit of the nation, while also providing for a small but carefully 
chosen. body of men in the Navy employment that necessarily would bring 
into play their full powers, by once more forming an Expedition for a voyage 
of discovery in Arctic regions. The effect of this Expedition for good upon 
ooiNavy, and upon the country at large, we believe will prove to be very 

gnat and of extreme value. And, unquestionably, this same Expedition will 
sot Ml to convince other nations that England is still her true self, still 
resolved to be foremost in marine enterprise, and still conscious of the vital 
importance of her supremacy on the seas. 

An Arctic lecture was delivered by Captain G. S. Nares, of the ' Alert,' at 
Winchester on the 30th April, on his own Arctic experiences. The gallant 
Captain, who commands the Expedition, consisting of the ' Alert,' 751 tons 
and 60 horse-power, and ' Discovery/ Captain Stephenson, 668 tons and 90 
horse-power, was greeted with the most hearty cheers, and said he would do his 
hest to give a sketch of what their sailors had gone through in similar expedi- 
tions sent out in search of Sir John Franklin, the only difference being, that 
from the edge of the ice they then travelled due west, whereas now they had 
to go due north. The ice would be exactly the same, and the temperature the 
same ; and there would be no more difficulties, so far as they knew, in going 
north than previously in going west. The land, as denoted on the chart, had 
been discovered bit by bit for 300 years, mainly by Englishmen. It was 
finished up at the extreme north by the Americans. Sir Edward Parry (in 
1820) was the first who taught them how to winter in the Arctic seas without 
^stress to the crews. He was the originator of Arctic travelling, which had 
been brought to such perfection by Sir Leopold M'Clintock ; and by that 
means they were able, to a great extent, to extend their operations. The ship 
*** merely their home. After once entering the ice she could do little or 
nothing towards exploring. She was totally dependent on the movements of 
the ice, which blocked her way and confined her to one spot, or by the wind 
Wowing it away from the shore, and leaving a narrow channel of water, of 
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which advantage moat bo immediately taken, they handed an as quickly aa 
possible, until a change of wind brought the ipe in towards the land again, 
and effectually closed the road. Describing the nature of the ice, he explained 
that salt-water ice, instead of freezing into a glassy- surface, went into a kind 
of white india-rubber substance. There was no such thing as skating on salt- 
water ice. The wind would crank it, and one sheet would run under the 
other, and this would go on accumulating. Along the shores, with a good 
gale of wind blowing, the ice would run up, one piece after the other, till it 
was forty or fifty feet high. He next explained, by the aid of a chart, the 
Arctic region so far as at present known, and described some of his adventures 
while on the expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 




The only navigable season in the year in these regions was in the month of 
August They broke-out of their winter quarters on the 1st of August, and they 
were frozen up again on the 1st of September. During this expedition, he said, 
they were two months getting from Melville Bay to where Sir John Franklin 
first went— only COO miles ; and it occupied them three weeks to get £00 miles 
further from that point. And there they were stopped. Former expeditions used 
to gain, step by step, about fifty or sixty miles ; but Sir Edward Parry made a 
great jump of about 300 miles, and got to Melville Island. On a large stone 
he established there what he called a post-office ; and there the expedition in 
which Captain Nares served found his records in 1563— thirty-two years after' 
wards. On the 0th, of September they were all frozen in; and in a week 
afterwards they started away with their sledges for their autumn travelling 
their object being to search as much laud as possible for Sir John Franklin, 
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whereas the object of the present expedition was to discover the land, and 
what there was of it. He explained that the advantage of autumn travelling 
was, that if they could carry a depot of provisions 100 miles from the ship in 
Che autumn, they were able to start from that position the next spring with 
fall sledges, and therefore increased their distance. A sledge could carry 
45 days* provisions ; but each man was dragging a weight of 2401b. .behind 
his back. In 1820, Sir Edward Parry was out 25 days ; in 1846, M'Clintook 
was out With Sir J. Boss 85 days ; in 1850, he was out 90 days ; and in 1652, 
in the expedition in which Captain Nares served with him, he was out 106 
days, or half months. The autumn season would not allow them to be out 
more than 20 days, because by the time they came back it was perfectly dark. 
The expedition in which Captain Nares served returned, therefore, in the 
middle of October, after 24 days of as arduous work and wretched times as a 
traveller might wish to experience. Captain Nares then passed on to spring 
travelling, and remarked that, though the weather was then much colder, the 
work was nothing to be compared with that undertaken in the autumn. But 
to latter was very useful in teaching them their work in the roughest school 
fNtte, find preparing them for the long Journey in the spring. They 
owttped on the level snow over the water, the heat given off by the 
infer underneath warming them considerably, and the tent was warmer 
*hen spread over the ice than over the land. He next described the 
interior of the tent, the elothing, &e., and stated that their foot gear was the 
only thing they took off. When they took their boots off they were necessarily 
dftmp, and unless they put them under their beds they would freeze, so. they 
by on them all night, to keep them warm for* the morning. While, on board 
the ship, taking short walks and retiring to a dry oabin, sealslrin clothes, he 
said, were very good ; but, as soon as they started on a travelling expedition, 
having only a common light tent to which to retire, they could wear nothing 
but flannel and cloth clothes, covered with a light outer duck suit, which 
caught the snow. Though some of their officers had served in former expedi- 
tions they had forgotten their experience. They started wearing their skin 
froM, as during the winter ; but, though they were limp enough the first even-. 

• 

m g> inthe morning they found them frozen as hard as boards. It was im- 
possible to put them on, and they were left on the ice for the bears. 

Captain Nares next referred to the water-bottle, which was worn inside their 
&oss, next the skin. Though the inner side of the bottle was warm, the outer 
skin froze, A layer of ice collected on the outer side of the bottle, and day by day 
gradually became thicker, and in a week they were all thrown away. For the 
present Expedition they were trying to cover the bottles with flannel, but these 
would be just the same. He called attention to the fact that they gradually 
kcame reconciled to the want of water, and they merely had half a tumblerful 
ul the middle of the day, when they stopped for lunch. This was exactly the 
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experience of all travellers. He mentioned that when the men in his party 
on leaving the tent were offered an extra quantity of either tea or grog, they 
all ohose the tea. On the 4th of November Captain Nares' party saw the ami 
for the last time, until the 5th of February, after an absence of ninety-three 
days. He stated that the coldest temperature of all was 62° below zero, which 
was equal to 94° of cold, or the same amount of cold as would balance a hot 
temperature of 126°, and this agreed with the highest heat ever registered. 
As long as they were on board the ship in calm, they could walk about, hat 
immediately there was the slightest wind they were frost-bitten. Captain 
Nares next adverted to the discovery of the ' Investigator's ' crew, who had 
been on short allowance for eighteen months, and the feelings of heart-felt 
gladness which all experienced at the unlooked-for but most providential arrival. 
After narrating many other adventures, Captain Nares said his party's second 
winter was the ' Investigators' ' fourth, and the way the former could laugh at 
the cold which knocked the latter completely over would be an argument 
against the possibility of acclimatizing themselves completely for extreme cold 
or heat. Some allowance must, however, be made for the condition of the 
' Investigators ' for want of food. Of course when they came to Captain Nares' 
party they had full rations, the animals they shot they gave up to them, and 
before Christmas-day they had the satisfaction of knowing that there was bo* 
a man left with scurvy among them. The winter was much the same as the 
former, only so much more dreary, from the absence of land, to look at nothing 
but ice ! Besides, they had come to an end of all possible subjects for conver- 
sation, and knew each other's history completely. There was little left to 
talk about, except what they would do when they once returned home, and 
what they would eat and drink. After alluding to other incidents of the ex- 
pedition Captain Nares said, in conclusion, in the present expedition it would 
all depend on the favourable or unfavourable state of the ice how far they got 
north, and where they should leave the depot ships. Should they be fortu- 
nate enough to reach latitude 82°, as Hall did easily (to which they knew the 
land extended), they would have every prospect of being able to journey the 
500 miles still cutting them off from the Pole. Of course, if there were land 
there they could only skirt round the shores. If there were water, one of 
the ships Would be taken up as far as possible. The previous Expeditions in 
this direction had never been sufficiently equipped for travelling. In the last 
voyage by the ' Polaris ' (which reached 82M6'), no travelling to speak of was 
attempted, and they merely knew that the land extended to some 50 or 60 miles 
further on, without any appearance of it coming to an end. Of course in the 
present expedition they would push as near the Pole as possible, but after the 
first week in September one ran the risk of the ship never being actual!/ 
stationary in a harbour, and unable, therefore, to be made the base of de- 
partures for sledge journeys. She might even be drifted by the current 
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ignominiouflly and helplessly to the southward, perhaps passing the consort, 
who would necessarily be snugly posted in a protected harbour. However, 
with God's help, they would do their best, and the meeting might depend 
on it they would not fail through want of perseverance. 

The Arctic Expedition of 1875, now the object of such general interest and 
solicitude, and upon which so many national hopes are concentrated, left 
Portsmouth on its adventurous voyage at four p.m. on the 29th May. The 
multitudes who assembled at Portsmouth to witness the sailing of Captain 
Nares and his brave companions, and the unparalleled enthusiasm with which 
they were received, indicate pretty freely that a true chord has been struck, 
and that the sympathies of all, from the Queen downwards, go with them. 
There was little to see. It was the spectators who made the show. Two 
small vessels leaving their anchorage and sailing slowly to the eastward do not 
constitute of themselves a spectacle to attract an immense crowd from all parts. 
But underlying all was the consciousness that the crews were about to enter 
upon a battle with Nature in her sternest aspeots, and that it was for the 
honour of the country that this should be so. 

At the close of the inspection of each ship by the Admiralty, the First Lord, 
addressing the officers and sailors, said they had everything on board which 
could be desired for their safety, well-being, and comfort, that the eyes of the 
whole civilized world were fixed upon the Expedition, and that the prayers and 
best wishes of all their countrymen would go with them for their success in 
their arduous undertaking. In conclusion the First Lord wished the crews of 
each ship God-speed, and, with his colleagues, shook hands with their cap- 
tains. Three hearty cheers having been given in response to his lordship's 
parting salutation of " Good-bye, men," as he went over the side, the inspec- 
tion terminated. No sooner had the excitement caused by the visit of the 
Lords Commissioners ended than the enthusiasm of the crews was raised by a 
thoughtful telegraphic farewell from Her Majesty at Balmoral, addressed to 
Captain Nares. The Royal message was as follows : " I earnestly wish you 
and your gallant companions every success, and I trust that you may safely 
accomplish the important duty you have so bravely undertaken." 

To this gracious proof of Her Majesty's sympathy with the Expedition 
Captain. Nares promptly telegraphed the following reply : " I feel deeply 
the great honour Her Majesty has done myself and the other members of 
the Expedition in wishing us success. Her Majesty may depend on all 
d °iag their duty.' 1 

Subsequently a packet from the Queen was received on board each vessel, 
addressed to the respective commanders; but, as they were reverently laid 
aside for the present, and will not be opened until the ships are well out to 
• ea ' ** i* impossible to state the form which Her Majesty's regard has in this 
^tan^ taken. 
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The * Pandora,' three-masted schooner, originally a despatch. Teasel belong- 
ing to the Government, was purchased a few months ago from the Admiralty 
for private Arctic exploration. Lady Franklin is understood to be largely in- 
terested in her equipment The 'Pandora,' which is commanded by Mr. Allen 
Young* and lieutenant Lillingstone, R.N;, will probably follow in the foot- 
steps of M'Clintock, in search of farther remains of Sir John. Franklin. 



FAREWELL TO THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF H.M.S. ' ALERT' AND 

'DISCOVERY.' 

Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Franklin. 



Where ranges o'er the ice, with measured stride, 

The Polar bear ; 
And day and night in twain the year divide, 

They're going there. 
From Britain's shores, beneath the Union Jack, 
To work their way upon a northern track, 
And (God permitting !) all again come back 

With treasures rare. 

" What treasures "—ask you—" are they like 
to find 

Beneath the Pole ? 
Where Nature in an iron grasp doth bind 

And keep the whole. 
Where tree nor shrub, nor grass can ever grow, 
And even moss, beneath the blinding snow t 
Is buried, very scant, and very low, 

Like seams of coal.' 

The question thou dost ask, thou hast replied, 

At least in part ; . 
'Tis thus that Nature does her treasures hide, 

As in her heart. 
In fair Potosi is the silver mine, 
By tropic streams the gold they win and fine, 
Goloonda's stones, from depths recovered, 
shine, 

And splendour dart. 

29th May, 1875. 



Where Willoughby and Probisher of yore 

Once took their way ; 
Where Davis and where Baffin did explore 

The Straits and Bay : 
Whence Parry four times, Boss did twioe re- 
turn, 
Where Franklin died. M'Clintock in his torn, 
The Widow's and the Nation's thanks did ears, 

And tribute pay. 

Thither they go, to do their country's will, 

Once more made known ; 
Who ready are her bidding to fulfil, 

In either zone. 
No insults to avenge, or fears inspire, 
But in the cause of science to inquire, 
Is now their aim. Then be it our desire 

That aim be won. 

To Him who did His people keep of old 

We them commend. 
For only those can stand before His cold, 

His arms defend. 
His strength protect, His wisdom be their 

guide, 
His love their joy in every wind and tide, 
Who gave His Son, and all things will provide, 
, Unto the end. 

Thomas Jbztnzb. 



* Mr. Young, we learn from the "Arctic and Navy List/' entered the merchant 
service in 1846. He commanded the ' Marlborough,' East Indiaman (1,500 tons), 
twice round the world in 1853-4, and the ' Adelaide,' steam troopship, during the 
Crimean war. He was also sailing-master of the ' Fox,' under M'Glintoox, from 
1857 to 1859. He commenced his travelling work by laying out a depot between 
February 15 and March 3, in a gale of wind, and with the thermometer averaging 
40 to 48 below zero. The mercury was frozen all the time. On his return he 
started for Fury Beach to get some stores, which had been left by Parry, and was 
absent from March 18th to the 28th. He was attacked with snow blindness. Start* 
ing on the 7th of April he traced the south and west shores of Prince of WaW 
Sound. Provisions running short after thirty -eight days, he was compelled to send 
the men and tent back, butproceeded with one man and the dogs for forty days long**! 
sleeping each night in a hole in the snow. He attempted to cross the M'Chn* 00 * 
Channel, and went about forty miles from the land, the ioe being f righfuily heavy. 
He reached the ship on the 7th of June, after an absence of seventy eight fry 8 * 
Hie next went to explore Peel Sound, from June 10th to the 28th. He then con- 
nected Osborn's with Brown's furthest, and discovered 380 miles of new coast lb* 
On February 24, 1862, he became a lieutenant of the Naval Beserve and aF-B-G-^ 
He commanded the ' Fox ' in the North Atlantic Telegraph Expedition in 1***' 
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CATHAY. 

This short word has been a lamp of hope to the selfish, a star of hope to the 
enterprising, a port of hope to many British sailors in which they expected to 
drop the anchor and hoist the British flag. We have been not a little sur- 
prised to note its marvellous influence on the minds of our countrymen by the 
perusal of Mr. Bourne's volumes,* and we propose to give a brief sketch of 
the efforts made by our brave old countrymen. 
" The traditions of English effort at maritime discovery before the time of 
Henry VII. are few and unimportant. For the fable about St. Brennan, the 
holy Irish abbot, who in the sixth century is reported to have sailed out, 
with twelve chosen monks, into the unknown Western sea, and, after long and 
tedious voyaging, to have reached a land of wondrous beauty and luxuriance, 
where the sun never set, and winter never came — 

' ' 4 So clear and bo light it was 

That joy there was enough ; ' 

and for the fable about Madoc, the Welsh chieftain, who in the twelfth 
century is said to have crossed the Atlantic and founded a Celtic colony some-' 
where south of the Missouri, there may have been some foundations in fact ; ' 
and perhaps there is truth in the report that, near the middle of the four- 
teenth century, Madeira was discovered by a native of Gloucestershire named 
Macham. But no authentic and persistent attempt at Atlantic voyaging and 
research was made until the marvellous accounts of Cathayan wealth and 
splendour, brought home by overland travellers in the East, stirred up the 
cupidity and the adventurous disposition first of Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and then of Englishmen. Cathay is now known to have been a district to the 
northeast of China,' peopled by an enterprising people. Some of them were 
Christians, and among them were a few Franciscan friars and missionaries, 
^hose letters and personal reports to their Mends at home, beginning about the' 
middle of the thirteenth century, gave great incitement to the curiosity of other 
friars and travellers. One reported ' that there is a certain province on the 
other side of Cathay, and, whatever a man's age be when he enters that pro- 
vince, he never gets any older.' One friar, Odoric, a Franciscan from Friuli, 
who visited Cathay about 1325, was especially eloquent about Pekin. ' Hie 
Khan's own palace/ he says, ' is of vast size and splendour. There are four 

* i 

proceeding to Faroe Islands, Iceland, and Greenland. He also commanded the 
' Quantung ' gunboat belonging to the European Chinese Navy, 1862-4, and was a 
"onunifisioner to the Maritime Congress at Naples in 1871. He gave his name to 
Alien Young Point, lying to the extreme south-west of Prince of Wales' Land. 
Mr. Young was the author of " The Voyage of the • Fox/ " 
• " English Seamen under the Tudors." (Richard Bentley.) 
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and twenty columns of gold, and all the walls are hung with skins of red 
leather, said to be the finest in the world. In the midst of the palace is a 
certain great jar, more than two paces in height, entirely formed of a certain 
precious stone, so fine that I was told its price exceeded the value of four great 
towns. It is all hooped round with gold, and this jar hath also fringes of net- 
work of great pearls hanging therefrom ; into this vessel drink is conveyed by 
certain conduits from the court of the palace, and beside it are many golden 
goblets, from which all drink who list.' These marvels were soon the talk of 
Europe, and many followed the lead of Marco Polo and Odoric ; but they 
went by land, until near the end of the fifteenth century, when Spain sent out 
its Christopher Columbus, and England its John Cabot 

" Cabot, like Columbus, was an Italian by birth. He was a gold-spurred 
knight of Venice, who established himself, apparently when yet a young man, 
as a merchant in Bristol, then famous as the haunt of many of the most en- 
terprising traders in England, with the venerable William Canynge at their 
head. At Bristol his youngest and most memorable son, Sebastian, was born 
in 1471 or 1472. But early in 1476 John Cabot returned to Venice, and then, 
having been expatriated by his long absence, he was reinstated by the Senate 
in the rights of citizenship for a term of fifteen years. • It is probable that be 
spent the greater part of these fifteen years in Italy, carrying on his trading 
avocations and entering heartily into the speculations which at that time wen 
growing in the minds of bold and learned men as to the possibility of reaching 
the wonderful region of Cathay by sailing out into the Western sea instead oi 
travelling eastward by land. It is likely that he was personally acquainted 
with Columbus, who, through most of those years, was wandering about Spain 
and Italy, seeking wearily for rich men's help towards fulfilment of the projects 
which were winning the approval of wise men too poor to give him substantial 
assistance. Cabot, too, was a wanderer in the interests of science. We are 
told that he went to Seville and Lisbon, 'asking assistance for his dis- 
coveries/ Failing in this, he returned to Bristol about the year 1490, and 
there his scheme for Atlantic voyaging found ready supporters. Throughout 
the remainder of Henry the Seventh's reign Bristol was almost as famous a 
place of resort for English maritime adventurers as was Palos, under Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, for Spanish seamen. 

" About the first outcome of John Cabot's fancy, occupying at least one or 
two years before Colombus's earliest voyage to the Indies, our only informa- 
tion is contained in a contemporary statement, that ' a ship of John Jay the 
younger, of 800 tons, and another, begun their voyage from King's Eoad to the 
Island of Brazil, to the west of Ireland, ploughing their way through the sea, 
and that Thlyde, the most scientific mariner in all England, was the pilot of 
the ships.' News came to Bristol, it is added, ' that the said ships sailed 
about the sea during nine months, and did not find the island j but, driven ij 
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tempests, they returned to a port on the coast of Ireland, for the repose of 
themselres and their mariners/ Of all the latter voyages prior to 1497 we have 
no details at all, nor is it anywhere recorded that John Cabot personally 
shared in them. But it is clear that he was their chief instigator; and it is 
clear that, though no land was reached, the British explorers, by no means 
discouraged, only applied themselves with greater zest each year to their noble 
undertaking.* 

"A chief motive to perseverance was in the report of Columbus's discoveries, 
' whereof,' as Sebastian Cabot is said to have remarked many years later, ' was 
great talk in all the court of King Henry VII., insomuch that all men, with 
great admiration, affirmed it to be a thing more divine than human, to sail by 
the west into the east, by a way that was never known before.' This general 
interest in the Bubject induced John Cabot to plan a more systematic voyage of 
discovery than had yet been attempted. On the 5th of March, 1496, he ob- 
tained letters patent from Henry VII., empowering him and his three sons, 
Lewis, Sanchez, and Sebastian, with their heirs and deputies, to sail to all 
countries and in all seas, east, west, or north, under the banner of England, 

with five ships of whatever size and strength they chose, for the discovery of 
islands, regions, and provinces of heathens and infidels hitherto unknown to 
Christendom, in any part of the globe.' This was done ' at their own proper 
costs and charges.' But they were instructed to set up the English standard 
in all newly-found countries ; and to subdue and possess them as lieutenants 
of the King. They were to have exclusive privileges of trade with the natives 
of these countries, and the King was to receive one-fifth of all their profits in 
return for the favours bestowed. 

" This memorable expedition, second only in importance to that undertaken 
by Columbus four years and a half before, was not entered upon until the 
spring of 1497, and then it was in a more modest way than Henry's charter 
bad sanctioned. In two stout ships, manned by three hundred of the ablest 
mariners that he could find, John Cabot and his sons — or, at any rate, his 
most famous son, Sebastian — sailed out of Bristol waters near the beginning 
of May. They went first to Iceland, whither Bristol merchants had been in 
the habit of sending ships for purposes of trade during the previous half- 
century or more. Sailing almost due west from Iceland, and apparently pass- 
mg, without touching, the coast of Greenland, they reached the district now 
known as Labrador, but called by them and their successors New-found-land, on 
the 24th June, 1497. It was five o'clock in the morning that, from the prow 
of his ship the ' Matthew,' Cabot first saw the mainland of America, just a 
year before Columbus, passing the West Indian Isles, among which his two 
earlier voyages had been spent, first set eyes upon the continent. The precise 
spot at which Cabot landed is not known, but it must have been very near to 
the Straits of Belleisle, as on the same day he also discovered the island of 
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Newfoundland, to which he gave the name of St. John, in honour of the saint 
on whose day the discovery was made." 

"Our enterprising voyager found only a bleak and rocky shore, scanty of 
trees, and white bears and antelopes the chief inhabitants. There was, how- 
ever, a wonderful supply of cod and other fish. Cabot sailed northward in 
search of the passage to Cathay. ' He seems nowhere else to have landed till, 
having passed the entrance of what is now termed Hudson's Straits, lie 
reached a spot in Davis's Straits, in 67£ degrees of north latitude, which he 
called Desidea, or some English name signifying sought-for or desired, and 
whence, he assured himself, a little further voyaging would take him to the 
favoured territory of the Great Khan. But his sailors thought otherwise. It 
was small comfort to them that they were in a region where the clear daylight 
lasted eighteen hours, and the intervening six hours were twilight rather than 
proper night. The icebergs they met at sea, and the snow-covered heights, 
which were all they could discern of the solid land, filled them with fear ; and 
at last their discontent became so serious, that to avoid open mutiny Cabot 
was forced to abandon his project and turn towards home. He reached 
England early in August, having failed, as all his successors during nearly 
three centuries were to fail, in finding a northern passage to Cathay or the 
Indies ; but having set an example, whioh all those successors followed with 
excellent effect, of the brave and hardy enterprise out of which the European 
peopling of the North American continent has resulted.*' 

"And that country is so large of room, 
Much larger than all Christendom, 

Without fable or guile; 
For divers mariners have it tried, 
And sailed straight by the coaste-side 

Above five thousand mile: 
And also what an honourable thing 
Both to the realm and to the king, 
To have had his dominion extending 

There into so far a ground, 
Which the noble king of late memory 
" The most wise prince the Seventh Harry, 

Caused first for to be found." 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the subject of Cathayan discovery was revived 
by Robert Thorne, a native of Bristol and a merchant of London, his father 
having been connected with John Cabot. In his letter to the King he says: 
'* It is my bounden duty to reveal this secret to your Grace, which hitherto, I 
suppose, hath been hid; which is, that with a small number of ships- there may 
be discovered new. lands and kingdoms, in the which, without doubt, your 
Grace shall win perpetual glory and your subjects infinite profit ;" and, as we 
in this present time are profiting by the failures and experience of former 
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pioneers, he adds : " Concerning the manners, ships, and provisions, an order 
may be taken much better than heretofore : the labour is much less,, the danger 
and the way shorter to us than to Spain and Portugal. Concerning the navi- 
gation, it is very clear and evident that the seas that commonly men say, that 
without very great danger, difficulty, and peril it is impossible to pass, those 
same seas be navigable, and without any such danger but that ships may pass ; 
and have in .them perpetual clearness of the day without any darkness of the 
night, which thing is a great commodity for the navigants to see at all times 
round about, as the safeguards, as the dangers." Thome proposed that the expe- 
dition should steer north-west ; "Then it may be at the will and pleasure of the 
mariners to choose whether they will sail by the coasts that be cold, temperate, 
or hot. If they will go towards the Orient, they shall enjoy the regions of all 
the Tartarians that extend towards the mid day, and from thence they may go 
and proceed towards the land of the Chinese, and from thence to the land of 
Cathay Oriental; and if from thence they do continue their navigation, follow- 
ing the coast that returns towards the Occident, they shall mil in Malacca and 
so ia all the Indies wemU Oriental ; and following that way, they may return 
hithaby Qie Cape of Good Hope, and thus they compass the whole world. 
By this," said, Tborne, in conclusion, " your Grace shall have not only a great 
advantage pi riches, but also your subjects shall not travel half the way that 
others do, which go round about us aforesaid." 

Henry VIIL listened to these fair promises, and in the summer of 1627 sent 
oat " two fair ships, having in them divers cunning men, to seek strange re- 
gions, among whom was a Canon of St. Paul's, a wealthy man and a great 
mathematician." They left Plymouth on the 10th June, the ' Mary of Guild- 
ford,' of which John But was captain, and the * Sampson.' Sailing in 'the 
track of old John Cabot, they proceeded a little further to the north ; but soon 
lost heart. "We found many great islands of ice and deep water," said But to 
Cardinal Wolsey, *' but we found no sounding, and then we durst go no further 
to the northward for fear of more ice." 

With Edward. VI. k the work was renewed. Fresh energy came with Sebas- 
tian Cabot's return to England in 1548. , After nearly thirty-six years' absence 
from England, he came back at the age of seventy-seven, and was honourably 
received.. The young King made him Grand Pilot of England, and he had the 
supervision of the maritime afiairs of the country. Though old in years, he 
was as young as ever in his devotion to the projects of his youth. In a period 
°f great- stagnation of trade, he was the moving spring in bringing about the 
ormation of the " Company of Merchant Adventurers for the discovery of 
regions, dominions, islands, and places unknown.'' With SebastianiCabot for 
its Governor, and a capital of £6,<K)0 — a considerable sum in those days— no 
foae was lost in. getting ready. "Skilful shipwrights were employed in con- 
structing, out of .the, best-seasoned oak that could be proeuredv three vessels as 
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strong as in those days it was possible to make them. These vessels were 
sheeted with lead, at that time a novel expedient for protection from worms, 
well supplied with every kind of necessary furniture, and stocked with an 
abundant store of suitable provisions, enough to last through eighteen months of 
voyaging. Among the common sailors were some who afterwards distinguished 
themselves in maritime history — William Burrows, who wrote a work on navi- 
gation and became Comptroller of the Navy, and Arthur Pet, in especial. 
Stephen Burrough, who in due time rose to fill the place then held by Cabot, 
as Chief Pilot of England, after engaging in several later voyages of discovery, 
was master of the largest vessel. The supreme command was given to Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, "a most valiant gentleman, and well-born." Richard 
Chancelor was second in command. He had been brought up in the house- 
hold of Sir Henry Sidney, the dearest friend of Edward VI. He had already 
distinguished himself in seafaring, and Sidney made a remarkable speech to 

the Merchant Adventurers, a short extract from which will interest our 

» 

readers : " You know the man by report, I by experience ; you by words, I by 
deeds ; you by speech and company, but I by the daily trial of his life have a 
full and perfect knowledge of him. And you are also to remember into how 
many perils for your sakes and his country's love, he has now to run ; whereof 
it is requisite that we be not unmindful, if it please God to send him gwd 
success. We commit a little money to the chance and hazard of fortune; he 
commits his life, a blessing to a man of all things the most dear, to the raging 
sea and the uncertainties of many dangers. We shall here live and rest &t 
home quietly with our friends and acquaintances ; but he, in the meantime, 
labouring to keep the ignorant and unruly mariners in good order and obedience, 
with how many cares shall he trouble and vex himself? and how many dis- 
quietings shall he be forced to sustain ? We shall keep our own coasts and 
country; he shall seek strange and unknown kingdoms. He shall commit his 
safety to barbarous and cruel people, and shall hazard his life amongst the 
monstrous and terrible beasts of the sea. Wherefore, in respect of the great- 
ness of the dangers and the excellency of his charge, you are to favour and 
love the man thus departing from us, and, if it fall so happily out that he return 
again, it is your part and duty also liberally to reward him." 

It was appointed that Willoughby should sail north and then sail as nearly 
due east as possible, and thus make his way to what was supposed to be the 
Empire of Cathay. But Willoughby and his sixty brave men never returned. 
Chancelor was more fortunate, and after a long cruise they came to "a platf 
where they found no night at all, but a continual light and brightness of & e 
sun shining clearly upon the huge and mighty sea." They turned back, tow- 
ever, and landed on the shores of the White Sea. Chancelor made friends 
with the natives, and was soon invited to Moscow by the Emperor of Muscoty 
where he was courteously entertained. The result of his visit was the &&*' 

I 
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tion of the Muscovy or Russia Company. Chancelor made another voyage to 
Russia, and in November, 1556, sailed from thence with the first Russian Am- 
bassador to the English Court for his passenger ; he was driven ashore by a 
storm atPttsligo, in the north of Scotland. The ambassador was saved, bat 
Chancelor's two little sons were " in the case of orphans." 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Cathayan enterprise was renewed with 
increased vigour and proportions, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Michael Lock, and 
Martin Frobisher being the leading spirits. Frobisher made three voyages, 
and reaped some advantages and many disappointments. He helped largely 
to correct, the opinion of Gilbert, who said : " All which learned and painful 
travellers have affirmed with one consent and voice that America is an island, 
and that there lieth a great sea between it, Cathay, and Greenland, by the 
which any man of our country that give the attempt may, with small danger, 
pass to Cathay, the Moluccas, India, and all other places in the East, in much 
shorter time than either the Spaniard or Portuguese doth or may do, from the 
nearest part of any of their countries within Europe." But the dreams of 
learned men concerning " very rich countries, both civil and others, out of 
both their jurisdictions, where there is to be found great abundance of gold, 
&Wer, and precious stones ; cloth of gold, silks, and all manner of spices, gro- 
cery wares, and other kinds of merchandize of an inestimable price," were not 
realized. 

The present generation, however, are destined to witness the realization 
of brave men's hopes, not after the speculations of Sir Humphrey Gilbert or 
Captain Frobisher, but by the construction of a railway from Ottawa to 
British Columbia. The iron horse will traverse an iron road, under the same 
old flag, and will bring the "far Cathay" into closer commercial intercourse 
with England. By the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, even 
New York, Boston, and Portland will be brought from 800 to 500 miles' nearer 
the Pacific coast than than they are at present. Compared with the Union 
Pacific Railway, the Canadian line will shorten the passage from Liverpool 
and China, in direct distance, more than one thousand miles. May this great 
undertaking promote the goodwill, prosperity, and peace of the world ! 
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I* he had a voice or a choice in the matter, Jack, we may be sure, would pre- 
fer a floating hospital, with all its disadvantages, to a land-lubberly structure 
with deep-dug foundations and solid walls of brick and stone. But, so far at 
wast as the port of London is concerned, the times are against him. The old 
wooden walls by which he still swears were found to become dangerously 
saturated with septic poison, the space between decks was not in accord with 
correct notions of light and air, and upon these charges other minor accusa- 
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tions were heaped, until the floating hospital was condemned. When, in the 
winter of 1817-18, the citizens of London, so often foremost in good works, met 
to do something for the distressed seamen who were found in nnnsoal numbers 
in the streets, the idea of a floating hospital was hailed with delight ; and when' 
a little later the Seamen's Hospital Society was founded, the main point of its 
charter was that the hospital to he established for the use of sick and diseased 
sailors should be permanent and floating. An old fifty gun ship was accordingly 
fitted up for the purpose, and moored off Greenwich. In 1880, a higgervessel 
being required, Government gave the ' Dreadnought,' 104 guns, in exchange for 
the smaller ship. In 1857, this ship became too unhealthy to be of farther 
use, and the 120-gun ship ' Caledonia ' replaced her. The hospital was, however, 
still to be known as the ' Dreadnought,' and, like her predecessor, to convey in 
conspicuous letters on her high broadside the intelligence, to be read by every 
craft passing upon the river, that she was a seamen's hospital, free to sailors of 
every nationality. In addition to the general disadvantages mentioned above, 
the 'Dreadnought 1 suffered from special drawbacks— the iron which was 
revolutionizing the science of navigation on the high seas, pursued the sailor to 
his sick berth, for the incessant hammering upon iron ribs and plates on 
Thames-side robbed him of his repose. With the increase of steam-ships there 
were frequent collisions at night, and medical science stepped finally in. to point 
out that the modern treatment of certain diseases demanded a radtefy 
different system. So the ' Dreadnought ' was doomed, the Infirmary atteA^d 
to the Royal Hospital at Greenwich was offered and accepted as the new home 
of the sick and diseased seamen, and the ancient three-decker that used to be 
so familiar an object in the river, has been broken up in Chatham Dockyard. 

Jack is, after all, in every way the gainer by the exchange, although the 
somewhat antiquated building where the Seamen's Hospital Society is housed, 
will some day, if the benevolent public will open their purses wide enough, be 
put aside in favour of an establishment which comes nearer the modem con- 
ditions of an efficient hospital. In lieu of a better, the Society is, however, 
-fortunate in their spacious one-storey institution by the river's brink. Though 
generally taken by strangers to be a portion of the grand old building where 
the naval pensioners are lodged, the Seamen's Hospital is distinct from it On 
board the old * Dreadnought ' there were but three wards, in each of which 
from sixty to seventy beds might be, and sometimes were, placed. Here on 
shore are eighty-eight wards, and the beds in one room seldom exceed 'three. 
The fine grounds surrounding the building are a vast improvement upon the 
limited deck promenade, where convalescents used to pace to and fro. 

Of all the hospitals there is none so interesting to the visitor as a sailors . 
It is here Jack ashore is seen at his best ; all the good points of his character 
are developed. Seamen of different climes, tongues, and creeds, meet together, 
so that the hospital truly represents the commerce which puts a golden girdle 
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round the globe. The temptation to look in upon a few old naval pensioners, 
who, the manager and secretary tells us, occupy a ward on the ground floor, is 
too great to be resisted. We must perforce pay our respects to Her Majesty's 
navy before we pass on to the mercantile marine. Over the fireplace Dibdin's 
favourite legend touching that sweet little cherub who sits up aloft, on never- 
ending watch duty, is lettered amidst the Christmas decorations. Every inmate 
in the room has passed through deadly perils, to be moored at last in this quiet 
haven. Here is an old man in blue, both blind and deaf, and another pensioner 
—the pair of them could reckon up a lifetime of more than three half-centuries 
—tends him. Our blind Mend, it seems, is named Nightingale, and all un- 
conscious that he can be heard, he heaves a sigh that would drive a grampus 
into a rage of envy. The weather-beaten old man by his side, patting him 
gently, remarks to us, with a wicked wink, " That ain't much like the woice o' 
a nightingirl — which that's his name." This musical critic would fain fight all 
his actions over again, and to a certain extent he does so*, always concluding 
his yarn with a smack of his lips, a lurch to the starboard, and the remark, 
M Ah, that were a battle, sir, which it was." The little church has kept a careful 
eye, too, upon an octogenarian marine who took part in the Chesapeake affair, 
and who straightens himself up, firm and steady, and desires to know whether 
we can't see from his military air that he is not a bona-jide tar. He tells us of 
cutting-out parties in boats, of the deadly havocof grape and canister, of prizes 
taken and lives lost during the old American war ; but he remembers nothing 
so keenly as that His Majesty, God bless him ! sent out thirty barrels of porter 
that he and his kind might drink the King's health — " which they did," chimes 
m the weather-beaten aforesaid. Nursing his feeble knees over the fire we 
have a pensioner who was ninety years old last April ; in 1805 he did his 
part in the capture of a couple of French frigates. The wholesome white- 
haired veteran rouses himself to speak, for his theme is a mighty sea-fight, 
lasting, hammer and tongs, three days and nights. 

What a medley we have in the hospital, taking the wards en masse! English, 
Irish, and Scotch share the plentiful rations and careful medical attention 
with Greek, Spaniard, German, American, Turk, South Sea Islander, and 
Chinese. The sallow-faced man, with delicate features and long black hair, 
you know to be a Greek — type of a class of sailors whose hauling power a 
realJohnBull skipper will tell you is about one-fourth that of an Englishman. 
•Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, as all the world knows, are seamen to the 
banner born, and there are several of the Scandinavian race looking up with 
hlue eyes from their sick beds. In one of the corridors we met a veritable 
* a &tee with the tribal mark clear upon his dusky forehead. He was frost- 
bitten in the Black Sea, and must be content to shuffle through the rest of his 
!ue without feet. In another we overtake a poor fellow in even worse plight. 
Wrecked off Cape Horn, and exposed in an open boat for fourteen dnys, he at 
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last reached shore , where sailor with a rough ship's knife and rude surgical 
knowledge, saved his life by hacking off both legs at the knee, and here we 
find him moving cheerfully about on his stumps. The dry humour of the 
sailor, the contemplative habits life on ship board produces, and the wonder- 
ful simplicity which every sailor has in his composition, are exemplified power- 
fully in the decorations of the wards — occupations which the patients have 
been allowed to undertake for themselves. Your English sailor is very loyal : 
there are scores of evidences of this, and one of them, a white cross, wreath, 
and inscription to the memory of " Albert the good," is admirably done. Of 
course Nelson's famous motto is not forgotten, and equally of course, though 
the groundwork of scroll or flag may be white, or gold and silver leaf, the 
letters are true blue. In one small ward a German youth has decorated the 
entire room, and with a taste and skill amazing for a sailor lad. He enters to 
be complimented, and takes off his cap ; then he remembers he has just had his 
head shaved smooth as a Dutch cheese, and claps the hat on again in hot 
haste; Very original is this boy. He went all the way to Jerusalem to learn 
English. In Hamburg, his native place, he heard other boys and occasionally 
travellers say that there was a good school there where English was taught. 
Thereupon, seizing his opportunity, he worked his passage from Hamburg to 
Alexandria, took ship to Jaffa, and induced the German Consul to forward him 
to the Holy City. And he evidently does not think there is anything remark- 
able in this singular method of acquiring the English language. Without 
lingering further over the wards, with their hearts, anchors, crosses, and 
quotations on every hand, we may transcribe the composition of a poetical 
A.B., the names introduced being those of two medical officers of the 

hospital :— 

May the efforts of our surgeons 

with success Lord crowned be. 

in prosperity or danger 

oh may they remember thee. 

Smith may plant and Glanville water 

thou alone can'st give increase, 

may their lives on earth be honored 

then in Heaven rest in peace. 

The reader will scarcely be prepared to learn that this, the only National 
Seamen's Hospital we have, receives but a lukewarm support, and scarcely 
that from our large seaport towns. To utilize the 300 beds which the hospital 
accommodates, .£5,000 per year is required ; yet the annual subscriptions do 
not exceed £1,400, and the bulk of this comes from the city of London. Most 
of the European sovereigns have from time to. time given donations, and the 
Khedive and the King of Burmah have by gifts recognized the claims of the 
hospital. It is almost incredible that the wealthy shipowners of Great Bri- 
tain, whose men so largely partake of its advanta es, do not occasionally 
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remember the hospital. A young boy recently set a good example. He 
came to the hospital one morning, asked for Mr. Bnrdett, the secretary, 
and bashfully begged him to accept 6s. as a contribution to the hospital funds. 
The little chap was a patient for six weeks in the summer, and had saved up 
his halfpence ever since his discharge in order to have his thank-offering ready 
by list Christmas. From 200 stations in the United Kingdom, from which 
£998 was received in 1850, JU53 only came last year. The hospital, it should 
be remembered, in addition to the ordinary work of such institutions, clothes 
destitute patients, protects them from the land sharks, and aends them to their 
homes, and not the least onerous portion of Mr. Burdett's duties is his corres- 
pondence with consuls and shipowners in distant parts. The Seamen's 
Hospital is by universal admission moat efficiently worked ; it stands alone in 
its peculiar mission ; it serves sailors from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
ind from every quarter of the world; it is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions, nevertheless it is in a state of chronic poverty. It is, in short, 
» hospital whose special claims mast be patent to all, but which is every day 
tnmped by special neglect. 

William Senior, in South London Peeaa. 
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To the westward of the town, and separated from the heights by a deep valley, 
rises the lofty and majestic head of Shakespeare'B Cliff, 350 feet above the surge 
that laves its sea-worn base. Its altitude has often been reduced by fella of 
cliff seaward, and therefore we may say that in Shakespeare's time its summit 
was considerably higher, than at present. 

Shakespeare, in his tragedy of " King Lear," describes this towering pre- 
cipice in the following lines : — 

" Come on, sir ; here's the place : stand still. How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis, to cast one's eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire — dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head : 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy, 
Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. I'll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong." — Guide to Dover. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



RULEE OP THE (CHANNEL) WAVES. — 

Boyton, vice Britannia, superseded. — 
Punch mmmm _ mm 

Lord Shaftesbury and Our Sailors. — 
At a meeting at Camberwell on behalf 
of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, 
presided over by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, his lordship said : " This was a 
Society which wonld, he felt sure, com- 
mend itself to all their feelings, and 
which demanded all their sympathies. 
Indeed, he knew no class of men towards 
whom their interests should be more 
excited than towards these mariners, 
who were perpetually engaged upon our 
coasts, or traversing the seas upon their 
lawful vocation in her Majesty's navy or 
in the mercantile marine. 

These people had a peculiar class of 
temperament, they had strong tenden- 
cies and affections, and they had strong 
tendencies and religious feelings. (Ap- 
plause.) It was unnecessary that he 
should remind them of the benefits the 
country generally derived from its 
mariners, and the dangers these mari- 



ners faced. " Yes, " added his lorddup, 

" You gentlemen of England, 
That live at home at ease. 
How little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas.' 1 

Lord Shaftesbury went on to say that 
he was fully aware that these mariners 
were a reckless race. He knew that 
often by their own folly they caused the 
loss of their own lives as well as the 
loss of the ships in which they sailed ; 
but they were by no means an incor- 
rigible race, and they were, too, men 
whose faults arose more from neglect 
of others than from their own inherent 
dispositions and tendencies. (Applause.) 
Now, by this society an effort was mad 
to make provision for the shipwrecked 
mariners, and for their wives and their 
children. In these cases the women 
were the greatest sufferers, because the 
women were the survivors, and were 
left to provide for themselves and chil- 
dren when the "bread-winner" was 
gone. Sailors knew this very well, yet 
not a few seemed to think that the sym- 
pathy, kindness, and generosity of those 
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remaining at home would make some 
provision for their children should they 
themselves be oast away on their long 
voyage. He believed that a large pro- 
portion of these men not only went to 
sea but to war, and undertook many of 
those duties and engagements, fortified 
by the conviction that there were tender 
and generous hearts in England who 
would not leave their widows and chil- 
dren to be cast upon the surface of 
society without showing them a sympa- 
thizing fiice, and extending to them a 
helping hand. He had had a great deal 
to do with sailors, and knew of no race 
who would make a greater return than 
they would for any sympathy and 
kindness manifested towards them. 
(Applause.) 



Widows' Pension Fund, R.N.— Some 
time ago a number of seamen and ma. 
rioes at Portsmouth held meetings to 
take into consideration the desirability 
of forming a club to provide a pension 
fond for their widows and orphans. The 
results of such meetings were submitted 
to the Admiralty, and the following cir- 
cular has been issued by their lordships : 
' With reference to the subject of the 
proposed fund for the widows and or. 
Plums of seamen and Marines, the Lords 
Conunissioners of the Admiralty have 
been pleased to notify as follows, viz.: 
* fc w estimated, from the returns which 
»ave been received, that upwards of 
22,000 men would be prepared to join 
the fund. It has been decided not to 
wait for the arrival of the returns which 
have been called for from the Pacific, 
East Indies, and China, but to refer the 
question at once for the opinion of an 
actuary, without which it would not be 
Prudent to proceed further. My lords 



have 



consequently referred the whole 



jitter to Mr. Finlaison, the actuary of 

! >e National Debt Commissioners, and 

^« requested him . to report — 1. 

nether the payment of 6s. a-year by, 

Ea r 22,000 men, would be sufiicient to 



form a fund out of which pensions of 
£24 a-year could be awarded to widows, 
&o., as proposed. 2. If not, what sub- 
scription would be necessary to secure 
such benefits. 3. The utmost in the way 
of pension or gratuity whioh could be 
given to widows, &o., in consideration 
of a subscription of 6s. a-year, as pro- 
posed. The proposition to give one day's 
pay on joining the fund has also been re- 
ferred to him. His report will be com- 
municated to the fleet and Marine 
divisions as soon as possible." 

The Patriotic Fund. — This fund, the 
produce of subscriptions begun in 1854, 
reached eventually the large amount of 
£1,460,861, and there have been upon 
the books nearly 10,000 widows and or. 
phans of soldiers and seamen. It appears 
from the report issued by the Commis- 
sioners, showing the state of the Fund at 
the end of the year 1873, that the sums 
expended upon its beneficent object to 
that date amounted to £1,303,386, and 
that the number of beneficiaries was 
diminished to less than 4,000, and the 
year's charge to £58,596. Mr. Finlaison 
estimates that the balance left of the 
Fund will suffice to meet the requisite 
outlay, and leave a net surplus of above 
£30,000 disposable for general purposes. 
The decrease in the numbers assisted has 
been greatly owing to children having 
grown up to provide for their own sub- 
sistence. There were in 1873, 331 girls 
in the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum 
for Girls, and 279 boys in the Asylum for 
Boys. The ' Captain' Belief Fund ac- 
count for 1873 shows allowances amount- 
ing to nearly £5,000 paid to widows, 
orphans, and relatives. This last sub- 
scription gave occasion for suggestions 
for raising a general Royal Naval Relief 
Fund, for rendering assistance in cases 
of distress among the relatives of sea- 
men in the Royal Navy who die on 
active service. The Patriotic Fund 
Commissioners expressed their willing- 
ness to undertake the administration of 
the proposed Fund. 
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Ska. Cookeb*.— The efforts of the Ad- 
miralty to provide each man-of-war with 
a competent chef de cuisine are not 
attended with the success that could be 
desired, and we hear that considerable 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
candidates for entry at the Naval School 
for Cookery at Portsmouth. This is a 
matter of some importance, since it has 
been authoritatively stated that while the 
scale of victualling allowed to the sea- 
men is quite sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of • health and strength in all 
climates, the mode in which it is cooked 
leaves much to be desired. The old 
System of appointing cooks was con- 
ducted much after the fashion of an 
election to an almshouse or charitable 
institution, choice being made from 
among old pensioned seamen. Thus it 
was that he who had lost an eye or a leg or 
two was selected in preference to the man 
who had all his limbs and senses about 
him. The maxim seemed to be that the 
most battered was the best cook, and 
though the idea of helping those most in 
need was good for the cook, it was bad for 
those whose rations were entrusted to 
his inexperience. 

At no time does the appearance of "salt 
horse " lead one to suppose that it will 
furnish a nourishing or savoury meal ; 
but it is a fearful thing when it has been 
so served that the nutriment has com- 
pletely vanished, and nothing but a dish 
of stringy chips remains, and when the 
usual " follow " of plum-pudding is of 
the consistency of glue. A few weeks 
of this existence on a station like the 
Pacific makes piping to dinner a mockery, 
and does not add to the comfort or con- 
tentment of the men. Considering that 
the Admiralty undertake to instruct 
men in the art of cooking, it is some- 
what surprising that more candidates 
do not come forward, and thus acquire 
skill in a calling which they could 
exercise on shore after a turn in the 
navy. If, however, men will not enter 
from the shore, it will be easy to obtain 
volunteers from the lower deck, and see- 
ing that more than two years have now 



elapsed without adding many efficient 
cooks to the fleet, we should recommend 
that the service itself supply this want— 
Qlobe. — 

Ocean Circulation.— Dr. Carpenter, 
F.B.S., delivered a lecture last year 
to a numerous audience in the New- 
Museums and Lecture Booms at Gam- 
bridge, on some results of the voyage of 
the « Challenger.' He stated that the 
theory which he advocated, and which 
was concurred in by some eminent phy- 
sicists, was, that ocean circulation was 
effected by means of an upper stratum 
of warm water flowing from the equator 
to the poles, and a lower stratum of 
cold water flowing from the poles to the 
equator, and the replacing the water 
which was continually flowing towards 
the poles. The lecturer demonstrated, 
by the aid of several diagrams con- 
structed from data furnished by the 
' Challenger ' Expedition, that his theory 
was borne out by the facts ascertained 
during the voyage. It was found that 
from the surface temperature down to 
40 deg. the temperature of the Atlantic 
decreased rapidly, but below that the 
decrease was very slow. The portion of 
water below 40- deg. was, he argued, 
the polar Btratum, the upper Btratnm 
being equatorial water flowing towardf 
the pole. In the Mediterranean and 
other seas where no polar water could 
enter, the temperature below the surface 
film was uniform to the bottom. At the 
equator, where the bottom water was 
being continually, as it were, pumped 
up, the temperature of surface water 
sank in 300 fathoms from 78 deg. to 40 
deg. This, he predicted, would be the 
case, and therefore supported his theory. 

In the South Atlantic a stratum of 
water below 35 deg. was discovered, atd 
this was accounted for by the fact that the 
entry of polar water was there unlimited, 
while the entry of polar water into the 
North Atlantic was chiefly restricted to 
the narrow channel between Greenland 
and Iceland. The idea that the Golf 
Stream, or more strictly the Florida 
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current, was the ameliorating influenoe 
on the olimate of the British Isles and 
Norway, he contended was untenable. 
The real oanse he maintained was the 
general movement of the Atlantic, 
which was consistent with the direction 
of the isothermal lines of the region.- 

Thb « Swan ' Floating Ohueoh. — 
After about sixty years of constant ser- 
vice on the river Thames, the old ship 
'Swan/ the sailors' churoh, has been 
broken up as no longer fit for use. Her 
station was near "Woolwich, and many 
thousands of sailors have gladly come 
aboard from colliers, steamers, and ships 
of all kinds for instruction and religious 
services, conducted by the Thames 
Churoh Mission to Seamen. 



Disastebs at Sea.— The reports pub- 
lished by the Bureau Veritas show that 
ia the course of the year 1874, 1,830 
wiling vessels of all nations were known 
to have been, lost, and 169 more believed 
to have been lost, making a total of 1,999 
wiling- vessels, or 3-5 per cent, of the 
*hole number entered on the catalogue 
°* the Bureau Veritas. Of the lost 
vessels, 890 were English, 222 French, 
160 American, 154 German, 138 Nor- 
wegian, 92 Italian, 68 Dutch; other 
States are represented by smaller num- 
bers, the smallest being Brazil and 
Nioaragua, 2 each. The losses of sailing- 
vessels, recorded by the Bureau during 
previous years, were 2,313 in 1879, 3,426 
in 1871, 2,682 in 1872, and 2,165 in 1873. 
The number of steam-vessels lost in 1874 
was 175, or 3£ per cent, of the total 
number indexed by the Bureau. The 
proportion under each flag is not given. 
In 1873, the number of steamers lost was 
204, or 4 per cent. The number of aooi- 
<tants to steam- vessels recorded as having 
happened during the year 1874, was 1,938. 



Alfred thb Great and thb British 
Navt.— « G. R. E." writes to the Times : 
" I see that the superb City memorial 
presented to their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, 
contains a medallion portrait of Alfred 
the Great as the founder of the 
British Navy. In this age of commemo- 
rations it is strange that somebody has 
not remembered that the first naval vic- 
tory obtained by Englishmen was in the 
year 875, exactly a thousand years ago, 
when Alfred's ship defeated the Danish 
rovers. (See new edition ' Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,' artiole ' Alfred/) The fact 
is worth remembering, if only for the 
sake of quoting with emphasis Gamp- 
bell's famous line — 'The flag that's 
braved a thousand years, the battle and 
the breeze.' " 

New Naval College. — The founda- 
tion-stone of the Kelly College, Tavi- 
stock, was laid on the 29th May by the 
widow of the founder (the late Admiral 
B. M. Kelly), in the presence of 
the Bishop of Exeter, Lord Devon, Dr. 
and Mrs. Kelly, who represented the 
trustees, and a large number of spec- 
tators. After the ceremony the trustees 
were entertained at luncheon, and tea 
was provided for 3,000 people. The 
primary object of the college is the edu- 
cation of sons of naval officers. 

ships' masts. 
"We through a world of sin must sail, 

As ships in deep seas ride : 
And as they dash the foam away, 

So dash that sin aside. 

The fair ships' masts they seek the skies, 
In God's pure air they move ; 

So let the thoughts that rule our lives 
Pass through the heaVn above. 

Ellhtob J. Kelly. 
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COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, 

For the Shipwrecked 

Beajosh. — Congregational 
Collection in Parish Church, 
per Newcastle Agent ...... 2 8 2 

Blaxeney. — Sermon in 
Langham Church, per Rev. 
C. P. M. Randall (Vicar.) . . 3 13 1 
Sermon in Melton Constable 

Church, per Rev. C. 

Norris 2 10 

Chtjbch Lawtobd, Rugby. 
— Offerings in Church, per 
Rev. David Wanchope (Life 
Gov.) 7 19 5 

Harwich. — Sermon to 
sailors in Parish Church, per 
Rev. S. Farman 3 li 3 

Ipswich. — Donations from 
proceeds of Odd Fellows' and 
Foresters' Fete, per Mr. W. 
B. Jeffries o 5 

London— Sermonin Hamp- 
stead Parish Church, per Rev. 
Dr. Tremlett, of St. Peter's, 
Belsize-park, per Rev. S. B. 
Burnaby, Vicar (Life Gov.) 30 H 6 
Collection after Lecture on 

" Wellington*" by Lord 

William Pitt Lennox, at 

Stockwell Baptist Chapel, 

on Friday, April 16th, Wil- 
liam Lovell, Esq., Visiting 

Secretary, attending to 

explain the objects of the 

objects of the Society ; and 

the Rev. Arthur Mursell, 

presiding 5 19 q 

Collection after Lecture at 

Stockwell Baptist Chapel, 

byW.LovelL/Esq.,Rev. A. 



MEETINGS, SERMONS, &c. 

Mariners' Society, 
Mursell, in the chair .... 140 

Contribution from "an old 
sailor, native of Faversham 
(now of Canada), through 
Mrs. Ann Jones, of Faver- 
sham; more particularly 
for relief at Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Deal ". . . . 30 

Thomas Bradberry, Esq. ... 22 1 

Miss Turner 21 

The late Admiral Sir George 
Westphal, per Lady West- • 

phal 50 0- 

The following legacies have been an- 
nounced or received : — 

Mrs. Wrightson, of York, 

(£200 less duty.) -180 

Mrs. Mary Ann Bergonzy, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer 100 

John Howes, Esq., of Nor- 
wich, per Frederick Fox, 
Esq. (£50 with interest.) . . 60 8 9 
Lossiemouth. — Annual 

Sermon, per Rev. J. Smith, 

of Burghead '. . . , 3 10 7 

Newcastle. — Congrega- 
tional Collection in Beamish 

Church 2 8 - 

Offertory in Parish Church, 

Tanfield, after Sermon by 

Rev. John Mathwise, per 

Newcastle Agent 3 l 2 

.Stabcboss.— Offerings in 

Church after Sermons by 

Rev. Edward C. Bond .... 4 6 2 
West Haddon, Rugby. — 

Sermon in Parish Church, 

per Rev. Gk L. W. Fanquier, 

MA ' 3 15 



KEWAEDS FOE SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 



The following rewards have been granted 
by the Shipwreoked Mariners' Society 
during the past quarter, viz. : — 

April 2nd. — Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, R.N., V.P., in the chair. The 
Secretary, Captain Symons, R.N., read 
a letter from Mr. John Connick, hon. 
agent at Dundalk, making application 



on behalf of Captain John Farrell 
(of the Dundalk steamer, ' Enterprise), 
who, on the early morning of the 
25th February, when off the Calf of 
Man, discovered the brig « Gertrude,' of 
Maryport, in a sinking state, with a flag 
of distress flying. The wind was blow- 
ing a terrific gale. from the north-east, 
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and Captain Farrell communicated with 
the brig by means of a line and hawser, 
which, being secured to the * Gertrude's' 
boat, the captain and five of the crew 
were hauled on board. Soon afterwards 
it was discovered, by his cries, that the 
mate had been left behind, and he, after 
great difficulty and two hours' hard 
work, was also hauled on board in a 
life-jacket and buoy* (which were floated 
to him on a line), apparently dead ; but, 
by Captain FarrelTs judicious treatment, 
ably aided by his men, the poor fellow 
soon came round. The brig shortly after 
foundered, the sea literally dashing her 
to pieces as she went down. The sur- 
vivors were afterwards safely landed at 
Liverpool, and forwarded to their homes 
by the Society. It was reported that 
Captain Farrell had, only a fortnight 
tafore, rescued the captain and his wife 
[hsai child having been drowned) and 
si* of the crew from the top-gallant yard 
of the sunken schooner * Columbus,' near 
&e Crosby Lightship. 
It was moved by Captain Vincent 
Budd, seconded by Vice-Admiral Sir 
Claude H. M. Buckle, K.C.B., and ear- 
ned unanimously, that the silver medal 
of the Institution be awarded to Captain 
Farrell, for his gallant and humane con- 
tact on these occasions. 

May 21st.— Captain the Hon. Francis 

Maude, R.N., V.P., in the chair. A 

letter was read from the Secretary of 

the Royal Humane Society, enclosing a 

correspondence k© had received through 

&e United States Consul at Liverpool, 

ma Wng application for a reward for 

Captain James T. Morse, commanding 

foe 8. S. « Indiana,' of the American 

^ e > and also for the second officer and 

811 of the crew who manned her lifeboat 

°athe 3rd of December last, when in 

"ie Atlantic, and during a heavy sea, 

™ ship rolling heavily, they proceeded 

^^rescue of ten of the crew of the 

"*▼ena, , of Sligo, which was dismasted, 

*fth seven feet of water in her hold; 

™*d were instrumental in saving the 

^es of all, although the lifeboat was 

8Wwa Ped alongside before she could be 



hoisted in. It appeared also that the 
* Avena ' was passed three hours before 
the * Indiana ' hove in sight by a large 
steamship, the sea running too high for 
her to render assistance. 

It was moved by Captain Vincent 
Budd, seconded by Captain Wm. Toller, 
and carried unanimously, that the So. 
ciety's framed testimonial be presented 
to Capt. Jas. T. Morse, for his judicious 
and seamanlike conduct, and also the 
silver medal to Mr. R. W. Sargent, tho 
second officer who had charge of tho 
lifeboat, and the same to each of tho 
crew who manned her, viz. : — John Finn, 
John Keefe, John Williams, Chas. Hen- 
driokson, Matthew Power, and Mike 
Corif, for their heroic and successful 
exertions on this occasion. 

The presentations were made on the 
8th June on board the ' Indiana/ in the 
Huskisson Bock, Liverpool, in the pre- 
sence of the United States Consul, 
General Lucius Fairohild; Professor J. E. 
Nourse, of the United States Navy; 
Capt. Clarke ; — Russell ; H. "W. Biggs, 
Esq.; Mr. Symons ; Mr. Tennant, and 
other gentlemen. Mr. James Spence, 
one of the owners, would have attended 
but for important business. 

The Society was represented by Mr. 
Thos. Hanmer, its hon. agent for Liver- 
pool, who expressed his regret that 
Capt. Morse, who commanded the ' In- 
diana ' at that time, was not present to 
receive the framed and glazed testimo- 
nial awarded him by the Society in 
London, and that Mr. R. "W. Sargent, 
the second officer, was also absent ; but 
the present commander, Capt. Clark 
(who on the eventful night of the 3rd 
December was a passenger, and who 
kindly represented the case to General 
Fairohild, through whom the facts were 
laid before the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society, in London) had generously 
offered to take the testimonial across the 
Atlantic, and there hand it to Captain 
Morse, and also would present the silver 
medal of the Society to Mr. Sargent. 

Addressing the men, Mr. Hanmer 
| said: " Bravery is natural to English- 
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speaking sailors, whether Americana or 
English. Oil this occasion, the moment 
belonged to the highest instincts of 
humanity — it was a moment of great 
peril: ten human lives would be lost un- 
less immediate action was taken, and 
like true men, heroically led, you put 
prudence aside — you hesitated not, but 
sprang into your boat and did battle 
with the elements and conquered! 
* Heroism,' one of your own great 
citizens has said, * feels and never rea- 
sons, and therefore is always right, and 
is not open to the censure of philo- 
sophers or divines.' Believe it, my men, 
humanity by this brave act is made 
better to the end of time. We die off, but 
the influence of a good deed never dies. 

" You saved life, and you did more — 
you brought to the recollection of man- 
kind that honour and humanity are 
dearer to the brave than life itself. 
Sailors are not trammelled by the bonds 
and conventionalities of society, and are 
therefore free to be true men and brave. 
I am quite sure that you never thought 
of reward when you rescued these ten 
souls from death by drowning, and I am 
also quite sure that when you had ac- 
complished the work, and saw the poor 
creatures, half -dead with fear and cold, 
safe upon your own deok, an inward 
voice of satisfaction and approval, the 
' well done ' of your own conscience, 
was worth to you more than silver or 
gold, or the external plaudits of the 
world. 

" The Society I have the honour of 
representing upon this occasion, simply 
gives you a token of its regard and 
esteem. I feel sure that you will deem 
it more becoming in me to hand over 
this testimonial and these silver medals 



to your much respected countryman, 
General Luoius Fairchild,* to present to 
you, who alas! cannot hide the sad 
■evidence of his bravery and daring 
when fighting the battles of his country. 
" In conclusion, let us have faith, and 
doubt not that in the future, as in .the 
past> wheresoever the English language 
is spoken, manliness, of character, true 
courage, and heroism shall be found." 

General Fairchild said : " It is kind of 
Mr. Hanmer to hand me these medals to 
present to my countrymen, and I thank 
him, and the Society he represents, for 
their acknowledgment of the act of 
bravery and humanity so successfully 
carried out by the seamen now before 
me. I am quite clear that you, my men, 
sought to save those poor creatures on 
board the sinking ' A vena ' from love of 
your fellow-men, and that you would act 
the same again and again under like 
circumstances. These recognitions by 
persons and societies, first by the people 
on one side of the Ocean and then on tie 
other, tend to bind the two great nation* 
in an indissoluble bond of brotherhood, 
and tend also to promote good feeling 
and emulation in the best sense between 
the sailors of the United States and 
England. It is with pleasure that I 
mention that Capt. Clarke, your present 
commander, at that time a passenger on 
board of your ship, called my attention 
to your humane deed, which I considered 
right to represent to the Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society." 

The General then delivered to the men 
their medals, who thanked him, Mr. 
Hanmer, the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society, and their good captain, for 
this kind acknowledgment of their ser- 
vices. 
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The following rewards were granted 
by the Royal National lifeboat Institu- 
tion, during the past quarter : — 

April 1st.— Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Rewards 
amounting to £240 were voted to tho 
crews of various lifeboats for services 



rendered by them during the past 
month. The Boys' lifeboat, stationed 
at Caistor, Norfolk, had done excel- 
lent service. She had, on the 12th 
of March, proceeded to the Barber Sand, 
in a strong gale from b.s.e., and a heavy 
sea, to the assistance of the crew of the 



* General Fajrcbild lost aa arm in one of the battles against the Confederates, and otherwis 

greatly distinguished himself. 
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stranded schooner 'Poach,' of Carnar- 
von. The lifeboat could not get to the 
wreck on account of the shallowness of 
the water on the sand, although she 
made several attempts. The crew an- 
chored her, left two or three men in 
charge, and waded to the Teasel, a die** 
tance of more than 100 yards, orer 
treacherous qtdokeands full of holes, and 
with the sea occasionally up to their arm- 
pits. Fortunately, however, they were 
enabled to rescue the schooner 1 ! crew of 
six men, and regain the lifeboat in safety. 
Soon after they landed they saw signs 
oi another wreck on the sands, and they 
at once proceeded out again, but could 
find no trace of the crew of that vessel. 
An extra reward of £20, making £46 
10s. in all, was granted to tbeCaistor men 
hy the Institution, to show its hearty 
appreciation of their services on these 
waaons. The same valuable lifeboat 
was ako mstrumental, on the 28th 
fell, in saving the crew of eight men 
from the brig ' Thirteen,' of Sunderland, 
*fafch went on the Gross Sand, and en- 
tity disappeared from sight soon after 
fte crew were rescued. The large life- 
boat on the CaJstOr station helped last 
month to save the ship 'China,' of 
South Shields, and her crew of twenty- 
two men, that vessel having gone on the 
Cross Sand. The North Sunderland life- 
boat saved the crew of four men of 
the schooner ' Cairnduna,' of Thurso, 
stranded near Bamborough Castle. The 
Newhiggin lifeboat went to the aid 
of the coble * Rosanna,' of South Shields, 
which was in imminent peril in a strong 
Sale and a heavy sea) and brought her 
uri her crew of three men safely to land. 
^e Berwick-on-Tweed lifeboat had 
saved the crew of two men from the 
*H? ' Osprey,' of Shields, which broke 
npand disappeared within an hour after 
their rescue had been accomplished. 
Hay 1— TheDuke of Northumberland 
m the chair. Howards were voted to 
^ crewB of various lifeboats for services 
tiered ty them daring the past month. 
^e OaistorNo. 8 (the "Boys' ") lifeboat 
**» Uftfeunental, on the 1st Hay, in 
***■• tiwcrsw of nvt men and aboy from 



' the n*hmg*amaok * Harkaway,' of Yar- 
mouth, wrecked on the Barber Sand; the 
sea was so heavy on the sands that two 
shore boats, which had gone out to the 
distressed vessel, could not approach her 
to effect the rescue of the shipwrecked, 
crew. The 'Bamsgate,' 'Palling' No. 
2, ' Cromer,' 'Hasborough,' ( Bramcaster/ 
• Wexford' No. 1, and ^ernsore' life- 
boats had also severally rendered im- 
portant aid to vessels in distress, and thus 
contributed to the saving of the brig 
'Belfort,' of Bochelle, and her crew of 
nine men ; the ship ' Ernestine/ of Am- 
sterdam, and twenty-two men; the 
steamer * Vixen,' of North Shields, and 
six men ; the sloop * Richard and Elira- 
beth,' of Portsmouth,' and four men 
the barque ' Lucy,' of 'Antwerp, and the 
brigantine ' Florence, ' of Anapolis, N.S., 
and crew of eight men. . The ' Wexford ' 
No. 2 lifeboat had also landed two men 
from the yacht *Cruiskeen Lawn,' of 
that port, which had gone on the Dogger 
Bank during a strong gale from the hve. 
and in a very rough sea. -—Payments 
amounting to £2,136 were ordered to be 
made on different lifeboat stations. 

May 11. —His Boyal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh presided at the an- 
nual meeting, which was held in the 
Egyptian Hall on the 11th May* The 
Lord Mayor, the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
the Lady Mayoress, Lady Emma Os- 
borne, the Duke of Northumberland, 
and the Earl and Countess Percy, with 
many other noblemen and gentlemen, 
were present on the occasion. 

The Duke of Edinburgh said : It is 
indeed a source of great satisfaction to 
me to preside over, this, the fifty-first 
annual meeting of the National Lifeboat 
Institution. I cannot help expressing 
my gratification at observing from the 
great assemblage now before me that the - 
objects for which it was formed have lost 
none of their interest with the public* 
It is natural that suoh should be the 
case, for if one society is more calculated 
than another to arouse an Englishman's 
best feelings it is one like this, which 
was founded or the preservation of the 
Uvea of the sailors to whom so muoh of 
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the prosperity of the country is doe. 
(Cheers.) It is not for me, in these pre- 
liminary] remarks, to anticipate what 
will be told yon in the forcing and con- 
vincing terms of the annual report, but 
I may state that the institution has now 
planted lifeboats on every spot through- 
out the British Isles where shipwrecks 
are frequent, and where men are to be 
found to man the boats, of which it has 
now a noble fleet of about 250. There is 
not one of us who does not feel the deepest 
admiration for the gallant services per- 
formed by these boats in every storm, 
and you will agree with me that the 
brave and devoted men who work them 
deserve every encouragement at our 
hands. Long years of actual working 
and experience on our coasts have re* 
suited in the production of a lifeboat of 
as perfect a description as can well be 
designed. liberal rewards are granted 
by the society to the crews of the boats, 
though it is not possible to put a price 
on the services so often rendered by these 
gallant men. (Cheers.) You will, I am 
sure, cordially join me in doing justice 
to the energy and unremitting exertion 
which has brought the institution to its 
present point of success, and in wishing 
that God's blessing may continue to rest 
on its merciful operations. (Cheers.) 
In this prayer no one can join more 
heartily than the Queen and the other 
members of the Boyal family. (Cheers.) 
The Secretary (Mr. R. Lewis) read the 
annual report, which stated that during 
the year the institution had placed 12 
new lifeboats on the coast, five of them 
at new stations, and the others replacing 
old or inferior boats. Seven of them 
had been provided with transporting 
carriages, and six new boat-houses had 
been built. The society's lifeboats, 250 
in number, had saved 543 persons, 
nearly all of them under perilous cir- 
cumstances, when ordinary boats could 
not have effected their rescue, or could 
only have done so at extreme risk to 
those on board them. Those invaluable 
services had happily been rendered with- 
out any loss of life amongst the brave 
men who had performed them. It was 



satisfactory to know that, as far as 
operations of this institution were con- 
cerned, the violence of no storm appalled 
the gallant men who manned the life- 
boats. On the contrary, there had been 
services amongst them of the grandest 
character; and particularly during the 
heavy and continuous storms of Decem- 
ber last, when the lifeboats saved 122 
lives and four vessels. During the past 
year eleven silver medals, eighteen votes 
of thanks inscribed on vellum, and 
£2,413 had been granted by the society 
for saving 543 lives by lifeboats, and 170 
lives by fishing-boats and other means. 
The efforts of the Board of Trade in the 
maintenance and extension of the rocket 
apparatus on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom were unceasing. Many libera 
donations and legacies received during 
the past year were gratefully acknow- 
ledged. The total amountof the receipts 
in that period had been £33,500 Us. 2d. 

Resolutions were ably moved and 
seconded by Lord Lawrence, Count 
Schouvaloff, the Lord Mayor, Earl Percy, 
M.P., Mr. T. Chapman, Admiral SirW 
Tarleton, Earl Fortescue, Lord Lisgtf 
ana others, including a complimentary 
vote of thanks to His Royal Highness, 
who graciously acknowledged it ; and the 
meeting, which was a most large and 
influential one, was brought to a close. 

June 3.— His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, P.O., in the chair 
Payments to the amount of £2,700 
were ordered to be made on various 
lifeboat establishments* The Scilly Is- 
lands lifeboat was promptly launched 
on the occasion of the melancholy wreck 
of the ' Schiller,' but, unfortunately, the 
intelligence of the disaster did not reach 
the lifeboat station ,in time to allow of 
the boat rendering any service in saving 
life. MivBanfield, local secretary of the 
Institution, stated that the lifeboat was 
towed to the wreck by his steamer, which 
had its Bteam up, but she was too late to 
save life. If early intelligence of the 
wreck had been received, when the masts 
were standing, the lifeboat could have 
saved any number by taking them to the 
steamer. 
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BELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS THEIR 

■WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &o. 

LeAVS THY PATHERLE83 CHILDREN. I WILL PRESERVE THEM ALIVE; AND LET 
THY WIDOW8 TRUST IN ME.'— JEREMIAH XLIX. 11. 



P^^^**"»***JP*J^ 



Statement of Relief afforded by the " Shipwrecked Mariners' Society*' to Fishermen 
and Mariners, to assist to restore their Boats or Ohthes, and to the Widows, Orphans, 
and Aged Parents of the Drowned, Sfc. between the 1st March and 81st May, 1875. 

Now.— In the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Royal Nary, Transport, 
or Merchant Service; MM master mariner; A apprentice ; F fisherman: PB pilot and boat* 
man; W widow; O orphan; AP aged parent The figures following signify the amount of 
relief, and Agency where it was giren. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 



7 If, 3 MM, 13 

W,HO, SAP 131 17 
1M,7W,220,2AP 89 17 

2W 8 15 

1M,2W, 30 ... 21 13 

1M, IF 5 7 

1MM,1W, 3 

2AP,1F 34 11 

1MM,1W,1AP 19 9 
1W 6 15 

IK 110 

\m 4 17 

1? 9 

JHK,40F...... 80 9 

1W30 13 11 

1M 3 

IF 1 17 

1M 4 1 MM ...... 8 7 

3M, 1MM 9 

1W,20 13 17 

1AP 5 5 

2M,1W, 10... 15 8 
2.M,1MM, 4W 
60 43 12 

2M,2MM,1W, 

, IF 20 5 

W 8 15 

?W, 10, 11 F 21 3 

W,2 11 5 

M 1 10 

MM, 3 W, 8 O 35 13 
MM 4 12 

MM, 1 W, i 6 9 15 
M, 1 W, 1 O 14 11 

i* 3 

W,2 7 17 

M, 1 W, 3 O 10 6 
M,1W,23PB 42 17 

^10 10 

J. 2 7 10 

J 5 5 

J.90 85 6 

*M 1 10 

MM, 1 yf io -13 

^.1F 1H5 



F 



">ni , 



■ • •• 1 1 • i 



3 17 



6 London. 
6 Aberdeen. 
Aberystwith. 
9 Amlwch. 
6 Anstruther* 

3 Appledore. 
6 Arbroath* 
Arklow. 

Bangor (WaUs) 
6 Barmouth. 

Barnstaple. 

4 Barra. 
3 Barrow. 
Belfast. 
6 Bembridge. 
6 Berwick. 
Blakeney. 
6 Blyth. 
Boston. 
9 Bridgwater. 

6 Bristol. 

BrUdham. 

Broadstairs. 
11 Buckie. 

B. SaUerton. 

Burravoe. 

9 Cardiff. 

6 Cardigan. 

Carnarvon. 

3 Colchester. 

Conway. 

6 Cork. 

3 Dartmouth. 

9 Deal. 

Devoram. 

Dvnas Cross 

Douglas. 

3 Dundee. 

3 Dungarvan. 
- Jfttlmotttfe. 

Fetlar. 

6 .Fifey. 



1M 1 

1MM 3 

1W,50 15 

1MM 2 

1MM 1 

IF ../. 

1 M, 2 W, 1 O 

XAP 16 

2M, 1W,5 0... 18 

1 MM, 1 O 13 

2W,70,1PB... 33 

1M .' 3 

1 M, 1 W, 7 O, 

1AP '. 15 

IP 1 

2M,1AP 6 

1 W 9 

6M,1MM, 2W, 

10 37 

1 W, 1 O, 1 AP 10 
1 W, 3 O, 1 AP, 

IP 16 

1W,10 5 

1 M, 2 W, 6 O, 

SAP, 1 F ... 65 
1 P 2 

1 M, if MM,' 2 W, 



miAP. 



26 

1MMI ,.... 8 

3 W, 4 O, 3 AP 36 

1MM 3 

1W, 4 14 

2W, 6 23 

1 M, 2 P, 1 PB 9 
4M, 1MM,2W, 
9 0, 1AP,8F 48 

2 P. .;.... 3 

1 W, 2 0, 1 P.. 12 
2M,1MM,8W, 

15 82 

2 W, 8 0, 7 PB 34 

1 W, 10 12 

4W,310 48 

1 W,2 7 

5 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 30 
1M, 1 W,10..'. 14 



8. 

12 6 Fishguard. 

Flint. 

3 9 Folkestone. 

15 Fowey. 

10 3 Framilode. 

12 6 Fra*erbwrqh. 

7 6 Qerrans. 

8 9 Glasgow. 

16 3 -Qoole. 

10 Qravesend. 
5 Greenock. 

13 9 Greenwich. 
12 6 Grimsby. 
19 6 Guernsey. 
15 Hamble. 

11 3 Hartlepool. 
5 Heme Bay. 

«8 9HiUswick. ' 

Hoylake. 

5 OHutt. 

Hunstanton. 

17 6 Ipswich. 
15 Irvine. 

8 9 Jersey. 

10 Kincardine. 

Kirkcaldy. 

5 KnotHngley. 

18 ' Leiih. 

12 2 Lerwick. 

15 Limekilus. 
12 Littlehamptn 

16 3 Liverpool. 

19 6 LlaneUy. 
3 9 Zooe. 

Lowestoft, 

10 Lyrnington* 
6*0 Lynn. ' ,- 

5 Lytham. 



X72 



XBumr to 



t . I : i I . < i . 



AHD MABXHBBS, BTO. 



£ s. 

IWmmm... * 15 

1 M, 1 W, 2 13 10 

15 M,2 MM,2 W, 

6 60 10 

IV, 1MM,2W, 

60 24 15 

»AP 3 7 

1W, 5 7 6 

1 MX, 3 W, 2 31 2 
1 M, 2 W, 2 O, 

1PB 18 7 

1MM 2 15 

1MM 3 2 

8M,2HM, 7W, 

7 O, 3 AP, 
6PB U5 2 

2AP 10 15 

8W,40 33 5 

1W, 4 15 10 

1MM.2W, 60, 

1AP 26 6 

2M 3 15 

3M,1MM,2W, 

4 0, 1AP ... 53 
1MM, 2W, 70 28 5 

1M,1MM 4 7 

1W 8 

1W 6 15 

1H 3 15 

1 W, 4 0, 2 AP 25 5 

2W,30 22 6 

3M,2AP 17 15 

1M 3 



d. 
OMaldon,. 

Maryport. 

Middltsboro'. 

Montrose. 
Mossbank. 
$ Musselburgh. 
6 Newcastle. 

6 Newport(MnS 
New Quay ((f) 
&NewQuwy(W) 



6 N. Shield*. 
Orford. 
Padstow. 
Pentewan. 

SPerutOMce. 
Peterhead. 

Plymouth. 
Poole. 
6 PortBinorwie 
Portinllaen. 
Portmadoc. 
Port William. 
PwUheU. 
3 Bamsgate. 
Reawick. 
oV. Ives (0.) 



£ i. 

2M 110 

1M,1MM,1AP, 

IF 11 12 

1MM 4 2 

IP 2 5 

1AP 3 10 

4M 10 7 

9 M, 3 W, 6 O, 
1AP 61 2 

1W,3 7 

41 M, 1 MM, 

6W, 9 0.1P, 

2PB 181 5 

1 W, 6 O, 1 P 24 15 

2M, 1MM 7 12 

1W,2 8 12 

1W, 3 7 8 

16 M, 3 MM, 12 

W,10O,lAP158 1 

1 W,2 10 17 

1MM, 1W 6 15 

10 3 5 

2M, 2P 9 15 

1M 2 17 

10 5 

IP 1 17 

2M,1MM 6 17 

1M 3 17 

1M,1W,30 ... 18 10 

1W, 10 9 7 

1M 2 5 

8M,8W, 70... 70 6 



d. 
O&MMkote*. 

6 fltoarboHwgfc. 
6 Shorehcm. 
OSidmoufo. 
Silloth 
6 Bolm. 

6 Southampton, 
Southend. 



9 8. Shields. 
Staiihes. 
6 Stockton. 
6 Btornowy, 
9 Stranraer. 

3 Sunderland. 
6 Thurso. 
Topsham. 
OTotnes. 
Voe. 
6 WainjUet. 
Watchet 
6 Whalsay. 
6 WhitstabU. 
6 Wisbech 
Wivenho*. 
6 Wooflbrify 
Working** 
3 Yarmouth 






SumcABY of Belief dubing tee fast Qttabtbb.—- "Widows, 171 ; Orphai 
Aged Parents, 41 ; Master Mariners, 50 ; Mariners and Apprentices, 178 ; Fisher- 
men, 86 ; Pilots and Boatmen, 40 ; Shipwrecked persons — Subscribers, 235 ; and 
Non-Subscribers, 312 ; in all, 1,411 persons relieved, at an expense, inclusive of 
that in the succeeding tables, of £3,519 7s. lOd. ! 

Pakefield Fishermen. — Stephen Davey and Joseph M.Cole, Pakefield men, were 
lately lost in a collision at sea. It was known they were much impressed during the 
recent mission at Pakefield. Shortly before the accident they wrote remarkable 
letters to their wives, giving testimony of the salvation they had found in Christ, of 
which the following are extracts : — Extract from Stephen Davey's letter to his wife : 
"lam enjoying very good health. Thank God I have somewhat to say to yon, 
that since I left home I have found peace with God through a crucified Saviour. 
My dear wife, you do not know how happy 1 feel. There is no one that knows only 
them that feel. Nothing troubles my mind now. I am not afraid to die, for I 
know my sins are pardoned through the blood of Christ. That mission week in 
Pakefield was a good week's work for me. P.S. — * Set your affections on tiling 8 
above, not on things on the earth.' * For ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God/ ' When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye also 
appear with Him in glory/ " Extract from Joseph M. Cole's letter to his wife : 
" We are very happy and comfortable, for Stephen Davy and I have began to 
think different, and to think about our everlasting welfare. We know not what a 
day or an hour may bring forth. We may not meet on earth again, but we may m 
heaven, if we put our faith in Christ, for He oame to seek and to save the lost, not 
the righteous. 9 ' 
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"THBRB 18 SORROW ON THB 8EA."-'JEREMIAH XLIX. 98. 



The Crews of the following Vessel*, wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Central Office and Honorary Agents of the " Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society," between the 1st March, and 31st May, 1875. 



Vessel's Name. 



Port. 



Amount 
of relief. 



Agatha 

Amaryllis 

Annie MoJannett.. 

Argus 

Annie Kimball 

Anne Elisabeth 

Adam Smith , 

Ada 

Aberdour , 

Alacrity # ... 

Boomerang; 

Border Ohiaftain . 

Conservator 

Ceaare Becearia . 

Commodore 

bimduna 

bttndah 

lCbhunbus . . 

Grtharine Boland. 

Colombo 

Oopeland Isle 

Caledonian 

Express 

Economy 

Emily ... 

Edwin .,,!' "'..."" 

EcUpse .'.'.' ..""" 

Ellen 



Lynn 

Dunkirk: 

Irvine 

Cherbourg 

Liverpool 

Aberystwith 

Guernsey 

Blyth 

London 

Whitby 

St. Francisco 

N. Shields 

London 

Genoa 

S. Shields 

Thurso 

Aberdeen 

Whitehaven 

Powey 

Sunderland 

Hartlepool 

Liverpool 

Cardiff 

Soarboro' 

Grimsby 

Workington 



£ s d. 

2 

10 

2 13 9 
2 
8 
6 

7 17 6 

18 6 

7 14 6 

4 16 

16 6 





6 









8 4 

10 18 

6 17 

3 18 6 
10 

1 16 
10 3 11 

6 6 6 
4 
6 14 6 

2 
6 

4 7 

3 7 
10 
16 
10 6 



Vessel's Name. 



Ernest 

Edward Williams. 

Elaine 

Ernestone 

Fishing Smack .... 

Gertrude 

Gladstone 

Gevenisse 

Gordon 

Hilda 

Hong-Kong 

Hesperus 

Isabella 

Juno 



J J 

Jorawar 

2 Jeanne Louise .... 

Jane 

Joseph Straker 

Jennett Evans 

Janie Banfleld 

Jola 

James Riddell , 

Keoka , 

Kate 

Kalamazoo 

3 Kynance 

Lisbon 



Port. 



Amount 
of relief. 



Bridgwater 

Newcastle 

London 

Colchester 

Maryport 

Mlddlesboro' 

Glasgow 



London 

limekilns 

Goole 

Middlesboro' 

London 

Treport 

Whitstable 

Newcastle 

Portmadoc 

Hayle 

Sunderland 

Sunderland 

Maryport 

filakeney 

Lerwick 

Falmouth 

London 



£ s. d. 



8 


4 
7 

3 



4 
11 
17 

7 

4 
16 



16 16 
13 18 



4 
16 
14 
12 

6 
16 

4 
2 10 
18 
16 
10 




6 
2 19 
6 
2 12 
18 
11 



1 



2 18 
4 
14 
12 



4 
7 






6 

6 



6 



6 

6 





6 













6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



6 

6 

,6 



1 bundalk agent reports, March 10 : This vessel 

vu from Fowey for Liverpool with cargo of China 

«ay, and in act of coming to anchor, about one 

mile from Crosby lightship, lights brilliantly 

burning, with a Liverpool pilot on board, when was 

teens Urge steamer bearing down on them, and she 

vas struck about ten feet from the stern. Vessel 

vent down in about ten minutes. Crew and 

master and captain's wife and child took to the 

ngpng, the vessel remaining upright in the water. 

i or about one hour the poor creatures remained 

on the fore top-gallant rigging, when the captain's 

wife was nearly washed away, only he succeeded 

ui getting hold of her by the hair, and pulling her 

on to the yard. Her little girl (three ye*rs of age) 

vat washed out of her arms. The steamer that 

nm them down (one of the large American mail 

"jUBttta), after the collision passed on without 

■topping to render assistance. Fortunately the 

^dalk steamer 'Enterprise/ Captain John Far- 

ml, happened to be the last steamer sailing from 

• y i P °ithis day, and passing close to the wreck, 

ua hearing the cry of the poor people in the 

water, immediately got his boat out (thinking it 

w *s a man fallen overboard from some passing 

I! , ' and ancceeded in getting the unfortunate 

people on board, when Captain Farrell took them 

jw> us own cabin, and treated them with the 

Kfeatest humanity and kindness, and even after 

™ Reamer arrived in Dundalk kept the captain's 

*"» u the cabin, ahe being very ill and badly 

^"* * tent for a surgeon, who stated her to be 



I 



injured in the spine and back, and unfit to be 
removed. 

2 The Brighton Agent, March 19, reports that the 
'Jeanne Louise 'was run down by the Swedish 
schooner ' Johanna Mathilda,' eight miles south of 
Beachy Head. Five men of her crew managed to 
scramble on hoard the schooner, leaving three 
others on board the lugger, which it is believed has 
sunk. The Ave men aforesaid were landed here 

Jerfectly destitute by a Brighton fishing lugger , 
ohn Leech, master, and their wants attended to. 

3 A Newport pilot cutter arrived at St. Ivea and 
landed Captain Smith and the crew of the steam- 
ship ' Kynance,' of Falmouth. They stated that 
at about four o'clock on Monday morning the 
* Kynance ' was twelve miles off St. Ives Head, 
with Trevose light bearing east by south. The 
weather was very thick at the time, and a light 
S.S.W. breeze was blowing. The chief mate, who 
was in charge of the deck, heard a steamer's 
whistle, and immediately answered it, and ordered 
the helm to be ported. Directly afterwards the 
masthead and green lights of a steamer became 
visible, and before anything more could be done to 
avert the calamity ahe ran into the ' Kynance/ 
striking her just abaft the fore rigging, carrying 
away boats and davits, smashing the lifeboat, and 
cutting her through to the decks. As soon as the 
vessels cleared, the unknown steamer went on her 
courae, not paying the slightest heed to Captain 
Smith's appeal lor her to stand by and render 
assistance. As it was evident that the ' Kynance' 
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Veasel's Name. 




life Brigade ..... 
Loch Ken ........ 

M 

Madonna 

Monkey 

Mlmi 

Marie Elizabeth 

Marco Polo 

Nada 

Nancy 



N. Shields 

Middlesboro 

Dungarvon 

Yarmouth 

Leith 

Plymouth 

London 

Glasgow 



Amount 


of relief. 


£ s. 


d. 


1 18 





2 





6 





12 





2 8 





19 





1 16 





4 


6 


4 6 





10 






Vessel's Name. 




Natal Star 

Osprey *. 

Ortenaia 

Punch 

Rival 

Sankeilar 

Rose Bray ,. 

Sandan 

4 Schiller 



Aberdeen 
Dundee 
France 
Carnarvon 
Brixham 
Kirkcaldy 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Hamburg 



Amount 
of relief. 

£ 8. d. 

3 10 

3 7 6 

18 
7 8 6 
7 5 6 
116 

1 
10 

3 8 



was in a sinking condition the small boat that for- 
tunately remained uninjured was launched, and all 
the crew, twelve in number, sot into her just in 
time to save their lives, for the ' Kynanoe * went 
down nine minutes after she was struck. The 
men, who brought away with them nothing; but the 
clothes they were wearing at the time of the dis- 
aster, drifted about for a long time in their little 
boat until picked up by the pilot-cutter. The 
unknown steamer was very large, had a red 
bottom, and black top-sides. The 'Kynance,' 
which was bound from Llanelly to Sables in France 
with a cargo of coals, was built of iron at South 
Shields in 1873. 

4 At a little after ten o'clock on the night of the 
7th May the fine German Transatlantic Mail Steam- 
ship ' Schiller ' was totally wrecked on the Retai- 
ner Ledges, near the Bishop Lighthouse Isles, at 
Stilly, about twenty-five miles from the Land's 
End. It seems almost incomprehensible that when 
a ship has escaped the dangers of the ocean she 
should find herself in peril upon a coast as familiar 
o all seamen as the Strand is to a London cabman. 
Yet it should not be forgotten that the scene of the 
disaster of Friday night is historic in the annals of 
shipwreck. The Stilly Isles have an ill fame among 
mariners ; and the reefs of inhospitable granite 
which invest the Stilly Archipelago have been fatal 
to manv more victims than those who went down 
with the * Schiller.' The lighthouse for which the 
ill-fated steamer was on the look-out is on the 
Bishop's Bock, and it was on the rocks known as 
"the Bishop and his Clerks" that, as Burnet tells 
us, the greatest naval disaster of the reign of Queen 
Anne happened. Ther,e the gallant Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, returning from the bombardment of Tou- 
lon with a fleet of fifteen sail, went ashore in bis 
flagship, and was followed by two of his consorts, in 
a dense fog. The Admiral and his three ships and 
2,000 British seamen went to destruction as utterly 
as did the German steamer. "Thus," says the 
historian, "one of the greatest seamen of the age 
was lost by an error in his own profession, and a 
great mis reckoning. M But in Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel's days there was no lighthouse upon the 
Bishop's Rock, and in these times of daily Trans- 
atlantic voyages there is not even so much excuse 
as there was in the beginning of the last century 
for "a great misreckoning. The 'Schiller' was 
a new iron screw steamer, built in 1873 at Glasgow 
by Messrs. Napier and Sons. Her tonnage was 
8,421 gross. Her length S80 ft. 6 in., and her 
beam 40 ft. She had six bulkheads, and con- 
sequently was divided into seven compartments, 
which doubtless were watertight, and gave her 

Sreat strength. She also had two decks and a spar 
eck. The ' Schiller ' left New York on the 27th of 
last April, but did not pass the bar at Sandy Hook 
till the following day at noon. 8he had on board 
264 passengers, with a crew of 120 officers and men, 
all told, making a total of 384 persons, and she 
carried a full cargo, about £60,000 sterling in specie 
,for Cherbourg, and 263 sacks of the heavy Austra- 
lian and New Zealand mails. During the three 



days, of which the 7th May was the last, the 
' Schiller ' had to make her way through a hear/ 
fog, which rendered it impossible to take obsemv 
tions. On Friday, as night drew on, the fog sod* 
denly increased, and then the sails were taken is, 
the engines were reduced to half-speed, and addi- 
tional men were ordered to .look out. At shoot 
10 p.m., without any admonitory warning, the ship 
struck on the Eetarrier Ledge. At that hour the 
women and children were in oed, and many of the 
men also. The alarm spread quickly, however, aid 
all were soon on deck, where, with the officer* of 
the ship, manv of the male passengers had 
remained, looking out for the land, which was 
supposed to be at no great distance. The scene 
that followed is best described in the narratives and 
formal reports of some of the survivors ; but the 
courage and coolness of the commander, Captain 
Thomas, his cheerful demeanour, and his strtnuow 
efforts to preserve order and subdue the panic that 
so speedily added to the terrors of the time, de- 
mand special notice, although there seems to hive 
been something wanting in the system which •* 
worked, which is competing for quick passages will 
rival steamers at whatever risk. 

The Retarrier Ledges on which the 'Schiller' 
struck are barely a thud of a nautical mile inside 
the Bishop Lighthouse, the light of which is visible 
in clear weather 16 miles off, between the Bishop 
and the islets of Bosevear and Bosevean, on which 
the lighthouse builders lived in the summer months. 
Of the passengers and crew 41 were saved and 843 
were lost. It must be added that had the wred 
been known at the Stilly Isles within a short time 
of its occurrence the boats from the shore might 
have saved the lives of every person on board; ex 
every life might also have been saved had the 
' Schiller' herself been duly provided with boats, of 
which she had eight. It has been recommended 
that a telegraphic communication should be estab- 
lished between the Bishop Light and the shore, is 
order that any wreck upon the outlying ledges may 
immediately be made known. Guns were fired from 
the ' Schiller ' as signals of distress ; but, if they 
heard it, it is said that they would not have com* 
manded such attention as would have, led to help 
being promptly rendered, in consequence of s 
grievously mistaken habit adopted by some steamers 
to fire guns at night merely to intimate the fact 
of their passing the isles. The London agents for 
the owners of the * Schiller,' however, positively 
deny this misleading practice to be known on 
board the steamers of the line to which the 
' Schiller ' belonged. 

Admiral of the rleet Sir George Sartorius, wrote 
to the Times ; — " There is a proverb among sailors, 
old as the hills, that ' witn lead and look-out no 
ship need be lost.' The correctness of this proverb 
may be verified by the fate of 90 vessels out of 100 
that have been lost or wrecked. In the terrible 
case of the 'Schiller ' we shall see how infallibly 
this vessel would have been saved by attention to 
the saying. This ship was rapidly advancing- noon 
the most dangerous part of our southern snores' 
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Vessel's Name. 


Port 


Amount 
of relief. 


Vessel's Name. 


. Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Sarah Ann 


Swansea 

London 

Scarboro 

Wells 

Sunderland 


£ a. d. 
ISO 
18 
6 

4 4 


Una 


Falmouth 
Dartmouth 

London 
Waterford 
Carnarvon 


£ s. d. 
10 


The Princess 


2 2 


The Sisters 


Testa 


6 


Tweedside 


Vesta 


1 10 


Thirteen 


Ward Jftflkflon ,.,,..,., 


4 








1 



dangerous equally from their rocky nature and the 
raying directions of the tides— trusting alone to 
her dead reckoning of some days for the knowledge 
of her true position j yet she had on board the most 
admirable charts, indicating clearly from about 80 
miles to the westward the nature of the ground and 
soundings up the whole length and breadth of the 
British channel. But this would hare required fre- 
quent sounding, which, I believe, was not once 
even attempted. Yet, after taking in sail, and re- 
ducing to half speed, with a stiff gale nearly right 
aft» the vessel could not have been going less than, 
at least, seven knots. With such speed, and in a 
dirk night, even the shortest and handiest vessel 
could not have had time to avoid the danger when 
Ken,— how much less a long steamer of about 
4,000 tons. The constant contest between rival 
unes and rival ships makes the commanders em- 
Wed quite reckless of their own lives, conse- 
quently of those of their passengers and crews, 
*aile owners and shippers insured are compara- 
wth quiet about the matter. Attention to 'lead 
l «wk-ouV carefully done, would have infallibly 
•to ill those precious lives lost in the * Schiller/ 
J* the heart-breaking misery of many more at 
woe; a delay of three or four hours in port would 
we been all the cost incurred. Turning the ship's 
«ad to the south, which a practised sailor would 
jutunuly have done in the 'Schiller's' position, 
independent of the benefit of the sounding, would 
alone have given her ample room to clear the rocks 
»7 at least a mile. This existing recklessness and 
joss of lives and ships will continue to increase un- 
less some strong repressive measures are introduced 
to check it. 
A correspondent of the ivacy, writing on 
Soundings;" says : •* Until the above order, with 
hi accompanying, ' Pass the line along,' is as well 
&nown in the mercantile marine as in the Royal 
Kavj, we shall have more 'Schiller' and 'Cadiz' 
cftKi. I have hunted in vain through the news- 
paper reports with the hope of finding some men- 
tion of that common-place instrument, that ' im- 
jwtoat simplicity ' a deep sea lead and line. I 
Begin to wonder whether sounding is a lost art. In 
yt own experience I have known considerable 
difficulty to occur on board a merchant steam 
TOsei in finding such an article aa a deep sea lead 
ana one, and remember, when it was produced, how 



disgustingly new it looked, had evidently not seen 
daylight, much less touched salt water, since it left 
the store. I trust the late sad disasters, occurring, 
as they appear to have done, by this culpable ne- 
glect of a sailor's duty, will call the attention of the 
mercantile mind to this blot upon its character. A 
glance at the chart of the English Channel will 
show that the 'Schiller' and 'Cadis' might both 
have been saved had the captains taken the trouble 
to feet their way by sounding. I here quote a few 
lines from the opening- paragraphs of the Admiralty 
Channel pilot: ' It should he home in mind, when 
approaching the Channel, that even under the most 
favourable circumstances the frequent use of the 
lead is desirable ; but when from the state of the 
weather, and the consequent absence of celestial 
observations, a ship's position is dependent on 
dead reckoning, the lead becomes of primary im- 
portance, and its constant use is indispensable to 
safe navigation.'" The assured safety of the 
' Schiller, when that dense fog settled upon her, 
lay in a single word— soundings. The real cause 
of her loss, and of the terrible loss of life with her, 
was neglecting to sound. It is an old. old story — 
sounding and feeling the way by soundings, and 
safety; neglect of sounding, ana wreck and des- 
truction. 

The loss of the ' Cadiz,' London steamer, 945 
tons, with a loss of 62 out of 66 persons, near 
Ushant. in the Bay of Biscay, confirms the but too 
eloquent evidence of the ' Schiller '; for the master 
of the ' Cadiz ' actually did sound once, and yet he 
went ahead in the heavy fog, without even a second 
cast of the lead ; and so he, too, was lost. We have 
before us a letter from a true sailor, who says : 
« The ' Schiller ' is a shocking case." It is about 
time to go back in this matter to the old war days, 
when the " master " of a man-of-war was called 
*' Soundings," because sounding was his duty, and 
he did it well. 

5 The Hon. Agent at Falmouth reports, May 
5, that this vessel was run into by a steamer 
unknown, about one a.m., and sank within an 
hour. The steamer backed astern and left the 
schooner in a sinking state. The crew took to 
their boat, and after about six hours were picked 
up by the ketch 'Flying Cloud,' of Jersey, and were 
brought to and landed at Falmouth, and by him 
forwarded to their homes. 



A- NfcW SxsAitvStEEBSttct Sobew. — There was a large attendance of the members 
°* the United Service Institution at Whitehall-yard on the evening of Feb. 4th 
(Admiral Elliot in the chair), when Captain Gr. "W. Bremner delivered a lecture 
^P 01 * a new steam-steering screw which he has recently invented. The object of 
"* screw is to effect the turning, manoeuvring, and revolving of a. ship, and it 
claims to do this without the necessity of headway. The invention was described 
* detaif by Captain Bremner. ' 
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"I WAS SAVED AT THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA." 

By the Rev. B. W. Vahdebkistb. 

So said one of oar Sydney divers to a city missionary. In his house, in one 
of our suburbs, might be seen lately what would probably strike the visitor as 
a very strange chimney ornament — the shells of an oyster holding fast a piece 
of printed paper. But devoutly do I wish that every chimney ornament could 
tell such a tale of usefulness. The possessor of this ornament might well 
value it. He was diving amongst wreck on our coast, when he observed at the 
bottom of the sea, this oyster on a rock, with this piece of paper in its month, 
which he detached, and commenced to read through the goggles of his head- 
dress. It was a Gospel traot, and coming to him thus strangely and unex- 
pectedly, so impressed his unconverted heart that he said, " I can hold out 
against God's mercy in Christ no longer, since it pursues me thus." He tells 
us that he became whilst in the ocean's depth a repentant, converted, and (tf 
he was assured) sin-forgiven man—" saved at the bottom of the sea." 



WOEKS NOT OP SALVATION. 

When the cry rises at sea, "A man overboard ! " with others on deck you rash 
to the side, and, leaning over the bulwarks with beating heart, you watch the 
place where the rising air-bells and boiling deep tell that he has gone down. 
After some moments of breathless anxiety you see his head emerge from the 
wave. Now that man, I shall suppose, is no swimmer — he has never learned 
to breast the billows, yet, with the first breath he draws, he begins to beat the 
water; with violent efforts he attempts to shake off the grasp of death, and by 
the play of limbs and arms, to keep his head from sinking. It may be that 
these struggles but exhaust his strength, and sink him all the sooner ; never- 
theless, that drowning one makes instinctive and convulsive efforts to save 
himself. So, when first brought to feel and cry, " I perish,"— when the 
horrible conviction rushes into the soul that we are lost, when we feel oar- 
selves* going down beneath a load of guilt into the depth of the wrath of God, 
our first effort is to save ourselves. Like a drowning man, who will dutch at 
straws and twigs, we seize on anything, however worthless, that promises sal- 
vation. Thus, alas ! many poor souls toil and spend weary unprofitable year* 
in the attempt to establish a righteousness of their own y and to find in the deedi 
of the law protection from its ourse.<— Z>r. OuthrU. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

(Continued from pug* 127.) 
gO Monarch of England ever took greater interest in her Navy 
1 than Henry the fifth. He sot only commanded large whips to 
be bnitt, bnt personally inspected their progress ; and though 
he was not, as has been said, its founder, he gave more powerful 
vessels to the Royal Navy than it ever before possessed, with 
i determination to acqnire the dominion of the sea. His 
efforts to restore and improve the English Navy were amply 
rewarded ; for while the most celebrated event of bis reign rivalled Poie- 
tiers and Gressy, the battle of Aginconrt was, lite those of glorious victo- 
ries, followed by encounters on the ocean in which British valour was 
displayed in the nsnal manner, and was attended by the usual success. 

The first cireum stances of a maritime nature which is mentioned, after 
Henry's accession, might have occurred shortly before that event. Parlia- 
ment met in May, 1418, and some merchants of Dartmouth and other 
places, owners of eight ships, stated that those vessels had been impressed 
at Bordeaux by the Duke of Clarence, Lieutenant of Gnienne, to bring 
nine of his soldiers to England; that he appointed Bir John Colville 
" Governor and Captain " for the voyage ; that, when they reached Belle 
Isle, they fell in with two hulks of Prussia laden with wine, coming from 
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Bochelle ; and, being desirous of ascertaining whether those hulks and 
. cargo belonged to the enemy, Cohille sent a boat with one of his esquires 
and the masters of two of his ships, to examine their bills of lading, and to 
Inform the masters ol the hulks, that if tfcey had any enemy's property on 
board they shjDmid deliver it up to him, and he would pay them for the 
freight of it ; that the Prussians refused to give any answer, bat the next 
morning attacked the English who had gone on board the hulks, and killed 
many of them ; and that the hulks were captured and brought to South- 
ampton and Poole, where they were then lying. The merchants prayed 
the King that the Prussian hulks might not be restored until it were deter- 
mined whether those vessels and their cargoes -were or were not forfeited, 
■ Wnd if -ihe captors ought- to have* them \ or otherwise to remit the cause to 
the Admiralty court. The petitioners were informed that the King would 
appoint Co^missionera Jo investigate and determine ifye matter. 

In June, Thomas, Earl of Dorset, was reappointed Admiral of England, 
Ireland, Aquilaine, and .PSdardy* The subsisting truce with France was 
.jr&tifiefl by pharles ia,^|aj, and, ambassadors lireje, jent^ Jum for the set- 
tlenient of alj matters of. contention^ between the. two countries in Jnly, 
,14;i8h ,.So many armed vessels. Qjf the enemy were at eea to intercept ships 
going tp #uienne for the vintage, that , orders, were issued on the 26th of 
( Auguet that no .vessel should proceed singly* but with a sufficient number 
of others, to defend themselves* To prevent, in the. most effectual manner, 
any^ps^iitifls teijwee^.tfie, vessel* of }3ttglan4 and Spajn, it was stipulated 
in t^ treaty: ?W atrupe.Jo* ose year,; tyatup, armed: ship belonging to 
flitter, jnatip^ sfronjd Jeape any port.^itfrouj; fcaving given security not to 
m^esj^tbe fpb^f^fl p^nrppejrty of the^othej state. .,.,., « 

Ojte.ptl^ #ctg of Efcnry's life occurred in May in this 

.jpoar, Jb^wJt^c^ ia n^jpnsd ^bout/comm? nt, al&e by IwsJndiciouB and 
_a ; epu,rate typgranfyer, ,£homa* Goodwin, .aud.ky his- indisc? iminate but well- 

■ m W iB ^ P^^W^»f- ^ e W ^Jtet BtD* Impressed wi,tti the . cruelty of 
;tho8e i( m^^ca^nfp J eee^ings ^bjflb hadjlQpg^disgrajced moftf maritime coun- 
i,ffify ^d,jia)$c^^ determined tp regress fftfih -conduct 

^^pw^^ubj^jtSj.wi^ut^ st}Dutotyng thai other, gove^menjftr styuld do 
^e,pam#.^n^s^ an. example pf im^ajn>y.;and juffo* 

.tp.^fift Rations df : Ei^QJj.ep-anf en^gj^aned P<?Ucj far ip advanqe of his time. 
When Parliament met, the Chancellor pointed out the frequent infractions 
of i trows ivWpb. had bee« qommittediea the; high sea, in the ports, and on 
the coasts of the realm, whetefby riiaiiy persons who were protected by 
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traces, and others who had safe conducts, had been killed, or robbed, and 
pillaged, to the great dishonour and scandal of the King, and against his 
dignity, the which offenders had been encouraged and supported by the 
people in many countries. It was therefore enacted that such proceedings 
should be considered high treason ; that * conservator of the trnoe should 
be appointed in each port to inquire into those offences, and to punish the 
parties ; and that two lawyers should be joined in all Commissions issued 
to that officer. Masters of ships, balingers, and other vessels were to swear 
before the conservator previous to sailing, that they would observe the 
truces ; and that if they captured anything, they would bring it into their 
port, and make a full report to him before the goods were sold. 

In July, Henry asserted his right to the crown of Finance $ and various 
negotiations took place with the object, it was said, ef obtaining an amica- 
ble settlement of his claim* Parliament met again in September, and the 
Chancellor's speech contained clear indications of an approaching war \ but 
tiie only actual preparations for hostilities in this year were the directions 
*Mch were issued on the 22nd of September to the King's master gunner 
and engineer to impress workmen, and a general prohibition on the 86th to 
export gunpowder. Henry had, however, some time before directed ships" 
to be built ; for in July £496 were paid for building a great ship at South* 
ampton ; and other large vessels were afterwards constructed At that port 
for him. Two Admirals of Ireland, whose jurisdictions* extended J< front 
Wykynglone Head to Lepisylond," were appointed for life in this year. 

In February, 1415, the Council proposed to make arrangement for th4 
safeguard of the sea " during the King's voyage;" and they thought it 
expedient to provide two large ships, five barges, and five balingers filled 
with men-at-arms, archers, and sailors. These vessels were to be stationed 
in the following manner : From Plymottth to the Isle of Wight, two ships 
of 120 tons, two barges of 100 tons each, and tone balinger ; ' from thai 
island to Orfordness, two barges of the same tonnage and two balingers ; 
from Orfordness to Berwick, one barge and two balingers. Every ship 
and barge Was to have 48 mariners, 26 men-at-arms, and 26 archers j and 
each of the balingers 40 mariners, 10 men-at-arms, and 10 archers ; making 
altogether 506 sailors, 253 men-at-arms, and 253 archers, and a total «tf 
^040 men. 

As the enemy had a large fleet at sea for the purpose of iwvading this 
country, and as the Earl of Dorset, Admiral of England, was in the King's' 
service at road, Sir Thomas Oarew and Sir Gilbert Talbot, of Ircheneld, 

q2 
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were appointed, on the 18th of February, Captains and leaders of the men- 
at-arms and archers, who were going to sea to resist them ; and all the 
usual powers of Admirals to assemble and equip ships, and to maintain 
discipline according to maritime law, were granted them. 

In March, and again in April, Richard Clyderow and another person 
were sent to treat with Holland for ships for the King's service. On the 
11th of April ail ships and vessels carrying twenty or more tons, as well as 
those belonging to foreign countries as to England, were ordered to be 
arrested in the ports* and these vessels were to be sent to Southampton, 
London* or Winchelsea, by the 8th of May. The Masters of the " Katha- 
rine," " Nicholas," " Trinity Royal," and other ships, were soon after 
empowered to impress seamen to man their vessels. An army was raised 
throughout the realm* and every other preparation made for an expedition 
of the largest magnitude. Measures were likewise adopted for the safety 
of the country by assaying the clergy and laity. 

The fleet and army having arrived at Southampton, Henry left London 
on the 18th of June, and reached Winchester on the 26th. He remained 
there some days, and received the French ambassadors, who were sent with 
the hope of preventing a war by offering large concessions of towns and 
territories, together with the hand of the Princess Katharine, and an unpre- 
cedented sum of money for her marriage portion. The overtures were 
rejected, and the King proceeded to Titchfield Abbey, near Southampton. 
No effort had been made in France to resist the invasion; and when 
Charles's ministers were at length roused to a sense of their danger, they 
caused an army to be levied, but did not attempt to oppose the armament 
at sea. The treasonable conspiracy of the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope 
of Masham, and Sir Thomas Grey, which was only discovered as the troops 
were about to embark, delayed the expedition until after the truce with 
France had expired. Justice having been executed on the traitors, and the 
preparations completed, Henry left Porchester Castle on the 7th of August 
in a small vessel for the coast, and was occupied in superintending the 
embarkation of his army until Saturday, the 10th, on which day he went 
on board his ship, the " Trinity Royal." The King immediately ordered 
the sailyard of the " Trinity Royal " to be hoisted to the middle of her 
mast, indicating that he was ready to put to sea, and that all the vessels 
in the neighbouring havens were to hasten to him. At this time, according 
to a French writer, one of the ships took fire, and the flames extending to 
two others, three large vessels with their cargoes were consumed, and the 
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keel of the ship in which the accident happened is said to have flamed 
brightly oat of the water* The mischief would have been more extensive 
had not the other ships fallen astern of the burning vessels* 

The fleet consisted of 1,400 vessels of various kinds, carrying about 
6,000 men-at-arms and 24,000 archers ; and it quitted England on Sun* 
day the 11th of August. When the ships had passed the Isle of Wight 
swans were seen swimming in the midst of the fleet, which was hailed as a 
happy auspice ; and, after a favourable passage, the ships entered the 
Seine on Tuesday, about five o'clock in the afternoon*. Henry anchored 
about three miles from Uarfleuiy where he proposed to disembark, and de- 
sired a banner to be hoisted as a signal for his captains to attend a council* 
An order was then issued that no one, under pain of death, should land 
before the King ; but that they should ail be ready to land with him the 
next morning. At dawn of day on Wednesday, the 14th, the sun shining 
brightly and the weather beautiful, the King and the greater part of the 
«rmy went on shore, between the hours of six and seven, in small yessels, 
boats, and skiffs, and took up a position on t the bill nearest to HarQeur, 
having on one side a coppice wood towards the Seine, and on the other 
side farms and orchards, where he continued until the remainder of the 
troops, horses, and stores, were brought from the ships. The moment 
Henry landed he fell upon his knees and implored the Divine aid and pro- 
tection, that he might obtain " justice " from his enemies, fie then con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon many of his followers, and selected 
those who were most distinguished for valour and strength to bear the 
banners. 

The landing-plaoe was rough and unfavourable, and presented such 
means of defence that the priest who accompanied the expedition says that 
* few soldiers, " if they had the hearts of men," might have prevented the 
disembarkation for some time, if not altogether. By Saturday, the 17th, 
everything being on shore, the army moved towards Harfleur in three 
battalions and laid siege to the town. . At the entrance of the port were 
two fine towers, through which the water ebbed and flowed, one of 
them being very high and commanding, doubly armed at the top and in 
the centre, and the other armed only at the top. From these towers a 
chain was drawn across the harbour, and the entrance was further protected 
by stakes and trunks of trees, to destroy any vessel that might strike on 
them. 

Daring the siege the fleet blockaded the port, and the river was filled by 
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boats, which formed a line of communication between the two divisions of 
the army. The French are said to have placed their ships within the port, 
and fastened them to each other by chains, and they made many attempts 
to attack the English fleet, bnt were always repulsed. After a gallant 
defence of thirty-six days, Harfleur surrendered on the 22nd of September. 
On the 6th of October a council was held, in which it was determined 
that, as the winter was approaching, the army should return to England; 
but a discussion arose whether the troops should embark in the fleet, or 
proceed through France. Against the strongest remonstrances of the most 
prudent of his councillors, Henry insisted upon marching direct to Calais. 
It was represented to him, but in vain, that his army was greatly reduced 
by sicknesB ; that the survivors were still Buffering from disease, that part 
of them must be left to garrison Harfleur, and that the enemy had assem- 
bled an immense army to resist them. Henry said he was anxious to view 
the territories whioh by right were his own ; that his trust was in God ; 
and that if he quitted Harfleur in the manner they proposed the French 
would reproach him with cowardice ; and that he would, therefore, at all 
risks, proceed. Having placed the town in a Btate of defence, and sent 
Some of hiB prisoners with the sick to England in the fleet, the army left 
Harfleur about the 6th of October. 

On the 25th of October, 1415, Henry gained the glorious victory of 1 
Aginconrt;* and, his army having arrived in England with the prisoners, 
he entered Calais on the 29th of October ; and on Saturday the 16th of 
November he embarked for Dover where he landed late on the same day, 
and a magnificent ovation awaited him ; so great was the enthusiasm of the 
burgesses of Dover that they rushed into the sea and bore him ashore in 
their arms, the whole population was intoxicated with delight, and large 
sums were readily voted and levied for his service. The passage across 
Was extretoely boisterous, and the effect of it upon the French noblemen, 
the most distinguished of whom were in the King's own ship, is described 
to have been so severe that they considered their sufferings on the day of 
the battle not to have exceeded what they then experienced ; and were 
nYnch astonished that Henry escaped sickness, and appeared as composed 
as when on land. The storm was so great that two vessels, in which were 
the retinue of Sir John Cornwall, according to one writer, perished in it, 



• The French, who were more than six times the English in number, lost 10,000 
men, and the English 1,600 ! 
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with all who were on board ; but Monstrelet says, they were only in much 
danger, and that some of the other ships containing prisoners were driven, 
into the port of Ziricsee, in Holland, though none of the fleet wap lost. 

Parliament met on the 16th of March, 1416, when the Commons presented. 

several petitions relating to the navy. They complained that yessels and, 

boats going to the north had been arrested by 4 the King's officers to carry, 

provisions and fuel to some castles, paying nothing for their use, and/thajj 

these officers had committed various abuses, contrary to the statute of, 

Edward the First, which provided, that no horses, cattle, carts, atyps^Qr, 

boats should be seized for conveyance, against the will of the owners,. That 

statute, as well as all others on the subject, was ordered to be< enforced*, 

The Commons then stated, that, from beyond the time of memory until the, 

last reign, the owners of ships had been allowed 8s. 4d. a quarter per. ton. 

for every vessel in the King's service, besides the wages of their crews, tyut 

that since that time the said tonnage had been discontinued, whereby many, 

shipowners were ruined, and great part of the navy destroyed, to, the 

serious injury of the King, and of „ the realm, " because th,e navy is the, 

great support of the wealth, profit, and prosperity of ijhe realm." They 

therefore prayed, that for the increase and revival of the navy, it might he 

enacted by Parliament that the ancient payments should be continued^ 

The King promised to do what right and reason, required. 

A curious circumstance in natural history, and which has occurred in. 
the present century, led to another complaint on the part of the Commons. 
In consequence of fish having for some years deserted parts of the coast 
where they had formerly been taken and salted, as was, the Commons said* 
well known throughout the country, fisherinen, had gone to other places, 
and plenty of fish fit for salting had been caught during the last six or 
seven years on the coast of Iceland ; but lately some foreigners of Norway 
and Sweden had requested the King to forbid hid subjects from going to 
those parts for fish ; and, if their request were granted,' it would produce 
much injury, as well to the King, to the lords spiritual and temporal, to 
cities and boroughs, and to the whole commonalty of the realm, because it 
would affect their store of such fish for their households. They therefor^ 
requested the King to ordain that fishermen might go. wherever. they could 
foul these fish, and take them in any manner they pleased. But th$ 
request involved so manifest an infringement of the rights of other coun- 
tries, that the petitioners were told, " The Kiflg will coriside* ft/' 
Another petition shows the manner in which the appointment ofiachnirals 
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of the fleets of merchantmen returning with the vintage was made ; and 
proves that the great constitutional privilege of election was as usual in 
naval, as in other affairs. A ship called the "Christopher," of Hall, laden 
with 240 tons of wine, was lying at Bordeaux, and about to return 
home, when, " by election of all the merchants, masters, and manners 
of England there, the said * Christopher ' was chosen for one of 
the Admirals of all the fleet of England, on the voyage to England, 
for the security and protection of the whole fleet,'* at the time of which 
election the chief merchants, masters, and mariners swore before the con- 
stable of Bordeaux, according to the ancient custom at all times used, that 
they would not depart from their Admiral until they arrived in England. 
On their passage the fleet met some carracks, which attacked the 
" Christopher," when, instead of supporting their Admiral, all her com- 
panions ran away, and that vessel was consequently taken. The owners 
therefore represented that the capture of their ship was ruinous to them, 
and disgraceful to the whole navy of England, and prayed that the owners 
of the other ships might be made responsible to them for her value. The 
King commanded that all who were present in that fleet should be sum- 
moned before the Chancellor, who was to take such measures as he might 
think fit, with the advice of three or four of the judges ; and power wis 
given them, not only to compel the cowardly merchants and masters to 
make good the losses of the petitioners, but to punish them by imprison- 
ment The Peace which took place for two years after the Battle of 
Agincourt left France to her Own dissensions, and the dread of Henry the 

Fifth's arms was the chief advantage which he gained from his victory. 

(To be continued.) 



THE WRECK OF THE 'GWENISSA.' 

Fob the circumstances upon which the following sketch is founded we are 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Edward Jacob and Mr. Joseph Walsh, of 
Waterford and Tramore, where they are respectively the representatives of 
the " Lifeboat Institution '' and the " Shipwrecked Mariners 1 Society." We 
have also had an interview with the principal actor in the scene we propose to 
relate, whose modest worth and native courage were but the more conspicuous 
when compared with a rough exterior and rustic manners. 

His description of the events were plain and homely, and it was dear he 
viewed what he had done as an imperative duty, and not as an action ealhng 
for any special commendation from others or a cause of pride in himself. We 
deem his noble courage and Christian charity worthy at least so much honour 
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as this brief account may be capable of conferring— worthy, also, of both 
imitation and praise. , 

Some twelve miles westward from Tramore, the favourite watering-place and 
summer resort for the citizens of Waterford, and nearly half a mile from the 
shore, is situate the farm of Killelton, occupied by John Ronayne, consisting 
of about eighty acres of land, from which, by the expenditure of much labour 
and no small amount of contrivance, for the years of his married life he has 
extracted sustenance barely sufficing for the exigencies of his increasing family, 
latterly twelve in number. The farmhouse has few of the necessaries, and 
none of the luxuries of civilized life ; it is a true type, however, of the poor 
class of farmhouses in many parts of Ireland, consisting of but two rooms- 
one the sleeping apartment where Ronayne's family has grown upon him and 
his twelve children been born. He is still in the prime of life, though possessed 
of this patriarchal family, which, however, he probably views less as a boast 
than as so many mouths to feed and so much added anxiety to contend against 
The other apartment is used as the living room of the family, and here we 
must acknowledge that if sundry four-footed friends do not take up their 
habitation altogether, there is good reason to suppose they are by no means 
unfrequent or unwelcome guests at the fireside. 

Rather less than half a mile from this homely cottage is the rugged shore, 
approached by a rough " boreen N or narrow lane emerging on the cliff near 
the course of a stream, small enough or even dry in the droughts of summer, 
but changed into a roaring, foaming torrent in the continuous rains of winter, 
or in spring time, when the winter snows thaw, adding immense volumes of 
water at a hundred different points. On winter days and nights, brown and 
turbulent this stream rushes foaming into the ocean over crags and rocks and 
pebbly shore ; but before it joins its fresh waters with the salt sea foam it 
plunges into a crevice, narrow and 4eep and deadly. To every coastman along 
the rock-bound shore is known this gully, and the deep hole treacherously hid 
beneath the eddying stream, but to get once into this is by them considered as 
certain destruction. But there is a ledge on which you may stand with perfect 
safety, albeit waist-deep in the stream which rushes past, splashing in its 
onward course ; but one step forward and, instead of a mere wetting, you would 
plunge fathoms deep into the whirling depths below. 

•Little more than a hundred yards seaward from the cove into which rushes 
this impetuous stream frown two massive ridges of rock, offering to any venture- 
some ship attempting to run between their threatening sides destruction on either 
hand, while some dozen yards of foaming breakers only separate the one from the 
other. Skilful, indeed, must be the steersman and hardy the skipper who 
would dare the narrow channel, even though the only one by which they 
might hope to beach their sinking ship. And yet on the fearful winter night 
of the 1st January in the present year, a large vessel — the 'Gwenissa'— 
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bound from Falmouth to Glasgow, new but a few weeks before, not only 
attempted but successfully accomplished the dangerous passage. Not that 
any skill was shown, for none on the doomed ship even knew of their proximity 
to rocks or shore, but, driving blindly on before the full fury of the gale, by 
chance were brought, they and their ship, safely through. But in another 
instant the ship struck the rocky shore, and was shivered into countless atoms, 
timbers and tackle, cargo and living beings, thrown scattered and helpless into 
the angry surf. Escaping as by a miracle the rocky dangers of Charybdis, the 
good ship ' Gwenissa ' had been hurled helpless and shattered into the unknown 
depths of the Scylla we have described. 

Little suspected the family at Killelton farm, as they went to their humble 
sleeping quarters, of the tragedy being then enacted on the shore ; and even 
when some of the boys thought they heard cries of distress, little wonder when 
the wind was blowing in great fitful gusts, sweeping round the homely cottage, 
shaking windows and doors, and moaning down the chimneys, that, after 
listening awhile and hearing nothing further, they thought no more of the cries 
and went to bed. 

Ronayne had not been long in bed when a loud knocking aroused him. 
Instantly he jumped up, and on opening the door was accosted by three men, 
io sailor garb. The first surprise over he bade them enter, seeing that they 
were wet and benumbed with the cold> and as they warmed themselves at the 
fre which Bonayne now heaped up with turf, they told of their narrow escape 
from destruction, and how that they alone of the crew of the ' Gwenissa/ nine 

• 

u number, were saved. Loud roared the wintry blast without, warmth and 
such comforts as Bonayne was accustomed te were within, but not a moment 
stayed he except to make the necessary inquiries as to the place of wreck ; he 
angered not even to reproach the men for their heartless desertion of their. 
comrades in distress, some of whom, he made out, might yet be saved. 
Harrying on his clothes, and taking a large sod of flaming turf by way of 
tartern, he rushed down the " boreen," and soon reached the cove. Cautiously 
he approached the edge of the stream, whence he now heard the shouts of 
several men, and peered into the roaring abyss, illuming its darkness with his 
primitive torch,. and following the cries of distress till lie found himself at the 
^k of the dangerous eddy. Blowing the turf bright and holding it down, 
he saw there, a man waisfc»deep in the water, but so jammed between the crags 
into which, bruised and stunned, he had been hurled, that it was impossible to 
move, fa less climb the overhanging rocks. Bonayne saw at a glance that 
the only way to help him was himself to go down, extricate his bruised legs 
fr om tfce rocks and wreck thafheld him as in a vice, and then assist him to 
cli tok from his perilous position. This, by means of cautious climbing and 
**ch polling and hauling, he at length accomplished, and ultimately had the 
^faction of leading' the poor fellow to- a place of safety, wherey for a time* 
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he left him sorely braised, faint, and well-nigh frozen, to return to the others, 
who had never ceased calling for assistance from the moment of his arrival. 
They were four in number, and, as far as he could make out in the darkness, 
lay in the very gorge down which rushed the swollen stream ; and so in the 
end it proved, for one was hanging to a spar which had become fixed in the 
rocks, another grasping a projecting crag, by which he contrived to keep afloat, 
while the others, more fortunate, had been thrown upon the ledge we have 
described, which, though appearing to the full as dangerous as the deep hole 
and separated from it by but a step or two, yet left the men only waist-deep in 
the water, and in comparative safety. But though for a time secure upon this 
ledge they were as helpless as their companions, for the beetling face of the 
rocks defied their utmost efforts to scale them unaided. Ronayne's knowledge 
of the place stood him in good stead, and by dint of much active assistance— 
by climbing, swimming, pulling, and scrambling— he succeeded in extricating 
first one and then another, and, with the aid of the rescued ones, helped the 
others, until five men all stood beside him, cold and hurt, but saved by his 
perseverance and bravery from a watery grave. 

But not without great labour had this been effected, for one of the men had 
his leg broken, and all were more or less bruised and perishing of cold and 
exposure.- Three men were at his house and five here ; but where was the 
other ? for nine men were on board the luckless vessel, and here were but eight 
Leaving the rescued men in the lane, Ronayne ran again to the cove, and the 
dim spark expiring in the turf showed him where he had left it He scraped 
off the ash, and the wind fanning it, again it burnt up brightly— too brightly, 
for now it burnt down to his frozen fingers, but he only grasped it the tighter 
for did it not light him on his errand of mercy, and if another life might be 
saved at the expense of a few burns, would it not be great gain ? So on sped 
he along the shore, searching into every cranny and cleft and crevice lighted 
uy the turf; and burning his.' hands and shouting between his labours, at 
length was rewarded by a faint cry as of a man in distress — more a moan than a 
cry, and at a distance. Rapidly but carefully he had scanned the beach, and 
patiently searched every gully and cleft, and now and again receiving to his 
cries a feeble response, but always from far away. He knew, therefore, that 
the search on shore was useless ; his light, too, had expired, and the sounds 
grew fainter and fainter, and at last died away, and all was still, save the 
raging of the elements. No doubt the man was out on the rocks, to which he 
had been carried by a receding wave after the ship struck, and Ronayne kn^ 
that some further help must be procured before he could be reached. So he 
hastened back to the five men he had left in the lane. They then all proceeded 
to the farmhouse, a melancholy cortege, carrying as bestjthey could the help- 
less between them, and so arrived at the cottage. Little more than the 
comforts of a good fire had Ronayne to offer his unexpected guests, but all that 
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he had was at once placed at their disposal. He then started off, wet and weai y 
as he was, to the Coastguard station at Bonmahon, where he gave informa- 
tion of the wreck, and demanded assistance for the poor fellow out on the roc a 

The Coastguard men lost no time in turning out with the rocket appara u*. 
and proceeded to the cove. But just as they had fixed it in position so as to 
throw a line of communication over the rocks, Ronayne, who had been 
searching about, came upon the missing man, lying half in the water and half 
oat, upon the beach among a quantity of wreck. His supposition was a correct 
one : the man had been on the rocks when his cries were heard, but whilst 
assistance was being procured he had been washed ashore, with shattered 
limbs, bruised, helpless, and unconscious, but alive. 

The poor fellow, who remain 1 quite insensible, was now Carried to the farm 
and placed in the bed just quit ted y Ronayne's wife, who had been ministering 
to the wants of the shipwreoke men from her scanty store; Some old whisky 
jars were filled with hot watei and placed to his feet, and such other rough 
restoratives applied as the circumstance* admitted. The little whisky there 
was in the house was divided amongst the benumbed men, and more solid 
provisions set before them. 

Imagine now the tiny house we have endeavoured to describe invaded by 
these nine additional occupants, most of them standing round the fire wringing 
the water from their clothes and warming their frozen limbs. The beds, too, 
have their occupants, for children and all had yielded before the necessity, and 
the accommodation, always too scanty, was now stretched to its utmost capacity 
for those who were hurt. But for Ronayne this busy night's work had not 
much more than commenced. Saddling his young mare he started to lay 
information of the wreck before Lloyd's Deputy Reoeiver at Tramore, some 
twelve miles distant, for a few shillings were to be earord *' if we mistake 
not), and to qualify for this trifling reward he proceeded to ride some twenty- 
four miles on a cold winter night On his road he passed the doctor's house, 
and sent him to attend the injured men, arriving at Tramore a few minutes 
before the telegram from the Coastguard station, which, had its arrival pre- 
yed his, would have done the poor fellow out of his hardly-earned reward. 

Two of the sailors were afterwards removed to the hospital and 
recovered, and they and the remainder cared for by the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society's Agents, as usual in all cases of shipwreck. By them they were sent 
to their homes, and all their more pressing wants supplied, and Ronayne was, 
of course, indemnified for any expense he had been put to. 

The Lifeboat Institution shortly after awarded Ronayne the sum of £3, in 
Iec ognition of his heroic and successful exertions in saving life ; but greater 
***** any mere material reward must be the consciousness of a deed of bravery 

and charity, and the knowledge that he did his duty unshrinkingly and well. 

Lindon Saunders. 
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SIB WALTEE BALEIGH'S COLONY.* 

On the 23rd of March, 15*84, Queen Elizabeth issued letters patent authorizing 
Walter Raleigh to. discover and take possession of any district not yet appro- 
priated by Europeans, and assigning to him, quid his heirs perpetual governor* 
ship of any colony that he might found within the meat six years. Raleigh 
lost no time in making use of the privileges thus conferred upon him. 
Keeping the business in his own hands, spending his own money, and giving 
his own directions, he fitted ottt two small vessels, which left Plymouth on 
the 27 th April. Their captains were Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlow. 

Their instructions were to, explore the eastern shores of America, from 
Florida upwards, to note especially the fityaess of each part of the coast for 
colonisation, and then, without delay, to bring home a report of their observa- 
tions. All this was done very successfully. The voyagers reached the 
Canaries on the 10th of May. Thenee they proceeded slowly to the Bahamas, 
and. spent twelve days an one of the islands, renewing their stores of fresh 
water and provisions. On the 4th of July, after sailing due north for a few 
days, they sighted the coast of what is now the State of North Carolina. 
They traversed its length for about a hundred and twenty miles, and then, 
entering Pamlico Sound, they landed upon one of the islands, and took pos- 
session in* Queen. Elizabeth's name. Charmed with the islands and the main- 
land, they spent a month in exploring; .the rich fruitage, the brilliance and 
sweetness of the flowers delighted them, and their investigations, convinced 
then* that this was the best place for Raleigh to plant his colony in . They found 
it filled with oak% cedars, cypresses,' and mastics, with cinnamon trees and many 
others, *'.oi excellent smelt and quality, and well stored with inelans, walnuts, 
cucumbers* gjfurds, |>ea*s, and divars roots, and fruits very excellent and good, 
and corn, yery white, fair; of divers colours, and wqn^erfu). plenty." Everywhere 
the soil seemed to them to be marvellously fertile, and the natives were friendly. 
. Bartow reports to Raleigh that; very soon after their first landing-, one of the 
natives, " never making any show of fear or doubt," came, up to welcome them. 
*' Audafter he bad spoken many things, not understood 'by us, we brought him, 
tyy his own good liking, aboard the aWps* and..gaye h}m a shirt, a hat, and 
soma other, things, and made him taste our wine and eur meat, which he liked 
very well: and after haying xiewed both barques, ]xe departed and went to his 
own boat again,, which he had left in a little cave or cpreqk ad^oinjing. 4s wo* 
as he was two bow -shots, into the water, -he fell to fehjng> a&4 ia less than Jialf 
an hour he foad laden hte boat as daep as it cpuld swim, w#h which he. came again 
to the point of land, and there he divided the fish, i*to two parts,, appointing one. 
part.tP the ship and, the otfcer tp the pinnace.. Tfyjp, after Jhe ftp4,W much aa 
he mighii ffe^ted t^e' fprjuer benefits reciejvedj, he departed out j^oip, ^ght." 

On the fbllo^wpg ^ay a brother to the chief of the tithe resident in the 

* From " English Seamen under the Tudors." 
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district, with about forty followers, " very handsome and goodly people, and in 

their behaviour as mannerly and civil as any in Europe/' came in boats to the 

shore off which the English boats were anchored. When he came to the place, 

his servants spread a long mat upon the ground, on which he sat down, and 

at the other end of th9 mat four others of his company did the like. The rest 

of his men stood round about him, somewhat afar off. When we came to the 

shore to him with our weapons, he never moved from his place, nor any of the 

other four, nor ever mistrusted any harm to be offered from us ; but, sitting 

still, he beckoned us to come and sit by him, which we performed, and being 

set, he made all signs of joy and welcome, striking on his head and his breast, 

and afterwards on ours, to show we were all one, smiling and making show, 

the best he could, of all love and familiarity. After he had made a long speech 

unto us, we presented him with divers things, which he received very joyfully 

and thankfully. None of the company durst speak one word all the time ; only 

the four which were at the other end spoke one in the others ear very softly." 

Barter soon sprang up, and the red men brought numbers of choice skins 

which they gladly exchanged for English goods. A copper kettle was valued 

it fifty deer skins, worth a crown a piece, and the chief's brother gave twenty 

stons for a bright tin dish, " which he presently took up and clapped before 

Ws breast, aud after made a hole in the brim thereof, and hung it about his 

Deck, making signs that it Would defend him against his enemies' arrows." 

After further friendly intercourse on shore, the chiefs brother visited the ships, 
and showed great delight at the way in which he was entertained. " And after a 
few days were past he brought his wife with him to the ships, his daughter, and 
two or three children. His wife was very well-favoured, of mean stature, and 
very bashful. She had on her back a long cloak of leather, with the fur side 
next to her body, and before her a piece of the same. About her forehead she 
k&d a band of white coral. In her ears she had bracelets of pearls hanging 
down to her middle, and those were of the bigness of gobd peas. The rest o^ 
her women of the better sort had pendants of copper hanging in either ear. 
And some of the children had five or six in either ear. The king's brother 
had upon his head a broad plate of gold or copper. His apparel was as his wife's, 
°nly the women wear their hair long on both sides, and the men but oh one." " 
After these visits on shipboard., Captain Barlow and seven men took 
boat and Went twenty miles along the shore to Roanoke Island. '"Ad 
the north end thereof was a village of nine houses, built of cedar, and' 
fortified round about with sharp trees, to keep out their enemies, and the 
entrance Into it made like a turnpike, very artificially. When we came 
towards it, standing near unto the water side, the wife of the king's brother 
came rutmihg out to meet us, very cheerfully and friendly, her husband being 
not then in the village. Some of her people she commanded to draw our boat 
°n shore ; others she appointed to carry us on their backs to the dry ground,' 
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and others to bring our oarg into the house for fear of stealing. When we 
were come into the onter room, having fire rooms in her house, she caused us 
to sit down by a great fire, and after took off our clothes and washed them and 
dried them again. Some of the women plucked off our stockings and washed 
them. Some washed our feet in warm water, and she herself took great pains 
to see all things ordered in the best manner she could, making great haste to 
dress some meat for us to eat After we had thus dried ourselves, she brought 
us into the inner room, where she set on the board, standing along the house, 
some wheat*like fermenty, sodden venison and roast, fish sodden, boiled and 
roasted, melons raw and sodden, roots of divers kinds, and divers fruits. 
Their drink is commonly water, but while the grape lasteth they drink wine. 

" We were entertained with all love and kindness, and with as much bounty, 
after their manner, as they could possibly devise* We found the people most 
gentle, loving, and faithful, void of all guile and treason, and such as live after 
the manner of the golden age. The people only care how to defend them- 
selves from the cold in their short winter, and to feed themselves with such 
meat as the soil affordeth. Their meat is very well sodden, and they make 
broth very sweet and savory. Their vessels are earthen pots, very large, 
white, and sweet. Their dishes are wooden platters of sweet timber. Within 
the place where they feed was their lodging, and within that their idol, which 
they worship, of whom they speak incredible things. While we were at meat, 
there came in at the gate two or three men, with their bows and arrows, from 
hunting, whom, when we espied, we began to look one towards another, and 
offered to reach our weapons. But as soon as she espied our mistrust, she 
was very much moved, and caused some of the men to run out and take away 
their bows and arrows and break them, and withal beat the poor fellows out 
of the gate again. When we departed in the evening and would not tarry 
all night, she was very sorry, and gave us into our boat our supper half 
dressed, pots and all, and brought us to our boat-side, in which we lay all 
night, removing the same a pretty distance from the shore. She, perceiving 
our jealousy, was much grieved, and sent divers men and thirty women to sit 
all night on the bank-side by us, and sent us into our boat fine mats to cover 
us from the rain, using very many words to entreat us to rest in their houses. 
But because we were few men, and if we had miscarried the voyage, had been 
in very great danger, we durst not venture anything, although there was no 
cause of doubt, for a more kind* and loving people there cannot be found in 
the world, as far as we have hitherto had trial." 

Next day the voyagers investigated other islands and a portion of the main- 
land. Friendly dealings continued, and early in August, well satisfied with 
what they had seen, Captain Amadas and Captain Barlow set sail for England* 
bringing with them two Indians, who came of their own accord. They reached 
Plymouth about the middle of September. 
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COLLISIONS AT SEA. 

A lamentable disaster has befallen the British Navy. A little before l.a.m. 
of the 2nd September, the ' Iron Duke ' ran into the ' Vanguard ' in a fog, off 
Wicklow Head, and the latter vessel sank in less than an hour. The two 
ships belonged to the Reserve Squadron of the Channel Fleet, and were steam- 
ing along the Irish Coast on their way to Cork. The account we have is that 
the Squadron became enveloped in a dense fog, so that the ships could not see 
each other. Speed was slackened, and at the time of the accident the ' Van- 
guard ' was going about seven knots an hour. A large sailing vessel came 
across the track, and the ' Vanguard's ' helm was put hard a starboard to avoid 
a collision. A moment afterwards and the ' Iron Duke ' wa*s discerned coming 
on with its bowsprit pointed right amidships of the ' Vanguard.' The order 
was instantly given to reverse engines ; but it was too late. " The ram of 
the * Iron Duke ' struck ihe ' Vanguard ' about four feet below the water-line, 
between the main and the mizen masts, and made a great chasm in her side." 
ft the latter ship had not been built in compartments, she must have sunk at 
once, with every one on board. As it was she was kept afloat for an hour, and 
every one was saved. The l Iron Duke ' returned to Kingstown, with the 
officers and crew of the * Vanguard,' numbering altogether 500 men. The 
other ships of the Squadron continued their course, seemingly unaware that 
anything had happened. 

Such are the circumstances of this extraordinary accident, which will engage 
public and professional attention to a degree exceeding any that has occurred 
since the loss of the ill-fated * Captain.' Fortunately, in this case there is no 
loss of life to harrow the feelings. A ship's crew have not suddenly gone down 
into the deep, leaving few or none to tell the tale of disaster. The loss is only 
a money loss (said to be over half a million sterling), and we may almost look 
upon the occurrence as a grand and costly experiment, made involuntarily, but 
not less effectively, on the powers and peculiar perils of the ships which have 
replaced the wooden walls of England. The ' Iron Duke ' and the ' Vanguard ' 
were sister ships. They were double-screw armour-plated steamers, each car- 
Tying 14 guns, and fitted with engines of 800-horse power. The ' Vanguard • 
was of 3,774 tons, and the 'Iron Duke' nearly the same. Each was con- 
structed with the usual powerful ram, and each was built in water-tight com- 
partments. The ships, therefore, were in every respect a fair match, and what 
occurred in the fog may be considered as the image of what is likely to come 
to pass whenever two such vessels meet in war. It is not the case of a small 
vessel overwhelmed by a great one, vastly higher and heavier than itself. The 
•Vanguard 'was fairly sunk by a ship of its own size, exactly as it is contem- 
plated by constructors that ships should be sunk in action. The ra n of the 
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1 Iron Duke ' was involuntarily applied to its legitimate purpose, and made the 
precise " chasm " in the side of its consort that it was constructed to make in 
the side of an enemy. It is further to be observed that no great power was put 
.forth. The fog was dense, the Squadron had slackened speed, the ' Vanguard' 
was steaming at the moderate rate of seven knots, and we may suppose that 
the speed of the ' Iron Duke ' was about the same. The ' Vanguard ' was 
launched only five years ago, and was therefore a specimen of a very developed 
type of naval construction. Divers are engaged in recovering the masts and 
gear, and it is hoped much may be saved from the wreck, but it is considered 
very doubtful whether the hull will not have to be sacrificed and blown up, 
as she lays in the track of vessels in the Irish Sea. , 

The last few months have been fruitful in collisions, another sad one having 
occurred on the 18th of August in the Solent, when the schooner yafcht 
4 Mistletoe/ of 120 tons, belonging to Mr. Heywood, of Manchester, was ran 
down by the Royal yacht 'Alberta/ with Her Majesty on board, and the 
•schooner turned over and sank, when three lives were lost, viz. John Stokes, 
the Captain of the ' Mistletoe/ who was killed by the falling of a spar, and 
Nathaniel Turner, the mate, and Miss Peel, a passenger on board and a 
relative of the owner, were drowned. The sad occurrence was most deeply 
felt by Her Majesty, who requested telegrams to be sent after her to Scotland 
with reference to the condition of the survivors, and she has also, we believe, 
assisted widows Stokes and Turner. The 'Alberta* received considerable 
damage. Courts'-martial and Coroner's inquests are still pending on both 
these collisions. * 

The widow of the mate and several of the crew were promptly relieved by 
the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, and the Admiralty have awarded the sum 
of £500 to Mrs. Stokes, and £400 to Mrs. Turner : we suppose the crew will 
also have compensation for the loss of their clothes. 



THE LATE LADY FRANKLIN. 

We record to-day (writes the Times of July 19) the death of one who, among the 
gifted women of her time, has certainly not been the least remarkable. After 
a lifetime extended far beyond the allotted span, the widow of Franklin, the 
renowned Arctic seaman and explorer, died yesterday evening at nine o'clock, 
at her house in Phillimore Gardens. 

Remarkable as her life has been in many respects, she is chiefly known as 
having taken a prominent and distinguished part in the cause of Arctic dis- 
covery. A generation has elapsed since her gallant husband,' with a small 
band, the flower of the British Navy, under his command, sailed as the leader 
of a great expedition, sent to accomplish the North-West Passage, and in the 
cause of science to explore the unknown regions of the Pole. From that expe- 
dition no man has ever returned, but, through the long years which have fol- 
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lowed, the widow's life has been one unceasing effort to solve the mystery of 
their fate, and to bring to light the details of their deeds and their sufferings. 
When the first of these objects had been accomplished by the little vessel 
fitted out expressly by herself, she clung with equal tenacity to the last. 
Latterly, under increasing illness, her interest was chiefly absorbed in the 
equipment of the ' Pandora ' yacht, belonging to her friend, Mr. Allen Young, 
whose resolve to recover any remaining records of Franklin and his com- 
panions gave her a hope of realizing the one yet unfulfilled desire of her heart. 
Jane Franklin was the second daughter of John Griffin and his wife Mary, 
ne'e Guillemard, whose family took refuge in England after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and it was probably from her Huguenot ancestry that she 
derived that steadfastness and tenacity of purpose which was mingled through- 
oat her career with the lively characteristics of the Norman race. The keen 
thirst for knowledge which marked her girlhood was mixed with a shyness 
and reserve which excluded her from the pursuit of mere amusement, but her 
family were quite alive to her mental capacity. This was especially discerned 
and fostered by her uncle, John Guillemard, himself a man of great and varied 
powers of mind, and who was selected as one of the Boundary Commissioners 
for settling territorial questions after the American War of Independence. 
He was married to the only sister of Davies Gilbert, President of the Royal 
Society, with whom his niece was an especial favourite. Her father was by 
habit a traveller, and this passion for travel descended to his daughter, who 
accompanied him in his yearly journeys through England and the Continent, 
which she first visited in 1814, immediately after the peace of Amiens, going 
first to Genoa and then to Naples, where the escape of Napoleon from Elba 
found them in danger of a rising in favour of Murat ; returning to Genoa, 
they passed the winter of 1815-16 among family connections in this now tradi- 
tionally exclusive community, over which Milan so long exercised a powerful 
influence. In subsequent years we And her with her father travelling in Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Denmark, Norway, and Holland. She afterwards visited 
Madrid, and lastly St Petersburg and Moscow, a journey which immediately 
preceded her marriage on the 5th of November, 1828, with Captain, afterwards 
Sir John, Franklin, who had then returned from his second expedition of dis- 
covery on the coast of Arctic America. In Paris, immediately after their mar- 
na ge, Sir John and Lady Franklin were honoured by great kindness and 
attention from King Louis Philippe, in recollection of his former friendship 
with her uncle, John Guillemard. Franklin having commissioned H.M. frigate 
'Rainbow' in 1830, his wife joined him afterwards in the Mediterranean, 
where her winters were passed in Malta or Corfu, and in the intervals she 
ascended the Nile to the second Cataract, visiting Sinai, Jerusalem, the Seven 
Churches of Asia, and Greece. 
*ta year after their return to England, Sir John received from Lord 
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Glenelg the appointment of Governor of Van Dieman's Land, afterwards Tas- 
mania, where, amidst the multifarious duties of her position, she found time to 
visit almost all parts of that beautiful island. In 1839 she crossed over to the 
then infant colony of Port Philip, and was the first lady who travelled overland 
from Melbourne to Sydney. This journey of many hundred miles lay for the 
most part through an unsettled region, as yet occupied only by the earliest 
squatters and the aborigines of the country. She subsequently visited the 
new colony of South Australia, the scene of her husband's labours, when, as a 
midshipman, some thirty-five years before, he had served with his commander 
and cousin, Matthew Flinders. While here she visited the conspicuous hill 
from which Flinders had discovered and taken possession of that fine territory, 
and on this spot she subsequently placed a monument to that bold and skilful, 
though long neglected, navigator. After visiting New Zealand, Lady Franklin 
sailed early in 1814 with her husband for England. A few months after their 
return Sir John was offered the command of the expedition about to be sent to 
discover the North -West Passage, and with Her Majesty's ships ' Erebus' and 
' Terror/ he left England for the last time on the 18th of May, 1845. In the 
autumn of that year Lady Franklin visited Madeira, for the health of the only 
child of her husband by a former marriage, who was afterwardsjnarried to the 
Rev. J. P. Gell, of Notting-hill, and who died in 1860. With the same object 
in the spring of 1846 she visited the West Indies, returning home by the 
United States. 

In the spring of 1848 the uneasiness which for some months had been felt in 
regard to the fate of the ' Erebus ' and ' Terror ' had ripened into anxiety, 
which developed itself in the form of two Government expeditions, the one by 
land, the other by sea. The first, undertaken by Franklin's old companion 
and valued friend, Sir John Richardson, was designed for the examination of 
the northern seaboard of the American continent ; the other, destined to follow 
in the presumed track of the missing ships, was placed under the command of 
a friend hardly less tried and no less true — Sir James Clarke Ross. The fol- 
lowing years were occupied in unceasing efforts to stimulate in others and to 
carry out by herself the search for her husband and his companions. All who 
were engaged in that work will well remember that hers was the guiding inspi- 
ration which penetrated every class among the searchers. The correspondence 
published in the Parliamentary Blue-Books, as well as her private letters, 
attest the clearness of her reasoning and the power of her arguments, all based 
upon the Instructions under which her husband sailed, and 'her confidence 
•that in them and them only he would read his duty. After the search by the 
Government had closed with the return of Sir Edward Belcher's expedition in 
1854,, the communications made in the same year by the Esquimaux to Dr. 
Rae, and the relics obtained by him, invested the fate of the Franklin expedi- 
tion with a new character, but although her representations to Lord Palmer- 
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ston attracted the intelligent and large-minded sympathy of that statesman, 
the Admiralty of the day could not be induced to resume the search, and Lady 
Franklin embarked once more in a private enterprise for the attainment of her 
object In carrying this out she had the singular advantage of securing as 
commander of the ' Fox ' the acknowledged chief of living Arctic explorers, 
now Admiral Sir Leopold M'Clintock. How fully his mission was accom- 9 
plished is known to all. The early proceedings of her husband's expedition, 
the date of his own death, the deaths of nine officers and fifteen men were 
recorded on the authority of the record found on King William's Land by 
Lieutenant Hobson of the ' Fox ; ' and further evidence was obtained of the 
desperate efforts at escape in which all perished. The ' Fox ' returned from 
her Arctic voyage in the autumn of 1859, when Lady Franklin had been again 
ordered to the South after severe illness. She shared in the honours bestowed 
upon those who had achieved the object of her life in being the first woman 
upon whom the Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Society was conferred 
—a distinction extended since only to the late Mrs. Somerville. It was given 
to Lady Franklin, in recognition both of her husband's discovery of the North- 
West Passage and of those efforts of her own which had been the means of 
ascertaining his achievement. 

Meanwhile, with failing health, Lady Franklin had left England in the spring 
of 1858 for a warmer climate — a course which, from prudence as well as inclina- 
tion, she continued to pursue during her remaining years. In 1858 she visited 
Algeria and Tunis. At Malta she met for the last time her husband's friend, 
the late Admiral Lord Lyons, who, as he took her off to the vessel in which 
she embarked for Athens, recalled to her their mutual memories and associa- 
tions with the Greek War of Independence. After a short stay at Athens, she 
proceeded to Constantinople for the fulfilment of her special object in returning 
to the East — namely, a visit to the battle-fields of the Crimea. Starting from 
Odessa, she accomplished the journey to Sebastopol under peculiar advantages 
panted by the Governor of the Crimea, Count Strogonoff. The cities of 
Simpheropol and Bakshiserai were visited, also Balaklava and the magnificent 
undercliff to Kertch, which port she left on the voyage back to Constantinople, 
by the ports of the Caucasus, Trebizonde, and Sinope. She visited these and 
*J1 other points of interest in the Crimea, returning to England by way of 
Varna and the Danube, which she ascended to Donauworth. The return of 
the ' Fox' in 1859 having released her from her engrossing suspense, the next 
two years were passed in distant lands, first in a visit to her valued friend the 
«te Henry Grinnell, of New York, the munificent yet unobtrusive promoter of 
American Arctic expeditions undertaken for the relief of her husband. She 
***> visited Canada, and was present at the opening of the Victoria Railway- 
bndge at Montreal by the Prince of Wales. She then embarked on a long sea 
voyage round the Continent of America, which to her was almost perfect 
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repose. After touching at Rio Janeiro, she passed through the Strait of 
Magellan to San Francisco, in California, whence she proceeded to Vancouver 
Island and British Columbia, by invitation of her friend the present Admiral 
Richards, who was then employed as a Boundary Commissioner and on the 
nautical survey of those Colonies. Tire outbreak of the American Civil War 
• rendering the return to England by Panama unadvisable, Lady Franklin 
decided, to visit the Sandwich Islands, where she spent three months and 
enjoyed the intimate friendship of that rarely gifted man Kamehameha IV. 
This visit resulted in the acceptance two years later by his widow, Queen 
Emma, of Lady Franklin's invitation to become her guest in England. 

The voyage home, after extensive travels in California and Nevada, was 
effected by way of Japan, China, the Straits Settlements, Calcutta, and Egypt. 
When Livingstone's scanty library had dwindled down at last to little more 
than his Bible, he assured Stanley that the " Abridged Smith's Bible Die- 
tionary " which she had given him on the eve of his departure from Bombay, 
remained his constant reading. In the interval between 1863 and 1872 she 
spent successive winters in various parts of India, Ceylon, Italy, Spain, 
Teneriffe, the Western Coast of Africa, the Azores, and Portugal ; she also 
made a voyage to Chili and other parts of the West Coast of South America! 
and paid a second visit to San Francisco, whence she was allowed to take 
passage in the American troopship ' Newborn/ and visited the military settle- 
ments of Alasca. After three weeks' residence at Sitka she returned to San 
Francisco, and travelled thence to New York by the Pacific Railway. This 
long journey, achieved in her 80th year, was broken by a visit of some days to 
Salt Lake City. Next Chicago was revisited, together with Cincinnati, Niagara, 
and New York ; all classes in the United States lavishing upon her the respect 
and affection with which they have ever delighted to honour her. This was 
her last lengthened journey, the more recent ones being limited to Spain and 
the South of France, and in 1871, to Ober-Ammergau, which she reached in 
time for the two last representations of the Passion Play. The latest act of 
her life has been the completion of her husband's monument in Westminster 
Abbey ; her failing powers drooped at last over the endeavour to finish his 
epitaph, and this duty passed into the friendly hands of a near kinsman by 
marriage, the Poet Laureate. 

A highly-developed critical faculty and delicate discernment had ever dis- 
tinguished her mind. But she was still more distinguished by the strong will 
and clear reason which searched unflinchingly, yet reverentially, into every 
region of thought; and she was possessed of a deep and abiding sympathy for 
those who did the like. The singular influence over those who shared her own 
advantages of culture and experience was not more remarkable than the as- 
cendency which her practical spirit exerted over the young and uninformed. She 
had a wonderful perception of the needs of others, whether mental or material 
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Her friends are of many nations and many climes ; but her own countrymen 
were properly foremost in testifying their respect and admiration for a 
character of singular activity and intelligence, as well as the sympathy due to 
her great bereavement, met with that energy, all her own, which never rested 
till she had unlocked the secret of her husband's fate and given his discoveries 
to the world. 

Her remains were interred on the 23rd July, in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

The memorial to Sir John Franklin, above alluded to, "intended by 
the faithful and loving widow to remind a nation of the heroic discoverer 
whom she loved with unselfish devotion," was uncovered in Westminster 
Abbey on the 31st July last, by Admiral Sir George Back, who had been in 
three expeditions with Sir John Franklin, and in the presence of several 
relatives and friends, including Captain Hobson, of the ' Fox ' expedition, who 
found his despatches. The monument is the work of Mr. Noble, the able 
sculptor to whom we owe the fine bronze statue with its descriptive bas-reliefs 
which stands near the Athenaeum Club. It is extremely simple and unosten^ 
. tatious in every way, being a portrait bust of Franklin in a Gothic niche of 
alabaster, supported on two dwarf columns of siena marble, with an entablature 
below, enclosing a bas-relief of the ' Erebus ' and * Terror ' frozen up in the 
Arctic regions, the ensign hanging from the mast-head telling of the death of 
the commander. Upon the frame of this sad picture in marble are the words 
— "0 ye Frost and Cold, O yo Ice and Snow — Bless ye the Lord, Praise Him, 
and magnify Him for ever ; " and upon the slab below these touching lines 
written by Tennyson — 

" Not here ; the white North has thy bones ; and thou, 

Heroic Sailor Son], 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now 
Towards no earthly pole." 

At the sides of the monument are inscribed " To the memory of Sir John 
F ranklin, born April 16, 1786, at Spilsby, Lincolnshire. Died June 11, 1847, 
°ff Point Victory, in the frozen ocean. The beloved chief of the gallant crew 
*ho perished with him in completing the discovery of the North-West Pas- 
sage," and " This monument was erected by Jane, his widow, who, after long 
waiting and sending many in search of him, herself departed to seek and to 
^4 him in the Realms of Light, July 18, 1875, aged 83 years." The bust 
Resents Franklin in naval uniform, wearing the Order of the Bath, and a 
tor-lined cloak over the shoulders. The likeness was pronounced an excellent 
0I *e hy Sir G. Back and all who knew Franklin ; it is a most spirited and 
^ang head, full of power, and the sculptor has given great character and 
a 8 n ificance to his subject by representing him looking earnestly out as if 
searching for some distant shore. The minor details of the monument all have 
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meaning, besides being extremely good in point of design and work. The 
floriated capitals of the columns, and the moulding which finishes the design 
at the base, are carved from plants and flowers discovered by Franklin. On 
the pedestal of the bast is the name " Franklin," and above in the gable of the 
niche is his crest, which we believe was taken from that engraved upon the 
spoons found amongst the last relics in the Arctic regions, a fish's head rising 
between two olive branches with the one word motto " Nisu." The monument 
is placed in the chapel of St. John, which is at the side of the choir, and is 
more generally known as the " Nightingale chapel," and is altogether most 
worthy as a work of art, and for ever interesting as the affectionate tribute of 
the wife and widow to the memory of a hero of Arctic travel. 



JACK MARLINE. 

By Tom Kraine, Author of the " Ansellicram/' &c. 

CHAPTER I. 

Jack Marline was a sailor. It needed but to look at his nautical eye and sea 
legs to know that he was not a long- shore man. 

Matterhorn Miggs was the son of a manufacturer in Yorkshire, whose father 
boasted he began the world on two and eight pence halfpenny, never omitting 
the odd halfpence. The manufacturing districts abound in such boasters, and 
one has to listen to the histories of self-made men ad nauseam. Had there 
been many Wellingtons instead of one we should season our admiration of 
them. 

The money made by Miggs descended to his son, who had a certain quality 
of brain and a certain quality of hair : 

" The difference was so small, his brain 
Outweighed his hair but half a grain." 

And so the bent of his genius took a tangential form from the orbit in which 
his father moved. As things in nature resolve into, their original elements, 
the great fortune of the elder Miggs, under the guiding hand of his son, was 
likely to attain to the original two and eight pence halfpenny. Miggs was a 
moral boomerang ; he did the opposite to what he was advised, and so married 
one of his father's factory girls. After a month's honeymoon he determined 
to try a little novelty, so he left the wife and took to Alpine climbing, and see- 
ing the world, as he called it. In due course his hair and brain became amal- 
gamated in a crevasse on the very day on which his wife gave birth to a son. 
The widowed mother, whose pride in the grandeur of the event mollified her 
grief, had the child christened Matterhorn Miggs. 
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It was a poor solatium, for she soon found herself poor, friendless, and de- 
serted. But it is the old, old story. We discern virtues in the great ones and 
the wealthy, and are prone to smooth over their vices, while those to whom 
the fates have been adverse become lost in the crowd, and are despised and 
soon forgotten by those who would fain fawn on and flatter them in their 
prosperity. So it was with the mother of Matterhorn Miggs, notwithstanding 
his patrician patronymic, and so it will be with you, reader, and the rest 
of us. 

It would be interesting, in the study of nomenclature, to ascertain the slight 
and trivial causes which have led to the adoption of the strange and absurd 
names we daily meet with. There is, to our mind, something, to say the least, 
inconsistent in the people of a Christian country thus trifling with a subject 
which ought to assume a sacred character. 

CHAPTER II. 

Matty Miggs, as he came to be called, grew with his growth. One of the 
peculiarities of his appearance, caused by nature's freaks, was a large bushy 
brow over one eye, which, had it been over his mouth, would have been called 
a hair lip. This gave an arch expression to his features. He appeared to see 
out of one eye only, the other being placed as a matter of form. 

Miggs had a maiden aunt, who inherited some of the wealth begotten of the 
two and eightpence halfpenny. The democrat of yesterday is the aristocrat of 
to-day. And so with Aunt Miggs, who took to the study of Burke's landed 
gentry, was posted up in coats of arms, derived from a well-known advertiser, 
and kept a carriage with gaudy appointments. She could not tolerate a blot 
on the escutcheon of the family name, so decided on rearing the young Matter- 
horn herself, leaving the widow to subsist on the small pittance saved from 
the wreck of her husband's fortune. The poor woman, buoyed with the hope 
that her son would be reared a gentleman, consented, and so the boy was re- 
moved to the aunt's mansion on the east coast of Yorkshir e. It was not love 
for the child but pride which actuated the maiden aunt Love is blind to 
children's faults, and the absence of it in those who are unca guid, discovers 
foibles where perhaps none exist. 

Miggs inherited none of the vices of his father ; he was a lad of spirit and 
self reliance. His mother's whereabouts was concealed from him ; indeed, he 
had but a vague idea of a mother's love. One day his aunt, in a moment of 
petulance, dropped a harsh remark about the quondam factory girl, which 
roused the boy's spirit, and he determined to seek his fortune as other boys 
have done, so he ran away to sea. 

How many a family is broken up and scattered by even one harsh ex- 
pression ! How many youths of generous and noble impulse are driven to 
Operation from the want of a little forbearance and study of character, by the 
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constant fault-finding of some member of the family, whose aim would seem to 
be the opposite of " bear and forbear." On the other hand, how many rash and 
impetuous youths will, in a moment of uncontrolled temper, tear themselves 
from a happy home, leaving a fond and loving mother to suffer daily anguish 
during their vagrant wanderings, and all this through want of common 
consideration for each other's weaknesses. 

Matterhorn Miggs was now a wanderer on the wide world. He soon em- 
barked at Hull as a •cabin-boy, and went by the name of Jack. His mates 
nicknamed him Marline, from the facility with which he learned to handle 
that necessary ligature. His good temper, obedience, and attention attracted 
the notice of Captain Scott, a sturdy but kind-hearted Caledonian, and in 
due time Jack became an able seaman. Thus was the scion of the house 
of Miggs buffeting the billows as Jack Marline, and many a dreary night, as 
Jack kept his watch, his big heart swelled and sunk with the good ship, think- 
ing of his widowed mother. 

At length the climax came. The gale rose higher and higher, the huge sea 
would assert its power, and the mighty tempest came sweeping past with a 
howl and a wail as of countless demons battling for the souls of men, and brave 
men's cheeks were blanched as the ship, with a convulsive heave, went down, 
and all hands with one stifling gasp, disappeared. 

As daylight dawned two men were found clinging to a spar by a party of 
fishermen on the west coast of Ireland. With the compassion of the poor for 
the poor, the fishermen's wives shared their all with the shipwrecked men, 
Jack Marline and a passenger named O'Leary were the sole survivors from 
this dreadful wreck. Were it not for Jack, O'Leary would have succumbed, 
as he afterwards gladly admitted. 

O'Leary had emigrated from Ireland in the year of the great famine — 1846 
— when gaunt hunger's fangs were felt in many a household, and Ireland ap- 
peared to be hopelessly prostrate. Having amassed a fortune by untiring in- 
dustry, he was now — fifteen years later — returning to his native country to 
visit the relatives from whom he had so long, been separated, and to take back 
with him a wife. 

When the news of the wreck reached the ears of the honorary representative 
of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society — a kindly old gentleman, who had been 
himself at sea— he volunteered every assistance, pecuniary and otherwise, which 
was gladly availed of, O'Leary promising to recoup the Society, and make 
known its blessings. It is needless to add that he afterwards supplemented it 
with a liberal donation. 

O'Leary, who had now formed a friendship for Jack, invited him to remain 
with him till after he visited his friends, so that Marline might regain strength 
before again joining a ship. To this Jack, who was still weak, gladly con- 
sented, and the two men proceeded in the direction of Killarney. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" 'Twas in an unfrequented dell, 
Where melancholy waters fell." 

The scene now opens in one of the numerous outlets to the glorious lakes of 
Killarney, where illicit distillation had been carried on with impunity from 
time immemorial. From the neighbouring heights the three lakes were visible, 
with the many islands rich in verdure, and the dark, clear, bubbling water, so 
refreshing to look at, while yet unpolluted by manufacturing civilization. 
There was " sweet Innisfallen," with the ruins of St. Finian's Abbey. Muck- 
ross, with its venerable yew-tree, and the inaccessible Eagle's Nest, where the 
monarch of birds still soars unmolested, rising proudly from its liquid bed. 
Away in the background are Macgillycuddy's Reeks, through which runs the 
famous Gap of Dunlo to the Purple Mountain in the distance, forming a picture 
unparalleled at least in these kingdoms. 

To visit Killarney at moonlight, or at early dawn, undisturbed by the vulgar 
tourist, who " has been and gone and done it," when the emerald tints of June 
are on the foliage, now fully burst forth in its virgin beauty, relieved by the 
darker tints of green and the purple heather, when " the bounteous housewife 
Nature, on each bush lays her full mess before you," then, in truth, we may 
look from nature up to Nature's God, and feel within us the majesty of that 
superintending power that whispers to us through every leaf and flower. 

When at morning dawn we hear the first chirp of the first bird borne along 
the waters, which respond with a ripple, a murmur " so fine that nothing lives 
twixt it and silence," our mind reverts instinctively to the noise and smoke 
and bustle of the great city. We shudder at the contrast, and try to harmonize 
our ideas with the place. Passing along the glen that leads to Tore waterfall, 
the roar of the cataract enriched by the rains of June, comes upon our ears, 
and standing at its foot we look up and see the mighty mass of waters apparently 
emerging through the leaves that overhang the summit, and in the bright blue 
sky above, we discern the solitary morning star. The sun has now risen, and 
with it a gentle mist lifts itself slowly from the base of the cataract as if 
uianimate creation, now become vivified, were, from its rocky altar beneath, 
offering up incense to the God of Nature. 

CHAPTER IV. 

We pass over, for want of space, the lively scene at O'Leary's wedding, 
where Jack Marline was a most welcome and entertaining guest. Suffice it to 
say that after the marriage Jack readily accepted the offer of his friend, who 
Applied him bountifully with funds to enable him to return to his native 
country, for he now bethought of his poor mother, not that she was absent 
kom hi s mind daring the mild dissipation he had just passed through. " His 
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eyes were with his heart, and that was far away " in the wolds of Yorkshire. 
Unlike the generality of young sailors he determined not to part with his 
money, so he worked his passage to Liverpool! and thence took train to York- 
shire, where he learned that his aunt died suddenly, and that he was entitled to 
a considerable sum of money in the funds. This unexpected increase to his 
fortune did not turn Jack's thoughts from his mother. He sought eagerly, and 
at length learned that the poor woman, distracted at hearing that her son had 
taken to the sea, rushed away to the nearest port, where it is supposed she 
sailed for America, without any fixed resolve but the one thought of finding 
her child. 

Jack, who had now assumed his original name, put his affairs into a lawyer's 
hands, and, after some necessary delays, took passage to New York. On arriving 
there he made every inquiry, but to no purpose. He went to Boston, to Phila- 
delphia, and back to New York, where he called at the address given by his 
friend O'Leary, who had only lately returned with his young wife, and who re- 
ceived him with open arms. To him he told his tale, and his unexpected access 
of fortune, and his friend promised to aid him in his search after his unhappy 
mother. 

O'Leary then brought our hero to his private residence, where the bride of 
twelve months ago was now a mother, with a fine dark-eyed boy. She was 
delighted to see her husband's quondam friend. It so happened that very day 
there had been a grand procession through the streets of elephants and lions and 
tigers, with other beasts, when a poor woman was crushed against the steps of 
a house and fainted, and was taken to O'Leary 's house. She appeared to be 
starving, said she was in search of her son, and gave the name of Miggs. 

On this being related by Mrs. O'Leary to Jack he exclaimed, " Of what! 
who, where ? Let me see her." 

Mrs. O'Leary, terrified, passed into the back parlour, where a shivering 
shoeless woman lay stretched on a couch opposite a fire. She opened her eyes 
and stared fixedly at Jack. " 'Tis his eye ; I know it ! '' and mother and son 
were clasped in each othei's arms. • 

***** 

Some time after these events several sums were given anonymously to dif- 
ferent charities in connection with sailors, and it was not till after the death 
of an old lady the name of one benefactor transpired. 
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SHIPMATES I HAVE KNOWN. 

These shipmates have not been few, and the memories which cluster around 
some of them are fresh and varied. The unrecorded histories of a sailor's 
life are many, and as the dry details of a log-hook are hut a poor expression 
of a life at sea, a record of some incidents will not he out of place in these 
pages. 

More than one voyage I sailed with Benjamin Johnson, and it is refreshing 
after years of separation to recall some of his sayings, and to indicate some 
of his ranges of thought. He was horn in the village of Oaistor, near 
Great Yarmouth, an old village of Roman origin, and which was a hahitahle 
place when the sand-hank on which Great Yarmouth stands was under 
water. 

Benjamin's father was a sailor, hut before he was four years old his mother 
hecame richer than she was before — that is, she could claim a string of pro- 
mises from the u Word " which she could not claim before, we mean the 
promises to the widow! " Ah," said Benjamin, as we walked the deck one 
night, " that was the first dark night without a star, to my poor mother. It 
came short and sharp and sudden, like the crack of a thunder-cloud. The 
suspense was not long, the voyage was only from Shields to Yarmouth ; she 
knew they had sailed, she heard the waylaying gale from the south-east. Two 
days after, a thick walking-stick was picked up on Mundesley beach : it had 
been partly split at the handle, and in the slit a thin piece of wood was put in, 
and on the wood was this inscription : " This night we all perish." 

The mother's second trouble was when Benjamin embarked on the 
"mysterious, melancholy main," but the string of promises were precious 
because personally appropriated, and the Father of the fatherless was good 
to the mother and her boy. I cannot write the full log of his life. I cannot 
mention the incidents of many voyages; all I can attempt is, an outline 
°f his leading topics of conversation. 

One fine summer's Sunday afternoon, our good ship was sailing right 
merrily across the Bay of Biscay, bound to the southward. Benjamin was at 
the helm, and I was not far away, when all at once my good shipmate cried 
out, " Look away on the starboard beam ! " and sure enough there was a sight 
&ot to be seen every day — a magnificent whale going in the same direction, only 
much faster, and yet not so fast but we could enjoy to the full the sight of this 
great king of the waters. 

" A promise not often fulfilled," said Ben afterwards, as we walked the deck 
talking of our strange visitor. 

" What promise ? " I asked. " Why, in the forty-first chapter of the Book 
°* Job and the twelfth verse," said Ben. " 'I will not conceal his parts, nor his 
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power, nor his comely proportion.' How many learned landsmen would 
have given the earnings of our voyage if they could have seen such a ship in 
company." Our conversation turned and returned upon this subject as we 
walked 'the deck in subsequent watches. I found my Mend had a theory 
which he established to his own satisfaction, and to my own amusement and 
increase of knowledge. 

'* They come a long way for their dinner/' said Ben, " but then tbey are 
splendid travellers, and a run from the open water of the Pole to the Western 
Islands is only a constitutional and pleasant exercise." I was rather staggered 
by this far-reaching thought and speedy trip of the thinker, but I was unable to 
give him an answer which would upset his theory. 

" Not the first time I have been shipmates with a whale/' observed Ben, one 
middle watch, when I was rather sleepy ; " I have slept inside of one." This 
declaration was enough to keep me wide awake for the rest of the watch. 
M Yes ! and I will tell you how, and why, and where. We were on a little 
-expedition in the long-boat one voyage, and we had to encamp for the night 
with as much comfort as our scant means would afford. The shore was terrible 
for its wildness and desolation — it was indeed lonely, sad, and sandy, but what 
was strange and welcome, was, great carcases of whales, stranded like wrecks 
on the far-reaching shore ; in some cases, the back-bone holding together like 
a good keel and the great ribs still round, giving you an idea of an elongated 
hogshead without the staves. We landed for the night, unbent our sails and 
stretched them over the bleached ribs of a whale's' skeleton, and after ! 
supper took a comfortable sleep under the most curious roof-tree I ever rested | 
under." 
« Where was that?" 

" On the north-west coast of Africa; and I have come to the conclusion," 
said Ben, " that whales come ashore to die : and to my mind it is as poetical 
as it is welcome. I like to think of these mighty travellers in the mighty deep. 
hugging the shore when the fires of life burn low, and the mighty waves, 
their playmates from their childhood, giving their last lift upon the beach ! " 

On other occasions different themes occupied our attention. Ben never 
wearied in talking of those island builders, the coral ; " one end made fast to 
the rock, the other end, a living and beneficent activity/' 

" Yes, and what to my mind is one of the most wonderful and most bene- 
ficent provisions, is that by scraping a few feet into the crust of these islands 
you find fresh water." 
"How is that?" 

" That is what I should like the philosophers to tell us." 
But Benjamin had another theory to launch, and, as usual with him, he had 
kept it on the stocks some time before he launched it. 

"I have long had a thought — I may be wrong, and I should like a clever man 
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to set me right — but I have wondered if the presence of fresh-water springs at 
the bottom of the ocean was an essential part of their calculations before they 
began their work." 

This was a deep subject to my mind, bat I found my shipmate was [fortified 
with more than one illustration* 

" Coming nearer home, and in our own seas, how can you account for such an 
inexhaustible supply of fish found on our banks ? " 
" I don't know." 

" Well, may it not be from the presence of fresh water, giving the silvery 
quivering creatures of the deep a sort of dessert after dinner ? No generous 
mind would deny them that. " 
" What ground have you for such a supposition ? " 

" Why, the very ground on which the town of Great Yarmouth now stands. 
What was it centuries ago, but a bank like the Dogger or any other, some of 
which are gradually coming to the shore. In the middle of that long ridge 
of sand, midway between the shore and the river which runs in the same 
parallel, are springs of fresh water which have sustained the inhabitants 
for centuries. ,, 

This was something like " a case in point/' which gave considerable satis- 
faction to my deep thinking friend, and it did not encourage ono to look for a 
counter argument. 

Another mystery which my pleasant shipmate had tried to fathom, or 
rather the fringe of whose mantle he had tried to touch, was, the tides 
governed by the moon. 

More than once, and with more than one, had Benjamin Johnson talked 
on this subject, and the usual summing-up was generally after this fashion : — 
" No, I cannot allow that the moon governs the tides ; I do not wish to under- 
rate her value, I love her very much, she shines in the darkness when light is 
doubly precious ; but ail I can allow her is, that she is the great clock of heaven 
the tides* great time-keeper." 

Now I do not deny that had my shipmate been in counsel with the Astro- 
corner Royal, or any of the minor prophets, who watch and wait on Greenwich 
KiH, that he might not have come to a broader and more adequate conclusion ; 
but there was a directness and simplicity in his conclusions which one could 
a ot but admire, and the strength of his simplicity was beyond question. 
These dreamers have their place and power — 

" In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And, in their mild persistence, urge men's search to vaster issues." 

^d it has often happened that the dreams of one generation have become 
e realities of the next ; and the dreamers who walked the deck and medi- 
al midway between the two great worlds, " the blue above and the blue 
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below," were dreamers without disciples, but some are now leaders with many 
followers. 

In many departments of human inquiry we owe nearly every thing to daring 
pioneers, who seem to have been sustained and guided by the same law by 
which a bee builds its cell, if not by an additional element of life and super- 
intendence. We admire these men as we read of the departures they took, the 
new ground they trod, their hopeful eagerness, the lonely survey, the fresh 
adaptation, the fruit they brought back, which has filled the world with thank- 
fulness and hope. 

But there was one department of human pursuit in which my beloved 
shipmate was not a dreamer, nor a pioneer, but a follower — I mean the way of 
salvation. 

, Benjamin's favourite title of the Bible, taken as a whole, was " the book 
of sailing directions ;" and in the presence, of those directions 1 ever discovered 
in him, acceptance and obedience. One favourite utterance was, " Thy testi- 
monies have I taken as an heritage for ever, for they are the rejoicing of my 
heart." In the matter of obedience, Benjamin had a full stock of nautical 
illustrations—" Obedience means keeping in the channel that leads to port; do 
you remember when we went into the Molo Moco ? " 

"Yes." 

" How the pilot got on to the stem of the pilot-boat and first waved with 
his hand, then took off his jacket and waved it more earnestly to warn us of 
danger, but our skipper thought he was right and so did not put the helm 
down ; in a few minutes, bump she went on the bottom, and the cabin bell 
rang without anybody pulling the trigger. We were not in the right channel 
and so we came to grief. So it is with men. We have not to make the channel, 
it is made ; nor to survey it, and build the beacon, anchor the buoy, place the 
light-ship; all this is done, has been done long ago. Our duty is plain : ' This is 
the way, walk ye in it.' " 

I need scarcely enlarge upon so plain a theme ; illustrations, not a few, 
crowd in upon the memory, but the above will suffice. My well-remembered 
companion is no longer dependent upon the lamp of truth shining in this night 
of time ; he lives in the bright shining of the sun which knows no western sky 
and with undivided homage he helps 

" The choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world." 



DIVEBS AND DIVING-BELLS.* 

What enormous wealth has been engulfed in the sea since man first dared its' 
dangers ! Each year a further tribute is levied by the moving torrent of 
waters, which yields up, here and there, an insignificant portion of its spoil, 
but jealously guards the more precious treasures of its secret bosom. How 
could the faintest hope exist that the mighty ships laden with rich merchan- 
dize, which have sunk beneath the surface, could ever again be recovered? 
and yet one of man's fondest dreams has been the desire of descending to the 
bottom of the sea, for the purpose of gathering up its treasures and of exploring:. 
its mysteries. The art of unassisted diving under the water is of course^ 
limited by our natural constitution ; yet travellers tell us that this physical* 
effort can be much facilitated by practice from the earliest ages. They relate 
that the natives of the islands of the South Seas swim and dive like fishes.. 
The most celebrated among the divers of the East are those of Ceylon, who 
seek for the pearl-oyster. Accustomed from their very infancy to sport amide , 
the depths of the sea, they have been known to desbend under the waves as 
many as forty or fifty times in the course of one day. This labour is, however, . 
so painful to them, that/on returning to the surface of the sea, they often 
discharge from their mouth, nose, and ears, water mixed with blood. Corals, „ 
sponges, the magnificent purple of the ancients, sepia, mother-of-pearl, 
ambergris, are but a few of the valuable substances brought out of the ocean*.. 
Great Britain can boast of early and successful efforts to enable man> to* 
recover some of the lost treasures of the deep. About the year 1663, William 
Phipps, the son. of a blacksmith, invented a plan for recovering from the sandy 
bottom of the sea the treasures out of a Spanish vessel which had sunk on the 
coast of Spain. Charles II. lent him a ship and all that was necessary for his 
enterprise ; but the matter did not turn out successfully, and William Phipps 
fell into a state of the greatest poverty. Notwithstanding this, nothing couldl 
discourage his ardour, and to set himself afloat again, he opened a subscription. 
H to which the Duke of Albemarle was one of the subscribers. In 1667,. 
Phipps embarked in a ship of 200 tons burthen, having undertaken beforehand 
to divide the profits between the twenty shareholders who represented the 
associated capital. At first starting, his search proved altogether unavailing, 
and he was just beginning to despair, when he succeeded in falling in with a 
golden vein. The fortunate diver returned to England with £200,000 ; £20,000 
he kept for himself, and no less than £90,000 came to the share of the Duke of 
Albemarle. Phipps was knighted by the King, and became the founder of the 

* We are indebted for materials for this paper to " The Bottom of the Sea*" 
(Sampson, Low & Son) } and " English Seamen and Divers " (Chapman & Hall}. 

s 
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noble House of Normandy, which has played no inconsiderable part in the, 
affairs of the United Kingdom. - , 

It is hardly a century since the celebrated astronomer Halley, commencing 
the experiments rn submarine exploration which have been continued to our 
time, descended to a dept!h 'of fifty feet in a diving-bell which he had con- 
structed. Bis machine was made of wood, and covered with -lead. The air 
that was vitiated by respiration escaped from the chamber through an air- 
cock, and the pure element was supplied by barrels, which descended and 
ascended alternately on both sides of the bell; like buckets into a well. These 
barrels, lined with lead, each contained about thirty-six gallons of condensed 
air, and acted in some measure like two lateral lungs for the diving bell, with 
which they were connected by leather tubes. As soon as one of these air-casks 
was empty, they let down another. Halley himself relates that in 1721, by 
the aid of this engine, he was able to descend with four other persons to the 
depth of nine or ten fathoms, and to remain there an hour and a half. 
The honour of having been the first to apply the diving-bell to the works of 

.•submarine architecture is due to Smeaton, the great engineer, whose name 
awakens so many echoes on the shores of Plymouth Sound. ' He it was who 
raised the far-famed Eddystone Lighthouse on a solitary rock fifteen miles out 
at sea. In 1779, Smeaton made use of the diving-bell to repair the piles of 
Hexham bridge, in the north of England, the foundations of the bridge having 
been undermined by the violence of the current. He also introduced various 

: alterations in the form and appliances of the apparatus. About 1788, he was 
the first to construct a diving-bell of cast-iron ; but the peculiar characteristic 
of his machine was the application of the air-pump. 

This improved diving-bell was afterwards employed by all marine engineers. 
In 1818, it played an important part in the works which have so altered the 
port of Ramsgate. The celebrated Rennie, who directed this gigantic enter- 
prise, made constant use of the diving-bell in fixing the foundations of the 
eastern jetty, and in protecting it in certain parts against the attacks of the 
sea by a shield of solid masonry. The same machine has alsb powerfully 

• contributed to developing the course of navigation between Glasgow and 

•Greenock. 

The 'diving-bell has many' times rendered service to engineers by putting 

^them in a position to understand the nature of certain damage going on, which 
too often threatens submarine works with complete destruction. Whefl 
Brunei was in the course of making his famous road under the Thames, and 
the current of the river haa broken through the ardhed roof bf tne tunnel, he 
went down in a diving-bell to see for himself the extent bf the disaster. The 
machine had sunk under the water to a depth of nearly thirty feet, and reached 
the gaping opening which had been hollowed 4u£ in the masonry. 4ftu hoIe 
was, however^ too narrow to allow thebeti to enter.' 1 It was,^erefore, »eces- 



paxy,.e$herto.#ve up the ppsuit. of his c4>sexya$qn£, or have, re^oipie, fa some, 
other means for reaching the scene of operations, which, w&fl&o^e^&tor ton 
feetbejqwhjjnv Under, thege,, c^oumstanqes, there was no : hesitation about 
Branel; .taking iiold of- the end, of a rope, h^f plunge^ injtQ.the trench, .and 
remained there^u^dflr.wafeij, for about two nuni^es,. "Hj^^c^iny^niorjkb^an 
to be alarmefl,, an^d pulling the rope, . gaye , him the signaf, Ijo come up again. 
He, however, intently Qccunied in his important examination, had let go the 
rope, andixad but just time to catch hold of it again. at -the very moment that 
this, his only means of safety, was, being pulled away from him. 'On his 
return to the interior .of the bell, he was much astonished at the time he had 
passed in the water. , 

Oar, engineers used the diving-bell until the- year 1830 ; about this time 
another apparatus,, more convenient and, less- costly, -gradually took its place. 
The object of the diving apparatus .is to give to each individual worker the 
utmost possible liberty of movement. An impervious habit, made of cloth and 
metal, allows him a certain l&erty of motion, which, he cannot possibly have 
when enclosed in a.belL A pipe communicating wify fhe interior, .of his 
clothing supplies him with the air necessary for respiration. This apparatus 
is of French origin. Attempts of a different; kind- were made at the end of : the 
last century by an inhabitant of Breslau* A. diver, descended into the water 
carrying his supply of air in a reservoir, into which large quantities of this 
gas had been compressed, The man carried this- reservoir; on his backhand it 
communicated with his mouth by a tube.- M. Hurr afco made. attempts to 
improve this apparatus in France* but without superseding the original inven- 
tion. The discovery of caoutchouc about 1830 gave, a great impulse to this 
industry, and to two Frenchmen, M. Rouquayrol, a mining engineer, and M. 
Denayrouzei a naval lieutenant, belong the honour of adapting an apparatus 
which suffices for all the exigencies ( of subaqueous .work. Whether a man, be 
^ed or covered with impervious clothiug, his respiration depends entirely on 
&« exercise of his own will, and on the power of his lungs. , : 

The reservqir, made of steel, is capable of resisting very great pressure, ran,d 
h surmounted by a chamber so constructed as to regulate the afflux of air. 
The diver carries this apparatus on his back, a respiratory tube issues from this 
chamber, and is terminated by a mouth-piece- composed of _a piece of sheet- 
^utchouc, which is held between the lips and the teeth of the diver., and this 
P*pe is iurnished, with a valve,, which permits the expulsion of the air, but 
opposes the -entrance of water. It is obvious that the use of this apparatus 
Anders the regular working of the air-pump unnecessary. An important 

Vantage (Connected. with. this apparatus is that the expired air rises in bubbles 

toft '* 1 * ' * ' '' " ' ' 

M41 w9?rfcce. Salp/ng.^tjxe.d^yer breathes regularly, t£o f mtejcyals. which 

^^ft4^appej^aj^oa olthOfhubbles are sensibly equal. r If tfeej pome mojre 

•*^ f W4 more ajpwfejkan usual,. it is a sign that somethiBg^toormal is 

s 2 
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going os. If they cease altogether, the diver most have ceased breathing, and 
should be hauled up immediately: 

The following is a remarkable example of a salvage effected by the help of 
this apparatus : " The packet boats ' Ganges ' and ' l'Imperatrice ' came into 
collision in the outer port of Marseilles. The * Imperatrice ' had one of her 
wheels broken, and the officers' quarters damaged. One of the cabins con- 
tained a chest full of gold, which fell into the thick mud which forms the 
bottom of the port of Marseilles. It was important that this precious package 
should be recovered the next day. The sea was rough, and the exact spot 
where the accident occurred unknown. The box was not strong, its colour 
was black. At the supposed spot a plumb of 60 kilogrammes was sunk. This 
plumb carried two cords divided into metres ; two divers dragged them in sepa- 
rate directions, and, taking each the knot corresponding to one metre, they 
described consecutive circles, examining the ground at each step. After 
searching three hours, the gold was found and restored to its owner, who had 
watched the operations with intense anxiety. This salvage was effected os 
February 19th, 1867, by M. Barbotin, contractor for submarine work at 
Marseilles. 

The diving-bell proper has been much improved by M. Fayerne. His 
" Submarine Hydrostat " possesses the immense advantage of being capable, 
at the will of those enclosed in it, either of floating on the surface, or of sinking 
or rising, as may be desired. Thirty men may work in it with ease for a 
number of hours without inconvenience. It is, therefore, of great service in 
clearing ports, and in facilitating the execution of other submarine work. 

The principle of the machine is very ingenious. Externally, it has the 
appearance of one large rectangular box, surmounted by another smaller one, 
completely closed in except at the bottom. The interior consists of three 
principal compartments. The hold communicates by a large shaft with the 
upper compartment. Between these is a third compartment, or orlop deck, 
which only communicates with the others by means of stopcocks. The 
hydrostat is 20 feet in height, and its base, which has the bottom of the sea for 
a floor, covers an area of 625 square feet. It may be made to rise and fall at 
will, and it will readily float about like a raft. This ingenious machine has 
already been put to the test. The port of Fecamp was choked up with shingle, 
which closed it. against all vessels beyond a certain tonnage. The hydrostat 
was employed, and the port cleaned and again opened to commerce. The 
cases in which it might be employed with advantage are obviously very 
numerous. 

Our tale of ingenuity is not yet finished. M. Villeroy, a French engineer, 
constructed at Philadelphia, a few years ago, a remarkable machine, intended 
to swim at any depth beneath the surface of the sea that its conductor night 
desire. This submarine vessel was shaped like a cylinder, with conical end?. 
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It was dosed hermetically. It was lighted by a large number of circular 
windows cut in its iron skin, and closed np with thick glass. A hatchway 
allowed ingress and egress. Gutta-percha tubes, placed in the interior, com- 
municated with the exterior by means of a conduit-tube furnished with a 
stopcock. By means of a pump the vessel could be filled with water at will. 
To cause the vessel to sink it was only necessary to allow the water to pene- 
trate these tubes, its ejection caused the vessel to rise. A screw worked at 
(he stern. 

Villeroy's structure was 35 feet in length, and 44 inches in diameter. By 
lighting the bottom of the sea by means of an electric light placed in the interior 
of the vessel, a convenient method of exploration would be obtained, at least in 
the neighbourhood of the coasts. 

We are glad to see that Messrs. Denayrouze & Co. are engaged by our 
Government in assisting to raise the wreck and materials of H.M.S. ' Vanguard,' 
which sunk in collision with her sister ironclad, the ' Iron Duke/ off the 
coast of Wicklow, Ireland, and we shall watch with interest the result of their 
experiments. 



THE DOUGLAS PATENT BOAT-LOWERING APPARATUS. 

Among the many inventions for detaching boats at sea, the apparatus designed 
and patented by Mr. W. R. Douglas, a Scottish engineer, deserves more than 
a passing notice. Its greatest recommendation is its simplicity, which is an 
element of the highest importance when an emergency arises ; for although the 




°^ practice of lowering from the davits— always a difficult operation in a sea- 
^y— was simple enough, it entirely depended upon manual appliances, such 
u tmhooHng by hand, or relieving a kink in the fell. 
Mr. Douglas's invention is exceedingly simple. Two cast-iron sockets are 
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fitft&ifnlts 4n Mft'BalKftMiW tWWA fWer ted/gn* flfeWtalfc sJ$ Hb ft* 
sockets' and are keptr there By twb ! lfevers,' sbthar the 'Wat swings from the 
A^WWdf : b6oked on ih ifcerii&iMil manner. 11 When it^U wished to lower the 
lM¥ t m*m dre *a*6d 6ff4!n tirfe'nsual wajrto^itfwIttKte twoot threefeet 
of «8 water.- A* trigger/fo^hlchtlie two letters ar^e 1 fttkcniJ, is tiie^efgo by 
fl*n&; ttfe balls are freed, and 'the boat drops in'td 'the ^t©* on 'an <ften keel, 
entirely clear of the ship. In the old system the tackles conld not be un- 
booked tffl the boat was in the water> and Very often 'one of the" teteldeB'wduld 
b^IetoSd before the other, the result being tbit' ohe'emx 1 o^fil^tftJafb^ing free 
dropped iirtd the water while the other was held fast, thereby involving the 
swamping of the boat and risk of life. 

i£ Wft witnessed a series of Bxperimentsinade with a model" oftbet Apparatus at 
tfe'SaiJors* Some; Glasgow, to whfcb a nttmber of nantical and Scientific men 
wctfe&vited^andtheresnlt appealed to giveiirio;ualified approval Several 
experiments were made at Leith; where the apparatus was fitted up on board 
the ' Lord Aberdour,' and successfully tested while the steamer was going at 
fall speed. Experiments had previously been tried in Australia and New 
Zealand with complete success. 

We need but refer to the recent melancholy wreck of the ' Schiller ' on the 
SdEy-Jsle* - It -waSP reported < at tin* &m*-th«t4ff* ^-4ier4bstts -jtesV at the 
critical moment got unhooked at one end- only, with the usual result^- namely 
the capsizing of the occupants into the sea, .,.-.■• ; >. . 

We understand that a number of vessels have been fitted up, with this 
apparatus^, which is so simple that it can , be. i*n4erstood by the commonest 
intellect. C. K M/A. 
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"Lays and Rhymes fob Hotras at 
Sea." By E. J. Kelly.— We understand 
that Mr. Wells Gardner will shortly, 
publish this manual by the indefatigable 
lady collector of the Shipwrecked Mari- 
ners* Society at Clevedon. 

The Borrow Life-Dbess. — Captain 
Boyton has proved himself a worthy 
ditfciple of Britannia, which rules the 
8ttuti - Bfii has i learnt to- ride on -the 
y#awa,.anfV tfj ,fp wnnp^ a/* 4 y^ J^ireet 
the storm, he can defy it. ,rT^,m^n'9 
pluck is immense, his perseverance is r 
be^ofiJfttir prairie. Tofennch'ctot '\'iM< 



a stormy sea equipped as he was, to be 
for twenty-three hours battling with 
winds and waves, is no small piece of 
heroism. He has accomplished v* 
feat, by crossing • the Channel and 
shown what can be done. How fr* 
the achievement will have a practical 
result yet remains to be seen. Manitew 
it is not all nor many seafarer* W"° 
could afford to purchase an apparatus 
soexpekisitfeaB Obtain Boyton 1 *. ftf' 
rtoa,it4f ^ar'thatrthd^f »*** * 
rfi^ance^ jjjjfe might be. .saved) -in » £°° 
many the dress would; merely prolan? 
the tt^yc* 'death. MSfebTjr^'^ 
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wfll be onwnjnhM> before ftatog* iAny v 
way, it as JKmsstbing -gamed: that 'a man 
may keep afloat for twenty^fourrhours 
in spite of waves sndtnusentsand winds. 
Mssi naa^kml-csahuarittes, take i place 
wKOqa aehoifr distance of tod, and a. 
shipwrecked man who has one of these 
dresses, and time to pot it en*, might by 
ite aid* find' Ida way to shore. Bye* in. 
the case of* mid^ooBatt eatasfaauhe; there 
w*H be some h«fteJof"8> ninh.nastnig 
until a passing ship rescued Kimi Bat 
it must be admitted that in such a case 
the chance of rescue would be small/ far 
the swimmer would, be so email an ob- 
ject that he would eoaroely be discernible, 
and he would only add to his gloomy 
situation the bitterness of disappoint* 
ment and ' the pangs - of starvation. 
However, let us be thankful, for .what 
Captain Boyton haa done in the cause 
of humanity, and let us hope that there 
are other men who will do something 
more. — Western Morning News, 

The Dhbpbs* Sua Souxdikos oir Re- 
cord.— The following extract from a 
private communication has just been re- 
ceived from H.M.8. 'Challenge*' It 
records the proceedings of one day— of 
»n eventful day— in which were ob- 
tained the deepest tea soundings on re- 
cord:—" At «ea, March 23, 1S75, lat. 
H 24 N., long. 145 16 B. ... I must 
tell you of to-day's gueat success. The 
<fy is hardly over, but I think I may 
say it is one long' to be remembered 1 by 
the old « CtaUsnger.' This morning, at 
ox, we - commenced sounding, • and 
«»died -a^^t^uu^mg depth of .4^,600 
fathom*, ot^bout SG,r0O feet/? 

Thb Lams' OomtoBOEH Qoonsfrorar. 
—A thrifi of sorrow went' througtt the 
Wice whenitwaa announced on^Tues- 
&y morning, August 34, that Caf>tain 
^^^en^ngh, the senior officer on the 
^^traIian^etationvh*d%eeA murdered 
ty one of m misereMe savages Of Santa' 
°*^^-ltaowtt^*0'Himvqtl^ 
*** We; by thefr ; b«rbe^o'u*<k)nducf, 
J ^eoMato<the WfiWof^alP^htf <inha* 



taMtsiofntHa wfcaytoged^skufa <&■&* t 
Faeifas*tarrar and. a* dread «& the *p»! 
proach of 'white/ fttten* < Commodate 
Oobdenough wte engaged in* visiJtag •>• 
pert of hia opmiaaad which re^faaleiUan'r 
pgeoenco, andv no doubt; dsttandedi a/^ 
vigilant inspection, and while engaged' 
on an errand of mercy he tost his life at 
the hands of one of «€he -ignorant' 
wretches' whom he had come .toireaonew : 

We nam well oonoeive how. the- phihmK 
thropie and hnmauebffioer would shrink] 
from* such men as those whose foul con- 
duct teas lately been before the Const of * 
Appeal m this- •country. Be alio was 
no doubt desirous of judging* for him- 
self how farH/M.&'Saadfly' was last yeas 
justified in shelling and destroying cer- 
tain native villages, by way of adaninis-' 
tering asalutary lesson to-the barWrtanay 
andteaohing them how-to behave for the 
future. We do not pretend to say that 
such a mode of taking revenge for *> 
deliberate murder is not sometimes: 
necessary and thoroughly justifiable, as 
being the only means by whkh these 
creatures can be made to understand 
they had done wrong ; but it may be a. 
question if it be either right or poMtic 
first to carry fire and sword Into their 
land, and then to aspire to teach them, 
and make them in love with, the tenets 
of Christianity. We do not believe that > 
the cool confidence exhibited* by our 
people in landing unharmed would have 
much, if any -weight, hi eonci&atmgr- 
races scarcely 3 half human. On the con- 
trary, they would take it hj a/ good 
opportunity for wreaking vengeanosv < 

• If the boat's crew had been* provided 

with- revolvers,- or if a 'few inarfnes, watt 

armed; had landed, no blood would'have ' 

been shed, and we should not new be re-- 

gretting tibeless of one of the most- 

rising men in the service, -whom we 

could ill afford- td lose.' We may' be 

1 wrong, but- conclude tha% ; file -small foree [ 

which aoobmpanied Ge&etteugh? was, 

1 with the 'exception 1 <6f &e «ue£al side 

! arms, totally unprovrdedVwrlh weapons.' 

i Bis avery Jwtor sa«siactio*;fbrtheeacrW 

! &oe <# a very valuable life; td'sweeptfrom* 
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the face of the earth hordes of savages. 
It is to be hoped that a peremptory 
order from home will be issued, to the 
effect that no boats shall in future be 
permitted to reconnoitre any unknown 
country without being armed. Mistakes 
may sometimes occur, bat it is far 
better to err on the right side. English- 
men are not in the habit of wantonly 
taking life, and success is more likely to 
attend a- conference with savages if 
those who conduct it be provided with 
the little handy inventions of Colt or of 
Adams than if they be merely orna- 
mented by dirks or swords. Seven were 
wounded altogether, including Sub- 
lieutenant Hawker, and two besides the 
Oommodore have since died. The vil- 
lage was afterwards burnt by the 
'Pearl's' boats. 

The island of Santa Cruz, the 
scene of Commodore Goodenough's 
murder, has* enjoyed an evil repu- 
tation ever since its first discovery 
at the close of the 16th century. In 1594 
the Spanish navigator, Alvaro de Men- 
dana, fitted out a squadron of four ships 
with a vague intention of colonizing the 
Solomon Islands, upon which he had 
alighted in his previous voyage. Hav- 
ing, however, laid down their position 
with glaring inaccuracy, he was unable 
to find them where he fancied he had 
left them. As some sort of compensa- 
tion he came across the Marquesas, 
whence, sailing in a north-westerly 
direction, he arrived at a cluster of small 
islands, to ihe largest of which he gave 
the name of Santa Cruz. Here he at- 
tempted to carry out his scheme of colo- 
nization, and, landing his mariners, 
founded aoity, which he hoped would 
become the capital of an empire. His 
first step was to convert the natives, but 
his success was limited to teaching them 
to make the sign of the cross, and to re- 
peat a few words of Spanish. Discord 
.soon arose between his followers and the 
.savage islanders, and in the course of an 
Altercation a [native chief was killed. 
Mendana, indeed, put to cleats the 
-authors of the crime, batat his death, a 



few weeks later, the colony was broken 
up, and the Spaniards returned to their 
own country. 

The Santa Cruz group lying out of the 
ordinary track of Bailing' vessels, these 
islands were seldom visited until quite 
a recent date. It was in 1856 that Bishop 
Selwyn, accompanied by Mr., after* 
wards Bishop, Patteson, made the first 
serious attempt to humanize these fierce 
islanders, but failed to effect much good. 
The neighbouring island of Nukupa has 
since acquired an infamous celebrity by 
the murder of Bishop Patteson. Close 
to hand, too, is the islet of Tubus, 
whence the missionary Bishop and his 
coadjutor beat a hasty retreat. Yet a 
little further Vanikoro rises out of the 
sea, the scene of La Perouse's ship- 
wreck, and of the massacre of at least 
sixty Europeans, whose skulls were dis- 
covered in 1826 piled up in a temple.- 
Army and Navy Gazette. 



The Noeth PolabExpedition. H.M.S. 
' Valorous ' left Portsmouth on the 29th 
of May last, in company with the Arctic 
ships ' Alert ' and ' Discovery,' convey- 
ing a very large quantity of provisions 
and stores for them. She first parted 
company with them some little distance 
off Queenstown, when she put into that 
port to land despatches and complete 
with coal, remaining but a few hours, 
and joined the Arctic vessels off Bantry, 
keeping in company with them till the 
5th of June, when she was ordered by 
Captain Nares, commanding the expe- 
dition, to make the best of her way to 
Iievely, Disco Island. During the 
passage, which occupied thirty-six days, 
she encountered numerous icebergs and 
large quantities of loose ice, and ex- 
perienced nothing but contrary winds 
and exceedingly heavy weather. There 
were no less than four heavy gales ; is 
fact, on the night of the 13th of Me 
she was in great danger, owing to her 
being - so heavily laden. She arrived, 
however, safely at Disco on the 4th of 
July. The 'Alert' and* Discovery' ar- 
rived on the 6th, having also experienced 
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the same heavy weather, and having 
been for several days battened down. 
Each of them had a boat washed away 
from its davits, which were replaced by 
others from the 'Valorous.' No time 
was lost in provisioning and storing 
these ships, and a number of KsquimauT 
dogs for the sledging parties having 
been purchased, the three ships left 
Disco on the 15th July for Washing 
Bay, where they arrived on the 16th, 
▼hen more dogs were taken on board 
the Arctic vessels. 

The 'Valorous 1 sailed at day* 
light on the following morning 
for Kitenbank Kulbrud for the pur- 
pose of digging coal, and while an- 
chored off this place the 'Alert' and 
'Discovery' were observed making 
towards her, as though to communicate, 
but a thick fog coming on they changed 
their course, and stood on. This was 
the last that was seen of the Arctic 
8 hips. Leaving Bitenbank on the 22nd 
of July, having got on board about one 
hundred tons of coal, the 'Valorous 1 
proceeded on her homeward voyage, 
taking soundings and dredging on the 
way, but being very light it was deemed 
advisable to take in ballast, in case she 
should have to make sail in a heavy 
breeze. For this purpose she stood in 
towards Holsteinborg, a Danish settle- 
ment in South Greenland, intending to 
go into the harbour. On the 27th of 
July, about nine a.m. of that day, a 
dense fog came on, and sail was 
shortened and furled, shortly after which 
the ship struok heavily on a reef (un- 
known), and for some hours was in 
great danger. One boat was despatched 
to the shore for a pilot, and the others 
got ready with water and provisions in. 
preparation for abandoning the ship, 
when about noon she suddenly floated 
off, and the fog lifted. Two Esquimaux 
pilots, and also a Danish pilot of great 
experience, who had come out to render 
assistance, having been taken on board, 
the ship steamed slowly into the harbour. 
She sustained considerable damage to 
false and main keel?, &c, so much 



so as to necessitate the constant working 
of the pumps; the artificers and divers 
were employed in making good defects 
as far as the means at hand would 
allow, and on the 8th of August, having 
completed the repairs and taken in a 
large quantity of ballast, the ' Valorous' 
left Holsteinborg to continue her home- 
ward voyage, and as the weather proved , 
very favourable, with only light winds, 
and those fair, and little or no sea, she 
was enabled to obey her orders relating 
to deep-sea sounding and dredging, 
which it was feared she would have had 
to abandon on account of her disabled 
condition. In these dredgings many 
new and valuable specimens have been 
brought to the surface, and will doubt- 
less be highly prized in the scientific 
world, and thus it will be found that the 
cruise of the ' Valorous,' although 
attended with some hardships and not a 
little danger, has been successful 
throughout, and her return is not less 
welcome when it is to be remembered 
that she brings the latest intelligence 
of the gallant fellows composing the 
Arctic expedition, which sailed from 
Portsmouth four months since* 

At the time of finally parting com- 
pany with the Arctic ships the crews of 
both were in perfect health and excel- 
lent spirits, having the utmost con- 
fidence in their gallant chief and their 
ultimate success. 



Thb Champion Swucxeb of thb 
Wobld. — The second attempt of Cap- 
tain Webb to swim across the Channel 
has been crowned with success, after a 
display of indomitable courage and ex- 
traordinary powers of endurance. 

At four minutes to 1 o'clock on Tues- 
day afternoon, August 24, Captain Webb 
dived from the steps at the head of the 
Admiralty Pier, Dover, and at 41 
minutes past 10 o'clock on Wednesday 
morning he touched the sands on the 
French coast, about a couple of hundred 
yards to the west of the pier at Calais, 
having remained in the water, without 
even touohing a boat on his way, no less 
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of *tne journey Cfoptttin Webfc was par. 
titfa^y^Wufeed by-lfre wettfch&T The 
s&'wtls qfcle calm/ find ndt « tafeatfr of 
itiftd'cetobihelelt. Consequently, the 
lugger "wfetdh- accompanied Mil across 
tlW JCtetnnel had, for the greater part of 
the 1 way*, to be roared. Captain "Webb 
wW" 1 afeo accompanied by two email 
rswirig boats in immediate attendance 
u$bn himself ,-one containing' his cousin, 
Mr. Ward, who supplied him occasion- 
ally with refreshments, and one of the 
referefes* who had been appointed at- 
Captain Webb's own request to see fair 
pEiyj-'and •'the -other to take messages 
backwards* and forwards to the lugger. 
Nothing occurred particularly worthy of 
comment until about 9 o'clock, when- 
Captain J Webb complained of : being 
sttmgby a jellyfish, and asked for a 
little brandy* He had previously been 
supplied with some cod liver oil and hot 
coffee. ' 

'The weather was simply perfect, 
and Cajrtain Webb was swimming with 
along^elean breast stroke, which drove 
him well through the water, and, owing- 
to the phosphorescent state of the sea, 
occasionally surrounded him with a sort 
of halo. At 10.30 he was -visited by a 
steam tug, which had put off from 
Dover *for the purpose, and which, 
strange to. say, left the man who had 
ploughed through the waves for over 
nine hours without even the encourage- 
ment of a 'parting cheer. At 11.45, 
however 1 , a Dover boat, on its way to 
Calais, gave cheer after cheer to greet 
the man who had already done so much, 
ami one of the bbats burnt a red light, 
which cast a ruddy glow over the scene 
aftd lighted up the face of Captain 
Webb; so that lie was distinctly seen by 
those tori' board- the mail boat. At 2 
o'felock Captain Webb was -still swim-- 
ming bravely^ on, and ' Cape Grisne* 
Iiight-seemed^close at hand. - Unfortu* 
nfctely; the tide now took Mm further- 
aiftfrfurther away from" 'ttie'fehore. Cap- 
iat WebV at this period gave evident 
B^nsVtf fatigue 1 , And young Baker, weH J 



known -as- &dmfy<m wiflr-a <Kfe-liirir 
round 2iim bytfrt slfleA^the referee, in 
case of r «6eHen^' < ^'nV ! %as by many 
supposed that^he" loM^exposure to cold 
might cause tr^tP W DefcoW suddenly 
insensible and to J -sink / without a mo- 
ment's warning. fEnis^ however, was 
not the case'. 1 - H$ : fctiteg£led manfully 
on, and by 9 o'clock 'was within a mile 
of the Stare? 1 * littfck^'the westward of 
Calais, and Baker, who is only 16 years 
of age, plunged in and kept Webb com- 
pany and encouraged* him to continue. 

Unfortunately, a breevo had sprung up 
about 7 in 4he morning. The sea, 
whi<3h hitherto ha&beeti- like a sheet of 
glass, was now tossing him about in the 
midst of crested waves. He was evi- 
dently fearfully exhausted. The tide 
was running 'strongly Way from shore, 
which wAs.at 9-45 'only^alf a mile dis- 
tant. ' [Fortunately a J 4>oat belonging to 
the Steam Mail Packet Company put off 
from Calais and acted as a sort of break- 
water to the now' utterly exhausted 
swimmer. The sea'ran'so high that it 
even broke overt the little boats which 
,had' accompanied him • throughout his 
voyage. He ^persevered, however, and 
at last touched ground too Weak to 
stand. - A couple' of 'teen instantly went 
to his assistance, . and he was able to 
, Walk slowly ashore ; -and- on the depar- 
ture- of the mid-day mail boat from 
Calais Was left- comfortably asleep, a 
• medical man watching by his side and 
reporting him as doing Well. 

- One practical "point -may be regarded 
as settled by -Captain -Webb's success, 
and tttat is the possibHitfjrof a man's re- 
maining many- nours in^ifee water with- 
out any artificial -provision for protect- 
ing the body from col* The greatest 
danger of exposure at sea has long been 
known -to be, : "not exhaustion from 
fatigue,- but 'collapse froni penetrating 
cold. A R>w temperature^ will pierce 8 
swimmer to the marrow %ven, while he 
keejW on steadily moving, much more 
whMn'he ceases to ftxerfehinseM and iests 
by floating/ ^Ifte^vfttds 1 powera are all 
i lewSrod, and it iff belie¥»d that the heart 
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adveMttfae^skows that a stveng man, to 
the vigorous prime of liite,' *e0iietett]ted : 
to gwimmt&g and in Mgtoly-iralaed dfcttui 
ditidh^*may remain i» the water for- 
WM^twenty^four hours4urmir arsukry^ 
day in August^ without suffering any 
serious ii*M>nveiu.enee. Tins is -all thai 
the experiment proves, ' It does mot- 
show that' any ordinary swimmer could 
hope to save* his <Efe by swimmMrigif* he- 
were lost at sea twenty-five miles tram 
the shore, nor even that he eoold remain 
twenty-two hoars in the water ; it only 
exhibit* endurance of an exceptional 
character .under exceptional Qonditionsv 

A subscription on behalf of Captain 
Webb-has been Opened, and is receiving 
liberal support Captain Webb in his 
younger days leaxnt navigation 1 on board. 
the ' Conway' training ship, and served 
his apprenticeship to the sea- in liver-, 
pool vessels. 

The papers state that Captain Webb, 

who is 26 years of age, learnt to 

swim afc seven years of age. He first 

agnalized hiTnqgJf in the Suez Canal, by 

diving under his ship and clearing away- 

a hawser which had fouled her* On 

one occasion^ when returning - from the. 

United States, in the Canard steamer 

' Russia, ' he jumped overboard in a heavy 

sea, while the vessel was going at full 

8 Poed, to save A man who had fallen 

overboard, . The .'-Russia' was -running 

tafore the. wind under steam and canvas, 

**&> as she was going at the rate of 16 

kwtg an hour, Webb was fas*, oat of 

^ht before; the vessel could be brought 

to. A lifeboat was sent out m search 

°f him, and Webb- was\ picked tip after 

taring been for half an hour in a. sea 

8acn as no one had ever before, been 

known to encounter successfully. For 

ftugallant attempt to save the life of 

a ^Haw-creature he was presented by 

^ e passengers, with a purse of £100. 

Captain Webb also holds the first gold 

Sttt &epe medal .of the Hoyal Humane* 

^^y A»d the silver medalof the same 

J^**y» oothof which -were presented te 

*■» atthe;Fi«emaMns t 'd^WB^ m the 



pJPesenfce'e* a^oiMli^aiffieat^om^aay, Of 1 
: the Duto^f Sdm^ur^li ? <?a^tain Webb T 
• also r, holds the medal of the Liverpool 
iHunmri* Society. '•- ■ ' '•'-' (,jr 
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.' TBAJHnrcT Ships,-— An official return 
published las$ year, shows. ;^hajb there, , 
are now two training ships in . existence 
for officers of the merchant service of i 
the United Kingdom — viz. tlie 'Con-, 
way,' at Liverpool, which was estab- v . 
Lushed in 1859, and is -supported by cadet 
fees and voluntary subscriptions, and the . 
' Worcester,' moored in the Thames off 
Greenhithe, established in 1862. The] 
annual inclusive fees paid for each cadet , 
amount in the former case to £50, and 
in the latter to £52 10s. per annum, axicL 
the average period of training extent^ 
over from two to three years. A total, 
of fifteen vessels is maintained as- school 
ships for forecastle hands — the ' Gibral- 
tar,' at Belfast ; ' Fornndable,' at, 
Bristol ; ' Havannah, ' at Cardiff ; 
' Mars,' . at Dundee ; * Cumberland/ 
at Glasgow; 'Southampton/ at Hujl; 
'Akbar,' 'Clarence,' and 'Indefatiga- 
ble,' at Liverpool; the 'Chichester/ 
'Arethusa/ 'Cornwall/ 'Goliath,' and 
' Warspite/ in the Thames; and ' Wei-, 
lesley/ at Shields. The Marine Society,, 
represented by the ' Warspite, / was 
established in 1756.; three of these ships , 
are appropriated to the reception of 
reformatory boys, one to pauper boys- 
from Unions, and the rest to homeless 
and destitute lads. The average period , 
of training varies frpm two to four 
years and. all , ajt leaving are provided 
with an outfit Some of these schools 
are supported by Government grants, 
under the. Industrial Schools. Act of ; 
1866, and others by voluntary contribu- 
tions. We are glad to see that Plymouth 
and other ports are alive to the necessity^ 
of establishing similar ships. .. , 

Vrarttns o» vsb Old-'Mait-of-Wai^ 

• ' Vjotoby.' — While rummaging lately 

an outH>f-the-way^ loft m y the'do«kyttrd' 

at Chatham, there have been feundtje** 1 
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tain old waifs, concerning which a few 
words ought, we think to be said. 

In appearance the relics seem 
to be nothing better than three or 
four thick bundles of navy canvas; 
and a marine-store dealer, turning 
them oyer, would have offered very little 
indeed for the lot. There was a main- 
top sail, a f oretopgallant sail, and a 
f oretop sail, which had all evidently 
belonged to a large vessel ; but the can- 
vas was withered and mildewed, the 
bolt-ropes had perished, the cringles and 
thimbles were rusted, and besides all 
this the cloths of the musty suit were 
torn and tattered in the most extraor- 
dinary manner, so that it would have 
puzzled a master sail-maker to cut out 
from the biggest the lugsail for a man- 
o'war's pinnace. This useless canvas 
was on the point of being condemned to 
the " clearing-out auction,' 1 along with 
other rubbish, when somebody thought 
of overhauling it for further informa- 
tion. Upon the bonnet of one of the 
sails was then found marked "Millar, 
contractor, Portsmouth, 1805, " and 
fastened to the stops of another was a 
label bearing an inscription which in a 
moment changed the value of that yellow 
old duck into something that, i the 
Lords of the Admiralty know their 
business, all the marine-store dealers 
living have not cash enough to buy. 
For, written on the label was " H.M.S. 
4 Victory,' 1805," and it was at once 
perceived that these topsails were none 
other than the fore and main upper can- 
vas of the noble ship in which Nelson 
led the weather division of the British 
fleet on the ever-glorious day of Trafal- 
gar. Those rents and tatters, too, in 
Hie venerable stuff were not the ravages 
of time or holes gnawed by dockyard 
rats, but the thick and honourable 
wounds which our brave old fighting- 
ship took aloft when French and Spanish 
shot tore screaming over her tops, what 
time Nelson was bearing down upon 
VUleneuve and Graving, amid the 
thickening fire and smoke of that tre- 
mendous noon on the 21st of Oct, 1805. 



In the fore*top sail there were 
over eighty holes, great and small ; in 
the maintop sail there were more than 
four dozen shot and bullet marks. In a 
word, this was part of the very suit that 
the famous old line-of -battle ship bent on 
going into action ; and, when the battle 
was over, those very sails, as full of holes 
as a potato-strainer, carried the ' Vic- 
tory/ with the dead admiral's body on 
board, into Gibraltar, as Stanfield has 
painted it, and as immortal history re- 
cords. Once safe at the Hock, the gal* 
lant vessel, no doubt, sent down her 
damaged gear, and these amongst them, 
after which, setting new gear, she sailed 
home, as we all know, bringing the 
corpse of the great victor into Ports- 
mouth. The 'Victory' was subsequently 
paid off at Chatham, but how the relics 
came thus sadly to pass out of notice 
and knowledge is a reflection on the 
authorities. We must not have this 
venerable duck mislaid again, or handed 
over to the marine-store dealers. N° 
nobler stuff could drape the roofs or 
walls of our chief naval institutions 
than Nelson's own topsails, and we trust 
that the First Lord will give fitting di- 
rections forthwith for the preservation 
and careful exhibition of such almost 
sacred memorials. 

The Lite H. D. P. Cuwhinohajc, 
Esq., B.N.—The death of this gentle- 
man, this year, well known as the 
inventor of the " self -reefing topsail, 
we omitted to announce earlier for want 
of space, but so prolific an inventor, whom 
we had the pleasure of being messmates 
with in the Navy in his early days, and 
who was deeply imbued with a Christian 
spirit, is well worthy of a record in our 
columns. 

This gentleman, who was gifted with 
a rare mechanical genius, was the second 
son of the late Dr. John Cunningham 
R.N. He entered the Navy in ISSMJ 
board the 'Donegal/ 78, and serred 
afterwards in the < Pallas/ 42, ▼& ere 
he gained early distinction by under- 
taking single-handed the arduous *■* 
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dangerous task of surveying the care- 
fully-guarded and then unknown de- 
fences of the Dardanelles, of which he 
executed detailed drawings for the 
information of Government. Changing 
the executive for the civil line in 1835, 
lie joined H.M.S. ' Volage,' at Constan- 
tinople, and qualified for the rank of 
paymaster, and was, in September, 1838, 
appointed clerk to the secretary of Sir 
Robert Otway, then oommanding-in- 
chief at the Nore. He served in the 
same capacity under Sir William Parker, 
and took part in the various operations 
conducted by that officer on the coast of 
China. In the attack on the enemy's 
entrenched camp on the heights of Se- 
goan, 15th March, 1842, he was " one of 
the foremost in the assault," and dis- 
played conduct so spirited as to obtain 
for him mention for conspicuous gal- 
lantry in the despatches of Sir William 
Parker and Sir Hugh Cough, as well as 
in a special letter written by the former 
to the Admiralty. 

He was also present in the attacks 
upon Chapoo, the batteries of Woosung, 
and the town of Ching-kiang-foo, and 
at the pacification of Nankin. During 
the latter part of these proceedings Mr. 
Cunningham was borne as supernume- 
rary paymaster on board the * Corn- 
▼allis,' in which rank he was confirmed 
i& September, 1842. In August, 1845, 
he was nominated secretary in the 
'President,' 50, to Bear-Admiral J. B. 
Dacres at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he arrived at the outbreak of the Kaffir 
*ar. La 1848, we find Mr. Cunning- 
uaui serving in the boats in an attack 
upon a fortified position in the Angoza 
River, and again procuring especial 
mention in the dispatches. He took a 
prominent part about the same period in 
aegotiationB with Queen Banavalona of 
Madagascar; and made himself ac- 
quainted with the language of the 
country for the express purpose of con- 
ducting a treaty with that personage. 
** fast, his knowledge of political 
affi *u» and history, both of Madagascar 
*&& the Comoro Islands, was such as 



to induce the commander-chief to bring 
it to the particular notice of Govern- 
ment. 

Although so active a life afforded but 
little opportunity for study, Mr. Cun- 
ningham gave early proof of his remark- 
able mechanical abilities, and devoted 
much time to the problems which were 
engaging the attention of the engineer- 
ing world. Among his numerous inven- 
tions were an "eccentric paddle-wheel 
with an entire shaft," a "reefing 
paddle-wheel," his "four- way port steam 
valves," a " direct action steam-engine, 
with long connecting rod," a " lifeboat 
carriage,", a "lifeboat," and "atmo- 
spheric gun-carriage." For his "life- 
boat carriage," originally designed for 
the surf lifeboat in Table Bay, he was: 
presented with the silver medal of the 
Society of Arts. 

Of those connected with working 
heavy guns and projectiles, may be 
mentioned "ohain traversing gear," 
" endless chain running in and out. 
gear," "overhead shot railways," " shot 
carriages, slings, and racks," and many 
others. The most important invention, 
and that for which he is best known, is 
his system of "self -reefing topsails." 
Early in his career he had been much 
impressed by one of those terrible acci- 
dents, which were in former days, un- 
happily, by no means rare, and by which 
a fine young seaman lost his life. The 
defects of the old, cumbrous method of 
reefing topsails appealed to his mind 
with great force, and he set before him- 
self the task of devising a method of 
reducing sail without the assistance of 
men aloft, and succeeded at length in- 
perfecting his system of reefing topsails 
from the deck, by which the amount of 
sail spread can be diminished or increased 
as necessary without the intervention of 
a single man aloft, the simple act of 
raising or lowering the yard to which 
the sail is bent, and round which it is 
rolled, effecting this. 

This admirable invention met with an 
immediate and widespread recognition, 
thousands of vessels of all nations being 
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fitted wttfUt.* It marked, in fact, a hew 
- era x>f improvementr in • 'the riggSng and. 
fitting of ships, and' gave the first im- 
pulse to-tfce many valuable $raposatafor 
economising j.labeur -rttoeh heme since 
been made. The mercantile, marine at 
onoe hailed Xt as the long-wished-for 
solution of at difficult and important 
problem, increasing in a high degree the 
ease and safety :©f ; manoeuvring ships, 
and effecting an enormous saying both 
of time and labour, whilst the extent to 
which it diminished the' discomforts and 
risks of a seafaring life* gained felt it 
: amongst seamen the honourable distinc- 
tion of 'J the sailor's best friend." 

His systems of "continuous braces 
and brace machine^,' 'and other- numerous 
« inrentions^ have* also greatly added to 
simplicity and efficiency in performing 
the heavy labour of working ship's yards 
and sails. 

' Anticipating, ' with a judgment and 
foresight rare -at that day, the vast in- 
crease in size and weight of ordnance, 
due to the general introduction of rifling 
which has since taken place, he was 
among the first Jp seek in other means 
than mere manual labour ' the force 
necessary to deal effectually with great 
weights, and devised numerous methods 
..of working heavy guns and projectiles. 
He greatly assisted the late Captain 
Cowper Coles, R.N M in providing means 
for working the ^turrets of the 'Royal 
Sovereign/ and by hfa application of 
steam to all the movements of heavy 
guns he provided an ingenious, and com- 
plete means of dealing with even the 
heaviest material.* 

His chain traversing-gear fitted in 
1866 to a 28-ton gun mounted at South- 
sea Castle is pre-eminently simple and 
effective, and ajijhough discounten- 
anced fey pur own authorities, a tribute 
to its great practical Value is to be found 
in the fact, that it has been recently 
adopted by the German Government as 
the established fitting 1 for all heavy ord- 
. nance lor epasfc defence. 
. Mr, .Cunningham was a medallist and 
juror of ft* International Exhibition of 



. 1862, and a member of numerous sewn- 
tific societies, many papers by him 
having bean published in the Journal* d 
the So^nety of Arts, Institution jofNayal 
Architects, and Royal United Service 
Institution. ' He took a warm interest 
in the formation of the Rifle Volunteers, 
and was «ne of the " eleven " who first 
, gave their names in for enrolment. He 
was, the means of forming, in 1859, the 
.6th H&nts (Gosport) Rifle Corps, but 
subsequently he transferred his powerful 
influence to the Artillery Volunteers, 
and the corps to which he was attached, 
and of which he was major, is indebted 
to him for much valuable information 
and instruction, which he was never 
weary of imparting. 
_ He was a justice of the peace for the 
county of Hants, occupying a seat on 
the bench for fourteen years. 

His death is deplored by a large 
number of friends, by whom he was 
muoh^esteemed and respected. As one 
of the earliest promoters of the Porte- 
mouth Sailors' Home, the founder and 
president of the Gosport Army and 
'Navy Institute, his deep interest in the 
welfare of the poorer portion of the 
community is well known, among 
.whom his active benevolence will be 
long remembered and its loss regretted. 

Siizioas on Seobe. — We would sag* 
gest that the example of interest which 
has just been shown by the War Office 
in regard to the welfare of soldiers who 
may find themselves in the vicinity of 
the docks and wharfs awaiting embark* 
ation on board steamers might advanta- 
geously be followed by the Admiralty, 
Under the recently issued orders accom- 
modation has been provided at the 
Tower for soldiers who. may be waiting" 
passage, in order to prevent them falling 
.into the hands of land sharks and bar- 
pies, and although the East-end may be 
more particularly haunted by this daft, 
we would point out that, even *t ob* 
naval ports, there is much against 
which our seamen might be protected. 
As is too well known in the naval Bet* 
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vice the offence of leave-b*eaking is the 
cause of the rttin of many a promising 
young seaman, and tiie number of 
puirishynapfcrf initiated for this one offence 
is sufficient to parotide any ship on the 
home station, with a formidable de- 
faulter's list, and em accompanying 
amount of discontent on the lower deck. 
The custom ot closing the gates of a 
dockyard at a comparatively early 
hour prevents any seaman belonging to 
ships in or alongside the yards from get- 
ting on board, while the expense and 
difficulty in reaching a ship at an 
anchorage at night are sufficient to deter 
them from making the attempt. As 
leave-breakers become costly gaol-birds, 
and ultimately are dismissed from the 
service after undergoing an expensive 
training, it would be a positive advan- 
tage to the country, as well as a benefit 
to the men, to encourage by every pos- 
sible means the return of our seamen to 
their ships at night. The outlay atten- 
dant upon- lending a nightly steamer out 
to Spithead or Plymouth Sound when a 
squadron is lying at these anchorages 
would soon be covered by the saving 
effeoted in imprisonment and discharges* 
It is true that there are Sailors' Homes 
at the ports, and they are fairly patro- 
nised; but until more opportunity is 
given to « Jack " to return to his ship at 
right, that great bane of the service, 
kave-breaking, will continue to give 
trouble to officers and ruin young hands, 
who too readily yield to the temptations 
°f the shore.— QUU. 



Tkb Pbetls of a Hajbtusobipt Sebxox. 
~-In his speech at the Bagged Church 
aad Chapel Union meeting, the Rev. Gh 
H. Stanton said : " A beautiful building 
had been erected at a seaside place for 
the fishermen; but at the opening ser- 
vice the preacher found that his congre- 
gation consisted of the 4lite of the town, 
^d not the fishermen. As he had 
brought his manuscript sermon intended 
** the fishers, 'he was obliged to de- 
*J** it; but he. unfortunately* readi 



the 



in 



course of it, "I know that the 



greater number of you, people can neither 
write nor read ! ." — »• 

" Sblp-Ftndees."— Consul Stevens, in 
his commercial report for the past year 
on Nicolaiefli, calls attention to the evils 
arising out of the daily expanding sys- 
tem of engaging crews by the day or 
week, leaving them "to find tnemselves 
in provisions," whicn conduces neither 
to health nor to discipline. Men ad- 
dicted to liquor, engaged on such terms, 
squander in drink advances to buy eat- 
ables which their master under engage- 
ment cannot withhold from them. They 
leave their vessel as best suits their pur- 
pose, nearly always without asking per- 
mission, because " they don't need it to 
go and buy provisions which they must 
have." It often happens that they re- 
main absent within an hour or two of 
the period when they would be logged 
as deserters, and come off drunk and 
empty-handed as the steamer. is leaving, 
unconscious of the danger of proceeding 
to sea without provisions, and, " unless 
they are fortunate enough to borrow a 
herring or a sausage from their more 
careful comrades, they are reduced to 
water, tobacco juice, and a stray scrap 
from the galley until their next port, 
where not unfrequently the same occurs, 
and so they proceed, lacking proper ali- 
ment and all creature comforts, and 
disabling themselves for their duties by 
a gradual sinking of their physical 
strength." So expressed himself to Con- 
sul Stevens a most respectable master, an 
eX'Commander of Her Majesty's Navy, 
now commanding, as they are tauntingly 
called, " a self -finder," adding : " Some 
of us are provident enough to carry a 
few bags of biscuit and some barrels of 
junk as. a stand-by in case of need; but, 
resting as it does with the masters, they 
don't all care to do so, and it is simply 
fearful to ponder over what might accrue 
in the event of a breakdown in the 
engine-room, and inability to fetch .a 
.port for a fortnight." So thoroughly 
looked down upon-is this system, that 
masters who do not sail under it scarcely 
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associate with those who do ; and Consul 
Stevens has heard several of the former 
enjoin their mooring pilot " not to place 
their vessel near a self -finder for fear 
her men should invite themselves to 
dinner more frequently than is agree- 
able/' which, and the terms "bread- 
and-herringer," "the eternal f asters/ 1 
and such like appellations, are taunts 
severely felt by masters serving under 
the innovations, and sufficiently account 
for their isolation from their more fortu- 
nate brother commanders. — Fall Mall 

Gazette. 

Nautical Phrases. — It must not be 
thought that mariners know nothing of 
wine because they are willing to accept 
any port in a storm. There is no hair 
to be found on the mast-head. The 
mast is one of the bare poles which the 
ship scuds under in a storm. Don't ask 
the first mate why he has the sails 
" set," and the rigging ' ' standing. " It 
also would be imprudent to inquire the 
time of day by the larboard watch. The 
boatswain's pipe will not be lent to you 
to smoke. It is not necessary that you 
learn the art of self-defence in order to 
" box " the compass. 

Greenwich Hospital School. — An 
Order in Council making fresh regula- 
tions for this school has been signed by 
Her Majesty. Under it the number of 
boys in the school is raised from 800 to 
1,000, who are to be the sons of petty 
officers and seamen, and of non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates of marines, 
who have served or are now serving in 
the Royal Navy or Coastguard, and of 
other seafaring persons. A committee 
of selection appointed by the Lords of 
the Admiralty, will decide all claims for 
admission in the following order of pre- 
cedence, special consideration being 
given to length of service at sea : — 
(1) Orphans, both parents dead; (2) 
Sons of fathers killed, drowned, de- 
ceased, wounded, or seriously maimed 
in Her Majesty's service, or while em- 
ployed by Her Majesty on board a mer- 
chant ship or in action with an enemy, 



pirate or rebel; (Z) Those whose fathers, 
having served in the. Royal Navy or 
marines, are dead; (4) Those whose 
fathers are serving and whose mothers 
are dead ; (0) Sons of naval and marine 
pensioners, sons of seamen and marines 
now serving, both parents living; (6) 
Sons of seamen or marines entitled to 
the benefits of Greenwich Hospital, not 
included in the foregoing classes; (7) 
Sons of other seafaring persons. 

The sons of commissioned officers are 
not absolutely excluded, provided that 
the peculiar circumstances of their case 
render them eligible for the charity. 
Boys are eligible for admission between 
ten and thirteen years of age, and must 
be physically fit for sea service. Appli- 
cations for admission (which are to be 
made to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Greenwich Hospital Branch, London) 
will not be received until the boy is ten 
nor after eleven years, except under very 
special circumstances. Boys will be 
discharged on attaining thirteen years 
of age, unless they shall volunteer, with 
the consent of their parents or guar- 
dians, to enter the Royal Navy as boys, 
in which case they will remain in the 
school until fifteen, and then be entered 
for continuous service in the Boyal 
Navy. The school will in future be 
divided into two divisions, the selected 
(the highest) division, and the general. 
The selected will consist of eighty boys, 
who will be entered from the general 
division by competitive examination, 
and they will be required, on reaching 
the age of thirteen, to enter into an 
agreement to enter the Royal Navy »* 
the conclusion of their tuition in «"* 
capacities as they may be found best 
qualified to fill ; they will then be re- 
tained in the school until 14* years ot 
age. The education of the boys in the 
general division will comprise the nsm 
elements of a sound English education, 
alternating with practical seapanawP 
and other industrial occupations de- 
signed to prepare them for a seafaring 
life. In the selected division elementary 

mathematics and mechanics, narig"* 10 "' 
nautical astronomy, and French will do 
taught. 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SERMONS, &o. 



Tor the Shipwrecked Mariner* 9 Society. 



BLATCmNGTON, SUSSEX. — 

Sermon by Bey. B. N. Dennis 
(LifeMem.) 7 17 10 

C0LD8TEEAK.— Sermon by 
Rev. Aid. Nesbitt 2 19 

Conway. — A public meeting, and well 
attended, was held in the Beading Boom 
on the 17th of September, presided oyer 
ey Captain the Han. Francis Maude, 
R.N., chairman and vice-president of the 
Society, who pointed ont to the boatmen 
and fishermen the great advantages it 
offered to them by a small subscription 
<rf three shillings a year. The Rev. J. 
Oven prayed and spoke to them in 
Welsh. Mrs. Goode, widow of the late 
Dean of Bipon, was mainly instrumental 
in getting up the meeting ; and Mr. E. 
Bolton, who also took a prominent part 
and closed it with prayer, guaranteed 
the subscriptions of all the boatmen and 
fishermen of the place. A hand-bill, 
containg an appeal to them on behalf of 
the Society, is being translated and 
Panted in Welsh, for circulation 
throughout the principality. 

GOBtESTOir, NOBFOLK. — 

Collection after Leoture, 

September 15th, on "The 

Period," in the Public Hall, . 

Jy William Lovell, Esq., 

*k Alderman Touell, JUP., 

a the chair, supported by 

*f &*. G. W. Tomkins, 

Vl car of the parish, and 

**eral leading gentlemen . . 2 2 2 

^of Whithobn.— Pro- 
^aof a Begatta,per Mr. 
Ja8 'Duff 5 10 

^o»DOK.-^Sennon in St. 
*•***■ Cathedral, South- 
**«, per His Eminence Car- 
*»«* Manning (Life Gov.).. 32 



His Eminence took his text from the 
First Epistle general of St. John, viz. 
" God is love, and he that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God and God in him." 
After alluding at length to the great 
law of charity which should rule, all 
men, His Eminence appealed for aid 
towards the "Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society." On this subject he said : And 
now this brings me to the matter on 
which I wish to speak to you to-day ; I 
am about to ask your alms for as true a 
work of the love of God and your neigh- 
bour as can be set before you. It is 
wonderful that a charitable society for 
therelief of shipwrecked mariners should 
not be long ago in existence. When I 
look back I mourn that England, which 
for nearly 200 years has been the great- 
est maritime power in the world, should 
not have established this charity before 
it did. England, which for a hundred 
years I may say, has been the " Queen 
of the Sea" — whose sails have over- 
shadowed all waters — England, which 
has had a population of its sons afloat 
on the sea more numerous than any 
other people, with a marine of war equal 
to any three kingdoms, and with a com- 
mercial marine which exceeds that of all 
nations taken together on the face of the 
earth — England so immersed in all that 
belongs to the great deep, and to those 
who go down into it in the service of 
their country — England that has known 
year after year so many shipwrecked 
men, so many husbands and fathers 
drowned at sea, so many widows and 
orphans left desolate at home. 

And seeing all this, is it not strange 
that England should not have possessed, 
until 1839, an organised charity for the 
relief of shipwrecked mariners ? That 
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guoh should be the ease seems to be & 
marveL Ko doubt great charity was 
exercised before that time. Many loving 
hearts and prompt hands did all they 
could in times pas^ but there was no 
public recognition of the national duty 
— no organized system of charity for the 
relief of this great misery. There was 
no agency with its thousand hands ready 
to spread about in every direction to 
relieve the distress until that' year. It 
was reserved for a poor servant, who 
had been a sailor, reading the history of * 
wrecks to his master, to ask the ques- 
tion : " Is there no charity in existence 
out of which these poor shipwrecked 
men can be relieved P " and out of that 
question came the foundation of the 
"Shipwrecked Mariners' Society/' for 
which I ask your*«lms to-day. The 
first gift wade to it was half-a-crown, 
and like all good works it began, like the 
Incarnation of the Bon of God, in humi- 
litycafl&d poverty, and has prospered : so 
thifr *i this day it is incorporated by the 
public legislature and possesses a reve- 
nue which, though inadequate to its 
great needs, yet still a revenue of £30,000 
a year, making some apportionment to 
the work of charity which it has under- 
taken to discharge. 

And now, dear brethren, since the 
year 1839 this Society has had a Central 
Committee for its management, and it 
has called into existence an agency con- 
sisting of a thousand persons, scattered 
all over the kingdom — I may say the 
three kingdoms — in each point where 
disasters of the sea may occur or may 
become known, in order promptly and 
instantly, and with mutual intelligence, 
to carry out its beneficent design. In 
the last year alone not less than 10,000 
persons were assisted by this Society. I 
will read the words of the report itself, 
from which you will best learn the work 
performed. I may say it has two 
branches — the one is benevolent and 
charitable altogether, and the other is 
provident, whereby to encourage mari~ 
ners to look onward against the disasters 
that- may befall themselves and their 



families. The first operation of ttxe So- 
ciety is to board, lodge, and clothe, and 
to forward to their homes, or to their 
nearest consuls, all poor shipwrecked 
mariners, or other persons of every land 
and every 'tongue, who might be oast 
destitute on our coasts. 

Secondly, the Society is to assist 
seamen, whether of the Royal Navy or 
merchant service, fishermen, coastguards- 
men, pilots, boatmen^ apprentices. Hie 
subscribers to the. Society get replaced 
their clothes, boats, nets, Ac, whatever is 
necessary for. such poor people, . and 
which had been lost through storms or 
other accidents of the sea; end they 
also relieve the widows and orphans 
and aged parents of those who Lad been 
lost at sea. Thirdly, it is established to 
give gold and silver medals, and. hono- 
rary and pecuniary rewards, for any 
praiseworthy endeavours to save life 
from shipwreck on the sea, or abroad. 

I said just now that love of our neigh- 
bour was shown in a readiness to give 
our own temporal or bodily life to save 
our brother. Now this Society has for 
its' chief object to encourage and reward 
, these noble actions of heroic Belf -devo- 
tion. I believe I need not do any more 
than read a statement of what it hw 
effected since the year 1839. It has re- 
lieved 27,462 widows; and you know 
that " pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and the widows." This So- 
ciety has relieved widows to the number 
of 27,000, and it has relieved 62,400 
orphans.* And of aged parents who 
depended on loving sons, who were 
wrecked and lost at sea, there were 4,000 
relieved, making 84,000 altogether. And 
of shipwrecked persons— mariners, fish- 
ermen, pilots, boatmen, relieved from 
the great loss- they have endured, there 
were 147,000, making in all 241,910 who 
have been relieved by this Society alone. 
I do not think I need use any words to 
enforce this- charity. While you are 
sleeping at night with your closed win- 
dows, remember those out on the broad 
sea, and when you awake, offer up your 
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prayers for their safety. No nation of 
the world knows the afflictions of the 
sea and the distresses of shipwrecked 
men .better than England. Storms, and 
worse than storms — hidden rocks— sud- 
den fires— and, if it be possible, worse 
than these — the cupidity of men who 
send precious lives oat on the broad 
ocean in unseaworthy ships — it is against 
these distresses that yon are invited now 
to give your alms. His Eminenoe con- 
cluded by a forcible and eloquent appeal 
on behalf of the above truly charitable 
institution. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and 

Co 21 

Portion of balanoe left from 
the 'La Plata' Relief 
Fund, per Captain "W. M. 

Deacon, Treasurer 3 19 6 

Beaders of the Christian, per 

Messrs. Morgan and Scott 15 
The Kisses Bayly (Plymouth) 40 

Thomas B. Pugh, Esq 20 

The following legacies have been an- 
nounced or received : — . 
Commander W. H. Dickman, 

K.N., of Holloway 368 16 1 

Mrs. Wrightson (of York) . . 180 
lady Truro (Balance per 

Court of Chancery) 1,609 2 

Madame Bergonzi, of Bou- 
logne 100 

Mrs. Rohina Miller, of Edin- 
burgh 100 

Llandudno. — A meeting was held on 
the evening of the 7th of September, in 
the Masonic Hall. Captain the Hon. 
Francis Maude, R.N., vice-president and 
chairman of committee, presided. The 
ton. chairman was accompanied to the 
platform by the Rev. S. A. Walker, rec- 
tor of St. Mary-le-port, Bristol, and the 
&*. Mr. Willes, Baptist minister, of 
Uandudno. The proceedings were com- 
menced by the singing of the well- 
kwwn hymn for those at sea "Eternal 
father, strong to save," and prayer by 
&e Bay. Mr. Wffles. 

The hon. Chairman then proceeded to 
explain the nature and objects, of the 
80cie ty. After expressing his regret 



that, notwithstanding : the efforts thai 
had been made to secure the attendance 
of the sailors themselves, none of their 
bluejackets were visible, he went on to 
say that the society was begun in 1639, 
and that he had been connected with it 
from its birth. He remembered the first 
half-crown subscribed by the founder, 
while now it had £77,000 invested in the 
funds. Its objects were the relief of all 
persons wrecked on the coast of the 
United Kingdom; and relief was also- 
extended to the widows and orphans 
of members of the society who died' 
either at sea or at home. Having dwelt 
further upon the advantages of the so* 
ciety, the hon. chairman said that it 
had upwards of 1,000 honorary agents 
at the various seaports and scattered 
over the United Kingdom, and if any 
person were wrecked, he or she would at? 
once be sent to the nearest port or to 
their homes; while, if a corpse were 
washed on shore wearing one of the 
numbered medals issued to all the 
members of the society, as was not un- 
frequently the case, it would at once be 
identified by that, and the due relief 
promptly afforded to the widow. 

The chairman alluded to the Aged 
Merchant Seamen's Institution, founded 
under the auspices of the Society, which 
had contributed £5,000 towards the pur- 
chase of the house and grounds of the late 
Sir Culling Eardley, of Belvedere, and in 
which beautiful home upwards of 100 old 
seamen (many of whom had been master 
mariners or commanders of ships in 
their day) were peacefully spending 
their declining years, who, but for this 
benevolent assistance, would have been 
inmates of workhouses. He had hoped 
to have seen some gentlemen from Liver- 
pool at the meeting, for it was especially 
desirable to establish another institution 
similar to the " Belvedere " at or near 
Liverpool, and it had been his intention to 
bring the subject before them,f or if they 
would undertake such a work, the So- 
ciety, believing it would be of great 
benefit to their own seamen members in 
the northern ports, would gladly contri- 
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bate £5,000 for the purpose of establish- 
ing it. 

The. chairman was listened to with 
great interest, and upon the conclusion 
of his- remarks another suitable hymn 
haying been sung, 

The Bey. S. A. Walker addressed the 
meeting. He spoke of the noble and 
beneficent work of the Society in the 
relief of human distress, and pressed 
upon his hearers that all misery and 
'death was the fruit of sin, and that God 
in infinite love had provided for our 
deliverance through the Lord Jesus 
'■Christ. He spoke of the voyage and 
shipwreck of St. Paul, and the kindness 
shown to the castaways by the barbarous 
islanders at Melita, and compared it in 
an interesting manner to the voyage of 
life upon which we are all embarked,con- 
oluding a most appropriate address by 
urging all to see that on this journey 
they had "Christ with them in the vessel. ' ' 

Another suitable hymn was sung, and 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Walker conclu- 
ded the proceedings, after which a col- 



lection towards the objects of the Society 
was made. — Llandudno Register and 
Herald, September 11, 1875. 

Nobwiok. — Moiety of col- 
lection after harvest thanks- 
giving sermon, per Rev. F. 
Hildyard 2 2 9 

Pobtsot. — Proceeds from 
Sailors' Conversazione, per 
Mr. James Paterson 4 6 

Whitby. — Sermon by Rev. 
J. B. Brodrick, M.A., at 
Sneaton Church 2 

Yabmotjth. — Collections 
after Lectures at the Town 
Hall, by William Lovell, 
Esq., September 16th, sub- 
ject "Society;" Chairman, 
the Eight Worshipful the 
Mayor. On September 17th, 
subject, " The Period ; " 
Chairman, theDeputy Mayor, 
supported by the Mayor, 
C. Woolverton, by J. P. and 
F. W. Ferrier, Esq. (Hon. 
Agent) 6* 4 
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The following reward has been granted 
by the " Shipwrecked Mariners' Society" 
during the past quarter : — 

June 25. — Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, R.N., V.P., in the chair. 
. A letter was read from Mr. P. Maho- 
ney, Inspecting Coastguard at Killor- 
glin, enclosing a newspaper extract and 
various letters bearing testimony to the 
kindness and hospitality shown by 
Maurice Daly (the caretaker of a lonely 
island off the coast of Kerry), to Captain 



Blake and thirteen of the crew o! the 
1 Sydney Dacres, 1 which ship they had 
abandoned and landed from their boat 
on the island, where they were most 
kindly fed and sheltered by Daly oat of 
his scanty stock of provisions, but had 
received no acknowledgment whatever 
from the captain. 

The committee, considering the kind* 
ness and humanity displayed by Maurice 
Daly, unanimously awarded him the 
sum of £5. 



REWARDS FOR SAVING 

The following are the rewards granted 
by the National Lifeboat Institution 
during the past quarter : — 

July 1. — Thomas" Chapman, Esq., 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

Payments to the amount of £1,614 



LIFE ON THE COASTS. 

were made on some of the 250 lifeboat 
establishments of the society, including 
rewards to the crews of lifeboats for 
going out on service during the p*** 
month. The Carnsore and Wexford 
No. 1 Lifeboats had on a recent occasion 
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proceeded to the brig ' Shields,' of Cork, 
bound to that port from Troon, with a 
cargo of coal, which had grounded on 
the Mahon Bock, off the Coast of Wex- 
ford. The former boat remained by the 
vessel some time, and ultimately, at the 
request of the master, brought him and 
two other men ashore, the brig by that 
time rolling very heavily as the tide 
vent down. The Ramsgate, Bhosoolyn, 
Valentia, and Tramore Lifeboats had 
also been launched in reply to signals of 
distress from different vessels, which, 
however, did not ultimately require their 
services. A reward was also granted to 
the crew of a shoreboat which put off 
from St. Justinian, and saved the crew 
of two men of the smack * Turtle Dove.' 
of Milford, which was wrecked in Bam- 
say Sound^Pembrokeahire, on the 2nd of 



August 5. — Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The Committee expressed their deep 
sympathy with the family of the poor 
men who perished while attempting to 
launch the Ijflessingland sailing lifeboat, 
on the 15th tilt., and voted 150 guineas 
in aid of the local subscription now being 
raised on their behalf. The Committee 
also granted £48 10s. to the lifeboat 
crew and helpers, together with the 
thanka of the institution inscribed on 
vellum, to Captain Charles S. P. Wood- 
nine, E.N., inspecting commander of 
the coastguard, and Mr. Thomas Atkins, 
coastguard chief officer at Kessingland, 
m acknowledgment of their highly 
praiseworthy services on the occasion. 
Other rewards to the amount of £75 
were also granted to the crews of dif- 
ferent lifeboats for services rendered 
during the past month. 

The Frazerburgh lifeboat had done 
good work on a recent occasion, when 
she put off while the wind was blow- 
ing a strong gale from the N.N.E,, 
and a heavy sea running, and safely 
landed the crew of five men of the 
^stressed schooner ' Villager,' of Inver- 
ness. 

The Qorleston . lifeboat was instru- 



mental during a strong northerly wimj, 
in bringing safely to harbour the coal- 
laden vessel 'Sophia,' of Hull, which 
had gone on the North Sand, near Tar- 
mouth ; some shoreboats had previously 
gone to her assistance, but returned to 
shore after some time in a disabled 
state. 

A reward of £5 was also voted to the 
crew of a pilot-boat of Qorleston, for 
saving some of the crew of the schooner 
* Shepherdess, 1 of Lowestoft, who had 
taken to their boat oh their vessel 
foundering near the Corton Sand. 
Payments amounting to £1,645 Were* 
likewise made on various lifeboat estab- 
lishments. 

Sept. 2.— Sir Edward Perrott, Bart., 
V.P., in the chair. 

Payments to the amount of £725 were, 
ordered to be made on some of the life- 
boat establishments of the society, in- 
cluding rewards to the crews of lifeboats 
for going out on service during the past 
month. The Lossiemouth lifeboat was- 
instrumental this week in saving the 
crew of two men of the sloop ' Helen,' 
of Stornoway, which drove ashore in a. 
strong wind from the N.N.E., and a 
heavy sea. The Frazerburgh lifeboat 
was also the means on Tuesday, during, 
a severe gale from N.N.W., of saving 
the crews, numbering twelve men, of 
three fishing smacks in distress in that 
bay. One of the vessels was upset by 
the heavy seas, and her crew would ine- 
vitably have been drowned in the ab- 
sence of the lifeboat. The Qorleston 
lifeboat had rendered good service to the 
distressed sloop * Sophia,' of Hull ;• that 
vessel had gone on the North Sand, near 
Yarmouth, and two shore boats went to 
her assistance and put four men on 
board, but whilst alongside the boats 
were broken adrift by the sea and partly 
filled, and had to return to shore. Aa 
they were not able to reach the vessel 
again, the lifeboat was launched, and 
after four or five hours' work she waft 
successful in bringing the smack and 
those on board into harbour. The pip* 
ceedings then terminated* 
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•BELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &o. 

Leave thy fatherless children. I will preserve them alive; and let 

THY WIDOWS TRUST IN ME. — JEREMIAH XLIX* 11. 

^ L 

Statement of Relief afforded by the "Shipwrecked Mariners 9 Beoiety" to Fishermen 
and Mariners, to assist to restore their Boats or Clothes, and to the Widows, Orphans, 
and Aged Parents of the Browned, $c+ between the 1st June and 31st August, 1875. 

I i i 1 m . t ■ pi II 

Not*. — In the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Royal Navy, Transport, 
or Merchant Servioe; MM master mariner; A apprentice : 9 fisherman; PB pilot and boat- 

The figures following signify the amount of 



man: W widow] O orphan; A.P aged parent, 
relief, and Agenoy where it was given. 



£ 8. d. 



£ s. d. 



8M, 1M31, 5W, 
60, 1 AP ... 69 14 

1W : 8 

1M 2 10 

1W, 10 5 6 

1W ; 9 16 

1 M, 1 W, 2 0, 

1AP 21 5 

2M, 1MM 8 12 

11C 2 12 

1 MM, 1 W, 4 O 18 17 

2M, 1MM 8 10 

1 M, 1 AP, 1 F 7 17 

1AP 7 5 

1 MM, 2 W 20 17 

1W, 10 6 6 

1MM 2 7 

1PB 1 15 

1 W, 6 6 15 

1W,1 5 

3P 2 14 

1PB 1 10 

3 M 10 2 

2AP 11 5 

1W, 3 14 8 

1W, 2 6 15 

1M 5 

2F,1PB 10 5 

1W 4 6 

1M 4 

1 W, 10 6 11 

1 W, lO 3 15 

1W, 2 7 10 

1AP 5 16 

1W 6 10 

1W.20 11 12 

1W, 2 7 10 

1PB 7 10 

1 W 9 

1M,1W,4 0... 19 17 

1PB 3 2 

2W, 3 16 5 

1MM, 1W,60, 

» F 23 18 

1W.10 * 6 12 



London. 
Aberdeen. 
Aberdovey. 
3 Aberystiwith. 
Appledore. 

Arbroath. 
6 Bacton. 

6 Bangor {WdUs) 
6 Barlochan. 
Barnstaple. 
6 Barra, 
6 Benbecula. 
Berwick. 
6 BVyth. 
3 Boston. 
6 Braunton. 
Bridgwater. 
Brightlingsea 
Brixham. 
6 Buckie. 
Bumham. 

6 Cardiff. 

Cardigan. 
9 Carnarvon. 
Colchester. 
Cowes. 

7 Deal. 

Devoran. 
Dvnas Gross. 
3 Douglas. 
Exmouth. 
Falmouth. 
Fareham. 
Faversham. 
6 Flint. 
Fowey. 
Fmmilode^ 
Oarmouth. 
6 Glasgow. 
6 Gravesend. 
Greenock. 

9 Grimsby. 
6 Guernsey. 



1W 9 5 

2W,1AP 17 5 

1W 6 

1M 3 5 

1M, 2W 12 17 

IF 5 

1M 1 10 

1M,1MM,1W, 

2 17 17 

2W, 10 20 10 

2W, 2 21 15 

9M, 3W, 7 0... 47 2 
12M,1MM,2W 40 12 
1M, 1W,10... 10 5 

3W, 10 38 15 

1M, 1MM 6 15 

1MM 2 15 

IF 2 12 

1 W, 1 0, 1 AP 8 6 

1W 8 5 

2W.50 26 13 

1W 9 10 

1M, 1MM 6 10 

IF 4 

1PB 1 17 

1W 8 10 

1 W, 3 9 12 

I M, 2 W, 2 13 12 

II M, 2 MM, 10 
W, 12 0,1 AP, 
1F,1PB 142 16 

1W 9 10 

1W, 10. 4 13 

1MM,2W...... 12 15 

4M, 1MM, 1W 18 
1W,60, 1AP22 5 

1W ' 7 6 

1AP 8 6 

1M, 1 MM .,.;;, 7 2 

2M,1F ,. 6 2 

I'M, 1 W t 2 0... 8 12 
1M, 1AP ...... 8 17 

1M 4 2 

2F 3 

1AP 3 6 

1 MM 1 15 



Hartlepool 
t) Hull. 
Instow. 
Inverness. 
6 Ipswich. 
Jnhn&Qmk 
Kincardine. 

6 Kirkcaldy. 
KirkwaU. 
Leith. 
6 Lerwick. 
6 Liverpool. 
Lossiemouth. 

Lowestojk 

Lynn. 
O Lynmouth. 
6 Jsytham. 
3 Maldon. 
Maryport- 
9 Montrose. 
O Mousehole. 
Newcastle. 
O Newhavsn- 
6 Newport^) 
' Newport^) 
6 New Quay[$ 
6 NewQuayffl 



N. 8hielto. 
Pembroke. 
9 Peterhead. 
Plymouth. 
Poole. 
PortDinorvM 

Ptyrthcatd. 

Port St Mam 

6 Portsmouth* 

6 Ramsey. 

6 Bamsgate. 

6 Reawich 

6 B. H. W- 

StVrgf'flF 
Sandwich. 

aawulenfoot- 
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4 

IP 2 

1AP 3 

1W,2 6 

IP 

IM, 1W,40... 12 
18 M. 8 MM, 
8 W, 14 O, 

1PB 154 

3W, 3 29 

1W,30 15 

1W 9 

23 M, 5 MM, 15 

W, 30 236 

1M.1MM 7 



5 

16 
15 
10 
12 



5 
2 

6 
0. 

3 





d.. • 

Scarborough. 

OSciUy. 

Seaham. 

SeUey. 

6 Solva. 



8. Shields. 
6 Staxthes. 
3 Stonehaven. 
Stranraer. 

9 Sunderland. 
Swansea. 



im, imm: 

1PB 

IM r 

1W.40 

IM 

IM, lW..v 

IM 

2M,1MM,2W, 
2 0, 2 F ...... 

IP ; 

1 W, 7 

1AP....— - 

1W 

2M,2MM, 6W 



£ s. a. 

8 Teignmouth. 

4 15 Thurso. 

3 10 O Torquay. 

12 10 Toe. 

2 12 6 Watchet . . 

6 5 Weymouth. 

1 17 6 WhaUay. 

28 Whitby. 

2 3 Wick. 
26 16 8 Wisbech. 
"4 Wivenhoe. 

6 Workington. 

28 15 Yarmouth. 



Sdtollbt of Belief dubino the fast Qt7ab»eb. — Widows, 115; Orphans, 176 ; 
Aged Parents, 16 ; Master Mariners, 29 ; Mariners and Apprentices, 124 ; Fisher- 
men, 22 ; Pilots and Boatmen, 9 ; Shipwrecked persons— Subscribers, 171 ; and 
Non-Subscribers, 154 ; in all, 816 persons relieved, at an expense, inclusive of 
that in the succeeding tables, of £4,671 6s. 10d. ! 

Safety while Bathing. — Mr. W. H. Morris, Clifden House, near Brentford, 
writes : " The lamentable bathing accident at Rhyl will, I doubt not, induoe both 
schoolmasters and parents to make more adequate provision for the safety of their 
boys while bathing. Permit me, therefore, to call attention to the seaman's belt, 
invented by Captain Ward, B.N., and sanctioned by the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion. I have had this belt in use for ten years, and being accustomed almost daily, 
during the bathing season, to take from thirty to forty boys, of all ages, into deep 
water, I can testify to its value and efficiency. It is free, from the objections 
commonly urged against swimming belts, since it cannot slip from its place, is very 
durable, and costs only five shillings. I find, moreover, that boys (especially the 
timid) learn to swim more rapidly with the belt than without it. The only pre- 
caution required is to see that the belts are properly adjusted before allowing the 
hoys to enter the water. By this simple means bathing, now the dread of many 
schoolmasters, may be rendered both safe and enjoyable." 

A Gallant Deed. — It is with as much pleasure as pride that we have to reoord 

& gallant deed performed by Lieut. Brenton, B.N. This, we believe, is not the 

first occasion on which this officer has distinguished himself. On Wednesday, 

August 18, during the operation of the senior torpedo class (from the ' Vernon ' 

school ship) in Porchester Creek, laying down mines, as the wires attached to 

the mines veered out of the boat, the tide (a strong ebb) taking the mine and wires 

under the boat's bottom at a tremendous speed, one of the coBs caught the feet of 

a seaman, named Patterson, and threw him overboard. . The class, or as many as 

could do so, caught hold of the man, some holding the others, everyone helping to 

keep the poor fellow above water, it taking their united efforts. Still, with the 

weight of mine and wires sweeping under the boat one way, the officers in the boat 

holding him in the other, it was almost tearing him asunder, yet he bore the 

horrible torture bravely, for when asked if he could not clear his feet, he made 

'answer, " The only way to clear them is to cut them off." The man was entangled 

in such a manner that he was swept under the boat's bottom, and great difficulty 

**■ «*perienced in keeping his head above water, but nothing could now save him but 

clearing the wire from his feet, or, as he quietly observed, by cutting his feet off, when 

lieutenant Reginald Brenton, of the 'Excellent/ could stand it no longer. Over- 

Jpard he went, dived under the boat, hauled up from below, and threw one bite of 

the wire clear of the man's feet, he then came up and asked the man if he was 

clear. The poor fellow said one foot was ; the Lieutenant went down again, and 

^jcceeded in clearing the other foot. The poor fellow was now hauled into ttye 

"°&t ; the foot dropped as he was landed, showing it was broken from the leg $ 

soma splints were improvised from sticks, &o., and he was sent to H.M.S., 4 Asia 9 

«fr surgical attendance. 
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BELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CHEWS. 



"There is sorrow on the 8 e a/'— Jeremiah xlix. 23. 



Ths Crews of the following Vessels, wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Secretary at the Central Office and Honorary Agents of 
the "Shipwrecked Mariners' Society," between the 1st June, and 81st 
August, 1875. 



Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 




Poole 

Colchester 

Wick. 

London 


& ■ d. 
18 6 

ll 18 6 
12 6 
IB tf 




Liverpool 
Bristol 


£ s. d. 
1 10 6 


Bertha 


4 3 




dwna H^fty ,„„. 


8. Shields 4 4 






Hull 1 1 1 • 












* The whole of the officers (with the exception 
of Captain Macaulay and Mr. Moore, the purser) 
and crew of the wrecked mail steamship 'Boyne,' 
numbering in all 110, and 86 of the passengers, 
armed at Southampton in the steamship ' Guern- 
sey,' Captain G. Day, from St. Malo. One of the 
'Boyne's ' passengers, named Reed, had arrived an 
hour or two previous in the steamship ' Wolf/ 
from Havre. As the ' Guernsey ' steamed into the 
docks rounds of hearty cheering congratulating 
them on their safety were exchanged between the 
shipwrecked crew and a body of their fellow-sea- 
men, who had congregated on the deck of the B. 
M. Company's ■teamship ' Minho.' The wreck of 
the ill-fated iliip was not, as had been hoped, 
totally unaccompanied with loss of life, as two of 
the coaltrimmers, named Sandiford and Speary, 
were drowned in their bunks. There was also a 
.rumour that one passenger was missing, but the 
officers positively state that every passenger was 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

Mo written narrative could be procured, but 
from conversations with some of the officers and 
passengers as soon as they landed from the 
'Guernsey ' it appears that from the time of the 
* Boyne ' leaving Lisbon, on Wednesday, the 11th 
inst., she had fine weather up to half-past 1 1 o'clock 
on Friday morning, when it came on thick. They 
were, however, able to take observations on board, 
and to shape a good course IS miles west of 
Ushsnt. The engines were kept going at full 
speed, which was 18 knots an hour. At 5 o'clock 
in the evening soundings were taken with the 
lead, when the steamer was found to be in about 
76 fathoms of water. At half-past 7 the lead-line 
was east along, all ready for again taking sound- 
ings, and in a lew minutes the forward look-out 
man called out, " Rocks ahead I " Captain Macau- 
lay, who was on the bridge, immediately ordered 
the engines to be stopped and the helm put hard 
aport The ship partially cleared the rocks, which 
took her just ahead of the bridge. This was about 
a quarter or 20 minutes to 8 on Friday evening. 
Captain Macaulay then gave orders for the boats 
to be lowered, and the passengers and crew were 
all safely got into them without the slightest 
confusion, Captain Macaulay remaining on ooard 
till the last. At this time there were little breakers 
or rollers on the weather side of the ship, but 
otherwise the sea was calm. The boats were all 
ordered to the leeward of the ship, and some men 
• came up from a diving cutter at work close at 
hand, and a passing barque also came up and 



rendered assistance. The captain sent off signali 
of distress, and the boats of the ' Boyne' were 
piloted into Molenes Bay by the men from the 
cutter. As soon as he saw them all safely oft; 
Captain Macaulay returned to the ' Boyne/ sod 
remained on board all night. On their arrival at 
Molenes, the passengers and crew were takes 
into the nouses of the inhabitants, who paid then 
great attention. On Saturday morning, at day- 
break, the steamer's lifeboats were manned ass 
sent back from the island to the ship, under 
chnrge respectively of Mr. Brander (the cow 
officer), Mr. Buckler (third officer), and Mr. Tar- 
son (fourth officer), the second officer (Mr.Batler) 
being left on shore to take care of the other boato 
and the men. The French officials took charge of 
the steamer and everything on board on Saturday 
morning, and during the day got on shore some 
of the passengers* baggage, which was macs 
damaged by immersion, and delivered it to toe 
several owners. The specie and a part of the 
mails were also saved, the remainder of the maito 
being rescued on a subsequent day. It is stated 
that the water was up over the deck within to 
hour after the vessel struck. One of the officers 
says that when he last left the ship, the mam 
deck was visible above water. The divers who 
had been sent down reported that the rocks woe 
clean through the bottom of the vessel, and j» 
hopes were entertained of her recovery. The 
people who arrived in the ' Guernsey ' were tent 
on from Molenes to Brest and St Malo, and os 
reaching Southampton were forwarded to then 
homes. , 

If we can put out of consideration for a momen 
the absence of vigilance to which the loss of the 
' Boyne' was apparently due, we can look apes 
the remainder or the history with unmingled grata* 
cation. The British Merchant Service mar be 
congratulated on the admirable discipline, cool- 
ness, and readiness shown by the officers and crew, 
and upon the improvement in those mechanical 
appliances by which a sudden peril of this sort » 
adequately encountered. In both psitieulsrstbe 
eircumstances of the loss of the 'Boyne' contrail 
very favourably with those of the wreck of us 
• Schiller.' In the disaster off Stilly the pasien- 
gers obeyed no command, and did not attempt » 
preserve the order without which the djseobaita- 
tion of hundreds of people from a sinking "*J 
becomes an impossibility. That painful ■*■" * 
panic was most unlike the scene presented J* 
week when the ' Boyne ' was going to pieces. B* 
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Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
ol relief. 


Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Dispatch 


Dartmouth 

London 

Dundee 

Aberdeen 

N. Shields 

Salcombe 

Whitby 

Harwich 

Teignmouth 

London 

Swansea 

N. Shields 

Blyth 

Kewcastle 

Exeter 

Shields 

Scarboro* 

Yarmouth 

Bochester 

Lerwick 


£ a. d. 

6 14 6 
110 
6 
16 
2 8 
4 
2 
2 6 

2 
6 

3 
10 
2 5 
2 2 6 
10 

2 8 
19 16 6 

3 6 

10 
2 6 

1 12 
11 


Linnet 


Yarmouth 

Newcastle 

Plymouth 

Llanelly 

London 

Sunderland 

London 

Chester 

London 

Dundee 

Cowes 

Lowestoft 

Hull 

Glasgow 

Padstow 

Sunderland 


£ s. d. 

12 
12 6 


Ereline 


Leader ,.., 


Electra 


Liberty 


2 6 
1 10 
12 


Essex 


Marie Elizabeth 
Majestic 


Ethel 


Excelsior 


Number 2 


5 10 


fanny 


Perseverance 





Globe 


Prince of Waterloo ... 
Russell 


4 2 

1 16 


Henrietta Grieve ... 


Heiress 


Said 


1 17 6 


Hilda " ' 


Scotland 


13 6 
16 


Henrietta 


Sir Edward 


Henry Beed 

Henry 


Susan . 


1 14 8 
18 


Jos. Straker 


Surprise 


10 

17 


John Murray , . 


John Tennant . . . 


Shepherdess 


12 


Jane Junes 


Sophia 


18 


Jim Crow . , 


Simcoe 


16 


James . . 


S. M. C 


2 10 


Kalamazoo 


Zorllla 


16 4 
5 8 


Iflcy Compton 


• 









tte difference may be in part accounted for by the 
act that the ' Boyne's • boats were lowered at 
once vithont the slightest hitch, were cleared 
from the ship with perfect regularity and returned 
» order to take in the passengers and crew, who 
embarked as their names were called one by one. 
Un board the ' Schiller ' the panie and defiance of 
iiucipline were aggravated by the mismanagement 
« the ship'a boats, only one of which, it will be 
iwaembered, did any service in the way of saving 
we from the wreck. The activity and high state 



of discipline exhibited by the crew of the ' Boyne ' 
would, perhaps, have availed little if the passen- 
gers had seen their only means of safety suns: 
before their eyes. The invention or adaptation of 
tackle which can be used successfully for lowering 
boats at sea upon an emergency should not be 
passed over as a small matter ; it is to the credit 
of the owners of the ' Bovne' that proper provision 
was made, and of the officers and crew of the ship 
that it was promptly and efficiently employed. 



^ives Lost at Sea. — Mr. Thomas Gray, of the Board of Trade, writes to 

foe Times : " Will you allow me to say a few words as to the passage in your 

leader of to-day in which you say that ' five thousand seamen go to the bottom 

every year*? Mr. Plimsoll puts the number at 6,927. The average number 

tf all persons drowned at sea, taking the returns for five years ended December, 

1872, is 2,425, and that number includes passengers as well as crews lost or missing 

from British ships all over the world. The number of all lives lost by casualties 

to British ships during the year ended June, 1874, is 4,416, inoludihg passengers 

and missing crews. It is thus 1,991 above the annual average. Of this ezoess of 

1.991 lives lost in the year, I may mention that 821 and 420 respectively were lost 

k Coolie ships abroad. Those two losses alone account for 1,241 of the 

1,991 lives. As tegards the loss of 2,381 lives in 150 missing ships, I should 

tike to point out that the 150 ships and the 2,381 missing men are included 

k the 4,416, and also that 69 of those 150 missing ships were known to have been 

c k8sed ships ; the remainder were not known to be olassed, but many of them 

^ight have been. It is a fact that with the 150 missing ships there are also 2,381 

Bussing men. Of these 1,462 are missing in classed ships, and 919 in the others. 

The vhole number of seamen's lives lost is 2,958, not 6,927. I make no remark 

°a the causes of this deplorable loss of life, or as to the remedy that may be 

needed ; but I trust you will allow me to publish through your columns a correct 

'fatement of the numbers. " 
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A THANKFUL HEAET. 

At a dinner-table in the cabin of an English steamboat there sat a conceited 
young man, who thought he displayed his own importance by abasing every- 
thing placed before him. A clergyman present remonstrated with him, but in 
vain. Even on deck he continued his complaints of the ill-cooked, unsavoury 
fare, until the clergyman, thoroughly disgusted, turned away, and, walking 
down the steerage, noticed an old man, in his homespun and well-worn 
shepherd's plaid, crouching behind the paddle-box, where he thought himself 
unobserved. He took from his pocket a piece of dry bread and cheese, and, 
laying them down before him, reverently took off his blue bonnet — his white, 
thin hair streaming in the wind — clasped his hands together, and blessed God 
for His mercy. In the great Giver's hands lie gifts of many kinds, and to the 
scantiest dole of this world's fare we oftentimes see added that richer boon— a 
grateful heart. ■ 

A YOUNG SAILOB'S GRATITUDE. 

Some years ago a young sailor, ragged, shoeless, and penniless, begged 
permission one night to sleep in the stable at the " White Lion," Monsel, near 
Godalming. The ostler gave him leave ; but the master hearing of it, ordered 
him off the premises. 

The ostler, who had perhaps been in Jack's circumstances, recommended 
' him to apply at a widow's cottage in the village, which he did. 

The widow gave him shelter in her cottage, some straw for a hed, a basin of 
milk for supper, and another for breakfast next morning, and sixpence to help 
him on his way to London; desiring him to call on her daughter (who was 
oook at the " Castle," at Kingston) for further assistance. 

A few weeks afterwards the widow received a letter, desiring her to meet a 
person on particular business, at the " Spur Inn," in the Borough. After 
consulting with her neighbours about the formidable journey, she undertook 
it, and was met at the inn by an elderly gentleman and a young one. The 
latter offered to shake hands with her. She said he had the advantage of her. 

"Do you not know nie, mother ? M said the youth; "did you not give me 
shelter, supper, &c. when I was weary and destitute? I have not forgotten it 
I had run away from my friends, been to sea, and was returning home in that 
state, when you showed me so much kindness. And now my uncle is come 
with me to settle on you ten pounds per annum for life." 

This was done, and received by the widow as long as she lived. 

The above can be attested by persons living at Monsel, and by a relation of 
the widow now living.— Sailors* Magazine. 
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id the barbarous people ihoired ui no little klndneai'; lor they kindled a Ore, and received 
•err one, became o( the present rain, and bccsuis of the eold. And when Paul bad gathered 
ndla of slicks and laid them on the fl», there came a viper out of the heat, and fastened 
da hand."— ACTS xsvlil. 2, 3, to. 
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THE KOYAX NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 
(Continued from, page 127, Vol. XXII.) 

f F Henry the Fifth had] applied his great talents to the 
improvement of his people and the encouragement of industry 
at home, instead of wasting the wealth and energies of the 
i nation in foreign wars for objects of personal aggrandizement, 
he wonld have proved a great benefactor to bis country, and 
would have merited the gratitude of mankind. To the wars 
with. France, commenced by Edward III., made popular by repeated suc- 
cesses, and continued at intervals through the four following reigns, may 
h traced that feeling of rivalry and hostility between the two nations which 
lias continued almost to the present day, and has led to so much misery 
"id bloodshed. Destructive and mischievous as these wars were, they yet 
seemed to establish one fact of no little importance as regards the condition 
of the people, that the feudal system had become so much weakened as no 
longer to serve for the defence of the kingdom. When Henry proceeded 
to France, instead of relying, as his predecessors had done, upon the 
feudal retainers of the crown, and the nobility and great territorial lords, 
lie was compelled to issue a commission of array, empowering certain 
persons therein named to review all freemen able to bear arms in the 
several counties, and to array and keep them in readiness to repel an 

* Abridged from an unfinished History of the Boyal Navy, by Sir N. H. Nicholas, 
Caasell'a " History of England," " Battles by Land and Sea," and other aourcea. 
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~ enemy. Personally, however, Henry had not thfe shadow of a claim to the 
throne of France. 

The Emperor Sigismnnd being expected in England, ships were ordered 
on the 7th of April, 1416, to 1>e impressed for his passage from Calais j and 
arrangements were made for receiving him with great honour. He arrived 
in London on the 7th of May, and remained several months in this country, 
with the hope of effecting a peace between England and France. In the 
spring the French, under the Count of Armagnac, invested Harfleur with 
a large army ; and a formidable fleet having been collected — in which were 
eight large carracks hired from the Genoese, the naval mercenaries of 
Europe — under the command of the Bastard of Bourbon and SirBobinetde 
Braquemont, Admiral of France, part of these vessels proceeded to the 
mouth of the Seine, and blockaded the port. Another part of the French 
fleet came into the Channel, where none dared oppose them, and after 
doing much injury to the English shipping, they appeared off Southampton, 
and for several days endeavoured to destroy the King's ships with their 
engines, or to set them on fire ; but being repulsed, they went to the 
Isle of Portland, from which most of the inhabitants had fled, burnt the 
houses, and then attempted to land on several parts of the coast, though 
with little success, for they were everywhere resisted, and received as much 
harm as they inflicted. 

No time was lost in raising an army, and equipping 1 a fleet at 
Southampton, for the relief of Harfleur and the defence of the realm* 
In April ships and seamen were ordered to assemble at Orwell ; and 
on the 14th of May, a general' array of fencible men was directed to be 
made, and beacons to be erected, because the French and Genoese were on 
the western coast. 

As the Admiral of England was then Governor of Harfleur} John Earl 
of Huntingdon was, on the 5th of May, constituted the King's lieutenant, 
to conduct men-at-arms and archers to the eastern and western ports in the 
King's present voyage on the sea against the enemy ; and John Lord Clif- 
ford and Sir Edward Courtenay received similar commissions on the same 
day, to command their own retinues of forty men-at-arms and one hundred 
archers each, under the Earl of Huntingdon. Ships were ordered to be 
impressed Tor these services ; ' and power was given to the Earl of Hunting- 
don to guard the sea in the south and west, and to Lord Clifford in the north. 
For the protection of the Irish Sea, the Council intended to speak parti- 
cularly to the King about a barge of Chester, wnich was to be filled with 
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men-at-arms and other fighting men. , By thpir instructions, dated May 
12th, 1416, the Earl of Huntingdon and Sir Edward Gourtenay ywte 
directed to abstain from injuring the people of Portugal, Denmark, Sweden,. 
Norway, Holland, and Prussia, or other allies or confederates of the 
King, and to refrain also from injuring the subjects of the King of Castile 
and Leon, or of Flanders, against the existing truces with those States. 
They were commanded, as soon as they had mustered their followers, to 
hasten to Harfleur with provisions and stores for its defence, after landing 
which, they were to proceed to the southward for the guard of the sea, 
attacking the French, and defending the King's subjects with all their 
might. During their voyage they- were forbidden to touch at any port, 
unless driven by storms ; and in that ease they were to return to sea as 
Boon as possible. In case they captured any ships that were probable 
neutrals, they were to keep them and their cargoes in safety until the King 
had determined what should be done with them. The King's brother, the 
Bake of Bedford, with many earls and barons, bannerets and knights,. 
were engaged to serve against the French. 

Henry had, with his characteristic gallantry, determined to command 
the expedition in person ; and on the 20th of June Sir Edward Courtenay 
was directed to detain the ships then at Southampton until the King ar- 
rived there ; and all persons who had received wages to serve %t sea with 
the King were commanded on the 20th' of July to repair to that port 
without delay. On the 6th of that month, Thomas, Lord Morley, the 
grandson of Edward the Third's Admiral at Sluys and Espagnols sur Mer, 
was appointed Admiral of the fleet and leader of the men-at-arms, going 
from London and other ports to Southampton. After sending his royal 
gaest the Emperor to Leeds Castle, the King went to Southampton ; and 
intelligence was brought to him that the French were blockading Ports- 
mouth, to prevent a junction between the ships in that harbour with those 
at Southampton, and that they had attempted to make a descent on the Isle 
of Wight 

It was only in compliance with the urgent request of the Emperor and 

of his own Council, that Henry abandoned his intention of proceeding to 

Harfleur with the expedition ; and on the 22nd of July he entrusted it to 

the Duke of Bedford, by constituting him .his lieutenant to conduct the 

men-at-arms andr archers at sea against the enemy ; but it was still called 

"The King's voyage;" and. on the 26th of that month Sir Walter 

Hunger&rd wag. appointed Admiral of the Duke's fleet. 

b2 
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Bedford sailed for Harfleur early in August, but part of his vessels were 
forced by contrary winds and stormy weather into the Camber. The ships 
at length re-united, and anchored off Beaohy Head ; and, the wind having 
become favourable, the fleet weighed, and arrived at the mouth of the 
Seine in the evening of Friday, the 14th of August. The Duke's ship 
-anchored for the night, and he caused lights to be hoisted to indicate his 
position to the fleet. Information was then brought to the Prince, by small 
row-boats, of the force and situation of the enemy's fleet ; but he resolved 
to attack it on the following day. Orders were accordingly sent to all the 
captains that as soon as he set his sail in the morning, all the ships should 
do the same, and follow him towards the enemy. 

With the dawn, on the 15th of August, the French fleet appeared in sight. 
Divine service having been performed on board the English ships in the 
best manner it could be done, they weighed, made sail towards the enemy, 
and prepared for battle. The French, no less eager for the conflict, ad- 
vanced boldly in their " sea- castles " to meet their adversaries. From 
the distance between the two fleets, calms, or light winds, or from these 
causes combined, it was not until about nine o'clock that the action began. 
The barges, or, as one of the chroniclers calls them, alluding to their fore 
and stern castles, the " turreted ships," then came violently into contact 
and the crews fastened them to each other by cables, chains, and hooks. 
As on previous occasions, the height of the Genoese carracks afforded them 
great advantage over the low-built English ships ; and it is said that the 
<people on their decks could hardly reach the soldiers in their lofty vessels 
. with their lances. The conflict was very severe : fighting hand-to-hand, 
-or, to use the words of a contemporary writer, " man to man, lance to 
lance, arrow to arrow, dart to dart, stone to stone, iron masses to lead," 
-success depended entirely upon courage and physical strength, and in such 
-contests the English have almost always been victorious. After a san- 
guinary action of five or six hours, some of the French ships were carried 
by boarding ; on seeing which, the other vessels endeavoured to separate 
themselves from their opponents, and such as succeeded hoisted their sails 
and took to flight. 

Three great carracks and many smaller vessels, with all their crews, were 
captured, and a hulk was sunk. The remainder of the French fleet escaped 
into Honfleur, whither the English were prevented from pursuing them, on 
account of the sands and other dangers of the coast. The largest of the 
carracks, which one writer says was called, from her size, and probably 
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from her colour, the * Mountnegrie,' and which is said by another 
writer to have been called the * Mother of all,' in her efforts to escape, 
struck Hpon the sands and foundered. A carrack which had been driven 
about some days before the battle, drifted from her anchors, and was like- 
wise wrecked: 1,500 of the French were killed, and about 400 made 
prisoners, while the English did not lose more than 100 men. For some 
days the corpses of the slain were seen floating on the sea " as if they were 
seeking for other burial than that of the fishes." None of the English 
chroniclers, except Hardyng (whose account cannot be relied upon), gives 
any idea of the force of the two fleets'; and though cannon had become a 
common implement of war, it is nowhere said that guns were used in the 
action, The French writers give a few additional particulars of the en- 
gagement, and admit that their fleet was completely defeated. Mongr 
trelet briefly observes, thai the Duke of Clarence (not Bedford) sailed, 
from Sandwich with 300 vessels full of English, whom he led to Harfleur 
and destroyed the French navy, under the command of the Constable of 
France. St. Bemy says that four carrack s ran away; that the other 
snips were captured ; that Sir John de Braquemont, the son of the Admiral: 
of France was slain, and that the Bastard of Bourbon was made prisoner 
and brought to England. Des Ursins states that the French had nine 
large ships in the action, but that they had not half men enough ; that 
part of their crews were Genoese cross-bowmen ; that the Viscount of 
Nisbonne, the Lords Montenay and Beaumanoir, and the Bastard of Bour- 
Don were in the fleet ; that they found the English in fine order and con- 
dition; that two of the French ships were taken and two foundered, and 
that the remainder proceeded to Brest. The Archbishop consoles himself 
for the discomfiture of his countrymen by observing, that if the English 
had the honour they lost many men. 

No English person of rank is known to have fallen, nor has an especial 
commendation of the merits of any individual been found, except of Lord 
Horley, who, as will afterwards be stated, died before he returned to 
England. 

The action was fought in sight of the garrison of Harfleur, and when 
the Duke of Bedford proceeded to land the provisions and stores, the 
enemy's galleys came between the harbour and the fleet to prevent his 
doing so ; but the Duke, with some small rowing- vessels, drove them into 
Harfleur. Not much reliance is to be placed on facts when history is 
related in verse ; but as Hardyng was contemporary with the events he 
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describes, and Bays he served at Harfleur in the preceding year, his descrip- 
tion of this battle is deserving of some attention, though he appears to 
have exaggerated the number of the English squadron. The most 
remarkable of his statements are, that the French '< came proudly upon 
our ships unprayed," a testimony to their bravery which agrees with that 
of the other writers who have been cited, and that after the action the 
galleys, taking advantage of calms, frequently attacked: the English 
vessels by day and night, and attempted to burn them with wild fire. As 
soon as the stores were sent on shore, the Duke of Bedford re-embarked, 
and returned with his prizes to England, where a most gracious reception 
awaited him. 

News of the victory was brought to Henry on Friday, the 20th of 
August, while he was on his road to Canterbury from Small Hythe, where 
some ships were building for him ; and joining the Emperor Sigismnnd 
at Canterbury, the King acquainted him with the joyful event. The " Te 
Deum M was sung, and other religious services performed for the victory ; 
after which the Emperor proceeded to Dover, and crossed over to Calais, 
and Henry prepared to follow him. Walsingham; after mentioning the 
capture of the three carracks by the Duke of Bedford, states that another 
large carrack was sunk off Southampton, in which 800 troops perished, 
who were commonly called "• light harneys." 

The French having collected a large force at' sea to prevent the King's 
"passage to Calais, the warden of the Cinque Ports received orders on the 
"^th of August to fit out such ships, barges, and balingers in those ports 
as Sir Robert Bapthorpe, the ■ comptroller of the household, might 
consider necessary. Henry left Sandwich with forty sail on. the 4th o( 
'September, and landed at Calais at twelve o'clock on the same day, where 
he was received by the Emperor. 

About one o'clock on the 24th of September, a large carrack was 
perceived running before the wind; and with all sail set, between Calais and 
Dover, going apparently to- Sluys. The Earl of Warwick, captain of 
Calais, Lord Talbot, Thomas Lord West, Sir Gibbon Umfreville, and 
some soldiers, hastily armed six balingers to pursue the carrack ; btit before 
ihose vessels could leave the port she was out of sight They neverthe- 
less put to sea and chased her. On the same day information was brought 
to the King that the merchants of Dartmouth had captured a Genoese 
carrack, laden with merchandize, which had been driven into' that place by 
a gale. One of the six balingers that want after* the carraek returned to 
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Calais on the 26th, having heen separated from her consorts during the 
night ; and soon afterwards the King and the Emperor, with their suites, 
attended a funeral mass for Lord Morley, who had arrived in perfect 
health from the fight off Harfleur, and was received with every mark of 
favour by the Kim? for his gallant conduct on that occasion ; but being 
seized with dysentery, died at Oalais ten days afterwards, to the great 
grief of everyone. 

The next day, Sunday, the 27th, another of the balingers returned, and 

reported that at daybreak in the mornmg after she and her consorts left 

Calais, the Earl of Warwick and five of the balingers came up with the 

carrack, which was higher by the length of a lance than the highest of the 

English vessels, but though very unequal in force they grappled with and 

attacked her. A fight ensued with varying success, and they then rested 

by common consent. »As soon as they had refreshed themselves the 

action was renewed with great vigour, and Jasted until night, when the 

carrack was on the point of surrendering. At that time many were killed 

and wounded on both sides ; but the English had expended all their 

missiles, and not having any bordering ladders, they were unable to continue 

the engagement, and had the mortification of seeing the enemy pursue her 

course towards Sluys. The balingers were- obliged by contrary winds to 

make for Orwell, but were' dispersed in the night by a storm, 1 One of 

them, unable to enter the port, was driven on the sands, but afterwards 

proceeded to Calais. Another of the balingers arrived on the 29th of 

September with news of the safety of the remainder ; but her crew had 

keen three days without food, having, in their haste to pursue the carrack, 

omitted to take provisions with them. The Earl of Warwick returned to 

Oalais on the 29th of September, when. the report of the death of Lord 

^est was confirmed. The fate of this gallant young nobleman, who 

served at Agincourt, was singularly unfortunate. Standing at the foot of 

the mast, and putting on : his aymotct to attack the carrack, a stone/which 

^as being drawn up to the top fbr the purpose of being hurled upon the 

enemy's deck, : slipped from the rope, and striking him on his bare head, 

iaftioted a wound, of which he died ori the 60th of that month.. Sir 

Baldwin le Strange, a gallant knight, fell in the action, but only a few other 

Pwsons. ; . 

A txuee 'was concluded with JVance from the $fch of October until the- 
!4th of ^binary following; and on'Eridaj} tb& 9th or 16th of October, 
^^rng sailed ^vfth- a* siriail w$tpto*iSotWt# 8oo^after:the ship» had 
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quitted Calais, a furious *torm with hail and rain came down, and raged 
bo violently that the sailors were thrown into despair. At night some of 
the vessels anchored ofT the English coast, and rode oat the gale, while 
the others kept under sail, and in the morning they all got safely into 
port. . 

Henry Y. was undoubtedly the great restorer of the English Navy, and 

during his brilliant career in France his attention was constantly directed 

to guarding the coast and the erection of fortifications at Portsmouth 

and other places ; and, on the renewal of the war, in February, 1417, 

extensive preparations were made for an expedition to Normandy, under 

Henry in person ; and an army of 16,400 soldiers, 1,000 carpenters 

and ' other workmen, and 1,500 ships, assembled at Southampton, 

where Henry arrived about the 11th of July, and on the 20th of that 

month he appointed the Earl of March his lieutenant on the sea, to 

bring the ships and vessels .back to England after they had landed 

the army in Normandy, and then to return to him with reinforcements. 

The French fleet, which consisted of some large Genoese dromons and 

" liburni," and an immense number of other ships of war, again collected 

at Harfleur, and occasionally scoured the Channel " like pirates," doing 

great mischief to this country. The principal object of these ships was, 

however, to intercept Henry's expedition ; and he is said to have been 

desirous of proceeding against the enemy's fleet in person ; but he yielded, 

as he had done in the preceding year, to the remonstrances of his Council, 

who thought it improper that he should be exposed to so much danger. 

He therefore determined to send a squadron to sea, under the command of 

the Earl of Huntingdon, and gave him a commission as lieutenant on the 

sea during the King's absence, with all the usual powers of an 

Admiral 

Huntingdon fell in with the enemy on St. James's day, the 25th of July* 
and led his squadron into action with great gallantry. Some of the ship* 
came in contact with such violence that their prows, or, more properly, 
forecastles, were carried away, and the men in them thrown into the sea* 
The vessels fastened themselves to each other by chains and cables, in the 
usual manner, when another hand-to-hand fight took place, which lasted 
nearly the whole day, and, after a desperate conflict, the French and 
Genoese were completely defeated. Many of their ships were carried by 
boarding, and their consorts taking warning by their fate, sought their 
awn safety in a precipitate flight, and escaped frith much difficulty. 
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Earl of Huntingdon arrived with his prizes and prisoners at Southampton 
about the 29th, where the King awaited his return, and honoured him 
with his warmest thanks. 

Henry is said to have embarked for France on the 23rd of July, and he 
sailed about the 29th with an immense fleet. The names and descriptions 
of 280 of the vessels, most of them probably transports, are preserved ; 
and it appears that Holland furnished 117 sail, namely, 94 cog-ships and 
seven other ships, eleven crayers, two balingers, two busses, and one 
helibot. From the ports of England 121 vessels were obtained, among 
which were 54 crayers, 10 ships, 21 fare-coasts, and many smaller craft. 

The sails of the King's ship glittered with the arms of England and 

Brance, and other ornaments dazzling the eyes of the beholders ; while the 

sails of the vessels called the 'King's Hall' and the other the ' King's 

Chamber ' — as a kind of proof that the King affected to keep his Court at 

sea, and considered his ship royal, like his palace — were adorned with 

paintings of stars and feathers — probably the royal badge of ostrich 

feathers. These two vessels, " the mistresses and leaders of the whole 

fleet," weighed and set their sails, which were of purple, and were soon 

followed by all tLe other ships. It is said that their destination was known 

only to the King himself, who had concealed his plans even from his 

friends, lest they might be divulged to the enemy. Henry directed his 

course to the Seine, and on the 1st of August disembarked at Tougue, a 

small port four miles from Honfleur. As soon as the troops were landed, 

he is stated to have sent all the ships and transports to their several 

harbours, except those that carried engines, artillery, and stores, which 

were too heavy to be conveyed by land ; but the certificate authorising 

the masters of the 280 vessels just noticed to return, was dated on the 

1st of September. ' 

In this force he had no less than 16,000 men-at-arms ; and for the first 
time we hear of a long train of artillery and other warlike engines, meaning 
those of the past ages. The shields of the knights on board the ships of 
those days were all fixed round the gunwale, as a kind of ornament and 
additional bulwark'in battle. 

On the 12th of August, 1417, a few days after Henry landed at Tougue, 

he granted an annuity to the master of each of his ships, carracks, barges, 

and balingers. Twenty-seven vessels are mentioned, of which three were 

" great ships " and eight were carracks, each of whose masters was to 

receive £6 18s. 4d. a year. There were nine ships whose masters were to 
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have £5 per annum, and one barge and nine balihgers, whose masters 
were to receive £S 6s. 8d. a year. It appears from this list that a balinger 
was assigned to each of the two large ships, probably as a tender. 

The danger to which the ships at Portsmouth were exposed caused 
measures to be taken for the fortification of that place. In March, 1418, 
money was paid for building a tower at Portsmouth for the protection of 
the King's ships and defence of the town and vicinity, t and . among the 
objects which were to be provided for out of the revenue of £3,507 18s. llfd. 
were the costs of building the new tower at Portsmouth, " and the office 
of clerk of the King's ships." 

The Spaniards having fitted out a large naval armament again&t this 
country, with the design of burning or destroying the ships at Portsmouth 
and Southampton, the people' of Hampshire and Wiltshire were ordered to 
be arrayed on the 5th of March, and again in July and August, 1419, for 
the defence of the coast. On the 19th of May the Earl of Suffolk was 
appointed Admiral of Normandy. 

Henry married the Princess Katherine of France at Troyes, on the 30th 
of May, 1420; and the King and Queen arrived at Dover on the 1st of 
February, 1421, when the people ran into the sea to carry their Majesties 
to the shore upon their shoulders. On the 2nd of March, Sir William 
Bardolf was appointed Admiral of the fleet about to proceed to sea, and his 
commission contained a clause that it should not prejudice the rights of 
the Duke of Exeter as Admiral of England. Bardolf s fleet assembled at 
Dover ; and soon after, the Spaniards having menaced the Isle of Wight 
with a descent, measures were taken to resist them. Henry, finding thai 
bis presence was required in France, and being anxious to avenge the death 
of his brother the Duke of Clarence, who was slain 'at Beauje on the 22nd 
of March, ordered the Cinque Ports, on the 26th of April, to furnish their 
ehips for his voyage ; but he did not leave England until June, and em- 
barking at Dovfer at daybreak on the 10th of' that month, he arrived at 
Calais at two o'clock on the same day. The French were assisted at Beauje 
by 7,000 men from Scotland, under the Earl of Buchan. Henry brought 
over with him in this expedition the captive King of* Scotland, in tohose 
name he ordered the Earl of Buchan and his forces to abstain from all 
acts of hostility. But to this the Earl replied, "that ee* long as his 
sovereign was a captive, and under the control of otf&rs, he' did not fed 
himself • bound to obey lflmi ,f ' This so enraged Henry -that tfhen he* cap- 
tured Mcaux he elaught&&L t^y'Sfcdtttnen, Wfctori hetfeund thwe,3n«oH 
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blood, on the plea " that they bore arms against their own king." Clarence, 
we are told, was inspired by hot anger on finding the passage of the river 
was to be disputed by the Scots ; and he might have remembered at such a 
time the old English proverb, which Shakespeare afterwards introduced in 
his u Henry V." :— . 

(l There's a saying, very old and true— 
c If that you will France wiu, 
Then with {Scotland first begin.' " 

Henry Y. was now master of all northern France to the banks of the 
Loire. SavB- at Beauj6, no leaf had fallen from the laurels he had won at 
Agincourt. •■ 

In May hostilities with Genoa were terminated by a treaty, by which 
it was' agreed that the Genoese should not furnish the French, nor any 
other enemy • of England, with ships or crossbow-men ; and that if the 
ships of Genoa or England in any port were compelled to serve against 
either country, such compulsory service should not be considered a viola- 
tion of the peace. On the 20th of July ships were directed to be impressed 
in Normandy to convey the body of the Duke of Clarence to England, 
with his widow, the duchess, and her suite. On the 27th of February 
following, the Cinque Ports Were ordered to send their ships to South- 
ampton by the 1st of April, to carry the Queen and her retinue to France, 

and Katherine landed at Honfleur on the 27th of May. 
The reign bf Henry V. terminated on the 81st of August, 1422, by the 

death. of that heroic prince % of an unknown malady, in the Castle of 

^incennes*., and was brqught to England for interment in Westminster 

Abbey, . 



■» r 



(To 1 he continued:.) 






• . . THE, WBEflfi CHAKT, . . , , 

The late unprecedented floods and' storms; With afl the local disasters conse- 
quent on such a visitation) Will have "paihftffly brought home to naany: minds 
the perils which our Bailors, boatmen, and fishermen must have experienced, 
and awaken, the keenest sympathy with survivors, and with the widows and 
orphan children' of those who have been shipwreckedor "left dead upoh'the 
sea shore.*. This stormy period of affliction will ritamp its impress on all our 
memories, and what then, we ask, would have been the fate 6f the maritime 
sufferers' but for the 1 existed and : liberal energies of : the ' Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society, which relieves annually upwards of 10,000 : fcersbnW>ster- 
hig from disaster of the sea? ' : • ' " '• jr ' " - 1 *'*" 1 
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In presenting to Parliament the Wreck Register and Chart for the year 
1878-4, the Board of Trade observe that it has been found advisable to make 
np its tables from the 1st July to the 30th June, instead of from the 1st Janu- 
ary to the 31st December, as was formerly the case. This change will 
probably in future enable the Department to present to Parliament in each year 
the Register at an earlier period, and to bring together in one publication all 
wrecks, collisions, and casualties that happen during one winter. 

It should here be mentioned that the wrecks and casualties treated of in the 
various tables do not mean total losses only, but include accidents and damage 
of all kinds to ships at sea, of which only a very Bmall proportion are attended 
with loss of life. Thus, of the 1,803 wrecks, casualties, and collisions on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom in the year 1878-4, 408 involved total loss, and 
only 130 were attended with loss of life. 

The number of wrecks, casualties, and collisions from all causes on and 
near the coasts of the United Kingdom and in the surrounding seas, reported 
during the year 1873-4, was 1,803, being 401 less than the number reported 
during the year 1872-3. # 

The total number of wrecks in twenty years amount to 31,168, representing 
at the least the actual loss of forty millions sterling, and, what is still more 
lamentable, the actual loss of 14,457 lives from these very shipwrecks. 

It appears that about one out of fourteen of the casualties in 1873-4 resulted 
in loss of life. Of course the particular number of wrecks, casualties, and 
collisions reported for any one year is increased or diminished according to the 
prevalence or absence of gales of wind of remarkable violence and duration. 

On further analysing the Wreck Register, we find that the number of ships 
lost or damaged in the 1,803 wrecks, casualties, and collisions reported as 
having occurred on and near the coasts of the United Kingdom during the 
year 1873-4 was 2,101, representing a tonnage of upwards of 507,000 tons. 
The number of ships in 1878-4 is less than the number in 1872-3 by 501. The 
number of ships reported is, as has been formerly stated, in excess of the num- 
ber of casualties reported, because in cases of collision two or more ships are 
involved in one casualty. Of the 2,191 ships, 1,600 are known to have been 
ships belonging to Great Britain and its dependencies, with British certificates 
of registry, 151 (with a tonnage of 29,940 tons) are known to have been 
British vessels not registered under the Merchant Shipping Act, and 363 are 
known to have been ships belonging to foreign countries and States. Of the re- 
maining 68 ships, the country and employment are unknown. Of the British 
ships, 1,170 were employed in the British coasting trade, and 590 were em- 
ployed in the (over sea) foreign and home trade. Of the ships belonging t0 
foreign countries and States, nine employed in the British coasting trade met 
with casualties. 

The site of each one of these casualties, is clearly denned on the accompany- 
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ing Wreck Chart of the British Isles, with the aid of which one can somewhat 
realize the fearful shipwrecks that took place daring the winter's storms. The 
positions of the 2&0 life-boat stations of the Institution are also denotetL on 
that Chart. 

It is discouraging to observe that the total number of ships which foundered, * 
or were otherwise totally lost, on and near our shores, from defects in the ships 
or their equipments, during the year 1873-4, is 30 ; and the number of casual- 
ties arising from the same causes during the same year, and resulting in par- 
tial damage, is 91. 

In 1873-4 there were on and near the coasts 165 wrecks and casualties to 
smacks and other fishing vessels. Excluding these, the number of vessels em- 
ployed in the regular carrying trade that suffered from wreck or casualty 
daring the year is 2,026. The life lost during the year 1873-4 in the various 
wrecks is as follows : — In fishing vessels, 76 ; in vessels of the collier class, 
195 ; and in other ships, 235. 

From the Wreck Reports it appears that the winds that have been most de- 
structive to shipping on and near our coasts during the year have been from 
the West, winds from this quarter being much more frequent than those from 
the East. 

As regards the loss of life, the returns show that the number of lives lost 
from wrecks, casualties, and collisions on ornear the coasts during the year 1873-4 
is 506. This is 222 less than the number lost in the six months ending June, 
1873. 

The 293 lost through the sinking of the ship ' Northfleet ' will account for 
the number lost during the first six months of 1873 so far exceeding the num- 
ber lost during the whole year 1873-4. 

As regards the means of saving life from shipwrecks on our coasts, it is 
encouraging to know that they are now of the most efficient character. 

The Board of Trade, at an expense of about .£8,500 a year, taken from the 
Mercantile Marine Fund, contributed annually in the shape of dues by ship- 
owners, maintains at different coastguard stations 289 rocket and mortar 
apparatus, which were last year instrumental in saving 175 lives from various 
wrecks. Much daring and skill are often exhibited by the officers and men of 
the Coastguard and Volunteer Fire Brigades in working successfully the rocket 
apparatus. 

Shore and ships' boats did also nobly their part last winter in saving life 
from wrecks. 

Foremost, however, amongst the means for saving life on the coasts of the 

United Kingdom must be classed the 250 life-boats comprising the noble fleet 

of the National Life-boat Institution, which Society contributed in the year 

1874 to the saving of 713 lives from various shipwrecks. 

Well might Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, the earnest advocate of the sailors, peruse 
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such statistics from whence to find fresh materials for his persistency in the 
cause, and well may all' the xslergy and other religious ministers of our pros- 
perous country draw attention from their pulpits to the claims of the Ship- 
wrecked Mariners' Society, which cannot 1>e too widely known or too 
* liberally supported ! The Committee invariably thank the ministers of all 
Christian congregations who have pleaded for the welfare of their Society, and 
in their expression of thanks they remark, in their last report, that at Blyth a 
" Shipwreched Mariner*' Sunday '' was observed, when in all the churches and 
chapels (thirteen in number) collections were made. This principle ought to 
be carried out in many towns and parishes, and we feel assured that it has only 
to be urged, and congregations would be as pleased to give' as Christian minis- 
ters to preach in aid of such a cause. There is a frightful item in 
the report, which informs us that while no less than 47,847 fishermen and sea- 
men were during the past year on the books as contributors or subscribers to 
the fund, official sources prove that an average of 16,000 men per annum are 
taken from the roll by death, by leaving the seafaring life, or by other causes. 
No better illustration of the fluctuating character of the Shipwrecked 
Mariners 1 Society, than is contained in this assurance, could be given from 
th Pulpit or by the Press, while the amount of money distributed, the loss of 
life by shipwreck, and the number of widows and orphan children relieved, 
would make up a sermon or article such as few other subjects could afford, in 
the annals of our multifarious charities and public institutions. The care of 
human life is likewise a State question, if it be one supereminently fitted for 
the teachers of religion, and, therefore, combination among the community for 
its welfare is imperatively demanded. Her Most Gracious Majesty is the 
Patron and an annual subscriber, and we record with pleasure that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, with the Duke of Edinburgh, have most kindly added 
their names, influence, and generosity to the objects of this most excellent 
Society. Our readers will find that all we have stated is more than borne out 
by facts and indisputable details, and harrowing enough to awaken the hardest 
heart to sympathy, 



Sad Loss of Life on the Coast of Fife. — A meeting was held at Anstrather 
on the 6th ult., the Provost in the chair, supported by Sir R. Anstrather, Bart., and 
many influential persons, to raise a fund on behalf of the families of the poor fisher- 
men drowned during the recent gales, belonging to Csllardyke and St. Monance, 
from which it appeared these two towns lost at one blow thirty-seven of the flower 
of their sea-going men, nineteen women were left widows, and seventy-two children 
orphans. About £2,000 has been already raised, and the Shipwrecked Fishermen 
and Mariners' Society has voted in aid of the local collection the sum of J6150. 




SEPARATION AND SOLITUDE: 
A CHRISTMAS TALE. 
wuraj roa "TBE sbipwrboKed marines,- by the aui 



Chaiter I.- 

In the early part of the present century, when the old salts who had served 
their king and country were resting their weary bones in the haven provided 
for them by a grateful country at Greenwich, winter had set in with unwonted 
severity, and the ground was carpeted with snow. 

Bob Kilson, a lad of fifteen, appeared as the leader of a gang of boys 
engaged in making snow-houses and figures, and occasionally snow-balling a 
passing pensioner, when unobserved. A large figure was built up with 
wonderful alacrity, and not without skill, in front of the quadrangle by the 
boys. Master Bob, seizing the cocked hat of a wooden-legged pensioner who 
«aa unable to follow him, placed it ou the head of the figure, when the crowd 
<rf jnveniles danced round it, shouting "The Admiral!'' The poor old tar, 
*to> felt the north-west wind on his bare head, was utterly helpless for the 
moment, when a young lady who witnessed the occurrence from a window in 
fte Hospital, rushed out, and with a determined air reproached the boys for 
their cruelty to the old man, and restoring the hat to the owner, whispered a. 
fen words of consolation as she dropped a'coin into the hand of the grateful 
veteran. 

A slight circumstance determines character; the girl — for she was but a 
girl— showed no fear in the presence of this unruly crowd. A handsome face, 
with strong lineaments suggestive of her Norman descent — a courage and 
determination not to be expected in one so young— withal, a gentle tenderness 
Rave to her features a pleasing expression. Bob Kilson, an impetuous youth, 
seeing his error, manfully came forward to apologise to the old tar, and 
respectfully touching his hat to the lady, dispersed the crowd of boys, who 
had by this time pulled " The Admiral" to pieces. 
Tha young lady afterwards became the wife of a great captain and famous 
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navigator;' and, as Mrs. Frank, accompaniedlier husband to the ends of the 
earth, sharing his sorrows and his joys, cheering him in adversity, and render- 
ing supremely happy his moments of prosperity. Boh Kilson became an 
able seaman in Her Majesty's service ; in due time he was promoted to the 
rank of boatswain, and found himself serving under Captain Frank, in whose 
lady he recognized the spirited girl who had rebuked him as a boy ; this 
circumstance tended to attach him more closely to the commander, for whom 
he felt a reverence and respect apart from what their relative positions, 
demanded. 

Years had passed, and the great navigator was selected to pursue his 
researches, which the interests of Science and Commerce demanded, amidst 
the great icy seas of the Polar regions. It was not without a feeling of 
presentiment that Mrs. Frank parted from her husband, but her brave spirit 
did not display even a semblance of despondency when the time arrived to 
say " farewell.'' . * 

| [Bob Kilson, too, had married the girl he loved, whom he left with a baby- 
boy to mourn his absence in the unknown regions of the North Pole. 

Chapter II. — Solitude on the Ice. 

The heavens, the earth, and the sea, 

Their Maker's commandment fulfil, 
And are become teachers to me, 

To yield with delight to His will. 

For months and months the good ship weathered the storm, till at length, 
becoming embedded in the ice, she was abandoned, and the explorers proceeded 
over land, if land it could be called. Bravely they buffeted the fierce cutting 
wind and the blinding snow, till death reduced their party to a mere handful. 
The gallant captain, formed by nature to command, shared the sufferings of 
his officers and men, and sustained their drooping spirits, but still they 
succumbed one by one, till at length a change came over the entire physique 
of the few survivors in that dreadful solitude. The fact of being compelled to 
look at the same faces day by day and hour by hour, sickening unto death, 
with the horrid accessories of vast masses of ice, blinding snow, the absence 
of vegetation, sunshine, or sound of any kind save the dismal wail of the wind 
and the utter loneliness of the scene, tends to affect the brain and reverse all 
the natural faculties of man. Even the faithful dogs weary, wonder, and 
grow sad, dying from sheer loneliness. Verily, it is a scene of desolation— 
an illimitable wilderness of ice, before, behind, and all around them j sickness 
and sorrow and death in their midst — helpless to aid one another ; and, as if 
in mockery of their position, the sun appears as a huge red orb in the heavens, 
giving out no heat or comfort, but testifying by its presence the advent of ft 
long, dreary, hopeless Polar night. 
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Captain Frank, feeling that his end was drawing near, crawled to' an icy 
eminence, and looking intently at the sun as it neared the horizon, faintly 
called Kilson— now one of the few survivors— to his side. The faithful 
boatswain dragged himself along; respectfully saluting his captain, who said : 
" Kilson, we are on an equality now that we are at the point of death ; give 
me your hand ! On earth it is ordained that there should be grades of men, 
not so in the home over there ! " and pointing towards the sky, the aged chief 
exhorted his shipmate to look aloft, saying, " God's will be done [ " Then 
turning towards the south, he threw a bewildered and agonizing look into the 
impenetrable gloom beyond ; for the first time a tear started to his eye, which 
was instantly frozen up, as he exclaimed, thinking of the wife he left at home, 
" We are separated, not disunited ! " The brave man then turned fixedly 
towards the drooping sun, when a oalm, almost seraphic glow suffused his 
features, as if, through that icy prism of the frozen tear, a ray from the 
Beatifio Vision had reached his soul ; and, as his body sunk into the gloaming, 
his brave spirit (for he was a true Christian) fluttered as it were for a moment 
then floated away into the twilight of Eternal Day. 

An account of this scene was afterwards discovered in a cairn, but it is not 
within the ken of living man to tell who the last survivor of that expedition 
was, or to paint his emotions when he felt himself alone in that awful 
solitude, "with the ghastly faces of his dead shipmates staring at him, ere 
reason was as yet unshattered, ere the life blood frozd in his veins, and Death 
claimed him as the final victim. 

Let us hope that — 

" As the trial was intenser here; 
His being hath a noble strength in heaven." 

Chapter II L — Solitude in the City. 

We are now in the Great City ; time is rolling on, and winter has set in ; 

the snow is falling on the houses and in the streets, and people are ranged 

round the glowing hearth who can afford a fire, while those who cannot are 

shivering in cellars and garrets and under railway arches. From the window 

°f a West-end mansion, in a room facing the north, a lady looks listlessly, 

regardless of the cold or the dancing snow-flakes, in the direction of the 

north. This is Mrs. Frank. A volume of Tennyson lays open before her; 

and as she peers into vacancy, "like one entranced on viewless air," her 

fager rests on the line — 

" Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears, 
That grief hath shaken into frost." , 

From a window in a back street in Greenwich, similarly situate, a pale,, 

respectably-dressed woman may be seen looking listlessly n the same direc- 

on. This is Bob Eilson's widow. The lady in the mansion and the woman* 

c 
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in the back window of the street ore both inconsolable ; their thoughts ran in 
the same direction. How came these two women. to act alike? Was it & 

■ 

secret .bond of sympathy that earned them to recognize kl the ditUe 1 dancing 
snow-flakes messengers of comfort, or was it typical of the melting away of 
all hope? ■ . 

Christmas comes and Christmas goes, but there is no joy for the occupants 
lof the mansion nor of the humble dwelling. 

Mrs. Kilson's little boy had been playing in the snow, and came in, Ms 
•cheeks ruddy with health and warm from the exercise. " Mother," said be 
*' how is it the snow melts on my cheeks and not on yours ? " Whereupon she 
brushed away two patches of snow that had lain on her pale cheeks, of which 
she was unconscious, and kissing her boy tried to evade the question. " Bob," 
said she, " promise me if you ever go to sea you will not be tempted to sail to 
those icy regions." "I will, mother/' said' the boy; "but you will tell me 
.some |day all about it, and why father never came home." She. said she 
<9rould, and turning to attend to her household duties, tried to look cheerful. 
Another expedition having been organised and equipped at her own expense, 

"Mrs. Frank,, being of a refined and cultivated mind, employed the interval in 
travel She left England, and visited many scenes in Europe and Asia, where 
she acquired a store of knowledge which rendered her the charm of the 

: society in whioh she moved. But there was the one all absorbing sorrow, 
■which, stifle it as she. would, still possessed her soul. At length the time Id 
-arrived when all hope being dissipated, she became resigned and reconciled to 
(the loss of her husband. The expedition returned, bringing certain relics and 
undoubted evidence of the fearful sufferings and certain death of the great 
navigator and his gallant band. 

Grief, if nursed and suffered to feed on itself, becomes a passion and a 
crime ; it unfits one for the ordinary duties of life, renders its possessor selfish, 
and all about him miserable. Mrs. Frank feeling this, yielded to the in- 

- evitable, and trained her mind for further travel and enlarged ideas. Once 
more she departed, gaining and imparting knowledge, and meeting with naught 

> but sympathy and respect. 

She did not leave, however, without laying the foundation of a good work, as 

>will be seen, whieh was carried on by deputy, who was also the vehicle for 
onany acts of charity and kindness. 

Chapter IV. — Solitude in the Desert. 

Young Kilson, whose predilection for the sea was inherited from his late 
father, notwithstanding the tragic fate of the brave seaman, of which he was 
duly informed by his mother, joined the Mercantile Marine, and in due time 
became an able seaman. True to the promise made to his mother, he avoided 
.the Arctic seas, and voyaged to the Mediterranean and subsequently to India- 
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: « 

When at Zanzibar, after narrowly escaping shipwreck, he voluntered to join 
an expedition then being organised to the interior of Africa, where the heroic 
Livingstone laid down his Hfe a martyr to Science, Christianity, and Civili- 
zation. Mrs. Kilson retired to a village on the South. Coast, where she 
fancied, perhaps, being near the sea, she would be the first to greet her son on 
his return. . . 

Through dismal and foetid swamps the young sailor, who was imbued, like 
his father, -with true Christian principles, followed his J leader, a man of un- 
daunted courage, firmness, and endurance, through the dry and arid desert, 
where the vultures were seen still lingering about the remains of a hapless 
dromedary, and casting wistful eyes on the cavalcade as it passed. Onward 
went this band of adventurers, up rugged hills of primeval rock, down through 
ravine and jungle, with no guide save the unerring compass. The sun burned 
fiercely over their heads. That same sun which sent its oblique rays across the 
ioy sea and denied its heat to the Arctic voyagers, now penetrated to the very 
brain and made the blood boil : even the dusky natives succumbed one bf 
one, but on pushed the intrepid leader till the party arrived exhausted in a 
thickly-wooded forest, where- the cedar, the cypress, and the gigantic palm 
reared their lofty heads-and the 'tropical plants bloomed in native loveliness. 

It was here in the midst of a grove of acacias where the foot of man had 
never trod before, the exploring party pitched their camp. A mountain brook 
descending in a lovely cascade, formed itself into a lake ere it pursued its 
lonely course and discharged into the mighty river beyond. 

On this lake the Victoria Regia bloomed in its majestic beauty, while numerous 
water-fowl gambolled unmolested on its leafy islets ; the gorgeous plumage of 
the numerous birds hopping from bough to bough, from light to shade, con- 
tributed to the beauty of the. scene. 

It was here that young Xilson succumbed to the fever which was on him for 
<kys before. Even as the weary soldier walks asleep on the line of march, this 
brave youth moved mechanically on while the fatal disease was within him, 
and as he gasped for a cooling draught and wished the mountains above him 
were of ice, he thought in a lucid moment of the cold bed whereon his dead 
father lay, and a shivering chill came upon him. He, too, looked up towards 
that sun, as his father had done years before, and heaved a deep sigh. If that 
kst sigh were borne across the bosom of that lake, down the rivulet into the 
great river, and along the mighty ocean, it would have whispered a tale into 
his lonely mother's ear that would cause Jxer cup of misery to overflow. 

Adjoining his leafy couch there grew a great shrub of the cactus family, a 
°*nuverous plant, clasped in, whose petals, as in a snare, were to be seen the 
remains of many large insects and small animals.* . 



w \ *• f 



• T^e habits of oarniverpuB plants have lately become an interesting study. In 
Borneo, and several parts of India, they are said to attain a great size, and capable 

o2 .' 
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As the brave sailor in his dying throes flung his arms about him, his hand 
was caught in the viscous leaves of this strange plant, and clasped as in a 
vice, unobserved at the moment by his friend and leader, who nursed him to 
the end. In the deadly embrace of this fatal plant he breathed his last 

Beneath an acacia-tree, on which is carved a cross, under the .burning sun 
in this vast solitude, there sleeps the sailor youth. 

Beneath the icy snows of the Arctic regions the father lies ; and jyet a time 
will come— at the last tramp— when these two shall rise together in the same 
bodies which they had in this life.* 

Chapter V. — The Interview. 

Mrs. Frank, after years of travel, had returned to London ; she had now 
attained a good old age, but her faculties were ripe as ever ; a settled calm 
on her proud features told of the prolonged mental suffering she had 
endured. 

Seated in her boudoir she occupied herself in the perusal of an old album, 
in which were written some lines on "Woman/' reviving early recol- 
lections, where, after describing her mission as man's helpmeet* as " fair when 
fortune smiles and the fond world is kind," adds — . 

"But fairer, fairer still, 
When the dark clouds spread o'er our shining life, 
In sickness and in sorrow and in toil — 
When by the suffering couch she sweetly tends, 
With step that yields no sound, and eye that claims no sleep, 
Deeming devotion duty. Beauteous being ! 
Who shares our grief, and sharing, soothes the pang : 
For then man feels, mid all his misery, 
Bliss still remains with such a minsatrant." 

" Ah ! * said Mrs. Frank musingly, " it was not destined for me to be snob 

a ministrant." 

« 

A servant announced the Lord of Hughenden; when an elderly gentleman 
entered, whose brilliant eye still retained the marks of genius, and whose air 
and courtly manner had lost none of their early freshness, notwithstanding 
the cares of office and the inroads of time. Addressing the lady he said— 

"Mrs. Frank, I am delighted to see you looking so well after your 
lengthened travel ! " 

of olasping to death the human form. Some incredible tales are told of the natives 
when they meet these trees on their travels, offering up one of their number as * 
sacrifice to an offended Deity. 

• In Mr. Stanley's interesting narrative recording the death of young Pooobk, 
it is recorded that the youth's uncle served as boatswain under Sir John FranUm 
in the memorable Arctic Expedition. 
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"My dear friend," she exclaimed, " how land of 70a to call whose time Is 
so precious ! Strange, I should just now have been reading extracts from 
your writings which I copied thirty years ago." 

The statesman glanced rapidly over the lines with a subdued smile of sym- 
pathy, and exclaimed — 

" You have done your duty as a wife and a woman. I hastened to call on 
you," he continued; " and communicate what you ought to be the first to know. 
Anticipating the wishes of the nation, I have, with the consent of my col- 
leagues, determined on organizing another expedition to the Polar Seas ; no 
time shall be lost in the preparations." 

She clasped his hand and exclaimed : " Oh ! how good of you ! If I could 
bat go too, and lay my bones with his ! " 

" That would be impossible, my dear madam/' said the Lord of Hughenden, 
* besides, consider your great age ! It is hoped that this expedition, though it 
cannot bring the dead to life, will help to solve the great problem in attempt- 
ing which your devoted husband sacrificed his life, and will add fresh laurels 
to his memory. 

Mrs. Frank became lost in a reverie ; her thoughts ran only in one direc- 
tion, and the gifted speaker, not wishing to embarrass her further, after the 
usual courtesies withdrew, promising to renew his visit. 

Several visitors of distinction called, but Mrs. Frank could not at this time 
see them, except one lady in plain blacky who paid a prolonged visit. On 
parting Mrs. Frank exclaimed — 

" Remember, I shall spend Christmas with yon ! " 



Chapter VI. — The Two Widows. Christmas. 

Christmas is again approaching, the time-honoured festival which yearly 
recalls our joys and our sorrows. 

Some make out of it a hideous carnival of gluttony and intemperance, while 
others, after giving glory to God and contemplating the mystery of our Re- 
demption, celebrate the event with undiluted joy, happy in themselves and 
diffusing happiness about them. Others, again, wrapt in the selfishness of 
&eir own peculiar sorrows, make themselves and others alike miserable. 

in a quiet village on the South *Coast of England, there lived a lady, who 
kept a school for the orphan children of fishermen and sailors. She was 
Jmown by no other name than " The Good Lady." Of a quiet dignified deport- 
ment, her otherwise handsome features were rendered more impressive by a 
sweet tender smile, which caused her to be respected by everyone and loved . 
by children. In addition to the school, she had established a creche, or insti- 
tution where infants and young children of poor women are received during 
"* e day, when their mothers are compelled to be at work out of doors. Her 
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whole time and limited income weije devoted to ,this labour of love. Sae cared 

not to Know or be known, and would have passed unnoticed were it not for the 

curtsey given by some fisherman's child, or, the respectful salute of a bronzed 

old salt, as he touched his sou'-wester, or removed his pipe as she passed. 

No charge was made for the children attending these schools, but a box was 
placed, into which a visitor might deposit what he pleased. . 

It was on the eve of Christmas, and a dozen little girls, of ages ranging from 
three to ten years, were engaged in decorating the school with mistletoe and 
other evergreens, and preparing for the feast of to-morrow. 

"The good lady" looked at her watch and remarked to the eldest of 
the children, who acted as monitress— , 

" Mrs. Frank is late to day. I hope nothing has happened, for she is the 
children's best friend." 

After some time a carriage arrived, from which Mrs. Frank alighted, accom- 
panied by a woman in a fainting state. The poor woman had slipped and 
fallen on a slide, made by the boys of the village, when Mrs. Frank was pass- 
ing, who had her lifted into the carriage and brought to the school. 

Restoratives having been administered, it was found no other injury was sus- 
tained than a severe shock to the nervous system. While Mrs. Frank was 
chatting to the children the stranger, addressing " the good lady," said — 

" And to whom am I indebted for all this kindness ? ". 

<c That lady is our greatest benefactress, and does not care to be known/ 
said the mistress of the school. " She has come here to make the children 
happy at Christmas, as they are all orphans ; and you, too, shall see them 
happy." 

" Happiness has Jong been *, stranger, to. me," sobbed the poor woman, " and 
I almost envy a child's happiness." 

1 r 

She thanked " the good lady " for all the kindness she had received, and 
again wished to know the name of her other benefactress. 

Mrs. Frank now approached, and observed, " There appears some deep 
sorrow in your heart ! " 

" I believe," said Mrs. Kilson, for it was she, " that I have drank the cup of 
sorrow even to the dregs." 

"What if the cup were frozen," said Mrs. Frank, "and you could not 
drink it ? " while a chill appeared to have crept overjher pale features. 

" Madam, it has been frozen, and it has been melted and heated up to boiling 
point, and I have been forced to take it," replied the agonized woman, while 
her face assumed an icy, livid hue : suddenly the blood rushed to her temples, 
which throbbed ■ violently. " I have lost my husband in the frozen seas, 
while my only child lies under the burning sun of Africa. Separation and 
solitude have been my lot f n 

Mrs.TTrank clasped the poor woman's hand convulsively, and, feeling her 
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fevered brow, exclaimed, a Forgive me ! '•* Then turning to her friend; and 
whispering, " Say a word of comfort to her ! " disappeared into an inner room. 

u The good lady," now having Mrs. Kilson to herself, tried to alleviate her 
sorrow, and the poor widow wept, bat could not utter a word. 

" Now/' added the gentle mistress, " the lady whom you have just seen has* 
had a full measure of affliction, and her sufferings are no less than yours* 
Though she wishes to remain unknown here, I may tell you she is no other 
than the widow of our lost commander." Mrs. Frank at that moment entered 
the room ; the two widows now met, and poor Mrs. Kilson fell speechless at 
the feet of her benefactress. 

" Rise," said the noble captain's^widow ; " you will forgive me if I touched 
a chord that brought anguish to your heart. Let each of us forget our griefs,, 
and try what good we can do during the remainder of the time allotted us here 
below. . Everyone on this earth has a mission to fulfil, and you and I, instead 
of nursing our grief and making ourselves unhappy, can add our mite to these- 
children's enjoyment The humblest, as well as the greatest, can aid their 
fellow-mortals if they will. Negative good is but evil in disguise. Look at 
these little ones, they are all children of the sea — waifs and strays. That child 
on the right was picked off a floating wreck, and never knew a parent's love ;. 
the next is the daughter of a fisherman who was drowned, and the mother 
died giving it birth ; that pensive little girl is the child of a lunatic mother,, 
and that fine, blue-eyed child, who was found on a door-step, is the offspring of 
parents who both died from intemperance. Each of them has a heritage of 
misery in some form or other; but God has provided a mother for tijemin our 
good friend here* We are here, first to teach them their duty to God and man, 
and then to make their little lives happy." 

The little children were all this time playing, singing, and making garlands 
of evergreens, unconscious of what was being said. 

The poor widow shook hands with her benefactress, and the good lady of 
the school, then with each of the 'children. She left with a lighter heart, and 
came again next day to assist in serving the little banquet for the orphans, who- 
sang hymns of joy, and afterwards played about in all the joyous innocence 
of infancy. 

The widows of the great captain and of the boatswain of his ship, sharer* 
in each other's grief, Were now partakers of each other's joy. They felt, indeed, 
that it was happiness for them to be there that day. They were happy in 
assisting in a work, undertaken for the glory of God and the good of their 
fellow-creatures ; happy in the consciousness of doing good ; happy in making 
others happy, by alleviating their sorrows and ministering to their joys. It 
was for them, and for " the good lady " of the school, and for the orphan chil- 
dren of the sea — 

A HAPPY CHRISTMAS ! 



" There are nwny" fruits which never turn sweet until the frost baa lain 
npon them. Than arel'many nnts Out never fall from the boughs of the forest 
trees till the frost has opened and ripened them. And there are many element? 
of life that never grow sweet and beautiful until sorrow comes." 




" Give o> this Sav our c 
The sun faIb£downward in the west, 

A golden pillar glows 
Upon the glassy sea that sleeps 

In pitiless repose. 
A ship lies idly on the deep, 

A lifeless, lmnb'ring thing ; 
The languid canvas feebly droops, 

Like gull with broken wing. 
The loitering crew a.. weary lounge ; 

The captain, bowed, but brave. 
With anguish weeping at his heart, 

Is oalm as that calm wave. 
The glorious sky, the great grand sea 

So still—-" no cause for dread '." 
But hark ! a wail, a greedy cry, 

" Good captain, give ua bread !" 
Three long, long weeks, in soanty 
weight. 

The measured bread grew less ; 
At noon the last was strictly shared — 

In uttermost distress t 
The day was gone — the greedy ghost 

Looked out from hungry eyes ; 
"Ha! give us bread ! " and threatening 
sounds 

Were blent with wailing cries. 



"Eight bells ! hark,hark !" the call to mess 

Rings in the silent air ; 
The grand, stont captain wept andspait : 

" Call it the hour for prayer! 
Bread ! till this hour Hod gave us this," 

Trust for to-morrow's fare.'' 
Then kneeled they down, those starving 

Sore driven by sore despair. 
"OurFather,"and sterneyes grewjnoist, 

As stammering words were said. 
Until the euddencry poured out, - 

"And give ua daily bread!" 
Up rose the captain, sad and brave : 

" Tho' scant, yet day by day 
Our bread failed not while three long weeks 

A helpless hulk we lay. 
"To-morrow's bread — we knew not 
whence— 

Believe me, 'twill not fail." 
He sudden oeased — a sudden start — 

" What sounds in yon dull sail f" 
A gentle blast had softly passed 

And kissed the canvas, then — 
As 'twere a ghost — a strange weird thrill 

Passed thro' the fainting men. 



• From "Lays and Rhymes for Hours at Sea," by Ellinor J. Kelly, Lady 
Collector to the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society at Clevedon. Published by W. 



'BECALMED.'' 

The night on tropic seas fell down | And rang these scant; words of prayer, 

And darkened in the west, I So late the captain said, 

When, like a shroud, uprose a olond, Besonnding in the weary train, 

O'erahading that deep rest. I " Lord, give us daily bread !" 

W. Wells Gardner, 2, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C., prico 6d. We shall be 
glad to see it circulated amongst Our coast population, emigrant s,&o. — Eijitos S.M. 
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TSX sleep fell on the starring crew, 

As slept the mighty main, — 
The blessed sleep God giveth man 

To soothe the throes of pain ; 
Sleep for the helpless crew, like sleep 

Unconscious infants take, 
While by them sits the mother near 

A- watching till they wake. 

The feeble helmsman grasped the wheel, 

While fell his comrades down ; 
Oh, helpless crew, a sleeping thus, 

With God to watch alone ! 
They oonld not else, those stricken men, 

The very pow'r was gone ; 
As infants lie those silent men, 

With God to watch alone ! 

And while they slept, the even prayer, 

In inmost anguish said, 
Ascended up and up to Him 

Who giveth daily bread. 
In cloud and darkness in the night, 

While slept the helpless crew, 



His 



love, still 
down — 
At morn, the breezes blew. 



near, in power came 



And slept they stm, those weary men, 

Though now with filling sail ; 
Ah me, the sleep ! — the ship speeds on, 

And dances to the gale — 
The gentle gale — while gentle rain 

Upon the sleepers fell, 
Till kindred voices roused to life 

Their cheering tale to tell. 

God sent, they came, a stalwart crew, 

With bread for this new day ; 
And close beside, upon the tide, 

A well-fraught bark there lay. 
" Give daily bread !" He gave it now; 

And one by one the men 
Awoke to joy, to hope, to life, 

Upon that pleasant main. 

"Give God the glory!" from the 
deck 

Up rose the fainting men, 
And one by one, in stamm'ring tone, 

Prayer turned to praises then. 
Bread for to-day — till that shall cease 

Put far to-morrow's care ; 
Bread for to-morrow cometh sure, 

As comes the hour for prayer. 



THE CUNARD, FLEET. 

' t. ' t 

Thirty-six years ago — a time so short 'that a man scarcely past middle 
can remember it as if it were yesterday, although so long if we measure it by 
the material progress which it has witnessed — the mails between England and 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, were conveyed in sailing vessels, Government ten-gun 
brigs, which, in the naval parlance of the day, were commonly known as 
" coffins." The possibility of steam navigation had beea-demonstrated about 
twelve or. fourteen years earlier, and coasting steamers were then actually en- 
gaged in trade. Between Glasgow and Liverpool theee-were two keenly com- 
peting lines of such steamers, one o£ £ them represented v fcgfe4he Messrs. Burns, 
of Glasgow, the other by the Messrs. Maclver, of Liverpool. Thoughtful 
men had already begun to foresee that this steam coasting trade would pro- 
bably in time be extended td the oeean, and the British Government had 
pledged itself to use the first opportunity of so. extending it by the substitution 
of steam mail packets for the vessels then in use. . Mr., afterwards Sir, 
Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, threw himself heartily into the proposed enter- 
prise, came to England for the purpose of promoting it, and accepted tfad 
Government tender for the carriage of mails across the Atlantic. Mr. Robert 
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Napier, of ^Glasgow,, the eminent marine engineer, introduced Mr. Canard to 
the Messrs. Burns and the Messrs. Maclver, and these gentlemen joined with 
him to constitute the co-partnership which has since been known as the 
Canard Company, and which undertook to carry the wishes of the Govern- 
ment into effect. . 

In pursuance of this undertaking, the new company entered into a contract 
for the fortnightly conveyance of mails between Liverpool and Halifax, 
Boston and Quebec. The contract was for a term of seven years, and the 
ships employed under it were to be of such a build that they might be avail- 
able as troop-ships or for transporting stores in the time of war. Four 
steamers were at once commenced — the 'Britannia,' the 'Acadia/ the 
1 Caledonia/ and the ' Columbia/ each of 1,200 tons gross register, and of 
440 horse power. The first of these, the ' Britannia/ left Liverpool on her 
first voyage on the 4th of July, 1840, and entered Boston harbour after a run 
of fourteen days and eight hours. 

Even to those who watched her as she was receding from the shores of 
England, the departure of the first Atlantic steamer was an event of no small 
significance ; but her rapid passage and her safe arrival at Boston were there 
hailed with an enthusiasm which sprang from a quick and just appreciation 
of the benefits which would follow in her wake. At that time the American 
people, although they were beginning to realize the boundless resources and 
the gigantic future of their country, were, nevertheless, fully conscious of 
their comparative isolation from the arts and sciences and commerce of the 
Old World. The ' Britannia ' was like a hand stretched out from England to 
invite America to assume her proper place in the comity of nations ; and her 
voyage not only was, but was felt to be, the harbinger of that prodigious 
growth of intercourse and that prodigious rapidity of communication which 
are among the greatest marvels of our own age. The good ship came to her 
Moorings late on a Saturday evening, but the inhabitants of Boston thronged 
we wharves to welcome her, and fired salutes of artillery in honour of her 
arrival. Three days afterwards, on the 22nd of July, Mr. Josiah Quincey, 
junr., presided at a public banquet held in celebration of the establishment of 
steam postal communication between Great Britain and America ; and it is 
recorded that Mr. Cunard, who had himself accompanied this first great 
venture of his firm, received 1,800 invitations to dinner during the first 
twenty-four hours of his Btay in Boston. 

For seven years, the four steamers already mentioned, reinforced by two 
others of increased dimensions and power — the •Hibernia' and the 'Cambria/ 
each of 1^433 fo m — were sufficient for the fulfilment of the mail contracts and 
• th° demands of the increasing traffic both in passengers and cargo. At 
Ule expiration of this time, the British Government, realizing the increasing 
^portance of the mail service, called upon the Company to double the num- 
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ber of its sailings. The change rendered it necessary to double the fleet, and 
four new vessels — the 'America,' the 'Canada,' the 'Niagara,' and the 'Europa'— 
were added early in 1848. These ranged from 1,800 tons to 1,900 tons burden, 
and from 600 to 700 horse power, and they were followed, in 1850, by the 
'Asia' and the/Africa/ each of 2,227 tons and of 750 horse power. These again 
were followed by two others, one of which was sold to the West India Com- 
pany, the other being the 'Arabia/ which rendered good service during the 
Crimean War. She was of 2,400 tons burden, and 285 ft. long, this being the 
greatest length upon which it was thought desirable to venture in a wooden 
vessel with a view to strength and endurance in the Atlantic. Every new 
steamer was in some respect an improvement upon its pfedecessor — gene- 
rally in point of size and capacity, always in point of comfort and accommoda- 
tion. 

Prior to 1852, the fleet of the Canard Company had consisted entirely of 
wooden vessels propelled by paddle-wheels, but in that year the ' Andes ' and 
* Alps/ both iron vessels with screws, were added to the long " catalogue of the 
ships." These were afterwards taken up by the British Government for trans- 
port service to the Crimea, and they were followed, in 1854 and 1855, by the 
4 Jura' and the 'JEtna/ both iron screws, and both for the Atlantic trade. In 
1856, with the 'Persia/ the experiment was tried of building an iron paddle 
steamer. The ' Persia' was of 3,300 tons burden and 900 horse power, and she 
was followed, in 1862, by the ' Scotia,' also built of iron, and of still larger 
dimensions. It soon became apparent not only that iron was the best material 
for ocean steamers, but also that the screw furnished the best means of pro- 
pelling them, and in all the subsequent additions to the fleet these truths have 
been recognized and acted upon. 

While no effort has been spared to render the Atlantic steamers fitting 
channels of communication between two great nations, the operations of the 
Cunard Company have not been confined to this single branch of traffic. The 
Company was formed, as has been said, by the amalgamation of firms en- 
gaged in coasting business, and this has been continued with as much energy 
as the business which has been added to it. Their steamers, which have been 
under contract for thirty years and more, carrying the mails between Glasgow, 
Greenock, and Belfast, have performed this service most satisfactorily, and are 
remarkable for symmetry and speed. Between Glasgow and Belfast, Glasgow 
and Derry, and Liverpool and Glasgow the steamers of the Company ply 
regularly, and no fewer than ten are engaged in these services. On the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, the Cunard Company was the first to commence 
bringing French goods from Havre in transit for shipment to America and to 
Mediterranean ports. They have now twenty-seven steamers (including the 
vessels which have carried the mails for thirty years between TTftlifa*, Ber- 
muda, and St. Thomas), which go to Havre and to all the chief Mediterranean 
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ports (as Gibraltar, Malta, Syra, Constantinople, and Smyrna), to the Adriatic, 
and to the Gulfs of Lyons and Genoa. In all these vessels [there is accommo- 
dation of the first class for passengers, and every facility is given to tourists 
who desire to go from point to point, and to continue their progress by a 
different vessel from that in which they originally embarked. 

It is not only in the pursuit of peaceful commerce that the Company has 
been enterprising and successful It was part of the original mail contract with 
the British Government that the ships should be available as transports in time 
of war; and it has been already mentioned that the ' Andes ' and ' Alps ' were 
bo employed. They were chiefly used in the conveyance of sick and wounded 
from Balaklava to Scutari, and were by no means the only auxiliaries fur- 
nished by the Company. On the 24th of February, 1854, the ' Niagara ' 
sailed with 887 officers and men, and twelve horses, for Malta, in anticipation 
of the great struggle which was then impending. She had only arrived from 
Boston on the 13th of the same month, and less than a week was consumed 
in preparing her for her new duties. On the 14th of the same month the 
' Cambria ' arrived from New York, and was immediately fitted up to receive 
647 men and twelve horses. She was ready on the 18th, and sailed for Dublin 
on the 22nd to embark her troops. The ( Jura/ the * Europa,' the * Arabia/ 
and the ( ./Etna ' were all employed in the same manner, and were all prepared 
with the same alacrity. In 1855 the ' Arabia ' was specially required for the 
transport of horses, and the necessary accommodation for 203 horses was 
fixed on board of her within fourteen days from the receipt of the order. The 
'Emu' was bought from the Pacific Company to supplement the fleet, then 
overtaxed by the exigencies of the Government requirements. 
Again, in 1861, when the friendly relations between Great Britain and 
America were put in jeopardy by the forcible arrest of Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell when on board the Royal Mail steamer ' Trent,' the resources of the 
Cuaard Company were at once called upon to convey troops and stores to 
Canada. The arrest was made at the beginning of winter, when time was of 
exceeding value. On the 4th of December orders were telegraphed to 
Liverpool to fit up the ' Australasian ' as a transport. She was completed on 
the 10th, took in her coals on the 11th, embarked the 60th Rifles and stores 
°n the 12th, and sailed for Halifax on the 13th. On the 5th of December 
8un ilar orders were received with regard to the • Persia.' She received her 
co& b on the 14th, embarked 1,270 officers and men on the 15th, and, under 
the command of Captain Judkins, landed them at Bic, on the St. Lawrence. 

Since 1840, when the Cunard Company, strictly so called, came into 
existence, it has built 122 steamers ; but the members of the firm, since 1824, 
b&ve built no fewer .than 158, the list commencing in that year with the 
' ™ingaV of 296 tons burden and 100 horse power. In only two instances 
(taring this long period has a passenger sustained any bodily injury ; and in 
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each of these, an action for damages haying been brought, and having 
been defended on the ground that the- injury was due to the negligence or fault 
of the sufferer, the verdict of the jury was given in favour of the defendants. 
This exemption from casualties has sometimes been described as " luck," but 
only by those who fail to perceive that no person, and no firm, was ever 
continuously "lucky" for fifty years. It has, in truth, been simply the 
natural result of a care and foresight which have scarcely left luck an 
opportunity of intervention, which have dealt equally with the largest 
questions and the minutest details, which have extended to every particular of J 
construction, equipment, and service, and which, not content with seeing 
everything well done in the first instance, have secured the perpetual 
maintenance of the prescribed standard by incessant watchfulness and 
supervision. On this point it will be necessary to speak once more when the 
preparations for the departure of each ship are described. 

The Canard fleet, as at present constituted, consists of forty-nine vessels, 
having an aggregate of 90,506 tons of gross tonnage, and 14,457 nominal horse- 
power. Twenty-four vessels are in the Atlantic Mail service, twelve on the 
Mediterranean and Havre line, five ply between Glasgow and Belfast, three 
between. Liverpool and Glasgow, three between Halifax and Bermuda, and two 
between Glasgow and Derry. The money value of the Atlantic mail boats 
alone has been estimated by a competent authority at between three and four 
millions sterling ; and it would probably not be an exaggeration to state that 
of the entire fleet at double the amount. 

The ' Bothnia' and ' Scythia,' sister ships, and alike in almost every particular, 
are the largest and the most recently built of the American steamers of the 
Company. The ' Bothnia ' is bark-rigged, and measures 420ft in length of keel 
by 42ft. 6in. in breadth of beam. Her deck affords to passengers an unbroken 
promenade of 425ft in length. Her engines are of 600 nominal horse power, 
and are on the compound principle. She is fitted with a deck-house ,to protect 
her steering gear, and with a system of signalling Jby a lever and crank 
apparatus from the bridge to this house, so that orders can be conveyed 
instantly to the man. at the wheel, and the receipt of these orders can he 
acknowledged by a return signal. There is also a steam-steering apparatus 
to be used in case of need, and a system of signals and return signals between 
the bridge and the engine-room. The vessel is divided into nine water-tight 
compartments by cast-iron bulkheads, and the openings through these 
bulkheads, necessary for ordinary traffic, can be instantly closed by cast-iron 
doors, which are secured by lever handles acting upon wedges, The 
accommodation for first-class passengers is of the mpst luxurious description; 
the sleeping cabins are large and airy, the saloons light, spacious, and 
tastefully decorated. The 'Bothnia' carries ten boats, which axe capable of 
containing her .full complement of people ; and she has a erew of 150 
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offioerftudrimenV all told, divided into /the three classes of seamen, engineers 
andiiremen,iand jtowardtf. It has always been part of the Canard Company's 
system that every man, whatever Sua. duties on bdard the ship, should be a 
member of some particular boat's crew, and that the crew of each boat should 
be formed from all three of the classes which have been mentioned. The 
crews are only engaged for the single voyage out and home; and, although 
the same men may ship over and over again, yet every crew is liable to 
contain men who are new to the service. As soon as all are on board, each 
man is informed to which boat he is attached, and who is the commanding 
officer of that boat, and each boat officer is expected to know every member of 
his boat's crew*. In order, to prevent mistakes, each man wears a metal badge, 
with a brooch fastening, which bears the number of his boat ; and, as soon as 
an order lor- boat service is given, each man is expected to repair to the boat 
to which he belongs, and to await further orders. In each boat's crew there 
are four seamen, each of whom has his own definite duties, so that they know 
exactly what is required of them, and are not liable to get in each others way, 
or to wrangle in times of emergency. 

When a vessel is ready to sail, but before the passengers are received 
on, board, a complete inspection is made by ber commanding officer, who 
is always accompanied by one of the Messrs. Maclver, and by the Marine 
Superintendent, Captain Inglis. The crew are drawn up for the inspec- 
tion in two lines, on the starboard and portsides of the deck, each man 
wearing the badge of his boat, and ready to answer to his name. The 
muster-roll having been called, orders are given to prepare for boat 
• service ; and the men break up into the necessary number of crews, each 
*t his own station. Each boat's crew is first called over, the four seamen 
answering to their names by saying " number one/' " number two/' " number 
three," and " number four;* but the engineers and stewards answer " here " only. 
When this is done, the order " boats out" is given. The boats are covered by 
proper tarpaulins, under which they each contain such necessaries as a keg of 
water, oars, spars, sails, an axe, and other appliances. Each boaf s crew works 
independently of ike rest, but a certain emulation to be first stimulates them 
*U, and in the caseof the ' Bothnia ' three minutes suffice to have her ten boats 
i& the water, while the Captain, from his place of Vantage on the bridge, looks 
sharply after laziness or awkwardness. When the boats are down, and proof 
k&s been given that everything connected with them is ready for service, the 
order to hoist them in is given, and in a few more minutes they are restored to 
their customary resting-places. 

The same organization of crews is applied to fire duty; and as soon 
* a their boat inspection is completed a fire drill takes its place. In 
this some men have charge of buckets, with ropes attached to them, so 
that they can be filled, over the side and hauled in. Others have to 
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fetch and join the hose, to connect it with pumps worked by the engines, 01 to 
take charge of the jets. Others are prepared with .blankets, to be wetted and I 
thrown over the flames, bat the essential matter is. that every man has bis 
place and his duty, and every man is acquainted with them both, The same 
division into crews, as for the boats, is also used for manning - the pomps, and 
as soon as the fire drill is over, the pumps receive the next attention. Each 
crew is expected to be in its place, each pump is tested and examined, and it 
is shown that there is no water in the bilge; This done, the crews are 
dismissed, but the inspecting party proceeds to make a complete tour of the 
vessel. The store-rooms are visited, and the steward is cautioned with regard 
to his duties in respect of them, and is -especially told that no other light than 
that of a closed and locked lamp must ever be taken to them. Every water- 
tight door is shut and tested to see that it moves freely on its hinges, and that 
none of its lever fastenings are rusted or out of order. The supply of rockets 
and other signals is examined, the steering and signalling apparatus tried ; 
and only after everything has been found to be in order is the word given for 
the ship to embark her passengers and to proceed upon her course. In addition 
to all this care, every officer is responsible for the condition of things in his 
own department, and the captain for all, so that the smallest imperfection 
would be reported as soon as it was discovered/ and rectified as soon as 
rectification was possible. ' 

The Canard Company does insure, but yet takes its own risks to 
a certain extent, and no known risks are ever incurred. If the smallest 
delect is discovered in any part of a ship, no question is raised whether 
it will bear one voyage or two voyages more, but the order, " Out with 
it" is given at once. A passenger on board a Canard steamer may always 
feel certain that everything in the ship was inspected by responsible people 
before the voyage was begun ; that nothing is jammed or rusty or out of gear, 
but that everything is clean, and ready to work smoothly and easily in its 
place. The reign of order on such a vessel is well-nigh as absolute and as 
complete as on board an English man-of-war. 

Amony the many precautions regularly taken by the Company, it may he 
be mentioned that, on account of the danger of navigating the Mersey by 
insufficient light, the ships are never allowed to leave Liverpool in the after- 
noon or evening. They always sail in the morning ; and in consequence of 
the state of the tide, this often necessitates a very early departure. The ships 
of the Cunard Company have all been built in the Clyde, chiefly by the 
Messrs. Napier, and of late years by Messrs.. J. & G. Thompson and others. 
The builders have no responsibility beyond that of following the plans and 
specifications which are delivered to them by the Company, and in which the 
most minute points of detail are provided for with a care and knowledge 
which are the results of more than forty years of ah experience unequalled 
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in its extant and its variety, and unsurpassed in the. liberality by which 
it has been guided, and in the wisdom with which ita teachings have been 
applied. 

A fleet thus numerous, thus built, thus manned, governed, and provjdeoV 

most, it is manifest, furnish the means of subsistence to an enormous number 

of people. It has always been said that (in the Ocean Line) the orews are 

engaged only for a single voyage out and home, and a single sailor may thus 

be engaged as many as five times in the year, and may be counted five times 

over. After this preface, the first thing to be mentioned is that the Company 

shipped and discharged . 43,000 men during the year ending on the 1st July* 

1872, so that they may be said to have given constant employment afloat to at 

least 8,600 persons, the great majority of whom would be the bread-winners 

of families residing in Liverpool or its vicinity ; and the figures of this single 

year fairly represent the ordinary course of their operations. Besides the 

crews, about 1,500 men find regular employment in the work of loading and 

unloading the ships ; and from 500 to 1,500 more are engaged at the docks of 

the Company in Liverpool in fitting and refitting vessels to meet the demands 

of different kinds of service, and in repairs. Henoe the Company! although 

a private enterprise in the hands of only three families, is entitled to rank 

with the great railway and other public companies as an employer of labour, 

and the proprietors have always been ready to recognise the responsibilitie*, 

which attach to such a position, not only by promoting schools, asylums, and 

other provident or charitable institutions for the benefit of the seamen of the 

port of Liverpool, and of those dependent upon them, but also by publio 

services on various occasions. In 1861 they enrolled, a regiment of Volunteer 

Artillery (the 11th Lancashire), about 500 strong, composed entirely of their, 

own employes, and maintained it, under, the command of Mr. Maclver as, 

Lieutenant-Colonel, until 1867, when it was disbanded, on account of a pro* 

posal to mobilise Volunteer regiments — a proposal which, if it had been) 

carried into effect, would have deprived the Company of men, whom they eouty 

not spare. In 1867, when troops were ordered to Liverpool on account of the; 

Fenian disturbances, the same public spirit was displayed, Chief-oonstajble, 

Major Greig, in his " Letters and Recollections of '67/' says: " The utmost 

difficulty was felt because of the want of accommodation for the troops 

ordered here. This, in a moment, was met by Colonel. Maclver munificently 

placing at the disposal of the authorities, net only his large driU-shed, but also 

two of the Canard mail steamers. The troops occupied them upwards of 

a month, and no charge was made either to the Corporation or the Government." 

The ships thus employed were the * Australasian ' and the ' Africa,' and the 

troops accommodated were about 1,200 strong. For this service Mr. Maclver 

received the thanks of the Commander-in-Chief, and also a special resolution 

of thanks from the Corporation of Liverpool. 

D 
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In the year 1874 the ocean vessels of -tine- Atlantic fleet trfacU 128 trips from 
Liverpool to New York and Boston, and the same : number &f the opposite 
direction. The outward-bound steamers carried 9,198 cabin passengers, and 
26,570 steerage passengers (mostly emigrants) from England to America. The 
fcomewrird-bound steamers brought 7,938 cabin passengers and no steerage ' 
passenger! from America to England. In a single year, therefere, the Com- 
pany conveyed nearly 44,00$ persons across the Atlantic. If '4he v . brews were 
included, the total would foe about 60,600; and even thiannnibei" has been 
exceeded In other yean. Not only were all these people ocmveyed, bmt they 
were id! conveyed in safety. It is now many years eftnee the' increasf fig traffic 
directed the attention ^f the Company to the risks that would be ran if all 
Vessels, both outward «nd hdmeward, Were crowding eJpn^ the' rnosfc direct 
setting track, a coarse which would render the occurrence of -collisions a mere 
guestion oAime. In order to avoid this danger, thef Company determined to 
&y down fcailkglme's which shonld ndt only keep* the outwted anfrttie home- 
ward bound vessels apart, but wMch should also keep both classes • somewhat 
away from the ordinary highways of Atlantic navigations The <Outwar4-botiJid 
steamers, from QueehStowtt to : Kew York or Boston, crefed the ^meridfian of 50 
degrees', at 48-degroes latitude, or nothing to the nortfi^ Of 43 degrees, while 
4n the homeward 1 passage they cross the same mericfeatf fit 4i degrees latitude, 
*nothingtothenbrthof 42 degree*.' Like express trains, ^Hejfteajf be said 
id 'rua upon their own u£ and down lines; and tb follow each other At intervals 
Wnioh are sufficient to ensure safety. ; • •; ' » «■ • . $ . 

• Besides passengers; the great 1 fleet convey* 'every year countless 1 tons of 
merchandize; composed of articles, infinite id number and in Variety. The 
ports' consist* chiefly of iron, machinery, yarn, soda,' fine goods from Man- 
eles'ter; Freneh! sHks.arid artibles tie Pkfig. L the imports oonsiat fcrgely of 
cbltbri; cheese, grain/and leather, and* ifce'best notion *or*t4ie : magnitude of tire 
transactions' of Hdie Company may be' gathered from the sums whfoh they W 
in. 'tonnage 'dues; and from the proportion borne by these sums'* td the whole 
tonnage of fhVport of ^Liverpool. Taking eight years,' from 'Staly; 1^6, to 
Jury, 18*4, and quothig from official Tetany frapfceari tfja^dttHrlg thfe time 
to Company paid no less than ^189,851' ; in J tonnage* iues^ or an average of 
'^9,6168 a year. 'In the same period toe total tdnhage dries df the Y port were 
lor 'Steam and Jailing - vessels together, ^2,400,30^, 'aiid for' stealers alone, 
9a;2^,W5. ; it Allows that the <3unaf4 Gonrpany pa£ abotit'l'&ir^of the 
lb tal tonnage dues;an4 abdut l-7th of the *team tonnage"? of -the port of £Wtf- 
pobl. - 'With' thfs statement we may take leave of ^hfem ; only ad&ing<that for 
tar main facts 'and figures we have been indebted' to some proof sheets of a 
Volume w&ich' Messrs. Sdtton, Sbarpe, & <i!o., 6F ; Austfff-frrarS/ are preparing 
Jo 1 ^flshtei?tHe €m^y:^Thi?Titmes. •■■• ' '■> 0i ' 1 ''» ' : ' »'■• ' l[t *"'" : 

a 
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PEBVENTEE BACKSTAYS— 

1 LITERAL, MBTAPHOEIOAL, AND BENEVOLENT. 

The sailor's vocabulary is the richest of all, and it contrasts very forcibly with 
the scanty stock of words of other professions. " Lock, stock, and barrel" is 
a phrase which has passed into a proverb, and it is generally accepted as 
meaning " all,"* Bat if one' would wish to see how rich a balance is in the 
sailor's favour, he could not do better than make the acquaintance of the ample 
pages of the " Sailors' Word-book," by Admiral W. H. Smyth, K.S.F., D.C.L., 
a goodly volume of 744 pages, published by Blackie and Co. 

We have turned over its pages with pangs of regret, for many a sparkling, 
well-compacted, and condensed phrase or sentence is, we fear, destined to " let 
Blip the tow-rope ^ and to live only in history. Some are already buried, and 
others are forming into line and swelling the ranks of the silent procession as 
it moves towards the inevitable. Make haste, then, ye nautical scribes, if ye 
would rescue from oblivion some of our most expressive and suggestive 
phrases, The old navy is fast disappearing, and with it the most magnificent 
vocabulary ever possessed by a profession. The words at the head of this 
paper bring back scenes of wakeful and anxious progress, . The word preventer 
"applies to ropes used as additional securities to aid other ropes in supporting 
spars, &c. during a strong gale." Backstays, our non -nautical readers may be 
informed, are " long ropes extending from all mast-heads to both sides of the 
ship, or chain- wales.'.' ' . * 

Busy, inventive, alert, and daring, were the* old commanders on quarter- 
ns. Said an old captain to his trusty first lieutenant on one occasion : " We 
manage to keep the prize in view, but ' & stern chase is a long chase ;' the sky 
u lowering, the gale is rising: rig preventer tacks and sheets, preventer-braces 
and preventer backstays, and make all secure.'* TJiere are other prizes, how- 
ever, and storms of another kind which call forth the energies, and tax the 
patience and power of enduranceih many a brave heart. 

Lonely and silent spirits have not been strangers to the^exercise suggested 
by the title of our paper, and in putting forth new power, they have not only 
added to the strength of their position, but have gained a larger manhood, a 
loftier altitude, ana* a wider horizon. ' 

Brave Robinson Crusoe makes good our saying in more than one instance 
°n His island home. " I consulted," he says, after having fairly landed, 

several things in my situation : first, health and fresh water ; secondly, 
shelter from the Heat of the sun ; thirdly, security from ravenous creatures, 
whether man or beasts ; fourthly, a view to the sea, that if God sent any ship 
111 sight 1 might not lose, anv advantage for my deliverance. In search of a 
place proper for this I found a little plain" on the side of a rising hill, whose 

d 2 
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front towards this little plain was steep as a house-side, so that nothing could 
come down upon me from the top. On the side of the rock there was a hollow 
place, worn a little way in, like the entrance or door <rf a cave; but there was 
not really any cave, or way into the rock at all. On the flat of the green, just 
before this hollow place, I resolved to pitch my tent This plain was not abort 
a hundred yards broad, and about twice as long, and lay like a green before my 
door ; and, at the end of it, descended irregularly every way down into the 
low ground by the seaside. It was on the N.N.W. side of the hill ; so that it 
was sheltered from the heat every day, till it came to a W. and by S. sun, or 
thereabouts, which in those countries is near the setting. . 

" Before I set up my tent I drew a half-circle before the hollow place, which 
took in about ten yards in its semi-diameter, from the rocks, and twenty yards 
in its diameter from its beginning and ending. In this half-circle I pitohed 
two rows of strong stakes, driving them into the ground till they stood very 
firm, like piles, the biggest end being out of the ground above five feet and a 
half, and sharpened on the top. The two rows did not stand above six inches 
from one another. 

" Then I took the pieces of cable which I had cut in the ship, and laid them 
in rows, one upon another, within the circle, between those two rows of stakes, 
up to* the top, placing other stakes in the inside, leaning against them, about 
two feet and a half high, like a spur to a post ; and this fence was so strong 
that neither man nor beast could get into it or. over it. This cost me a great 
deal of time and labour, especially to cut the piles in the woods, bring them to 
the place, and drive them into the earth. 

" The entrance into this place I made to be, not by a door, but by a short 
ladder to go over the top, which ladder, when I was in, I lifted over after me; 
and so I was completely fenced in and fortified, as I thought, from all the 
world, and consequently slept secure in the night, which otherwise I could not 
have done ; though, as it appeared afterwards, there was no need of all this 
caution from the enemies that I apprehended danger from. Into this fence, or 
fortress, with infinite labour, I carried ail my riches, all my provisions, ammu- 
nition and stores." 

Truth is often stranger than fiction, and the faces of real life are frequently 
more startling and interesting than the word-pictures of the novelist. Not 
long ago, in conversation with a naval officer, he said: " My lather lost his ship 
for want of a match to relight the binnacle-lamp, which had been blown ont 
la the confusion of this local darkness the ship wandered from her course, and 
struck on a rock and was lost." This reminded us of another fact in nautical 
life. Captain Brown was deemed a somewhat singular man, but he had faced 
more than one storm in his lifetime, and had rigged up more than one preven- 
ter-backstay. Will our readers be surprised to learn that one of these was a 
tinder-box I The discovery was made on this wise. The era was the era of 
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luofor-matches, the occasion, a damp and squally time at sea, after many in- 
effectual attempts to light the binnacle-lamp by matches which would not 
ignite. 

" A pretty thing to trust to in time of extremity ; here's the stock of lucifers 
all damp, perhaps Jack's stock at the other end of the ship is no better. What 
a fix to be in if I had not had a * preventer ' coiled away ready for a ' stand-by ' 
when duty calls ;" and with this, not without a show of importance, Captain 
Brown brought out from his state-room a little horn of tinder, which his good 
wife had burnt for him just before starting — a choice little flint and steel, and 
a few old-fashioned pure brimstone matches. Captain Brown was soon to the 
rescue, and the simple but important duty of lighting the binnacle-lamp was 
easily performed. During tea-time in the last dogwatch we congratulated 
Captain Brown on his foresight, and we then learned from him that he always 
took this little companion to sea with him in case of an accident — an example, 
we respectfully submit, worthy of imitation even now, 

There are storms on shore as well as atBea,and the one that most frequently 
blows is the adverse wind of poverty. How to stagger along, and how to " use 
additional securities," has caused many anxious ponderings. 

It was so with John Lawrence, a Lincolnshire man, who was left an orphan 
at five months old, and at the age of eight worked in a child's gang at four 
pence a- day at field work. Kindly time dealt kindly with John, and he managed 
to obtain a little learning. Years after we find him married, with two children 
tod an officer in Her Majesty's service— a rural postman at 13s. per week. 
Need f tell my readers that the course steered by John was, as sailors Bay, 
"full and by," and scarcely that; in other words, our rural postmen rigged a 
Keventer-baokstay in the shape of a barber's pole, and found this to bring A 
comfortable supplement to his income. 

In his early days he had frequently earned sixpence on a Saturday in a 
barber's shop by lathering for the master. Here* he learned habits of attention 
tod civility — two important elements of success — and this was all his training ; 
bat " he who can shave himself oan shave another/ 1 and so our friend set up* 
tod, to the joy of husband and wife, a comfortable addition was found to the 
^tooily income. A pension in old age was promised after long service, but 
Lawrence, like many others, did not stay long enough in Her Majesty's service 
*° e °joy this distinction. He migrated to a market town, and made his pole 
the main spoke in the wheel. Another breeze, another cogitation, another 
backstay* Behold John Lawrence on a bicycle ! Having made the acquaint- 
toce of the postmaster, he found occasional employment by taking telegrams 
*ato the country on his two-wheeled horse, which wanted no provender, and fre- 
quently he earned at this work as much as 4s. per day. 

The illustrations we have given may be designated deliberative— need we 
re »ark. that we have a great liking for the prompt. A fine instance of prompt 
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action was well displayed by Lieut. Hoskins, $.$T.,* when* mi^r.-lfeabip 
was chasing * priae, and was slowly coming up with her> when £he wef£h&rleeeh 
of the fore-topsail was shot away. Immediately Hoskins was aloft, lay out on 
the topsail-yard, came down the reef-tackle fall, unbent the reef-earing* as he 
descended, and in a few minutes he had rigged . a prevente>boljtfcopel. This 
saved the sail from splitting, and this prompt action of a true. British tar, 
enabled the ship to secure the prize. 

And may we give a more illustrious example in the way of taking prompt 
Security for the safety of passengers and crew ?. When, Paul was holding on 
with four anchors and wishing for the day, he discovered thai the shipmeu were 
intent on deserting the ship, but with a full appreciation of the critical condi- 
tion of all hands* he appealed to the centurion and to the soldiers, "Except 
these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved." 

. In the successful voyages of wise beneficence how many prevenierrbabkstays 
have been set up ? We make no apology here for referring to our own labours. 
If any of our readers desire a new and interesting tour, may. we suggest a visit 
to the- Orkney and Shetland Isles ?— a trip we once enjoyed, and in no place 
did we discover the benefits resulting from our efforts more than amongst these 
simple islanders. We found that the annual grants made to widows by the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society just met, in not a few cases, the annual charge 
Of rent for the bumble homestead, so that fish from the jaea* in-/ wjondrow 
plenty, potatoes from the land, and the small earnings from knitting; rendered 
a poor woman: comfortable for life. The permanent help we -affbud la ihe aged 
widow is perhaps the most cheerful kern in our books.-); f Ancbin fftetformiBg 
this delightful duty we recognise the dignity, and aritibority of- the Divine com- 
mand, " Strengthen ye the weak hands?' .The desire of our many friends is 
that we " go forward/' and our efforts will ever be to help the most needy and 
the largest possible number. s* cL 

r Care fot the shipwrecked stranger, the fatherless* and widowjJs- a* ever 
enlarging duty, and we are often oppressed by the inadequacy of <rar taeans atd 
the iBBUfficiercjof our plans to meet, as we sboold wishtodo, tbe< w*iW 
all sufferers from the sea. . . 1 > < f >. i i . 

More than once we have had a keen and solemn sympathy with' tfts*t large- 
hearted master mariner who, several years ago, descried, a&h* was taosoing'tfc* 
Atlantic, a mighty volume of flame rising out of theoedaM^ -Bear&ig down 
upon it he discovered a ship on fire, 'and her half-burnt crew making fraritic 
signals of distress. The boat was lowered, the burnt and blisteree! crew were 
with tender hands and agonizing hearts, parbuckled onboard somehow.- Tb* 8 
came a moment of solemn survey, and then an energetic appeal to hie fin* 
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* We give this from an article in the'D&tCp TtkfyHvph published a few weeks ago. 
t During, the past yeftr it amounted td neejly ^500, afid is yeejrry imsreeiNf* 
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officer* who fyad charge qf the Jbioat, to make one more ^aoexate effort to rescue^ 
if possible, the medicine-chest of the burning sjiip. , Hie felt tbp iiisuiacieBQjk 
of his own stock, of medical stores to meet the want? of this needy crew, an£ 
he has many companions in this regard, . ( x . ^ ^ 

We have hearji old sailors declare that in their day a piece of iron , was no£ 
used for any purpose above the rail. Now we have iron masts, iron yards, and* 
wire rigging, and so great is the strength of these appliances that oar old- f 
fashioned ' preventers' may not be known on the decks of our modern fleets: 
but in the* way of doing good we are confident that we shall see an ever-jj 
increasing . display of benevolent, ingenuity and more, adequate and timely 
support extended to him who hath no helper* „ 



MISSIONABY WOEK IN SOUTH AMEEICA. 

The South American Missionary Magazine for November, 1871, contains ani 
Admiralty Notice to Mariners. It is headed. : " Tierra del Faego Establish* 
meut of a Mission Station in the Beagle Channel," and commences with thai 
following strikiog paragraph : — 

"Information! has been communicated by Vice- Admiral Sir B, J* Sulivany 

K.C.B^ that, a Mission Station has been established on the north shore of the 

Beagle- Channel, Tierra del Jfuego, in the conns of a small peninsula, N. by E; 

from the Murray Narrows, or northern, entrance «o Ponsonby Sound, and 

Which may be used as a place of refuge and relief to mariners shipwrecked^ in 

the vicinity** Cape Horn." : I 

On reading the above, those minds familiar by books or personal adventure* 

vita the locality referred to, must instinctively revert to the -many dismal tales' 

which have been related year by year of shipwreoked crews escaping from 

amid the perils of waters, and safely surmounting, perhaps, the scarcely less 

formidable dangers of the rocky coasts of Fireland, to encounter the horrors of 

starvation, Jor to perish, and, according tp some accounts, be devoured, by the 

most cruel and degraded savages in the world* . 

That the native- ferocity of these miserable savages has been, to some 
extent, exaggerated there can be very little doubt, or that their fierce veil- 
geance has been too often provoked by the wanton cruelty of shipmasters and 
their crews r of this latter fact the accounts are only too well authenticated: 
But the numberless instances of vessels lost or abandoned there, and theif 
crews never again heard of, afford too much reason to fear that of the suffer 
inga of shipwreoked mariners on those inhospitable shores the half has 1 not 
been told; ." * 

Stfoh having ' been for so many years .the'fearfol refutation of these most 
unattractive coasts, si) fire4uenUy passed^ and yetaofcitle j&own, it may welt 
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awaken astonishment that at lengthy in one spot at least, they now afford refuge 
and relief to shipwrecked mariners. And a perusal of the last number of the 
South American Mittionary Magazine, that for Deceihber, 1875, is still 
farther calculated to excite feelings of deepest thankfulness, for it relates a 
truly wonderful story of a Christmas-tree in Tierra del Fuego ; and tells of a 
company of one hundred and sixty-eight Fnegians regaled on beef, bread, and 
pluin-jnldding by a little party of Europeans, consisting of two English 

* * * * 

missionaries, their wives and families. It also gives an account of a church 
and school and a mothers' meeting attended by Fuegian wives and daughters. 
And the number for October mentions a touching incident of a baptized 
native— Stephen by name — who was " led to tell those present (his yet savage 
fellow-countrymen) plainly about the Lord Jesus." 

What a striking contrast does this marvellous picture present to the stories 
we have been so long accustomed to hear and to read of that distant land! 
Whence has come the change? How has it been brought about? By the 
instrumentality of one man, and he a sailor, who in 1851 laid down his life in 
the attempt to carry the Gospel to the degraded Fnegians. < How fitting, then, 
is it: that through his noble act of self-sacrifice the lives of many seamen 
should be preserved. From his ashes, as it were, sprang the Society by means 
of which a peaceful Mission Station has been established in the heart of 
Fuegia; So greatly has the work extended, that a cry has come from Fuegia 
itself for additional buildings and more helpers, and the Committee appeal 
earnestly for funds to send them out. 

< The name of Commander Allen Gardiner, B.N., has become a household word. 
For upwards of twenty years a vessel bearing his naihe has ridden in safety over 
the stormy seas which break around Cape Horn; Last year she was replaced 
by a new vesselr-atill the ' Allen Gardiner '— a sketch of which is given, and 
which on her first voyage out proved herself to be " as safe a boat as swims 
the;sea." ... 

Shipwrecked mariners have been received and entertained by the Society's 
missionaries at their station on Keppel Island, Falklands. And, in South 
American ports — Rosario, Santos, Monte Video, Lota, and other {daces, 
English seamen have often listened to the welcome sound of. the Gospel from 
their lips.. ... 

Amid many trials and hindrances the Society, like its vessel, steadily pur- 
sues its way, wafted onward by the breath of prayer, performing: its sacred 
mission and extending its enlightening influence, carrying the Gospel by land 
and sea, and along mighty rivers to the dwellers on their banks, as ritjht.men 
are found and means provided by Him who has already so greatly blessed its 
labours. 

The Committee of the South American Missionary Society have issued the 
following special appeal for funds to extend the wor)t in Fuegia :~ : 
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" ' If I have a wish for the good of my fellow-men, it is that the Tierra del 
Fuego Mission might be prosecuted with vigour. 9 (Extract from the journal of 
Captain A. Gardiner, written six days before his death, and found on the 
shores of Tierra del Fuego.) 

"The period of seven years has now elapsed since the hazardous experi- 
ment was entered upon of founding a missionary settlement on the bleak and 
inhospitable shores of Tierra del Fuego. Previous to this, from the thievish 
propensities' and oftentimes hostile bearing of the natives, the heralds of the 
Gospel message sent out by the South American Missionary Society had to 
content themselves with affording instruction to isolated families at Keppel 
Island, Falkland Group, and with periodical visits in the Mission schooner 
' Allen Gardiner ' to the mainland. The time, however, had arrived when the 
Rev. W. H. Stirling-— now Bishop of the Falklands — wag of opinion a footing 
might' be established on shore, and being willing to endure all things for the 
Master's Mike and the cause so near his heart, he resolved to make the 
attempt Committing himself, and the three native youths who accompanied 
him, tothe care of Him with whom 'all things are possible,' he sailed from 
Stanley on his arduous undertaking, furnished with material for the erection 
of a log hut, to be his future residence. The passage safely over, the little 
vessel anchored at her destination. The material for the hut was landed; and, 
with .the assistance of the crew of the schooner, speedily put together. .All 
things beiug completed, the captain bade ' good-bye,' the anchor was weighed, 
the sails were set, and the ' Allen Gardiner/ with a favourable breeze, rapidly 
disappeared down the Beagle Channel. Then the fearless, or rather— should 
we not say — the trustful missionary found himself alone. Yet not. alone. On 
that eventful evening he wrote: * As I pace up and down before my hut I fancy 
myself a ^sentinel— God's sentinel, I trust — stationed at the southernmost out- 
post of His great army. A dim touch of heaven surprises the heart with joy, 
and I forget my loneliness in realizing the privilege of being permitted to stand 
here in Christ's name.' Brave words! 

*' For seven months the devoted servant resided in his little hut, nj$ only 
unmolested* but on good terms with the natives, with whom he injantainefl 
uninterrupted friendly intercourse. At the expiration of this tinie thelit^ 
schooner once more cast anchor in the same place, the bearer of a suminonfito 
the faithful minister to return to Eng land to be consecrated ihejbwt^ishop 
of the Falkland Islands.' The. care of the infant settlement, to which the 

* ■ * 

name of Ushuwia was given, was then handed over to the Rev.T.JBridges 
and, Mr. Lewis, and as increased accommodation was needed for them and 
their wives, an iron house was despatched from England to take the J)3ace of 
theio&hnt. Under Mr. Bridge's .care the Mission has continued tojaak&jwy 
and to be blessed of God. The settlement has increased. The wandering 
tribes, hearing a good report of the white men, now come and go from all pert 
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in large numbers. Many ha^ p^^kd.»do)i|ix«i tl^f station, having, under the 
instruction, of our missionaries, either built themselves dwellings or improved 
their wijrwams. " The i old' log hut is converted into a church, where the pure 
Wor4 : gf, Go£.is preacjied in the native tongue! an,d the sacraments adr 
Bunistexedv. "Shat Word, it is believed, has taken root in not a few hearts, so 
that now there* is a little "community of baptised native Christians, living 
Christian lives; and testifying — in some cases* by word of mouth — to their 
fellow-countrymen the wonderful change thathas been wrought in their hearts, 
by the power ^f the Spirit of God. 

"■ All this is truly encouraging and gratifying, and those who are working- 

for the Mission at home may well thank God and take courage.' But with 

this extension of the work there comes a natural call for more buildings. 

What was sufficient for the wants of the Mission four years ago is no longer 

se. As with the log-hut, so now with the iron-house. The accommodation 

(four small rooms) is much too limited. Mr. Bridges writes he is cramped for 

spaced and as it is absolutely necessary for the health and comfort of both 

families that they should have separate residences, the committee have decided 

to send oil t material for a cottage for Mr; Lawrence and his family, who has 

replaced Mr. Lewis, transferred to KeppeL So pressingly is the need felt for 

this that Mr. Bridges most generously offers to contribute liberally towards it, 

but to such a, course the committee cannot consent. . Mn ^Bridges? also urges, 

that the Orphanage lor Native Children may be • no longer delayed/ Fully 

recognizing -the importance of separating the children from * the evil and 

demoralizing influences inseparable from wigwam life, and the* necessity of 

gathering tbem under one roof, the committee sanctioned this. building ; #pnfe 

mouths sines, and want of funds alone has caused 4be delay in its erectiott* 

This must riow be sent out, and the children placed m a suitable-home', under 

the immediate care of Mr. and Mrs, Whaits, who have lately arrived at the 

mission station. 

w At Keppel the committee are desirous of improving the station and extend- 
ing its usttulnesft, and to this end have decided to increase the number of 
natives unjcler: instruction. A suitable dwelling as an Indians home must be 
provided for these, as also a building much needed for agricultural purposes. 

"To defray the expense; of these four buildings a stun. of at least j61,6(H) will 
fee required, and as the general funds of the society cannot be expected to 
bear such a heavy call, the Committee confidently appeal to the generosity and 
sympathy of the friends of the Society and all interested, in mission* work to 
provide* the necessary amount, so that the good work now established in Tierre 
&^ue)^may;in the words of it* dying' founder, be f' prokcutedwith vigour.'*' 
Should any of 6ur readers feel desirous of helping on this work, they will 
find .^Secretary, Capt P. W. Stephens^R.N,, 11 Serjeant's Inn* Fleet Street, 
feG*tBwdy;tajin^ \ :,...: *_1V A 
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The Loss of the ' DBUTSOHuurD.'— 
Tte wreck of another large German 
Transatlantic steamer so soon after the 
disaster of the * Schiller* — also German, 
though of a different line— is a coinci* 
4enoe of calamities which at present 
there is no reason for thinking other 
than fortuitous. The North German 
Lloyd Company, to which the 'Deutsoh- 
land ' belongs, has a very large fleet, and 
claims not to have lost a single passen- 
ger's life since the starting of her lines 
in 1856. The company are their own in- 
surers, and therefore the loss in the ease 
of the ' Deutsohland ' falls entirely upon 
the owners, so far as hull and freight are 
concerned. She is said to have had on 
board 1,000 life-belts. The 'tween-decks, 
where the steerage passengers slept, are 
described as " roofed " with these appli- 
ances, and there was a life-belt at the 
head of every first and second-class pas- 
senger's bunk. At Southampton she 
would have taken on board more pas- 
sengers and the English mails, -whieh 
the Company has been in the habit of 
carrying for fourteen years. She had 
both a Weser pilot and an English 
Channel pilot on board when she struck; 
and her master, Captain Brickenstein, 
had been many years in the service of the 
company. Mr. Benning, the purser, one 
of the unfortunate men lost, had been 
in the vessel ever since the first voyage 
of the steamship in which he met his 
death. The ' Deutsohland, ' though not 
registered with Lloyd's in London, was 
entered in the " Liverpool Underwriters' 
Book of Iron Vessels." She was of 
British build, and was launched by 
Messrs. Caird, of Greenock, in 1866, 
She was 328ft. long, .26 deep, and 40 
beam. Her engines were two direct 
action, of 600-horse power in all. Her 
registered tonnage was 2, 690 under deck, 
2,898 gross, 1,971 net. She had five 
bulkheads — that is to say, she was in 
six compartments. 

The vessel left Bremen on Saturday, 
t he 4th December, for New York, On 



Sunday, at 4 pan., the wind, which 
had been blowing freshly from N.E., 
increased to a strong gale, and snow 
fell. The ship struck early on Mon- 
day morning ; and the Captain has 
stated that seven minutes before she 
struck, the lead, which had been kept 
going, gave seventeen fathoms water. 
The sor«w«shaf t appears to have broken. 
The surviving passengers and orew were 
rescued on Tuesday morning by the tog 
' Liverpool,' from Harwich, but it is be* 
lieved sixty-four lives were lost One 
boat, with a quartermaster and two dead 
bodies in it, was washed ashore at Sheer* 
ness. Inquests on the bodies have been 
held at Sheerness and Harwich. An 
impression, we regret to add, prevails 
that, after her signals of distress had 
been seen, much time was unnecessarily 
lost before assistance was sent to the 
'Deut8chland t ' and consequently that 
many lives were lost which might ha?e 
been saved, had there been a lifeboat at 
Harwich. She was also unprovided with 
a patent log, and good appliances for 
lowering boats. 

There is as yet no definite explan- 
ation (beyond that which the snow* 
storm may supply) of the deviation from 
her course which led the ship, leaving 
the Knock Edge Light on her pert 
side probably, to ground on the shifting 
sands of the Kentish Knock. This is, 
with the exception of the Galloper, the 
outermost shoal at the mouth of the 
Thames, and the steamer must ha?e 
passed quite close to the light in reach- 
ing the place where she now lies. As 
the wind was blowing strongly from the 
east-north-east, it is perhaps a reasonable 
presumption that the numerous shoals 
of the Dutch coast were sought to be 
avoided by a westerly course, with the 
result that the ship approached too do* 
to the Thames shoals. A Board of Trade 
inquiry is yet to be held. 

Speed of the tsauat Line.— The 
quickest pM9age> ihat had ever be* 
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from this country to New York, was 
recently recorded, of which passage the 
Inman steamship * City of Berlin,' under 
the command of Captain Kennedy, was 
the heroine; and now, with sincere 
gratification, we record that this same 
splendid steamship has surpassed her 
own previous triumph on her homeward 
passage from Sandy Hook to Cork Har- 
bour) in October last, which she accom- 
plished in 7 days, 15 hours and 28 min- 
utes, mean time, being 2 hours, 44 
minutes less time than was occupied 
by her outward passage. This gives 
the extraordinary average - speed of up- 
wards of 15} knots steaming an hour 
during the entire voyage. 

Cobnish Sabdines. — A new trade, 
which promises to become of great im- 
portance, has lately been established in 
Cornwall The fisheries of that county 
are of a world-wide renown, but there 
is one branch which has not been de- 
veloped to the extent of which it is 
capable, and that is the pilchard fishery. 
A company called the Cornish Sardine 
Company, whose offices are at Falmouth, 
has established works for the purpose of 
curing these fish in tins in thensame way 
as the well-known French " sardines " 
are prepared. Considerable doubt has 
been expressed whether the pilchard and 
the sardine are identical ; but the ques- 
tion would appear to have been settled 
in the affirmative, for the fish prepared 
by the above-named company are fully 
equal in flavour to the best sardines im- 
ported from France. The fish are be- 
headed and cleaned, and after being 
cured are placed in tins, which are filled 
up with the best olive oil and hermeti- 
cally sealed. Both large and small fish 
are prepared in this way, the former 
heing called " Pilchards in oil," and the 
latter "Cornish Sardines," and both 
form a very valuable addition to the food 
produce of the country. Up to the pre- 
sent time pilchards have been almost 
unknown beyond the limits of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, except that quanti- 
ties are annually exported to Italy in a 



salted condition, under the name of 
" fumadoes," which has been corrupted 
into "fair maids," and an immense 
waste of food has followed in conse- 
quence of the want of some means of 
preparing the pilchard for the English 
market. These means the Cornish Sar- 
dine Company has supplied, and " pil- 
chards " and home-produced " sardines " 
equal to any of foreign production may 
now be had. With fish and meat con- 
tinually increasing in price, any means 
of developing a new source of food sup- 
ply ought to be encouraged, and the 
Cornish Sardine Company, in its en- 
deavour to add to the industrial re- 
sources of the country, deserves every 
success. 

The Fiest Atlantic Steamship. — 
Mr. J. C. Shaw writes : — 

" The 'Royal William/ steamer, under 
my management as marine manager to 
the City of Dublin Steam Company, and 
to the Atlantic Steamship Company, was 
the first to make the passage from Liver- 
pool to New York, in June, 1838, but 
not the first to cross the Atlantic, being 
preceded by the * Great Western/ from 
Bristol, and the ' Sinus,' from Cork. 

"As an historical fact, the Royal Wil- 
liam was a paddle-box steamer, and only 
175ft. long, and yet she made the pas- 
sage from Liverpool to New York by 
continuous steaming for 18} days, and 
returned in 14} days, being the smallest 
paddle-box steamer that ever performed 
such a distance before or since 1838." 

Loss op the 'Shannon*.— Great regret 
is felt at the loss of the fine steamship 
'Shannon* 3,608 tons, especially as it 
follows so closely upon the total wreck 
of another of the largest vessels of the 
Royal Hail Company's fleet— the 'Boyne. 
Just a week elapsed between the receipt 
of the first telegram announcing the fact 
of the ' Shannon' having gone ashore on 
the Pedro Bank and the telegram received 
on Monday from Jamaica reporting her 
having become waterlogged and been 
abandoned, the mails, crew, and passen- 
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gen being, all Bared. The ' Shannon \ 
was built in 1859 as a paddle-.wheeL 
steamer by Messrs, R. Napier and Sons, 
Qi Glasgow, and was regularly employed 
with much success in the mail service on 
the West India line until she was with- 
drawn, and ultimately converted into a 
■orewtsteamer, and at the same time the 
vessel was slightly lengthened by- the 
addition of a new bow and stern* and 
fitted with, new compound engines and 
machinery; , The present was only her 
second voyage since conversion, and, 
leaving Southampton on August 2nd 
with., the West India mails, she made 
the quickest run. out to St. Thomas on 
record, having reached that island in 
eleven days, running 3,650 miles, with a 
consumption of only 635 .tons of coal. 
At the time of the disaster the ' Shannon 1 
was onlier homeward voyage from Colon 
with, the. mails due here on the 29th inst. 
She was commanded by Captain E, M. 
Leeds, one of the oldest and most expe- 
rienced of the company's officers, and 
thus was- to be his last voyage, before 
retirement from the service. 



"Maxaboff'8 Mats." — Undeb this 
.name a . Leadenhall-street has 

just introduced an invention that has 
been in use in the Russian ironclad 
•squadron for the last four years. These 
mats, which are intended to be used 
instead. of sails in "fathering "-a leak, 
resemble gigantic doormats. They are 
made of the finest hempen rope, coated 
with some waterproof composition, and \ 
Jsire applied to the leak hairy side in- 
wards. It is'claimed for them that they 
can be hauled over the most jagged 
'edges of timber or iron without ripping, 
and that they are far more staunch than 
any sail-cloth, however well " thrumm- 
ed." Admiral Boutakoff has reported 
most favourably of them, citing several 
instances in which they have rendered 
important service. We understand that . 
ten of these mats have been ordered by ' 
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the Admiralty, and wilLshqrfly. be sub- 
mitted to trial. — firoaf Arrow. 



A " Restue." — In The Times of the 
23rd nit. there was printed under this 
heading a letter from Miss Wood, of 4, 
Lauriston- villas, Walton Cliff, Clevedon, 
stating that a training-ship lad had, at 
the imminent risk of his own. life, 
rescued a child from what appeared to 
be certain death, and that, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the. training-ship 
authorities*: his name could not be ascer- 
, tained. Miss Wood now writes to state 
that the lad is James Stone, of Her 
Majesty's ship ' Minotaur/ and that he 
was expected to leave England in his 
ship shortly. . It is proposed to give 
the brave young sailor a watch as » 
memorial of his heroism, if such a testi- 
monial can be got- up in time. 

« 

The Abctio Expedition.— A corres- 
pondent sends us the following extracts 
from a letter written by Captain Nares, 
R.N., dated Her Majesty's ship < Alert; 
Carey Islands, July £?. :—" I am leaving 
a notice in. a oajrn here in prdejt to send 
home, if possible, my latest news. . . 
We have had the most extraordinary 
success. The season has" proved to to 
the best that ever, was, and, by a happy 
calm for two days^J have turned it to such 
account that we have made the quickest 
passage, thus far, that ever was made*) 
early in the season as this. The Ameri- 
cans did it in August, but here we are 
in July, with ,a } clear month ^before us, 
.and no ice whatever in sight ; And 1 
am sure that there-, is very little ahead 
of us.. -Of course all is wild /delight at 
our prospects. The old wealing men 
thought I was mad to choose a new 
route, but it was .(as I reasoned, it -would 
be) successful. ... . .UVe are, sure to 

get as near to the Pole as the land goea, 
and then it will be our owzi fe°^ ^ ve 
do not complete the work. 1 shall ka rt 
another letter to-morrow at our ^ 
dep6t, r ' ... . ' 
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COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, ifEETINdS, SEBMONS,>c. 

;. \ ~ .' For the Shipwrecked Warmers? Society . . ^ T 

Duzto&e. — Dundee Har- 
bour Board 61 

Town Confetti of 1 Dundee 40 
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Fctartr.'^dii'rfon of ' Har- 
vest ' ThftntegWlnfr in *Sfc 
John's Ghttron, per Btivs B. 
K. Woodd, LL.B. (life 

Mem.) 

GriiijBOow.— Part of collec- 
tion on board S.S. 'California, ' 
Captain Overestone, per Mr. 
William AfcLagan, - If on. 
Agent , . i , .". ... r : ... . « ,; . . ., 1 

Limekilns! . \-~ Ccijflecjion . 
after Sermon, in XT. ^. (/hurch, 
by Rev. Mr. Crawf ord } (Cif e 
Governor) *.,,...*..,,♦*,..,. 
London. -—ttoy al Exchange 
Assurance Corporation r . . * . 
Proceeds of Annual, Con- 
cert at Hebburn-on-Tyne ip 
November last, per- 'jffm. 

Hathison^Esa *«-.... 

Indemnity Stntual Marine 
Assurance Corporation .... 
Offertory on board,- the 
Boys' Training Ship '.' Go- 
liath,' on Sunday, 12tn Dec., 
P« Capt Bonrchier, B>, N. . . 
Ite following L^acies 
We been announced or re- 
ceived ; ^- Captain, James 
*Wd,R.ri.,6f HQldenithorpe. 16 
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Mrs. Mary Sherrin, of 

Weston-Super-Mare 6 

Thomas Hall, Esq., of 
London. Portion " of ' Resi- 

dnary Estate ° ' 

Wynn Ellis, Esq., of Tank- : 

erton, Whitstable :... 2,000 

Mumbles. — Collection after 
Sermon in Mumbles Church, 
by Bey. S. Jones, Vicar (Life 

Member) *.....• • 9 1 9 

Nobth B.eiiwicx. — JTuJly . - 
16 9 I 4th, 1876. Sermon in St. 
Baldred's Episcopal Church, 
by Bevd. Professor Kelland 
(Life Member) .!..., 4 u f - ..- , 6 9 

Ditto, Sermon in, U... ^„. ,. 
Church, by Bevd, T»' S. 
Majoribanks, of Garoald, 
near Haddington (Life;Go* 

yernor) . ♦ ;..*.,*.,.. 10 

Saxcombe. — Collections at 
Harvest Thanksgivings, a^t 
Holy . Trinity Churchy per 
Bey. F. Williamson, Vicar < 
(life Governor) . including 
profit on Tea, &o> ,hetween , 

services ..,%.. 10 

Tauntoh. — QoWection 
after- offertory in St. Mary 
Magdalene Church,. per Bev. 
W. R. Clark, M. A. . (Life 
Member)......... 6 10 3 
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BEWABDS FOR SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 



The following rewards nave been granted 
^T. tire ^Shipwrecked Mariners'. Society 
taring the past quarter :— 
" Dec. 10th.— Captain the flon. Fras* 
Ma *de, R.1?., V.P:, in'the cl^air. 

"w Secretary read a .deposition 5 from 
Captain O. Weber, mazier of the Danisli 
barque < Viele/ made^ before the Collec- 
*** °^ Cfuktonis at Dover, corroborating 
®* 8t«fent' > oi Captain' 1 Jaekntan, of 



the steam-tug 'Vigilant,' who had been 
instrumental in saving the life of the 
Danish captain, with that of his wife 
and eleven of his crew, from, an open 
boat off the South Foreland, and after- 
wards towing Hs abandoned vessel into 
Dover. 

. It was moved by Captain Steele, se- 
conded by Admiral, Sir C. Bucjclg, K.C.B., 
that a letter of thanks be sent lib Captain 
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Jaokman, with the sum of £5, to be 
divided amongst himself and crew. 

A! letter was also read from James 
Osborne,' Esq., Hon. Agent at Alde- 
bargh, applying for a reward for the 
master, John Pallant, and seven of the 
orew of the smack ' Nautilus,' of Alde- 
burgh, for having saved two men who 
had been capsized from the boat of the 
fishing lugger ' Brothers/ of Lowestoft, 
whioh had in tow the dismasted schooner 



' Rainbow,' of Mistley, near the Whiting 
Sand in November last, during a heavy 
gale from the north- west. 
It was moved by Admiral Sir G. 
' Buckle, seconded by Captain Steele, and 
carried unanimously, that the sum of 
£10 be awarded, including £2 to the 
captain, and the remainder to his crew, 
giving preference to those men who 
manned the beat on the occasion, 
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The following rewards were granted by 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
during the past quarter : — 

October 7th.— Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., V.P:, in the chair. 

The committee expressed their deep 
sympathy with the relatives of the three 
lifeboatmen who perished on the 27th 
ult. from the Liverpool tubular lifeboat, 
which belongs* to the* Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board. It will be remembered 
that the boat had capsized after taking 
off the crew of the wrecked ship ' Ellen 
Southard,' of Richmond, Maine, United 
States, when the New Brighton tubular 
lifeboat of the Institution went to its 
assistance, and saved nineteen persons 
from the water, while twelve were un- 
fortunately lost. The committee voted 
£100 in aid of the local subscription 
now being raised on behalf of the fami- 
lies of the three men, besides granting 
£30 to the crew of the New Brighton 
lifeboat in acknowledgment of their 
prompt and humane conduct and special 
exertions on the occasion. 

The Carnsore lifeboat was taken 
through a heavy sea a distance of over 
six miles, against a rapid tide and head 
wind for the greater part of the way, 
and was then the means of saving the 
crew of nine men and a boy from the 
Spanish brigantine 'Paquete de Terra 
Nova,' which afterwards drove ashore in 
Tecumshane Bay, County Wexford, and 
became a total wreck. The Broughty 



Ferry (Dundee) lifeboat was instru- 
mental in rescuing from the stranded 
schooner * Cathrina,' of Riga, her crew 
of eight men, the vessel at the time 
being in a very dangerous position on 
the Abertay* sandbank at' the mouth of 
the Tay. The Ramsgate Harbour 
steamer 'Vulcan' and lifeboat 'Brad- 
ford,' which are under the management 
of the Board of Trade, had rescued the 
bark 'Bucephalus,' of Shields, after she 
had been in collision with another vessel 
and was in peril of being driven on the 
Goodwin Sands. Fortunately, with the 
active help of the lifeboat men at the 
pumps, the vessel, leaking badly, was 
towed by the steamer to a safe anchor- 
age in the Downs, and she and her crew 
of twenty men were thus saved. The 
Padstow lifeboat had taken off and 
safely landed the crew of eight men 
from the brigantine ' Immaculata,' of 
Naples, which afterwards drove ashore 
and became a total wreck. The Wex- 
ford (No. 1) lifeboat, the 'Ethel Eve- 
leen,' was also, happily, able to save in 
one trip the orew of thirty-two men 
from the steamer ' Montagu,' of Liver- 
pool, which became a wreck on the 
North Bar at Wexford. When the life- 
boat reached the spot the steamer had 
begun to break up, and the sea was 
making a clean breach over her. 

Payments to the amount of £5,220 
were ordered to be made on the 350 life- 
boat establishments of the 
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Nov. 4tfiu-R-l&/ Thomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., Y.T., in. the chair: 

The silver medal of the Institution 
and its thanks inscribed on vellum were 
voted to Mr. Thomas Monger, chief 
boatman in Her Majesty's Coastguard 
Service, and late coxswain of the Tenby 
lifeboat, in acknowledgment of his long 
and gallant services in that boat in 
saving life from shipwreck. 

Rewards amounting to £470 were also 
granted to the crews of other lifeboats 
of the Institution for numerous services 
rendered during the past month. The 
Holy Island lifeboat ' Grace Barling ' 
had, on the occasion of the wreck of the 
steamer 'Britannia/ of Leith, on the 
bar of Holy Island harbour, brought 
safely ashore seventeen of the passen- 
gers, while later in the day she was the 
means of saving, the steamer's crew of 
eighteen men. The Seaham lifeboat had 
also landed the crew of six men from 
the schooner 'Lucinde/ of "Whitstable, 
when that vessel drove on the rocks off 
Seaham, after coming into collision with 
another schooner . The Caister No. 1 
lifeboat had also .been the means of 
saving four men from the bark * Young 
England,' of Middlesbrough, which was 
k a helpless condition off Winterton, 
and the crew of seven men from the 
•chooner 'Hampton/ of Newcastle, 
wrecked on the Middle Cross Sand, off 
to* Norfolk coast. The Whitby No. 1 
lifeboat rescued the crew of nine men 
**«& the stranded brig 'Teazer/ of 
Whitby, and four days afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the assistance of the brig 
'Syadsfare,' of Porsgrund, Norway, 
which was in a perilous position off 
^Htby. With the assistance of the 
lifeboat men the brig and crew were 
Jj&en safely into Hartlepool harbour. 
The Broughty Ferry (I)undee) lifeboat 
W been called out on two occasions 
tece ntly to vesselsjwrecked on the Aber- 
% sandbank. The first time she was 
tfl e means of saving the crew of "six 
^en from the schooner 'Leopold/ of 
*"£&* and on the other occasion she 
^cnfid eight men from the brig ' Viua/ 



of Drammen. TheBrancaster and Hun- 
stanton lifeboats had gone off'in reply 
to signals of distress' from the stranded 
brig ' Cuba/ of Abo, and the former 1 
boat had assisted her off the Burnham 
Hats, and' into Lynn' harbour, The 1 
Peterhead lifeboat' had saved th& crew 1 
of four men from the smack ' Nathalia 
Jacobine/ of Nife, Denmark; thaYaf- 
moufh No. 2 lifeboat had landed four of 
the crew of the schooner ' Saucy" Jack* 
of that port ; and the Seascale lifeboat 
had brought ashore the crew' of four 
men belonging to the schooner ' Eliza- 
beth/ of Carlisle. The Seaton Carefw 
lifeboat had performed two excellent 
services in' saving the crews, numbering 
altogether seventeen men, from the 
brigantine ' Porthan/ of Aland, and tire? 
schooner 'Auld Reekie/ of Middles- 
brough. In the latter case the lifeboat 
was unable at first, after a long* search 
in the darkness, to discover the dis- 
tressed vessel, but some hours after- 
wards, when the moon rose, the 1 ship's 
masts were sighted, whereupon' the boat 
was again launched, and the ship* 
wrecked men were discovered in thd 
mizzen rigging of the wreck in a ntost 
exhausted state, from' which perilous 
position they were saved by the lifeeoatt 
The Sunderland lifeboat 'Good Templar* 
had encountered much peril in saving 
the crew of fourteen men from *tbe 
steamer 'Altona/' of Hamburg, inas- 
much as the boat struck heavily on the 
rocks when returning ashore from thai 
wreck, and received serious damage, tt 
was only with great difficulty that she 
safely regained the shore with her own 
and the steamer's crew, twenty-seven 
men in all. 

Payments amounting to £&,430 were 
ordered to be made on different lifeboat 
establishments. 

Dec. 2nd.^— Thomas Chapman, Esq;, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the ohai*. 

The second service clasp of the Insti- 
tution -was voted to Mr. James White, 
coxswain of the Fishguard lifeboat, and 
£36 lis. to himself 'and the other men 
forming the orew^of tho boat on the 
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15th- ult., when it. put.off four tunes 
during; a. very sever© gale from the 
iforth-east, and in a tremendous. sea,.and 
saved the crews, numbering altogether 
sixteen men,, from the schooners * Elea- 
nos ' and ' Mary,' of MHford, * Indepen- 
denoe»* of Carnarvon, ' Princess Royal,! 
of Cardigan, and the smack 'Laura,' of 

Carnarvon. 

The* thanks of the Institution* in- 
scribed on vellum, were voted to Mi. 
J 1 . Gk Aunal, chief officer of Hull Coast- 
guard at Goodwick, for his co-operation 
on the occasion/ of these gallant services 
by the Fishguard lifeboat men. Similar 
thanks were voted to Mr. John Morgan 
and the Bev. James Webb, honorary 
secretaries respectively of the Cardigan 
and Hornsea/ branches, for their active 
co-operation on recent occasions when 
their lifeboats had been called out on 
service. 

Other rewards to the amount of £454 
were granted to the crews of different 
lifeboats- for services rendered during 
the past months, The'AppledorefDevon) 
lifeboat No. 1 had saved from the 
attended brigantine 'Waterloo,' of Cork, 
the, master, his. wife, and crew of five 
men, the vessel afterwards becoming a 
total wreck. The Padstow lifeboat had 
Mswied four of the erew of the brig 
'Marie Josephine; of Cherbourg,stranded 
o* th* Pwm Bar, Sand. The Hunstan- 
ton' lifeboat man, by wading into the 
surf and swimming, were enabled to 
sate a bey who had been left on board 
ike smack 'Mennaid,' of Great Grimsby, 
which had driven from her anchors, and 
gone* on Hunstanton Sands in a very 
heavy see* The same lifeboat, on a sub- 
sequent occasion, assisted the brig ' Ca- 
mg> ©f BargOj and her crew of fifteen 
men* safely into Lynn harbour. 

The Kingsdowne, Broadstairs, North 
Deri, Ceister No. 2, Telsey, and Cal- 
thorpes lifeboats had severally assisted 
to save the following distressed vessels 
Which, wifch their crews, were all safely 
got into halrbour from most dangerous 
poritiMto: brig 'Wish/ of Plymouth; 
barque < Hettwtog,? of Newcastle); 



schooner, 'Josae,' of Not Yoxk; barcpe 
'Monte Carmelo,? of Malia,^ cutter 
'Alice/ oi Yarmouth; brig f ]Jrodrenes 
Haab,' of Tonsberg, Norway ; schooner 
'Henrietta,' of Truro ;, and schooner 
'Forhina,' of Nykjobing, Denmark. The 
Southport, Newhaven, and Brancaster 
lifeboats had also rendered aid to vessels 
in, distress during the late severe wea- 
ther. The Cardigan lifeboat had saved, 
under very gallant circumstances, the 
crew of five men from the schooner 
'Johanna Antoinette,' of Gravenhage, 
Holland, when that vessel drove ashore 
on Cardigan Bar., The Wexford lifeboat 
No. 2 had also gone out during very 
bad weather, and brought safely ashore 
nine men from the brig, ' Emily Ray- 
mond,' St. John's, N.B., stranded on-the 
North Bar of Wexford harbour, and the 
North Berwick lifeboat had saved two 
of the crew of the brig 'Lauton/ of 
Arbroath, wrecked on Kara Island 

The silver medal of the Institution 
and its thanks inscribed on veUum were 
voted to Mr, Philip George,, coxswain of 
the Caister lifeboats, and to Mr. S. 
Bishop, chief boatman of If. M. Coast- 
guard at Caister, and £10 to some other 
Coastguard men and beacbmen for sav- 
ing three of the crew of the schoonei 
' Wild Wave/ of Sunderland, which was 
wrecked on Caister beach. It was found 
impossible to reach the wreck by means 
of the lifeboat, and as the crew appeared 
to be too exhausted to make use of the 
lines which had been fired across the 
schooner by the rocket apparatus, the 
coxswain and chief boatman, having on 
lifebelts, and having ropes attached to 
them, which were held by the men on 
the beach, waded to the vessel, at great 
risk* and rescued three of the crew. The 
master had been washed into the vessel's 
hold and drowned, and a boy, who wai 
found under the windlass in an nn^ 
conscious state, died after reaching the 

shore. 

Payments to the amount of £2,689 
were ordered to be made on different 
lifeboat establishments* 

The proceedings then terminated 
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RELIEF TO F1SHEEMEN AND 1UWERS, THEIR 

WU)OW8, OEPEANS, Ao. 
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LBAV6 THY #ATH^ftLE83 CHILDREN, I WILL .PRESBRYC 7H3* ftUMti: *H9\kET 

THY WfDOWB TRUBT IN ME."— JEREMIAH XUX. 11. 

Statement of ReUef afforded by the 4i Shipwrecked Mariners* Society " to Fishermen 
and Mariners, to assist to restore their Boats or Clothes, and to the Widows, Orphems, 
and Aged Parents of the 'Drowned, ice. between the 1st Sept. and BOth Nov., 1376. 



No*«.--^ the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Boyal Navy, Transport, 
or Merchant Service; 1QC master mariner; A apprentice; F fisherman: PB pilot < and ^pat- 
man; W widow j O orphan; AP aged parent. The figures following signify tke .amount of 
relief, and Agency Where it whs given. 



•••• •• 



... »• •>• «q • «*•• •■ 



1 W, 3 O..*. 

If 

1M 

1PB 



£ a. d. 

HlfcJLMM^W, 

70, 1AP ...107 6 & London. 
9 M, 2 MM,2 W, 

3 0,1 AP, 3 F 55 13 ,9 Aberdeen. 

1MM -... i2 OAmhvch. 

1M,1W,1 A 

1AP,1F ,...20 6 ZAppledor*. 

4 17 6 Arbroath. 

3 10 OAvoch. 

1 17 6 .Ayr. 

2 Bangor. (Ird.) 
1 MM, 1 W, 5 O ,13 1 8 £<>»?«• (4P<rf«r) 

1W !,....... r9 5 Barking. 

1W,10 3 15 Barmouth. 

31 ...... »8 Bcwra. 

1M,2W, 10... 17 12 S^eJfaet. 

1W,40 «... 12 OBerwick. 

2M 312 BBlakeney. 

9tt,3MM,4W, 

10 ,72 2 eBlyth, 

1M,1W,50... 17 3 9 Boston. 

1M 2 7 OBraimton. 

1M, 1 MM, 1 W 10 12 6 Bridgwater. 

1* 110 Bridlington. 

1 W, 2 Q, 2 AP 15 Brightlingsea 

If 1 

8W f 10 '27 

!MilW»l*\.. 16 
1M,1 JF, 1PB 5 
4W,8 0,33P...lll 

4F, 1PB 11 

IF S 

2M,iw, , 2a!! 10 12 6 Cardiff. 
1M,1MM,2W, 

8,0 „ Mf . 39 17 G.Cardigan,. 

*^ ♦... .6 Cockentsie. 

*W, 3 23 10 CoUhester. 

&F 4 17 Cove Bay. 

!F 3 OCullen. 

*KB 7 .6 10 Z Deal. 

*^ 112 6 Dinas .Grass. 

iM,l&H,3W, . 

2 0, 1 AP 33 17 'ZHmkZ*. 

JA? 3 16 Dunnet. 

1? B 3 10 r ; Pt«mo««. 

8 H, 1W 10 12 6 Easier 



10 


Brighton. 


8 


9 Bristol. 





QBrivhom. 


11 


. Broadstafcs. 


3 


2 Buckie. 


7 


6 Bwrnham. 





Bwrravot. 



.* * d. 

10 PB r 9 12 11 Eyemoul?). 

3M, 1W... ,1417 6 Falvwrifc. 

lW,2 0,liP,.. r6 ,7 6 Pat*r«>am. 

1M,1W, 6F...24 6 0*fley 

1W,20 9 7 >6.Pkefci>d*k 

1M, 1PB,„... 5 .7 6 Mint. 

2AP , 7 5 FolJw*oiH. 

1 M, 1 W, 4 0... 15 Qerrans. 

2 W, 3 „,. M .... ,19 18 9 QjLasaow. 
1 Mty, 1*,10U 5 Goofs. 

1PB... ,... 4,10 OGrangeimttffr 

1 &P„. , 3 6 Qraveseni. 

2M 8 ;2 6#r$en*»cfr. 

6M,3 IkLM, 1>W, 

4 0, 1 F ., 32 ,17 6 Chrvmsbv. 

16M,2MM,2,W, 

4 0, 1 PB 71 U EarOepo<$. 

1M 
IP 



1 12 ^RasUngs. 

2 5 OBillswifa 
r 716 SHoi^aeJ. 



9 m, e yr, 10 o, 

1AP 82 OHuU. 

3W,20 24 7 6fltmsfonton 

1 W, 1 6 18 9 Ufracombe. 

1W 8 Inverkeithing 

1W, SO 9 3 9' Inverness. 

5M,1MM,7W, 

HO 81 17 SJpswteh. 

lM f 2W,l,0... 9 6 ,a,j0r*ey 

1MM ,2.12 6Kru>ttwgley 

1 M, 2 W, 2 0, 

IF 21 6 

2M,2AP 24 12 

1PB 4 5 

2W, 6 0..,, 23 7 

5M, 3 W,1AP'85 2 

1M 1 10 

1W,1AP 9 10 

2W,i5 vl8 18 

4M, 1MM,2W, 

10,2P ,37 v2 6J&y»». 

IF ,... 2 10 OJJytham. 

1M 110 OMaldon. 

1MM t .. 115 OWevagissey. 

<GM, 1 W, l'O... 16 '8 Vmmeshetb*. 
1MM 4 7 6Milj<#& 



3 Leith. 
6 Lerwick. 
Limekilns. 
GLittlehanypton 
6 Liverpool. 
Llanblhj. 
IrOMiemettto. 
•9 Xouuitqftt 
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1BXJBF TO MSHHBMEM CiMD MABINHBB, ITO. 



2# '3 ^V'tfttMM. 

1AP 3 lO^OMfcrtky. 

7M, 1MM.3W, 

f 6, * F, 1PB W 17 . d Mowfrose. ■ 
2 M, 2 W, 3 O... 24 3 9 2feu>ccwtZe. 
3W,40 .,.».. <:..^26 17 6 Jfew/wMwn. 
l.M,2MM,2'W, 

2 0, 1 PB 27 11 3 Newpvrt(Mn) 

1MM 2 15 ONewQuayffi) 

1M 112 6NewQvay{W) 

1W,40 ...7 10 Otf.iWwfcfc 

16 M, 1MM,10 

W, 9 O, 1 AP, 

1F,4PB.., v .1qT14 ON. Shields. 
4 ,..,..,... 17 ,; 10 OPadstiyw 

1 W, 10 ... ,11 11 SyPertzmce ; 

1M,1 W... ...... ; 10lO OPfertfc 

2 MM, 3 W» j( 08 7 5 &Peterhead 
1 MM, 2 W, 2*0, 

2AP .....'26 7 6Ptyrrtoutih. 

1 W,20 .... 9 V ■ QPulruan 

5M- i .'... °12° 12 fc Poole. 

1 MM, I W; d O 19 Por\M(A£th* 
1 W, IF ....::... ' 8 17 ' * Portsoy 

l'Tff ,...."' 8 •• OQueenstthm' 

IF . ; ... ' 2 ; Ramsgate. ' 

1 M, 1 1W. -11*10 -.O-ltymfefc. 

3 M, 1 W, 2 O... 14 2 '•fiJlfoefc*^. 

3 O 10- ORmcorn. 

7F ,10 17 •-' •frSt 4ndr&wl 

2 W ...... ... M .... 1 i3;iO-'0'fiblcdfi*6& 

1M, l'VJWO, , 

IF li... u 13^10 Scarborough. 

1 W,' 4 ......... °i2 k 10 0iSci%. 



>£ /B^t d. 



4l£,*ttM,aMr t 
>aO u.i..<.„..; 31 2 

IF 3 

2M 6 5 

1M 1 10 

1-AP .... * 4 

19> M, 2 MM, 15 

W,25C,1AP, 

2 PB 228 12 

1 M, 1 MM 6 2 

1 W;7 17 17 

1MM 6 7 

1MM, 2 AP ... 11 7 
35 M, 7 MM, 21 

W, 22 0, 2AP336.17 

2F * 7^2 

2W, 50 ,... 20 11 

1M, 2'Wi3 <), 

IF ....'24-15 

1MM, 1W 5 15 

1MK 3 ( i5 

IF : 2 

3F ....... ' 3 ' 3 

3M,3MM,3 f W, 

7 0, iF,2>B ( fe9- 8 

rMM .:...' 4-0 

1W '9^10 

13ttM,2 *'U' 

1M 'VlO 

4M,iftM,l;APH6;il 

20 :... <•■■«£** 

1M 



12^15 
- r 2° 



9M,3MM,4W V |f 
I3 0, r l-F...... L 86 L 18 



Seahm. 
Seltey. 
OlShordwm 
Southampton 
Q Southwold. 



6 S.' Shields. 
f> Spalding. 
6 StowfccwMm. 
6 Strcmfder. 
6 jSftrcmwiess. 

' 3 x gifotderkwwL 
: 6 S^mage. 
'& J Feirftmouth 

• -0 Topshom. 
' Vbe. 

Wdteket. 
- O WMbwry. 

• 0- Wba&say. 

■ § Whitby. 
' WTUteftaffen. 

• fr-WlMsiable. 
b Wisbech. 

Woddtridge- 
0- Wvohvich. 

9I&rmbUih. 



) • 



I t ■'.' | » . S _^ T A . . > 1 ■ ' 



'Summaey of Rblj&f dubing the pabt QuAet^.— "WidQwe/^S [ Orphans', &76; 
Aged Parents, 26; Master Mariners; 67 ; Mariners and ' Apprentices, 233? Fiaher- 
men, ,94; Pil^teVand Boatmen, S2) I Shipwrecked perBons^LSttttsoribe^ ^7»;^ 
Non-Subscribers, 4$5 ; ■ In *H, : 1,7& persons relived, <*t "an* e±p<toBe of 

i3,7l3I5s. id.!! 



i >i i ■ <■ i 



" Mai^ellotjs Bso^e from a Btfiterai SHn».— Intelligence cached Plymolitti no 
Octl 2nd of th^B total loss by fire of tne *Aturelie, > 548 tons^.of ^Quebec, 'from, Liverpool 
.to La Plata, T^itb coals. She left on MaTth 1 Gth^and r<saohed Barbadpes all right on 
August 2. ©moke; htfvrer,. was seen to dome from the oatigo<, » arid an . iron rod pa^ 
down into the coal speedily beeakne red-hot. For s^ven day if the <5re w used^rfr 
utmost 'e^ertiOnr'to pat out the nrej but with nb festilt ;' ami at length they hid to 
take to their two boats, badly provisioned and illrdothed. They were^U^* 8 
five days, and were then rescued by the ship ' Moonlight.' : While in the beats the 
xutptaih's wile g»ve birtibrlxra ohjld^'amd, singularly,' b^thrwurcive an^'are.inTjo^ 
health .... 
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BELIEF TO SHIPWKECKED CREWS. 



"There is sorrow on the sea."— Jeremiah xlix. 23. 



The Crews of the following: Vessels, wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Secretary at the Central Office and Honorary Agents of 
the " Shipwrecked Mariners' Society/' between the 1st September and 
SQth November, 1875. 




An^iqua^ 

Aquila M€ „ ,. 

Annie /.!!..! 

Aruba *..!!!.'""!.!!! 

Auld Reekie !.!!'.."." 

Ann Mm ,„ .' 

Anne , 

Ann <ft Elizabeth"....!! 

Australian 

Aura .".!...!...! 

Alice Mary ....][^,.."" 

Agatha ,...*".'"*..\"].* 

Agamemnon 

Boyne ... . 
Betsey'C. MHne "..'.'.'.*.' 

• Bisoay 

Brenda 

Biania Barzone 

BarbaGaane 

Brilliant . 

Crystal Paiace";.";;. , .^ , .'. , 
Catherine & Hannah 
Courier. ' 



Greenock 

. London 

-London 

Lossiemouth 

Middlesboro' 

Blyth 

Portmadoc 

Bideford 

Liverpool 

Jersey 

Lerwick 

London 

*>undee 

Newcastle 

Waterford 

Italy 

Trieste 

Beaumaris 

Shields 
Aberdeen 



Amount 


of relief. 


Z s. 


d. 


3 10 





6 10 





1 





12 





9 6 10 


3 


6 


15 





3 10 





13 





5 





1 10 





5 10 


6 


1 13 





19 





3 15 


3 


1 12 





9 2 


6 


13 


6 


14 


6 


12 





3 9 


3 


1 6 


6 


5 






Constance 

Clio 

Countess 

t Catherine Griffiths 

Charles Dickens 

Catherine Eliza 

Concord 

X Caroline Brown 

Collector 

Cosmopolite 

Cedar 

Clyde 

Dexterous 

Exchange 

Eureka 

Eastham 

Elizabeth Ann 

Excel 

Eleanor Wittey 

Esther 

Elizabeth & Susan ... 

Edward 

§ Forest Queen 



Chester 

London 

St. John's 

Portmadoc 

London 

Carnarvon 

Goole 

Exeter 

Grimsby 

Dover 

N. Shields; 

Jersey 

Brixham 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

N. Shields 

Lynn 

Milford 

Newport (SI.) 

Sunderland 

Yarmouth 

Wexford 

Washington 



1 
1 
4 
11 
3 

3 
2 
1 
3 
2 




10 

2 

12 

8 

8 

5 

10 

5 

17 

14 

14 

8 



6 11 
2 10 
8 13 
6 

18 
8 10 
4 5 

1 5 
17 
0. 5 



d. 




6 
9 
6 




8 
9 







1 






The steamer 'Biscay/ of Newcastle, after 

sorting on a rock, backed off and foundered off the 

wast 0? J utland. Mate and nine of the crew were 

wved and landed at Amrum; the captain, second 

nate, second engineer, boatswain, steward, four 

' ^^ and two sailors are supposed to be lost. 

ue lifeboat service at Shields, Sunderland, and 

Hartlepool has proved highly efficient during the 

we storms, and the Volunteer Life Brigade of the 

ijne is now an invaluable institution for saving 

•mpwreeked mariners, as the young men who be- 

"Ng to this force are well up to their work, are 

"Kftuand diligent, and the drills they were put 

wough during the summer months nave made 

"tern thorough masters of the life-saving apparatus 

"Kh which the Board of Trade furnishes them. 

J>n either side of the Tyne they have large and airy 

took-outs, which are fitted up with baths and all 

other means for rapidly restoring animation to 

8 5 Wwked seamen as soon as they are landed. 

t The •Catherine Griffiths/ of London, of 826 tons, 

Uptain Henry Jones, left Sunderland on the 25th 

uctoberfor Rio Janeiro, laden with a cargo of coals, 

wa about eleven o'clock on Monday night, when 

ine fog was very dense, the crew suddenly saw the 

sea breaking against the rock? of Melledgen, or 

« re ggan. lying to the W.S.W. of % St. Agnes Light- 

JJ^J. Sculy. The ship afterwards foundered 

Jpout midnight, going down head first, and entirely 

^•appearing. Shortly before she went down, the 

?7 ? ttt 01 " tte * ma " boat 0ver tne 8ni P' 8 8ide » 
J* a ™ e at once capsized. They then lowered the 

nS'S* *? * et Aw naiyardi to endeavour to hoist 
Ha .?P to % fo>*» *$wed between the foremast 
«a Uts ioainmai^but there was no time to do it, 



and seven of the crew jumped into her as she lay 
on deck in the hope of her floating off as the ship 
went down, but the seven poor fellows were all 
lost. The only survivor is Giovanni Carstnlovich, 
a native of Trieste, who drifted ashore under Troy 
Town, on the south-west part of the island of St. 
Agnes. About the same time the longboat' came 
ashore bottom up at Porthcressa, on the south 
part of St. Mary's Island. 

X Off the port of Lowestoft, during the heavy 
gale ot the night of 22nd November, several ship- 

Sing casualties occurred. The schooner ' Caroline 
irown/ of Exeter, from London for k Grimsby, with 
seed, broke from her anchorage in Yarmouth Roads 
at eleven o'clock, and went athwart another vessel 
and was cut down to the water's edge. Charles 
' Bradley, the master, states that the crew took to 
the ship's boat, and shortly afterwards William 
Harper, of Dundee, was washed overboard and 
drowned. The boat was nearly filled with water, 
and the crew only saved themselves by baling the- 
water out with their sou' westers. After drifting a 
distance of nearly ten miles they succeeded in 
reaching the shore at Pakefield. The schooner was 
washed on Corton Beach, where she became a total 
wreck. 

§ The Dover agent reports 24th September : 
—The 'Forest Queen/ left Port Ludlow. Wash- 
ington Territory, on the 8th March, laden 
with wheat, salmon, and deck-load of spars. Spars 
shifted, and killed the captain off the River Plate. 
The barque was thrown ' on her beam ends ; crew 

Jumping for five days, when they abandoned her, 
eing in a linking condition. One boat, with mate 
and seven, men, the other with second mate and 
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BELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS. 



f i i ri » i i ft 



Teasers Dame. 



Forth 

Globe 

Guide 

Gertrude •*•... ......••••.» 

• Glide 

Geo. Smith 

tflewson % 

Hedway 

Hope 

Harmston 

Harriet Eliza 

Immaculate .,.** 

Isabella 

Isabella Miller 

Ilmo 

Isabella 

Isabella 

Isabella 

John 'Baring 

John ^Pennant 

JohirCoggin 

Jane 

Jeune Luderlc 

James Elizabeth 

'Jeanne 

John ft Elizabeth 

•Keepes 

'Lord Clyde 

•Lily 

■Louisa Charlotte 

Louisa 

'Lady 'Alice 

Laurel 

Lucerne 

Lizzie 

Lady Louisa 





Amount 


Port. 


of relief. 




£ s 


d. 


London 


8 17 


6 


Whitby 


1 


8 


Swansea 


4 10 





Salcombe 


18 





Poole 


11 18 


9 


Sunderland 


3 12 





Hartlepool 
Stettin 


16 





16 





_^ 


1 10 





Newcastle 


9 9 


6 


Boston 


12 





Italy 


14 19 


6 


__ 


10 





Colchester 


17 6 


2 


Genoa 


10 





Carlisle 


1 1 





Kirkwall 


6 14 





Sunderland 


15 





N. Shields 


12 





S. Shields 


2 2 


6 


Whitby 


1 1 


6 


Bunderland 


18 





St. Malo 


4 





Blyth 


7 


9 


Holland 


12 





Goole 


1 18 


O 


__ 


IS 


O 


Fraserburgh 


1 10 





Bristol 


1 10 





> Russia 


2 





Barrow 


1 





Salcombe 


8 10 


6 


Yarmouth 


2 10 





London 


8 2 


6 


Douglas 


10 





Cardiff 


1 7 


1 



Vessel's Name. 



Port. 



Amount 
lot relief. 



Little Fury 

Mary Ann 

Mary Emma 

Mystery 

Meta 

Mersey 

Mayflower , 

March Hare 

Mediation 

Mary Cross 

Macedonia 

Mayflower 

Morler 

Marie 

Meteor 

Martin , 

Mary Garland ....... 

Myrtle 

Mino 

Nil DisperaBdnm .... 

Nornmnton 

Olivia 

t Oder 

Orb .♦... 

Ocean Bride 

Old'Harry 

Phoenix * 

Providence 

Paquita de Terranova 

Port Wallace 

Peuwath 

Queen ».. 

Rhondda 

Rose of Sharon..,..,... 

Reaper 

Rose 



St. John's 

Sunderland 

Bridgewater 

Portsmouth 

Truro 

Amlwch 

Banff 

Falmouth 

France 

London 

Newcastle 

London 

Hanover 

Greece 

London 

Rye 

Guernsey 

London 

Liverpool 

Goole 

Portsmouth 

Holl 
Sunderland 
'Newcastle 
Workington 
Liverpool 
Whitby 
Spain 
Sunderland 
Weymouth 
'Carnarvon 
Whitby 
Blyth 
Southampton 
Wick 



£ b. <L 

6 

1 5 
10 • 
3 
■310 
010 



1 6 


1 1 


8 


5 


2 


110 


10 


"2 2 


415 6 


4 7 6 


2114 7 


3 6 


213 


8 2 


010 6 


6 


16 6 


7 


1010 


4 7 


6 5 4 


6 


010 o 


one 


111 6 


18 


110 o 


5 3 6 


7 5 


1 015 



pool 
land 



* five men, nine days after leaving the wreck one 
man died : lost sight of first boat four days after 
leaving; roth day, picked up by a Norwegian 
barque, *Petterdal'; second mate died five days 
after picked up; put on board a fishing smack 

from the barque and landed at Ramsgate 22nd. 
* The crew of the schooner ' Glide, from Rartle- 
.ool, bound for Exeter, James Mingle, master, were 
Hided at Deal by a boat from the brig ' Queen 
Emma.' The men, who were five in number, 
reported that during the' previous night the 
schooner parted from both anchors, ana struck 
the bows of the 'Queen Emma.' The five men 
jumped on board the brig, but the captain re- 
mained on board the schooner. It was at first 
supposed that he had gone down in her, but later 
intelligence stated that the ' Glide ' was afterwards 
taken in tew for the purpose of going on to Dover ; 

"bntMhe was half rail of water, and the tow rope 
breaking the master left her, and she was aban- 
doned. The crew were forwarded to their homes 
by Mr. S. P. Chandler, agent to the society. Some 
twenty disabled vessels were towed into Dover 

' harbour on one day, and the harbour was literally 
crowded with shipping, as a result of the two 
recent heavy gales. The traffic to and from Calais 
was interfered with for two or three days on account 
of the severity of the weather. 

t In October last the captain and crew of the 
steamer 'Oder,' of Hull, 556 tons, nineteen souls 

"in all, were landed at "Weymouth, they having been 

r compelled to abandon her in a sinking state when 
in hit. about 56.40 N., and long. 4,30 E. The 
maater, Captain Whitening, left Liverpool on the 
7th Inst., with a general cargo, bound for Gotten- 
btrrg. As soon, however, as she was out of port 

,J ihe p ettCbuniBred "sevfere westerly gates/which con- 



tinued until she passed Pentiand firth! when tie 
met with very heavy seas, but not with ranch. 
wind. On the Wednesday following the' wind set 
in from the south-east, and blew with hurricane 
force, causing a tremendous sea. On that day the 
steamer commenced to make water, and on Thurs- 
day morning this had increased so much that tte 
steamer was not able to keep her course. Not- 
withstanding that the pumps were kept coastndlj 
at work, the steamer soon after became unmanage- 
able, for owing to the quantity of water in her w 
fires were put out. The donkey fires were tka 
lighted, and the donkey pump set going, bat the 
latter became choked, and in order to keep tke 
water down as much as possible all hands were set 
baling with buckets. In spite of this the inter 
increased, and on Thursday night there was dgW 
' feet of it in the aft hold, whilst it was also store 
the boiler flre.holes. Part of the steamer's carp 
was caustic soda, and when this came in contact 
with the water it melted, burning everything in its 
way, and causing the crew to seek refuge on deck. 
Several of the men were burned with the acid, but 
one poor fellow especially, an engineer, was so 
injured about the feet and legs as scarcely to be 
able to walk. From Thursday to Saturday the 
condition of the crew was deplorable, the steamer 
being entirely at the mercy of the wind and sea, 
both of which were terrific. On the morning ot' 
the latter day a schooner was discovered and sig- 
nalled, but she took no notice of the steamer, nor 
did also two other vessels , but in a. few hours after- 
wards a Norwegian brig was seen, which bore 
down, and at the request of Captain -Whitening 
stayed by the steamer until daylight, when the 
captain very kindly tooVthe 'stauiWs ere* » 
board, eighteen men and one woman, -Hey we 
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Teasel's Name. 



••••»••••«••••* 



Regius ...., 

Rapid 

Rescue 

Belusir 

Rambler ., 
* S. M. C. 

Severn 

Sarah Bichardspn.. 

Sol 

Star in the East 

Seaham 

Speotre 

Sparkling Sea 

Savage .,...»....„,,., 

Sarpenden 

Sisters- «.»...., 

Sanspareil . v 

Sylph „.... 

Six Brothers 



Port. 



Grimsby 
Grimsby 

Antwerp 

Swansea 

Padstow 

London 

Sunderland 

Aroa 

Whitby 

Faversham 

Pr. Bdl Island 

Bamsgate 

Penzance 

Liverpool. 

Aberystwita 

Mflfbrd 
London 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ s. d. 

* 9 O 

3 8 4 

15 

1 10 
15 
10 
9 6 

2 18 6 

4 10 
15 
10 

4 6 

10 8 

1 18 

5 14 
4 16 

1 1 

2 15 
2 
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Vessel's Name. 



Teaser*: 

Thessalia 

Tornado 

Tonga , 

Tamarlane 

Uzella 

Viken 

Venus 

t Vindomora 

Venerable 

What's that to you 

Wm. Fraser 

Wm; and John 

Win. Chapman 

X Wild Wave 

WiBing Trade 

Waterloo 

L Young England 
alous , *..., 



Port. 



Whitby 

London 

Wells 

Fowey 

Norway 

Sunderland 
London 

Grimsby 
Newcastle 
Yarmouth 

Antwerp 
Sunderland 

Maldon 

Cork 

AHddlesbro* 

Sunderland 



Amount 
of relief. 



6 




£ s. d. 
2 16 
19 

5 

1 17 6 
011 6 

6 14 
8 

7 

2 10 

1 

2 2 
2jl0/ 
5 15 

5 
Q 5 

1 
4 8 

3 17 

4 16 
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five days on board the brig, and notwithstanding 
that they pat the . captain of her to great incon- 
Tenience he was most kind to them. When they 
left the etaemer she had nearly sunk, and 1 could not 
float for more than an hour or so at the most. The 
officers and crew of the ' Oder* have forwarded a 
communication expressing their sincere gratitude 
to the captain of the Norwegian brig 'Andreas/ 
and those under his command, for the kindness 
which they experienced during the Ave days they 
were compelled to stay on board that vessel. They 
likewise desire to return thanks to the agents of 
the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, and to the 
superintendent of the Sailors' Home (fttfr. Qosby) 
for the kind treatment which they received daring 
their stay at Weymouth. 

* Jast before midnight on the 13th of August, 
the schooner ' S.M.C.,' of Padstow, CorawaH, came 
into collision with the steamtuv ' Flying Squill/ 
about three miles belew the Island of Cumbrac, 
and was sank* the captain and his son and cook 
tatag drowned. The mate and- two of the crew 
were saved. 

t A. serious collision took place 2nd November 
n the Tha'ues. njear the Muckling Light, between 
* m»m. « Ylnuomoro • and the ' Kormloff/ a Rus- 
saa steamer,, which pat back into Gr«v«send in a 
oamaged state. The ' Tlndomoro ' was broken in 
|*o, an4at nigh water' was aub;ineiged, Part of 
the cargo has been saved. The Thames Conser- 
vascr CommitsipQeBSt are dealing with the case. 

t The schooner ' Wild Wave? Captain Raw, of 
^totandtfrob*8*aham for London, with a cargo 
of bottles, was run ashore a short distance below 
Oaiatei, Yarmouth, oa the 19th November, and) 
▼wy speedily became a total wreck. The only 
help which could be afforded was rendered by means 
of the rocket apparatus. This was brought to 



bear on the schooner, but the crew were too much 
exhausted to avail themselves' of" ft. As the vessel 
went to pieces three of the men on board managed 
to get on to a broken mast, and were rescued from 
among the breakers by the beachmen, aud brought 
to Yarmouth, a. boy named Simon Stamp was else 

got ashore, and as< there were sijcns of life still in 
im efforts were made to restore animation, bu 
without success, and in a short space of time 
he was dead- This master, who was about sixty 
yeavs of age, was drowned. 

$ The ' Young England ' barque, of Middles- 
borough, Captain Brown, from the Baltic to 
London; with deals, encountered the fuH force of 
the gale on the 22nd November, and was running 
for the land, when she struck on the Cockle Sand, 
near Yasmouth. Preparations were at once made 
for- cutting away the masts, but these arrange- 
ments were unnecessary, for a heavy sea did the, 
work qniokly and completely. The boat was then 
got out. and twelve of the crew had got iuto it 
when the painter broke, leaving the captain and 
three men on board. One man was washed over- 
board and drowned as the boat was being lowered, 
and the boat itself had no sooner left the vessel 
than it was capsized, and the crew, with one ex- 
ception, were drowned. The exception was a 
young lad, a Corsican, who, being a good swimmer 
managed to cling to the overturned boat, and was 
eventually washed ashore at Winterton. The 
barque subsequently broke up, into three pacts ; 
and on the middle and largest piece the captain 
and tlaose remaining with him were drifted up 
and down until rescued by the Caister life-boat 
They were landed at the Sailors' Borne and for- 
warded home by the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society; bat eleven of the crew, motartftsyths ohief 
officer, were drowned. 



Lobs of 159 Lrrm— -New York, Nor. 9.— The steamship ' Pacific,* from Victoria 
(British Columbia), en route to Sao. Francisco, with 110 passengers and a crew of 
50 men, has foundered off Cape Flattery. One survivor, whojhas arrived at Fort 
Townsend, states that the ships' boats were swamped and all lives lost. 
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||orttoIio, 

THE HAVEN.* 

" So He bringeth them unto their desired haven." — Psalm cvii. 30. 
SU*£ — safe for ever! — the voyage all ended — the windy storm and tempest 
escaped — the port of glory entered — the anchor oast on the heavenly shore ; 
and the redeemed from the earth as safe as everlasting love and power and 
faithfulness can make them ! 

Among the other joys of these landed voyagers will be the joy ofoontratt. 
The blessed angels cannot experience this joy, for they have never known 
what it was to buffet the storm of sin and temptation and trial .Bat the rest 
of the glorij&ed will be all the sweeter, by reason of the troubles and tossingB 
which have preceded it. It is said in one place, " There shall be no more sea" 
(Rev. xxL 1) — in other words, no more trial or sin. Another -chapter does 
speak of a sea in heaven ; but it is undimpled by one wave : " Before the 

throne there was a sea of glass like unto crystal." (Rev. iv. 6.) 

" Oh, happy, happy country, where 
There entereth not a sin! 
And death, who keeps its portals fair, 

May never once come in. 
No grief can change their day to night, 
The darkness of that land is light ! " 



FAITH AND WORKS. 

Two gentlemen were one day crossing the river in a ferry-boat A dispute 
about faith and works arose, one saying that good works were of small import- 
ance, and that faith was everything ; the other asserting the contrary. Not 
being able to convince each other, the ferryman, an enlightened Christian, 
asked permission to give his opinion. Consent being granted, he said : u I 
hold in my hands two oars. That in my right hand I call 'faith,' the other, 
in my left, ' works/ Now, gentlemen, please to observe, I pull the oar of faith, 
and pull that alone. See 1 the boat goes round and round, and the boat makes 
no progress. I do the same with the oar of works, and with a precisely similar 
result— no advance. Mark! I pull both together, we go on apace, and in & 
very few minutes we shall be at our landing-place. So, in my humble 
opinion," he added, " faith without works, or works without faith, will not 
suffice. Let there be both, and the haven of eternal rest is sure to be reached." 

As theiflower is before the fruit, so is faith before good works. 

Faith is the parent of works, and the children will bear a resemblance to 
the parent: 

It is not enough that the inward works of a clock are well constructed, and 
also the dial-plate and hands ; the one must act on the other, the works most 
regulate the movement of the hands. — Archbishop Whately. 

" The Sailor's Text-Book. " Nisbet & Co. , London. 
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i HE civil affairs of the Navy, -from the accession of JCing 
Eichard II. in 1877 to tbe .death of Henry V. in 1422, 
nearly half a century, were .not marked by any great 

changes, except -that -Henry caused larger ships to be built 
than had ever before forced psrt of the Royal fleet. Addi- 
tional light is-, however, thrown npon nautical affairs in that 
period by some interesting, if not important, details. 
No other vessels are- mentioned than occnr in the time of Edward 
III., except " fare-coasts," a " helibot," a " Btriff," and a " collett," all 
°f which were no doubt small craft, the fare-coasts being probably 
coasters, and the " helibot" another name for a " hocboat." ;Carraoka 
and dromons- are often spoken of, both of which seem to have boen.G-euoes* 
w Venetian vessels, and came, into the English Nary, first as mercenaries, 
and afterwards as prizes. • It is said, in the ".Libel nf. English Policy," 
that Henry V. built " great dromons" at Southampton; but the writer 
mast only have meant very large ships, for " .dromons " are nowhere stated 
to have been part of the Boyal Navy, 

Tbe carracks were about 500 tons burthen, had two masts, and were- 
T ery high out of tbe water ; and in a letter informing, the. King that he- 



* Abridged from an unfinished HUtory of tbe Boyal N»vy, by Sir H. H. Nicholas, 
CwsBll'a "History. of England,'' "Battles by Land and Sea," and other sources. • 
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might, if he pleased, have ten or twelve galleys from Barcelona, he was 
told that two new carraeks were building, one of 1 fiOO * * botts," and the other 
on? of 1,000 " botts." The usual dimensions of a large ship in the year 
1419 are shown by the description of one which was building for the King 
at Bayonne. This vessel was 108 feet long, " from the onemost end of 
the stern into the post behind." The mast beam was 46 feet, while the 
beam of the " hameron " before the mast was 89 feet, and the beam of the 
"hameron" abaft it was 3d feet. The stern was 96 feet, while the 
[stern ?] post was only 48 feet. The keel was 112 feet long. Thirty-six 
streaks were boarded, and eleven beams had been laid on them ; and it is 
said that the work was so much neglected, that the vessel could not be 
ready at the time, promised, nor probably for four or five years. Other 
ships were usually of from one to two hundred tons, or " tontights." 

All the technical terms which have been inserted again occur in the 
naval accounts between 1877 and 1422, with some others. The only in- 
stances which have been found of ships having two masts is in the state- 
ment of the Monk of St. Denys, that some of the French vessels in the 
expedition against England in 1866 had two sails ; and in the list of the 
stores of the King's carrack, about 1410, among which were " one large 
mast " and " one small mast ;" but she seems to have had only " one sail- 
yard of two pieces,* 1 and " one tref with two bonnets," which are the only 
notices of a yard or sail belonging to her. In every other instance vessels 
had only one mast, one yard, and one sail. " Polines," or pullies, began 
to be called " blocks ; " the word " rigging" is first used ; the mast is 
said to have been "leered and forlocked;" and the terms "capstan 
spokes," " tacks," and " ropes for knotting the mast," and " old cable 
called joynk," or junk, occur. Ships were also then, as before, furnished 
with lanthorns, and " mustard quernes," or mills. 

Among the new statements are the construction of offices or cabins for 
the buttery, the pantry, the spicery, the ewery, and the chandlery, " under 
the hatches" of the ship sent to Brittany to bring the Queen of Henry , 
IV. to England ; and of a " cabin " for one of the ships for the Countess 
of Salisbury, when she attended the Princess Blanch to Dordrecht in 1401. 
Ships were " calfacted," that is, caulked with tow and tallow; and a 
4 < calfact " is said to have been made for a ship. A ship had cisterns, and 
* " pompe " for drawing water. A balinger is stated to have had a 
"poupe;" and the "forecastle for the minstrels" belonging to the 
balinger for the King's household was kept in the King's storehouse. 
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Guns, both of brass and iron, gunpowder, and stone and iron shot, are 

repeatedly mentioned in the reigns of Richard IX, Henry IV., and 

Henry V. ; as are " hand-guns/' "eight guns with eight chambers," 

large and small guns, " shot of iron " for the guns, and tompions, which, 

for the reason before given, seem to have been wads. 

The " dial " and " sailing-needle " are occasionally noticed ; but the 

entries occur so seldom, compared with other articles of sea-stores, as to 

justify the suggestion that every vessel might not have been supplied with 

them, and, possibly, only the admiral or leading ship of a squadron or fleet. 

The ' Mary of Weymouth,' and a few other ships, had " one dyoll and one 

seyling-needle;" and the ' Nicholas ' had *' j dioll; " but there is reason 

to suppose that the needle was sometimes called the compass, and that 

ships had two or more needles ; for the ( Christopher ' had " ij compas and 

j dyoll;" and the ' Katherine of the Tower* had "j compasse, j dioll." 

The balinger ' Gabriel of the Tower ' seems, however, to have had an 

instrument closely resembling the modern compass, namely, " j dioll, 

j compasse," and " j boxe." 

An idea of the splendid manner in which ships were sometimes decorated 

has been afforded by several extracts from the chroniclers of this period ; 

and the naval accounts contain corroborative entries. In the year 1400, 

one of the king's barges had her mast painted red, and the vessel was 

adorned with collars and garters of gold, each collar containing a fleur-de-lis, 

^d each garter a leopard, together with gold " lyames," having. within 

each of them a white greyhound and a gold collar. The ship called the 

'Good Pace of the Tower' was likewise painted red, but her bulwarks, 

cabin, and stern, were of other colours ; and a large gold eagle, with a 

crown in its mouth, was placed on the bowsprit. The ' Trinity of the 

Tower ' was also red : four effigies, namely, of St George, St. Anthony, 

St. Katherine, and St. Margaret, stood in the stern, together with four 

shields of the King's arms within a collar of gold, and two with the arms of 

St. George within the garter. Two large eagles were painted in the cabin 

on a diapered ground. The King's barge, the * Nicholas of the Tower,' 

^presented the badge of the Prince of "Wales, and must have had a singular 

and perhaps a beautiful appearance, as she was painted black, and covered, 

°r to use the original word, " powdered " with white ostrich feathers, the 

stems and escrols being of gold. In one part of the cabin were large 

escutcheons with the King's arms and of the arms of St. George ; and in 

another part was an image of St. Christopher. The ship, which was built 

* 2 * 
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for Henry V. at Southampton, was adorned with images of his sup- 
porters—a swan and an antelope, but it does not appear where they were 
placed ; . and one of his great ships at that port, possibly the same, was 
painted with swans, antelopes, several coats of arms, and with his motto, 
"Une sanz pluis," in divers parts. King Henry V. ; s own ship, the 
4 Cog John,' was distinguished by having a crown and sceptre, and his 
crest, the lion of England crowned, on the top of the mast ; and her 
capstan was ornamented like three fleurs-de-lis. 

It has been before remarked that on seals and in many illuminations, 
the sails of ships are represented to have been ornamented with the 
arms pf the King, or other eminent person, or with various devices; 

* * * * 

and that Elmham describes the sail of Henry V.'s ships as 
having been richly emblazoned with the King's arms, while the sail 
of the ship called the * King's Hall ' was painted with his badge of 
the ostrich feathers and stars. Evidence has now been found that sails 
were undoubtedly ornamented in that manner. A badge of the King's 
arms, embroidered with worsted, was made for his ship the * Cog John/ 
The sail of the ship * Nicholas ' had the Royal badge of a swan, while the 
sail of the ' Katherine of the Tower ' had an antelope climbing up a 
beacon — another of Henry V.'s badges. The ships of Henry V., like 
those of his Royal grandfather, had a variety of flags. His own ship, the 
' Cog John,' bore, besides the Royal banner, two streamers — one of the 
Trinity, and another of our Lady ; and eight gilons, of which one was of 
the Trinity, one of our Lady, one of St. Edward, one of St. George; two 
contained the King's arms, one of the badge of the swan and one of the 
badge of the ostrich feathers. She had, moreover, eight standards with 
similar charges, and " one banner of council," which would appear to have 
been a signal flag. The ' Nicholas ' had one streamer of the saint whose 
name she bore, and four gilons — namely, one of St. Edward, one of St. 
George, one of the King's arms, and one of the ostrich feathers ; and the 
' Katherine of the Tower ' had four gilons and four standards, with the 
same charges, and a streamer of St. Katherine. 

An opinion has been expressed that small silver images of ships were 
sometimes used as votive offerings for preservation from danger, and the 

• * * 

following circumstance proves its correctness : In July, 1897, the master 
of the ' Trinity of the Tower ' was paid for his expenses in carrying to 
Arques a small ship made of silver, which, on his first voyage to Bar- 
gundy for wine for the King's use, he had vowed, during a storm, 
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to offer to the image of the virgin at Arques, for , the preservation of tl\e 
ship. 

A newly-built vessel, belonging to Roman Catholio countries, received 
her name from a priest, and with the ceremonies of religion. The custom 
of blessing ships is alluded to by the Monk of St. Denys ; and in July, 
1418, the Bishop of Bangor was sent to Southampton to give a benedic- 
tion to the King's ship lately built there, called the ' Grace Dieu,' and 
,r6ceived JB5 for his expenses upon the occasion. 

No alteration was made in the officers and crews of ships, which still 
consisted of a master, constable, and carpenter, sailors and boys, and there 
was also an officer called the " clerk of the King's ships," who kept the 
accounts of stores supplied and of the money expended. Some change took 
place, however, respecting the appointments of admirals and commanders 
of fleets at sea. No less than forty-one persons, or about one in each 
year, were appointed admirals between 1877 and 1422, six of whom 
commanded both the northern and western fleets — namely, the Earl 
of Arundel, Sir John Roches, Earl of Rutland, Marquis of Dorset, 
Earl of Worcester, and Thomas of Lancaster. After 1406 there was 
always an Admiral of England who commanded in chief all the fleets 
-of England, Ireland, and Aquitaine, the office having been held suc- 
cessively by the. Earls of Somerset and Kent and Sir Thomas Beaufort, 
who was afterwards created Earl of Dorset and Duke of Exeter. 
After the statutes of the 18th and 15th of Richard II. were passed, 
restraining the jurisdiction of admirals, all their commissions con- 
tained a clause prohibiting them from doing anything contrary to these 
statutes. Though the command of all the fleets had occasionally been 
vested in one person, who thereby became Admiral of England, that office 
doeB not appear to have been ever granted for the life of the party until 
1398. As the Admiral of England was often employed on other duties, it 
was necessary to appoint admirals or commanders of squadrons or fleets 
for particular services, and their commissions contained a proviso that 
they should not be prejudicial to the rights of the Admiral of England. 
Those persons were designated " captains and leaders of men-at-arms and 
-archers on the sea," or " the King's lieutenant on the sea/' On some 
occasions " the King's lieutenant on the sea " did not command the ships 
°r sailors, for which purpose an admiral was appointed ; but in February, 
1415, when Sir Thomas Carew and Sir Gilbert Talbot were made 
'captains and leaders" of soldiers in an expedition a$ftt |o sea against the 
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enemy's ships, in oonsequence of the absence of the Earl of Dorset, the 
Admiral of England, they received all the powers of an admiral. All these 
persons were styled the " King's lieutenants and leaders of the men-at-arms 
and archers in the King's present voyage on the sea;" and it would 
appear that they exercised all the powers of admirals, because no person 
was then made admiral; and because all owners, masters, and mariners of 
ships, and everyone, was commanded to assist and obey them both at sea 
and on land; but, unlike the commissions to Oarew and Talbot in the 
year before, and unlike some subsequent commissions to the King's lieu- 
tenants at sea, the authority of admiral was not expressly given to them by 
their commissions. On the 6th of July Lord Morley was made admiral for 
a particular service. The King, having abandoned his intention of com- 
manding a fleet that was about to sail against the French ships which were 
blockading Harfleur, appointed the Duke of Bedford his " lieutenant 
and leader of men-at-arms and archers on the sea." 

The rate of wages from 1877 to 1422 was the same as in the time 
of Edward HI. In addition to wages, most persons employed by the 
Crown received an additional sum called a " reward," which, in the case of 
seamen, was sixpence a week. The precise nature of these " rewards " is 
unknown ; but they seem to have been " gratuities," dependent on the 
King's bounty, and Were probably regulated by the nature and length of the 
services performed. 

The great number of admirals during the above period renders it im- 
possible, in our limited space, to give biographical notices of them, but among 
the persons entitled to the distinction of naval heroes of England were the 
! Duke of Bedford, the Earls of Arundel, Worcester, Kent, and Huntingdon, 
Lord Berkeley, and Sir Walter Hungerford ; but the memoirs of the Duke 
of Bedford and the Earl of Huntingdon belong to the reign of Henry YL, 
when they became Admirals of England. Before the year 1406 this 
office had not been permanent, and it by no means followed that the Lord 
High Admiral should be a professional man, as we find Henry VIE 
appointing his natural son, the Duke of Richmond, to that important office 
when he was only six years old. 

Ample materials exist for affording as much information as may perhaps 
be desired of the admirals who distinguished themselves against the enemy; 
but unfortunately little is known of the lives of those gallant and skilful 
seamen, whose lives were marked by scenes of hardihood and adventure, 
and who, owing ndtldng to birth or station, acquired fame only by their 
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own deeds. Of these daring freebooters, Pay, Prendergast, Wilford, dnd 
the devoted Bast, were particularly conspicuous. Henry Pay, who assisted 
at the capture of twenty-nine French vessels in 1405, and some of whose 
acts are described by a Spanish writer, is said to have lived at Pool ; but 
it is, however, more likely that he was a native of Sussex, in which county a 
family of that name resided ; but their pedigree is not traced back to this dis- 
tinguished corsair. Pay is sometimes called a knight, and his indomitable 
courage rendered him well deserving of the honours of chivalry. Only one 
fact has been discovered respecting him besides what has been stated. By 
the description of " mariner " he was paid £5 6s. 8d. on the 19th of July, 
1414, for going as quickly as possible to Calais to ascertain the state and 
condition of the soldiers there, and to report the same to the Earl of 
Arandel. 

While the hero of Agincourt was lying upon his bed of death at Vin- 
cennes, he made arrangements for the government of his two realms of 
England and France during the minority of his infant son. 

On the 6th of November, 1429, Henry VI.* who was then only 
nine years of age, was crowned in London, and again a second time 
in Paris, in December, 1430. - He was harmless and amiable, but 
utterly devoid of capacity to govern the turbulent, proud, and powerful 
nobles of his day. The desolating conflict known as the Wars of the Roses, 
or the Civil War, embraced fourteen battles between the Bed Rose of Lan- 
caster and the White Rose of York, which formed a dark period of English 
history, and it is computed that upwards of 100,000 Englishmen were 
slain. 

Prior tb the disastrous Wars of the Roses, England fought no great 

» 

conflict either by land or sea, save one in 1429, known in history by the 
carious title of the " Battle of the Herrings," in which Sir John Fastolfe, 
with whose name Shakespeare has made us so familiar under another 
spelling, figured conspicuously, Sir John Falstaff, whom Henry VI. created 
Knight of the Garter. 

Long before the dream of an English empire in France ended, in 1451, 
when Charles came in triumph from the South, and St. George's Cross 
could be seen nowhere save on the citadel of Calais, the use of cannon had 
become fully recognized as a necessary institution in battle and siege ; but 

* Ifc is recorded that during his reign, viz. in 1434, the winter was so severe 
that the Thames was frozen over, and bore heavy waggons on its surface as far as 
Gravesend. 
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so defective were these pieces, that it was the arrow, the lance, and the 
sword that still decided all great conflicts. The ancient cannon were with- 
out trunnions, and could' neither he depressed nor elevated, as they lay on 
a species of slide. Richard II. had no less than 400 snch pieces at St 
Jlalo in 1378. Some enormous bombardes, snch as the " Great Lion/' 

. B,000 pounds in weight, cast for James I. of Scotland, in Flanders, in 
1430, and two of the same calibre, nineteen inches, at St. Michael, in 
Normandy, were fashioned in the early part of the fifteenth century ; tut 
these were built of hoops and bars, and the artillerists of those days could 
not in their wildest dreams have imagined cannon such as we now mann- 
facture at Woolwich, which will send a steel shot through fifteen inches 
of armour-plate, or carry a 600 pound projectile from Woolwich into the 
city of London — a distance of seven miles. 

A tolerably clear view of the commercial affairs of the time may be ob- 
tained from a remarkable poem by an unknown author, but one who was 
evidently well acquainted with the subject on which he treats. It was 
written.in the early part of the* reign of Henry VI., evidently before the 
year 1438, and which shows the Navy of his predecessor was considerable. 
It is entitled " The English Policie, exhorting all England to keep the 
. Sea, and namely the narrow Sea ; showing what profit cometh thereof, and 
also what worship and salvation to England and all Englishmen." 

The grand political principle of this writer is that England's power lay 
on the sea more than on the land, and that she might make her commercial 
and maritime influence so great as to be able to impose peace on the nations 
of Western Europe. He considers the importance of Calais as an English 
possession to consist in giving to England the undisputed command of the 
Straits. *Vfrhen"inthe year 1416, the Emperor Sigismund visited England 
to endeavour to eifect a peace between Henry V. and the King of- France, 
he had been especially struck with the importance of Calais in this point of 
view, and advised the King to value the two cities, Calais and Dover/ as 
the two eyes of his maritime power. Taking this anecdote as his text, 
the author shows how, as the Straits of Dover were at that time - the only 
passage for the commerce of western Europe,* of 'which Flanders was the 
chief mart — England, having the power to forbid *thte passage and pat a 
stop to the commerce, could compel the countries whose wealth arose from 

. that commerce to keep the peaoe with her in their own interests. This 
had been the policy of Edward III. and of Henry V., but now, under Henry 
VI. , it had beeh^eglectea, and the English began to be despised by foreign 
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nations. The English coin called tbe noble, he says, first issued by Edward 
III., was significant of this policy, because it bore on one side the King and 
a sword, and on the other a shin, intimating especially maritime power ; 
trat now, he says, the courage and inOuence of the English on the sea liad 
fallen so low, that the Bretons, Flemings, and others, punning upon ihe 
word, said that the English ought to take the ship from their " noble " and 
put a pusillanimous sheep in its place. With this introduction he proceeds 
to examine, - in a most curious and interesting manner, the commercial 
relations of England with the Continental states, as follows. 

The principal exports of Spain at this time were figs, raisins, the wine 
called " bastard," liquorice, oil of Seville, grain, Castile soap, iron, a 
coarse cloth called wadmotte, the skins or leather of goats and kids, saf- 
fron, and quicksilver. These were shipped to the port of Sluys for the 
great commercial mart of Bruges, and in return the Spanish merchants 
carried home the fine cloths manufactured in the Low Countries. Here 
then, we are told, were two w^ays in which the influence of England might 
be exerted on Flanders and Spain. • In the.-first place, if she shut up the 
passage of the .Straits, the trade between the two countries would be stopped 
entirely. <• In the second place, although the English weavers had not ' yet 
learned sthe art of.majring fine cloths without them, if England stopped the 
exportation, of her wools, the manufacturers of .Flanders would be utterly 
mined. Flanders, therefore, could not permanently be at war with England 
without the entire ruin of her population, and that would ruin equally the 
commerce of Spain ; so that peace with England would be absolutely neces- 
sary to both. It is true that wool was also one of the great articles of 
Spanish produce, but . not only were the Spaniards obliged to carry their 
wool to Flanders to be made into -cloth, but it was in itself of so poor a 
quality, that it was good for little unless mixed wjth English wool. The 
Flemings could net live without this foreign trade, of which their country 
was a sort of central and general mart ; for the agricultural produce of 
Glanders in a year was not sufficient to keep its population alive one month. 
J- he commercial intercourse between England and Portugal was very imi- 
tate and friendly. The chief exports of Portugal were wine of different 
ln " 8 > oil, wax, grain, figs, raisins, cordewain (or shoe-leather), dates, salt, 
and hides. They, however, like the others, not being allowed to pass 
trough the Straits freely in time of war, either by foes or friends, England 
would compel that prince to be her ally. , The commerce of Brittany also 
\ was of some ^importance, consisting chiefly in salt, .wines, and fine linen. 
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cloth known by the name crestteoloth, and canvas, but it was earned on 
principally through Flanders, and might, therefore, be easily stopped if 
England were master of the sea. 

But the Breton navigators, and especially those of St. Malo, were noto- 
rious at this time for their piracies, and had little claim upon English 
sympathies, for they had not only plundered our merchant shipping at sea, 
but they landed unawares on our coasts, and burnt and plundered the coast 
towns with impunity. Former kings had taken energetic measures against 
such insults, and an anecdote is told of the maritime policy of Edward III, 
in whose time the piratical propensities of the Bretons were equally noto- 
rious. Edward and the Duke of Brittany were at war, but a peace having 
at last been concluded, the English merchants repaired to Brittany, ex- 
pecting the due protection given to the ships of friendly states, but to their 
dismay they were attacked by the Breton Navy, and taken and plundered 
as in time of war. King Edward, we are told, loved his merchants, and 
he expostulated with the Duke of Brittany, who, in reply, alleged some- 
what deceitfully that the people of Si Michael and St. Malo were diso- 
bedient subjects, and that he could neither restrain them nor be answerable 
for them. Edward said no more, but enabled the three towns of Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, and Fowey to fortify themselves, and to send their sailors to 
make war upon the Breton rovers. They not only repeated these at sea, 
but they landed in Brittany, and committed such ravages that the Duke was 
now obliged to complain ; and as he received an answer similar to that 
which he bad before given, he found himself placed under the necessity of 
acting with honesty, and he undertook to put a stop in future to the depre- 
dations of all his subjects. In proof of the care of Edward IN. for the 
interests of his English merchants, we are told that he passed a statute for 
the Lombards, compelling them to discharge the merchandise they brought, 
and charge that which they were to take, within forty days. The importance 
of this regulation is alluded to afterwards. 

The exports of the Scots were chiefly fells, or skins, hides, and wool- 
fleeces, which were carried to Flanders, and the Scottish merchants carried 
home mercery, haberdashery, cart-wheels, and barrows. The chief marts 
of the Scots in Flanders were Belle and Popering, which had been recently 
burnt in the invasion by the Duke of Gloucester. Scotland would herself 
be greatly distressed if England, master of the sea, held a check upon her 
navigation. From the Germans of Prussia and the Easterlings, the Flem- 
ings derived their beer, which was one of their great articles of consump* 
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tion. The author of this poem takes the occasion of making some rather 
coarse satirical remarks on the drunken habits of the Flemings, on their 
cowardly conduct before Calais, and on the punishment they received from 
the Duke of Gloucester. The articles of commerce brought from Germany to the 
marts of Flanders were very numerous, and comprised, among other things, 
beer and bacon, ,a preparation of iron known by the name of Osmond, 
copper, steel, bow-staves, wax, peltry-ware, or skins of wild animals, grey 
badger's far, pitch, tar, boards, flax, thread of Cologne, fustian, canvas, 
cardboard, buckran, silver plate and wedges of silver, and other metal. 
The German merchants carried back woollen cloth, and they ventured to the 
" Bay" in search of salt, so that they, too, would be affected either by our 
stopping this branch of commerce at sea, or by our cutting off the supply 
of fine wood to Flanders. The Italian merchants followed rather a differ- 
ent course of traffic. The Genoese, for instance, came to- England with 
great carracks, laden with cloths of gold, silk, black pepper, woad, and woad- 
ashes, wool, oil, cotton, rock-alum, -and gold of "Genoa." They took from 
England the English wools, but instead of carrying them home, they con- 
veyed them to the market of Flanders, and carried on a second traffic 

tbere. 

» 

The Venetians and Florentines brought to England what our writer calls. 
" things of complacence," meaning mere articles of luxury, under which head' 
are included spicery and grocers' ware, with sweet wines, apes and marmo- 
sets, or monkeys, and what he calls " nifles and trifles," things which 
''Mere the eye," and are of no substantial use or profit to the buyers. 
These merchants also brought m their galleys the foreign drugs which were 
used in medicinal receipts, which our author thinks might easily be dis- 
pensed with, as he suspects that our good English medicinal plants were- 
more efficacious remedies. Indeed, he was evidently of opinion that the 
commerce with Italy was rather injurious than otherwise, for, in exchange 
for wares which were of no substantial use, they carried away some of our 
most valuable commodities, such as cloth, wool, and tin, which we might 
Keep with more advantage at home. Moreover, there was so great a balance 
m their favour, through our foolish love for these luxuries, that they carried 
away our money as well as our merchandise. He complains, too, that 
these Italian merchants followed a system of trading which was as dishonest 
48 it was injurious to our interests. For instance, they obtained the 
wool and other materials in England on credit, going to Cotswold and other 
districts where they were produced, to buy them up at first hand, and then 
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carried them to Flanders, where they sold them for ready money, at a loss 
of as much as five per cent on their purchase. This money they lent out 
on heavy usury, and thus realized a considerable profit out of the money 
before the term at which they were obliged to pay their debts in England. 
Practices like these, we are assured, were commonly resorted to, and were 
very injurious to honest English trade, to ' remedy which it was desirable 
that the old law should be resorted to, and that they should be compelled 
to discharge their merchandise and complete their transactions within forty 
days. Our author intimates that by thus allowing so milch of our commerce 
io be carried on in foreign bottoms, we had allowed our Navy to decline until 
we were no longer in a condition to repel foreign invasions. In illustration 
of this part of his subject, he tells us how Denmark, by neglecting her mer- 
chants and merchant navy, had fallen entirely from her former prosperity ; 
and he introduces incidentally a few words in praise of the great London 
merchant, then not very long dead, Richard Whittington, 4t thrice Lord 
Mayor of London." Our writer complains farther, that the indulgence 
given in England to foreign merchants was not reciprocated to English 
merchants in other countries. Thus, Englishmen trading to Brabant were 
' compelled to dispose of their merchandise in fourteen days, and to take 
within the same space of fourteen days their return cargo, on pain of for- 
feiting all they had. Nevertheless, it was commonly reported that -the 
English merchants were the great support of the marts of Brabant, which 
were frequented by most nations, and that if the English absented them- 
selves the trade would be "full feeble." 

The merchandise derived from Brabant consisted chiefly of madder and 
wood for dyers, garlic, onions, and salt fish ; while the Dutch procured 
' through Brabant from Calais our skins and wools. This commerce Oi 
' Brabant was carried on from Hainault, Burgundy^ France, and other parts, 
hy land- carriage, and not by Sea ; yet, though we had thus not the same 
means of interrupting it, our merchants were the great support of it, and 
could always exert a serious influence over it. As an example of the remiss- 

* riess of England in exerting the influence which thus naturally belonged to 
'her, he speaks of the ravages committed on our commerce at that time by 

the arch-pirate, Hankin Lyons, who was suffered to rob on the sea with 
impunity. The Lombards, he assures us, were themselves a suflicient in* 

* jury to this land, without any others, and he complains that they obtained 
impunity by means of gifts and presents bestowed on those in power. 'B 
is intimated', somewhat obscurely, that the Lombards promoted secretly the 
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depredations* of the sea-rovers, and that people in power connived at them 
from interested motives. Ireland was rich in products of various kinds, 
and among the articles of commerce derived thence the author enumerates 
hides and fish, especially salmon, hake, and herrings, Irish linen and woollen 
cloths, a rough cloth called falding, the furs of martens, the hides of deer 
and other animals of the chase, skins of the otter, squirrel, Irish hare, 
sheep, lambs, and foxes,' as well as kids and rabbit? in great plenty. With 
such numerous and valuable articles of merchandise, the author argues .that 
there must be a community of interests between Ireland and England, and 
that the Irish ought to assist us in keeping the command of the sea, which 
they were bound to do, seeing that the King of England was by inheritance 
from his forefathers lord of Ireland. He speaks of the great havens and 
goodly bays of the sister island, such as that of Waterford, and many others, 
than which English merchants said that there were none better in the 
world for ships to ride in, or for protection against enemies ; of the great 
fertility of the soil ; and, further, of its richness in gold and silver ore, 
which the " wild Irish " were unable to turn to account. 

A jeweller of London, who had brought gold ore from Ireland, had informed 
him that, when refined, he had obtained from it pure gold of the most excellent 
quality. He urges, therefore, that the English Government should take care 
that Ireland were not lost by its negligence, for it was a "buttress and port" 
to support England, as Wales was another. "God forbid," he adds, "but 
they were all as brothers, and faithful in one allegiance to the King." He 
expresses, however, great fears that our power in Ireland was in imminent 
danger, and declares that it could not be lost without the ruin of England. 
At the same time he announces his intention of composing a separate book 
on Ireland and the English policy with regard to that country, which* he 
either never' wrote, or it is unfortunately lost. Our possessions in Ireland, 
be continues, were then so ineffectually defended, that the wild Irish had 
recently gained upon us as much as two or three English shires, so that 
the English ground was but as a small comer compared with the rest. . If 
this were lost, Wales must go too, and then both would become our enemies 
and form alliances with Scotland, Spain, and other countries, against us. 
The Earl of Ormond had assured him that the expenses of one year in the 
wars in France, if properly employed, were sufficient to reduce the whole of 
Ireland" to obedience within twelve months, and that the money would soon 
be repaid by the commercial advantages which, would be derived from. it. 
Wales also required to be watched with the utmost vigilance, if' wcp would 
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not leave it to be a cause of weeping to our children's children. Hen who 
knew the people were in continual apprehension of their rebellion. 

The marincrsof Scarboronghhadlongbeenin the habit of visitingthe " cold 
ooasts " of the North, and had monopolised a trade in stock-fish with Ire- 
land, of which island this seems to have been the only export ; bat within 
twelve years before this treatise was written, that is about the year 1424, 
the merchants of Bristol had found their way thither, " by nedle and by 
stone," or, in other words, by the guidance of the mariners' compass, and 
had shared in this trade, and so many ships had visited Ireland during the 
season in which the author compiled this book that they could not obtain 
cargoes sufficient to clear their expenses. 

Under Henry VI. we find the first sign of an important change in war- 
fare. The Italians conceived the use of a piece of ordnance small enough 

m 

to be portable ; hence the iron tube called a hand-cannon, fixed to a wooden 
stock, with a touch-hole on the top, and a pan to hold the powder. So 
early as 1446 one of these weapons, called then a " gonne," was used in 
England, as appears from a roll of purchases for the castle of Holy Island. 

In the long and unhappy reign of Henry VI., more especially after the 
•death of his uncle, the Duke of Bedford, in 1485, our affairs rapidly 
declined both by land and sea. The French expelled us from ail our 
•conquests on the Continent except Calais, and also insulted us on our own 
coasts, plundering and burning the town of Sandwich. Bnt the Earl of 
Warwick, having been appointed Lord High Admiral of England, equipped 
several squadrons, with which, he scoured the Channel, took many valuable 
ships, and in some degree recovered the dominion of the sea. 

The Earl of Warwick, the " King-maker," as he is styled, 
who had been appointed Lord Governor of Calais, and having a large 
fleet at his command, was employed in intercepting aid from France. 
An engagement between him and two large French carracks is de- 
scribed in Strutt's "Complete View of the Manners, &e. of the Inhabitants 
of England." Herein the arms of the Earl are quartered on the sail; 
the streamer is also ornamented with his badge, the bear afad ragged staff; 
the space between the forecastle and the cabin at the stern is filled with 
English archers. The French, likewise, have their cross-bowmen. In the 
galleries, on the tops of the masts, are men appointed to cast down darts 
and stones upon the enemy below. On the forecastle of the Lord High 
Admiral's ship is an archer, aiming at the man who appears in tl}e gallery 
on the mist of the opposite ship, whilst the other, with a stone in his 
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bands, is transfixed with an arrow. On the forecastle of the front carrack 
is a man-at-arms, with his spear and shield, ready to strike at the archers 
in the Earl's vessel. The cannons are pointed over the side of the ship, 
but do not appear to be of use in close action. 
Returning to Calais, with thirteen ships under his command, he fell in 




with a large fleet belonging to different powers, bat more particularly, it is 
Sft id, to the Spaniards, who had just before this commenced hostilities 
against the English, Their lading was very rich, bat their convoy ranch 
stronger than the force which the Earl had with him. Notwithstanding 
tt"H< he fought them for almost two days, took six of their largest ships 
laden with wines and other commodities to the value of upwards of i'10, 000, 
wS destroyed or ran ashore about twenty-sis more. 



Il 
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Henry VI., after the battle of Tewkesbury, in 1471, was sent to the 
Tower, wbere he died. 

After bis death the advantages gained by the English were promptly 
followed up by Edward IV. (Earl of March), son of Richard, Duke 
of York, who proceeded to put the Navy on a proper footing. He 
had several ships that were his own - property, which he used alternately 
in protecting the ships of his own subjects, and trading on his own account. 
He raised a large fleet in 1461, and put 10,000 soldiers on board (though 
some historians dispute this as to number), the command having been given 
to the Earls of Essex and Kent, who drove the French off the narrow seas, 
plundered Couquet, in Bretagne, and the Isle of Ehe, and returned with 
great booty. 

Edward IV. reigned twelve years from the death of Henry VI., during 

which timjB he is said to have put to death 1,400 persons of high rank. 

He died at Westminster Palace in 1483, and was succeeded by his son, 

Edward V., at thirteen years of age, but who only reigned ten weeks, 

having with his brother been cruelly murdered in the Tower, by command of 

his uncle, Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III., who, after a short 

reign of less than three years, was slain at the battle of Bosworth Field in 

1485, and the victor, Henry Tudor, Duke of Eichmond, was crowned 

under the title of Henry VII., and was supposed to be the first King 
» 

of England who established a regular standing Navy; the 'Great 

Harry/ built by him at the cost r 6f nearly £16,000, may be considered as 

the first ship of the Royal Navy. We are told that "he caused his 

marine to be put into a condition to protect the coast against all foreign 

invasion,' and that in the midst of profound peace he always kept up a 

fleet ready to act."' He well knew that it was owing to the want of this 

precaution that he was enabled to land and win his crown on Bosworth's 

bloody field. Thus during his reign the Navy was in a better state than 

in any former period* 

(To be continued,) 



Bosal Naval Seamen. — It is shown by a Parliamentary Paper just issued that 
by the establishment -in 1867 of Naval Savings Banks, encouragement was gfrec 
to prudent habits in the Navy, and that deposits can be made on board ship at S| 
per cent, interest per annum, ^ne Secretary to the Admiralty reports, " these 
banks have been extensively used, and the last annual return shows an amount of 
over £100,000 standing to the credit of about 8,000 depositors." The document 
further states that the characters of the seamen have greatly improyed,and drunken- 
ness has very largely decreased, being almost unknown among the elder men and 
petty officers. 
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Whether considered from a religious, a moral, or a social standpoint, there is 
no denying that the condition of the modern sailor, both at sea and on shore 
has of late years been greatly ameliorated, and his hardships in many impor- 
tant particulars considerably reduced. Time was when none thought or oared 
for poor Jack, except as a reliable source of profit in time of peace and the 
mainstay of that supremacy on the seas this nation has so gloriously defended 
and maintained in time of war. But while his value has been acknowledged, 
and his hardihood and intrepidity have been praised, how little, till of recent 
years, was done for him ! The changes, however, once introduced, were radioal 
and rapid, and the improvement most marked. 

In the time gone by, if cast away by storm and bereft of everything he 
possessed, the sailor finding himself on the inhospitable shore hungry and des- 
titute, had his bread to beg from day to day as 'he homeward toiled, footsore 
and weary. When the day came in whioh even this he could not do, and the 
sea swallowed him up, what an aggravation of his doom must often have been 
the consciousness that he left to penury and bitter want those dear ones who 
looked to him for sustenance, while to their poverty was added the anguish of 
sudden bereavement : for who in those good old days, as they are called, oared 
for his sorrowing widow — his fatherless children ? As to his religious and social 
well-being, it would have been deemed absurd and Quixotic to suggest the very 
least of those things whioh are now daily done for him. If indeed any oared, 
nothing was done for him ; and w& need only refer to the writers of the 
eighteenth century to discover what the sailor then was— turbulent, dissolute, 
and intemperate on shore, but in action brave as a lion, a thorough seaman, 
wady of resource in all emergencies, dexterous, hardy, and true. In danger, 
careless of life and thoughtless of the life to come ; hardly deemed to possess 
a soul, or, if so much were conceded, a soul not worth the saving. 

Bat happily much of this is now changed, and it may be said of the modern 
sailor that his lot has fallen on pleasant times — on every side his spiritual 
welfare is thought of, and his moral and temporal wants are provided for. So 
great is the number of benefits of whioh at one time and another he is the 
recipient, that it seems almost invidious to particularize any of the agencies by 
which they are supplied : each is useful in its way, and has done good service. 

The welfare of the seafaring man occupies now-a-days the attention of the 
legislator no less than the philanthropist ; benevolent agitation is seen allied 
with Parliamentary action, and the interest of a great Empire is concentrated 
upon it. Should the laws enacted for his protection prove of no avail against the 
elements, and he be wrecked in sight of land, the lifeboat, manned by a gal- 
lant crew, is at hand to rescue : landed starving, frozen, and naked, he is met 
and cared for by the agent of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, whose ready 
zeal leaves nothing necessary undone to ensute his comfort, and sends him to 

a 
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his anxious friends. When taken from the troubled sea of life, his sorrowing 
widow and dependent family come under the care of the same Institution. 
The Sailors' Homes, often palaces in appearance and real homes as regards 
comfort, receive the sailor on shore, and notwithstanding the many advantages 
they offer, are more economical than the haunts of vice and debauchery, where 
in times gone by Jack on shore was entrapped, robbed of his money, and 
turned drunk and penniless into the street. When sickness attacks him his 
Hospital at Greenwich, supplied with all the appliances of modern science, at 
once receives the suffering patient; and when old age and frailty make havoc 
with the strength that has stood him in good stead through many a struggle 
against the elements, again another Institution, beautifully situate at Belvedere, 
on the banks of the Thames, and in sight of the ships endeared to him by long 
usage, and in which the many years of his life have been spent, offers him a 
home for the evening of his days. 

Nor are the spiritual requirements of mariners one whit less amply cared 
for than their bodily wants*— Missions to Seamen, Mariners' Churches, 
Sailors' Institutes, and other kindred means abound in our seaports for their 
religious instruction. Societies, too, for supplying wholesome and instructive 
literature by means of small lending libraries in their ships, such as the Sea- 
men's Friend Society of Glasgow, which, we believe, combines several of the 
foregoing objects. A new branch recently added by this society has given 
occasion to the foregoing remarks, namely, the Seamen's Institute of Glasgow, 
which we propose now to briefly describe. . 

It was opened in October last year, under the auspices of that society which 
has for many years kept the sailor's interest steadily in view in the several 
ways indicated above. The Institute is an extension of the society's principles, 
and we understand it was mainly due to the efforts of some of its well-wishers 
and supporters, who are leading shipowners in Glasgow, that the idea took its 
rise, and was brought to its successful issue. The Seamen's Institute is, in 
short, a sailors' club — a mere reading-room with accessories ; but in saying 
this let it not be taken in any sense as a disparagement, for it completely 
fulfils the objects for which it was designed. In carrying out the wishes of the 
benevolent promoters, we think it right to say great facilities were rendered by 
Mr. Frederick Duncan, R.N.R., the Superintendent of the Mercantile Marine 
Office, who has for a number of years taken a lead in benevolent schemes for 
sailors, and for a long period was actively and successfully connected with the 
Society in the interests of which this Magazine is published. The premises 
of the Institute are leased of the Sailors' Home, and are situate within the 
same building. The Mercantile Marine Office, the Navigation School, and 
other resorts of sailors are within a few yards, and the adjoining building has 
been opened as a "British Workman" Temperance publichouse, so that as 
regards situation no better could We been selected. The reading-room is ft 
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spacious apartment, handsomely fitted up and famished. In one part is a 
library, where books of a useful nature may be borrowed, and atlasses and 
charts consulted. The tables are plentifully supplied with the daily, weekly, 
and illustrated papers and magazines. The office of the superintendent is also 
here, and presided oyer by Mr. McLagan, one of the indefatigable agents of 
the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, assisted by Mr. Burt, who is likewise one 
of the officers of the Seamen's Friend Society. Here are issued every year 
some hundreds of tickets of membership of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, 
and seamen when wrecked here also make their wants known and receive its 
assistance. The walls of the reading-room are embellished with handsome models 
of ships and other appropriate decorations, and an air of refined comfort per- 
vades it. At one end is a bagatelle-board, where two sailors may generally be 
seen having a friendly match, while half a dozen more watch the game with 
interest At some of the tables the draught-boards are well patronized, and 
the newspapers are in general request. Descending to the basement floor we 
are introduced to the smoking-room, for although some of the promoters of the 
Institute are greatly opposed to the habit of smoking, they have recognized the 
fact that to make it popular with Jack it was necessary to provide for this 
indulgence, and they wisely put their individual antipathies on one side, and 
arranged accommodation, which, if not luxurious, is, as our oonduotor 
remarked, at least as good as the forecastle of a ship. 

Returning to the reading-room, and passing through it into the adjoining 
writing-room, we find tables and the appliances for writing, and here seafaring 
men are supplied with paper and all requisites for correspondence, and this, 
as in every department of the Institute, entirely free of charge. These pro- 
visions made for the sailors of Glasgow have been thoroughly appreciated by 
them, no less than 4,894 having availed themselves of the Institute in the 
short apace of two months, and from personal observation, as well as from the 
testimony of the superintendents, we are able to say that though frequented 
by this large number of men drawn from a class not notorious for sobriety or 
orderly behaviour, no difficulty is experienced in conducting the Institute 
in a manner that would be no discredit to far more pretentious establishments. 
In the reading or writing rooms, at the daily noontide prayer-meeting held 
within the building, whether engaged in the more serious occupations, play- 
tog a game, or taking the solace of a pipe, their behaviour is alike quiet and 
decorous, and they show that the efforts to improve their condition, and to 
supply them with rational occupations, have by no means been thrown away. 
We believe that practical means, such as are here employed, to wean the sailor 
from vicious habits, and inculcate quiet, rational tastes, will be productive of 
good results : and while we shall hail with pleasure any extension of the 
experiment to other seaports, we shall look with interest for any signs of 
taoral improvement that may follow that which has been made in Glasgow. 

a 3 Lindon Saundebi. 
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STRAY NOTES FROM A READER'S DIARY.* 

"Deeds wot Words." 

" And why call ye Me, Zord 9 Lord y and do' not the thing* which I cay ? "— 
Bt. Luke vi. 46. 

i( Not for ever on thy knees, God hath said, To my sheep deal 

Would Jehovah have thee found ; Food ' from thy store. ' 

There are griefs Jehovah sees ; # # # # • 
There are burthens thou canst ease ; 

Ijook around. Be it thine life's cares to smother, 

• * • » • And to brighten eyes now dim; 

Not long prayers, but .earnest zeal, Kind deeds done to one another, 

This is what is wanted more ; God accepts as done, my brother, 

Put thy shoulder to the wheel, Unto Him." 

"Kind hearts are more than coronets, and simple faith than Norman Wood," 
are words to which one of humble origin is, by a living poet, made to give 
utterance, and the comparison is not likely to be gainsaid. The principle of 
moral excellence is confined to no class of society ; in humble circles as in 
high ones it is not unfrequently found untrammelled by interested motives. 
Those are commonly counted happy who pursue virtue for her own sake 
though they be not cognisant of higher rewards than those which virtue herself 
bestows ; how much happier, then, are they who with a view to promoting 
God's praise " by patient continuance in well doing, seek for glory and honour 
and immortality — eternal life ! " 

Unsupported testimony is of little or no weight. Therefore as I am about 
to adduce an instance which came under my own immediate personal notice of 
that sympathy and benevolence which are characteristic of sailors, I would 
first preface it with the following undesigned testimony o£ a certain author: 
" A few days ago as I was walking along one of the streets of this city in a 
pouring rain, I was very much struck with the melanoholy appearance of a 
blind man who was endeavouring to excite public sympathy by singing ballads, 
ftlisery could not have found among the numbers of distressed poor a son 
more suited to her nature. 

" Whilst I was contemplating the wretchedness of the man, and comparing 
it with the poverty which had compelled him to chant, a sailor, who came 
whistling along, with a stick under his arm, stopped and purchased a ballad 
from him. ' Heaven preserve you,' exclaimed the blind man; 'I have not 
tasted food this blessed day/ Hearing this, the sailor for an instant looked 
around him, sprung up four steps into a baker's shop, near which he stood, and 
returning almost immediately, quietly thrust a small loaf into the poor man's 

hand, and went off whistling as he came." 

.... ,.-.,,.,- *. . „ . . - 

• In " Royal Naval Scripture Readers' Society's Magazine-" 
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Some years ago it was my good fortune — though at the time I deemed it to 
be the* very reverse of that — to be detained by the weather from Saturday 
evening until the following day on board H.M.'s Frigate , lying at Spit- 
head. It so happened that at the time of which I speak there was stuck up here 
and there, on both. sides of the lower deck of this ship, a written notification, 
apprising the men that the chaplain purposed to preach on the coming Sunday 
a sermon on behalf of the Lancashire operatives, who were then still suffering 
from the effects of the cotton famine, and to whom it was intended to send 
some trifling relief, and to this end the ship's company would on Sunday morn- 
ing be affectionately invited to give liberally. 

In due course Sunday morning came. Breakfast being over, the sailors put 
on their " best rig '' and prepared themselves for inspection. When they re- 
turned to the lower deck, and while they waited the tolling of the ship's bell to 
summon them to Divine service, the quid and the innuendo passed freely among 
them, touching the expected sermon : " Now for this grand sermon !" said one. 
,c How much are you going to give—? " said another. " That all depends/' 
was the rejoinder ; " m pay the parson according to his work, but ff he keeps 
us past eight bells,* he'll get nothing from me. What are you going to give?' 
" Don't know, haven't made up my mind yet." " The parson Tl have to preach 
himself black in the face," said a voice, " before he'll preach anything out of 
me." All this and much more was pardonable braggadocia, in which Jack 
loves occasionally to indulge. 

It exhibited only the surface of the man ; an appeal to his humanity had 
yet to be made to show his susceptibility of kindly feeling, his better nature 
had yet to be touched by a master hand of eloquence, well calculated, as it 
proved to be, to produce the desirable chord. 

The officers, petty officers, and men were duly summoned to worship. After 
morning prayer followed the sermon, never by me to be forgotten. The chap- 
lain, a native of Ireland, preached extemporaneously. He spoke of the sad 
distress that had recently been felt in the North ; and he dwelt long on the 
extreme privations, sufferings, and patient endurance to which the poor cotton 
factory workers — men and women, boys and girls — had been reduced, and to 
which they had unmurmuringly submitted. With wondrous effect did the reve- 
rend preacher tell his seafaring congregation the following story, as only ho 
could tell it ; he himself was an eye-witness of * the fact which occurred : 1 
think, he said, during the terrible distress that attended the potato disease in 
Ireland, a poor wretchedly- clad woman with only an old worn-out lindsey 
skirt, and a rag of a shawl thrown over her head, apparently as her sole cover- 
m g. stopped him in the street to solicit pecuniary aid. As she confronted him, 
shivering from cold, recounting her woeful tale, he noticed that she was bearing 

• * Twelve at noon, and dinner-time on board ship. 
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6oiue burden, and on asking her what she had there, the poor woman unfolded 
her miserable shawl, and displaying a mite of a child, perfectly naked, Said, as 
she fondly handled its attenuated limbs, " Sir, it has scarcely had a bit to eat 
this three days." There was a death-like stillness, the chaplain could not 
proceed; the recollection of this scene overcame him, and he was unable to 
conceal his emotion. 

Every sailor sat as though he had been bolted and riveted to his seat, and 
only when the chaplain renewed his subject did the men begin to breathe a 
little freely, while some of them brushed off from their manly cheeks a stray 
tear. 

At the close of the sermon the men were invited to give their names next 
morning to the paymaster, stating the amount of their donations. After the 
benediction had been pronounced, and the order " Pipe to dinner " obeyed, the 
sailors freely discussed the merits of the sermon. Here and there could be 
heard the unanimous opinion that that was a proper sermon, although it was 
rather a long-winded one. Messmate called aloud to messmate, saying : "How 
much will you give ? " " Oh, a day's pay, of course, maybeTll give two 

days ; " " what'U you give ? " " The same ; I couldn't find in my heart 

to give the poor copperators (operatives) less than a day's pay.'' When speak- 
ing of the amount they intended to give on the morrow no man was heard to 
name less than a day's pay. 

Everybody seemed as if they could not say enough by way of eulogy of the 
chaplain and his sermon, and incessantly talked of giving him the day's 

Pay- 
One man told myself that he meant to give half his compo,* adding, appa- 
rently in the strictest confidence, " Blest if the chaplain didn't make me pipe 
my eye ! " 

I did hear what was collected from the seamen on the lower deck alone, but 
I forget the exact sum ; however, to say that it exceeded £60 is, if I err at all, 
to err on the safe side of truth. 

It were easy to add, yea, to multiply to Jack's credit, instances o individual 
acts of kindness rendered to others standing in need of human help ; those 
instances I have incidently witnessed whilst moving in and out among seamen 
on board ship and in naval hospitals ; but sufficient has been brought forward 
to show that your bluff and -intrepid sailor is at bottom a large-hearted and 
sympathising man. 

When recounting the good deeds of those with whom we come into contact, 
we are more than repaid for our labour by a feeling of satisfaction that we 
were either eye-witnesses of those deeds, or that they are fully known to 

* A Bailor's term for his monthly advance on account of full pay, and is, for an 
A.B., about 26s. 
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ourselves ; bat when speaking on other matters, we are compelled to descend 
in our praise of the same persons, we lose possession of that feeling altogether, 
and thus is it with your " Header." 

It is a fact generally known that the sailor in his unconverted state does 
not trouble himself much about sacred things; but when those things do 
happen to engage his attention, his conversation, as far as he has been in- 
structed, shows that he has orthodox notions of the outward rites of that 
magnificent religion in which most Englishmen are nurtured. But to get him 
beyond those rites, to carry him from the letter to the Spirit, from the type 
to the Archetype, is no easy task; in this respect he is almost obdurate. He 
is, moreover, deeply rooted in the belief that a sailor has not so much to answer 
for as other people, that God will take into account the hardship and privation 
attendant on his calling in life, and these, he is persuaded, will more than 
balance his sins. 

Things that are of little or no value are commonly said to be " not worth 
an old song," but old songs have not thus fallen in Jack's estimation. He has 
great faith in the sentiments of Dibdin, and other sea-song writers. Ofttimes 
have snatches of these songs been quoted to me in justification of the odd 
things with which his ideas of religion and a future state are strangely 
blended. 

The hair-breadth escapes from death, either by accident or drowning, which 
cross his path, he not unfrequently attributes to the careful vigilance of— 

" a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 

And keeps watoh o'er the life of poor Jack.' 1 

I veil remember once speaking to a small group of men who stood smoking 
their pipes at the rear of a maindeok gun. I was elucidating the simplicity 
of the Gospel scheme of redemption, and showing that by faith only in Christ 
crucified could we find acceptance with God ; that it was not possible for men 
to be saved on account of their good works, though no man would be saved 
without good works, were truths which I strove to inculcate on my hearers. 
Faith and works, I showed, were inseparably connected with man's salvation, 
bat it is the former only which procures pardon and peace for the sinner, and 
will in the end ensure him eternal life. One of the listeners did not relish 
this precedency of faith over good works, and gave it as his opinion thai if a 
*u&n did his duty God wouldn't require him to do more, and when I was about 
to show that a faithful discharge of duty could never serve as a passport, not 
even for a sailor, to heaven, he asked did I know what the song said about 
Tom Bowline. I was fain to confess my ignorance of the song in question; 
and of any acquaintance with Tom Bowline, who, I conceived, was some 
"u&ginary sailor, assumed to be long since departed, when the man said, 
swinging his arm about— 
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" Faithful below he done his duty, 
But now he's gone— — 



ji 



and here he found the putting the rest of the couplet to musk irresistible, bo 
he sung— 

c ' a — lo— o— o — o — oft, 
But now he has gone aloft." 

I believe," said the half-breathless sailor, " every word of that song to be 
rue, my friend." This epithet was added apparently to tone down the grt 
manner in which he spoke. Well, I certainly was his Mend, and I tried toj 
show him that ; but he would not see it, since I was not open to the convic- 
tion that Tom Bowline was safply moored in heaven simply because he did] 
his duty. 

One of the few " comforts/' if I may be allowed to use his own expression, 
which the sailor has, and which helps considerably to soothe his perturbed | 
spirit whenever he is " put out," or to mature any plan which he may hare 
ormed for accomplishing some difficult work of seamanship, is a peripatetic 
smoke. 

The main or the upper deck is in the evening converted into if perfect 
orum ; here it is that the sailors love to discuss, either walking or standing, 
their ohief topics, as they emit between whiles miniature volumes of smoky 
mist. To mingle in the throng of smokers is an advantage not to be lost sight 
of by the Scripture-reader. These are Jack's contemplative moments. They 
are most opportune for holding brief and practical conversation with him, 
reminding him of the fact that he must one day drop anchor in unknown 
waters, and pointing him to Christ the great Pilot of the' soul. It is, more- 
over, a time when he is most disposed to reasonably listen to religious instruc- 
tion, or to evolve his thoughts on spiritual subjects, and to give ready admis- 
sion into the recesses of his mind, a citadel into which it is, from the very 
nature of things, the privilege of few chaplains to gain access. The intimate 
personal intercourse which your agents are wont to take advantage of on these 
and other occasions, facilitates the following up, not only of their own work 
but also that which the chaplrin may have begun ; and it may not be con- 
sidered misplaced to add here, that could Naval Chaplains see the results 
accruing from their work, as we Scripture-readers see them, they would be 
greatly encouraged in their own ministration. I have come upon not a few 
men who attributed their conversion to the text, the sermon, or the exhorta- 
tions of the chaplain. I ormed a brief acquaintance with one man who 
confessed to have been brought to a knowledge of the truth from the text, 
" Behold I stand at the door and knock," &c. which was the basis of a sermon 
delivered on board ship. But to give a case in point. M. and C. were men 
of colour, or to use a plainer but commoner term, they were darkies ; the 
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former hailed from Antigua, but the retreating forehead, the dilated nostrils, 

and the protuberant lips, were indicative of his African descent ; the latter 

belonged to Trinidad, and was the more intelligent man of the two ; this was 

second captain of the forecastle, that was in the carpenter's crew, and both 

belonged to the same ship. They were rigid teetotallers. Like a drowning 

man grasping at a straw, these darkies were clinging to their total abstinence 

and their other morals as their hope of salvation, until light broke in upon 

them from above, the chaplain being the instrument It is years since I first 

knew these men, so that much of their eccentricities has passed from my 

memory. I encountered the man C. on the lower deck one Monday evening ; 

the circumstance enables me to remember the day. He had been on shore, 

he said, from Sunday till that morning; he went to church on Sunday, and 

heard" Oh, the most beautiful sermon!" He did not know where to find 

" dhe tex," but he was sure it was in the Psalms ; these were the words— 

" Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? " I asked him for his 

Bible, which he immediately produced, and returning it to him again with my 

finger on the 9th verse of the 119th Psalm, he read it slowly, but when he 

Had read the other part of the verse, " By taking heed thereto accorfling to 

Thy Woxd," his joy knew no bounds, and, placing his hand upon my shoulder, 

and then suddenly withdrawing it again, as if conscious of having taken a great 

liberty, he said, " Oh, Bah ! isn't God good to give dhe answer to dhis 

question ?*' 

On another occasion 1 was engaged talking to both M. and C. near a hatch* 
way which led from the lower deok to a store-room, where we tnree were wont 
to betake ourselves at times to pray. 

M. stood at the top of the hatchway, with his hand behind him, listening 
intently to my instructions. While I was thus talking to them, one of the 
carpenters, who descended half-way down the store-room ladder with a pair 
°f pincers in his hands, maliciously nipped therewith one of M.'s fingers, and 
a* the man on the ladder compressed the pincers tighter and tighter, the 

sufferer cried out, " Oh— o — o— oh, boo — oo — oo, oh, my ! " and when the 

cruel man below relaxed his hold, the harmless darkey thrust his half-mutilated 
finger into his mouth ; but his companion, wholly regardless of what he had 
thug suffered, said, " What are you doing, M. ? Oh, my ! do you know dhat you 
have just now broken dhe dhird Commandment ? '' Poor M. was in too much 
pain to give heed to this admonition, and upon its being repeated, he said, 
' Mustn't I call upon God when I'm in trouble ? " A sailor* who had witnessed 
*bi« cruel act, said, " Knock him on the head with the grating.** This Chris- 
tian negro, though not aware of the logic of the theses that two wrongs never 
make a right, yet preferred to act on its principle rather than carry out the 
advice of his shipmate* Had it not been for myself the chaplain of their ship 
*ould probably never have known aught of the conversion of these men. 
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They afterwards became the nucleus of a Bible-class, which was first set on 
foot for their benefit, and to which others gradually came. 

In their daily pursuits in life seamen have, of all other men, the greatest 
scope for the exercise of faith. When that faith is centred in God, and i 
prompted by His Holy Spirit, it is in the sailor simple and child-like in the 
extreme. 

Hear the following brief stories :— 

J. D. was a survivor from H.M. Ship ' Bombay.' It will be remembered that 
this ship was destroyed by fire. When the crew of the ill-fated ship were com- 
manded to save themselves, since all hope of saving their ship was lost, this 
godly man let himself down into the water by means of a rope, and to this 
he hung on to the vessel's side, midway in the sea, for nearly a half-hour. 
The rope to which he clung was eventually burnt through, and he was left 
without help in the water, but by what means he got into one of the ship's 
boats would ever remain a perfect mystery to him. Though no swimmer, he, 
when hftTiging to the rope, had a consciousness that he should be saved. In 
his perilous situation he maintained a perfect calmness, and while others were 
filled with excitement and frenzy, shouting and swearing, he repeatedly lifted 
up his heartfh prayer, and he was greatly consoled by the application of 
these words to his mind, " When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee : when thou 
walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee, for I am the Lord thy God." 

I came upon B. in one of the large wards of — — • Hospital ; he attended 
one of the weekly meetings held there, and on his first night's attendance at it 
he remained behind to speak to me after the dismission. He asked if I would 
kneel down and pray with him, for he was in trouble. Here is what caused it 
By some oversight he, on being received into hospital, was treated for a wrong 
complaint, and was put into a ward with men who were suffering from their 
own folly. When about to retire to bed the first night he slept there, he knelt 
beside his bed and prayed. His fellow patients laughed at him, twitted him 
with having the like complaint as themselves, and whenever he expostulated 
with them, they called him a coward and a dash dash double dash hypocrite. 
I knelt with him, and when he prayed he earnestly besought God to clear up 
the matter and take away the reproaches that were wrongfully levelled at him. 
Three days after this I again met him at the meeting. His face beamed with 
delight, for he had in the meanwhile been removed to another ward, and wm 
now under proper medical treatment. I made some remark about the answer 
that God had given to his prayer, when he said, " Why, bless you, sir, that's 
nothing ; hasn't God said, ' Before they call I will answer, and while they are 
yet speaking I will hear.' The last seagoing ship that I was in— he now 
belonged to a gunnery ship — God gave me a most direct answer to prayer. I 
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was foretop-gallant-yardsman in that ship, and one day, when we had the 
sails loose, the Admiral came on hoard to inspect us. I was just getting 
ready for master when the hands were piped to fori sails. I dropped every- 
thing, and got in the rigging in time to ' way aloft.' After sails were furled I 
went on the lower deck to rig for inspection, and, do yon know, I oouldn't find 
my shoes. I searched every where for them. I turned out my bag and rum- 
maged in the mess, but I couldn't drop ath'art them, and there were my mess- 
mates jeering me, and saying they knew I was swearing inwardly to myself, 
bat wasn't man enough to spit it out Well, I oertainly was in a funk about 
my shoes, for I knew if I didn't muster with them I'd get punished. So I 
vent on the upper deck and said to myself, ' Now, the Lord knows exactly 
where my shoes are. Why shouldn't I ask Him about them?' and I went 
and leaned over the pivot gun and said, ' Lord, I know you can see my shoes, 
and if I don't have them to muster with 111 get three days No. 10.'* Well, I 
thought I'd go below again and have another search, and just as I turned to 
go down the ladder I saw my two shoes stuck on two belaying pins hard by 
the fore rigging. I then remembered taking off my shoes when I was going 
aloft and throwing them down on the deck. Somebody must have stuck them 
on the belaying pins afterwards, but I believe that the Lord heard my prayer 
and directed me to them." 

I felt half-amused at this simple narration, and I could not refrain from 
flailing. This the invalid sailor interpreted to be a sign of my incredulity, 
and he said, " I don't know whether you believe it or not, but I believe it was 
«i answer to prayer, for doesn't our Heavenly Father know we want help in 
little troubles as well as in big ones.'' 

I shall here terminate this report. I find, however, little has been adduced 
which is calculated to throw light on the practical work of a Naval Scripture 
^ader, and on its results. This might readily have been done, since there 
Jet remain several important circumstances appertaining to my work which 
would show what God has wrought among seamen and marines by so un- 
worthy means ; but I thought good to unfold a little of the character of Jack 
to show that it is not with marine creatures possessing a mind as impenetrable 
88 are the scales of a crocodile that we have to deal, but with mortal men, in 
whose bosoms beats a heart as courageous as a lion's, and yet retaining 
heavenly compassion in their breasts. 

whether, then, we consider the sailor in his converted or in his unconverted 

rote, admire his noble and generous nature, wonder at his boldness and 

daring, take note of his hazardous and precarious existence on the wide waste 

°* waters, we must ail feel that whatever is done to bring about his conversion 

G °di or by encouraging words to stimulate him, when perhaps he in r«ady 

* An element in the soale of punishment called " Black-list." 
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to halt or to faint on the rough and thorny way, to continue to bear the Gross 
until he shall have obtained the righteous crown, is not wasted or thrown 
away on undeserving and ungrateful objects. 

Finally, are sailors susceptible of religious impressions ? One thing, how- 
ever, certain, hypocrisy cannot find soil in which to take root on board ship. 
Who, then, will undertake to say that among the thousands of seamen there 
are no godly men ? Feradventure had there been found in Sodom one righteous 
to every score of God-fearing men now in Her Majesty's navy, it would hare 
remained to this day. Naval Sckipture Reader. 



THE SIEGE OP DELHI. 

Heroism of British Officers. 

The following spirited account of the gallant acts of Lieuts. Duncan Home 
and Salkeld, of the Bengal Engineers, in blowing in the Cashmere Grate of 
Delhi, during the great mutiny of 1857, was lately narrated at Farnham, by 
Capt. C. D. Campbell, late commanding the Indian Naval Brigades in Bengal, 
in the course of a lecture on M India," given by him on behalf of the Shipwrecked 
Mariners* Society :*— 

We have not time to give a detailed account of the memorable siege of Delhi 
in 1857, but when we consider the strength and size of the city, the vast 
number of its defenders, and the bigoted enthusiasm and desperation with 
which they fought, and the comparatively small number of the British 
besieging army, the glorious termination of the siege and its result may be 
well considered one of the great events of history. The siege began on the 
30th May, when 700 British troops defeated a force seven times their strength 
before the city walls. By September an assault was determined upon. There 
were four columns of attack ; the third, under Colonel Campbell, was destined 
for the assault by the Cashmere Gate, and Lieutenant Duncan Home, a young 
gallant officer, was selected for the desperate but most important task of 
blowing open the ponderous gates. He assembled with him another brave 
young officer, Lieutenant Salkeld, and a little band of heroes sele'cted for 
their coolness and oourage, both European and Natives, amongst whom should 
be named Sergeants Smith and Carmichael, and Corporal Burgess, all of the 
Sappers and Miners, with Bugler. Hawthorn of the 52nd, and twenty-four 
Native Sappers carrying bags of powder. 

The signal was to be the advance of the rifles to the front, and the third 
column was formed of H.M.'s 52nd Regiment, the 2nd Fusileers, and the 1st 
PuDjaub Infantry. On the evening of the 13th September all was ready; 
every officer and man was fully impressed with the desperate nature of the 

* Capt. Campbell has remitted £10 to the office, collected at the several lectures 
given by him for the Socioty.— Editor S.M. 
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work before them, and many prayed for success of as just a oause as oyer drew 
a brave man's weapon from its scabbard. The hours drew on, and daylight 
broke. At length General Nicholson gave the signal, the rifles dashed for- 
ward with a loud cheer to the front, the batteries on all sides roared in concert, 
bat " ahead of all," the first man of all that gallant army, came Duncan Home 
with bis little band of heroes, advancing at the double with their bags of 
powder, followed by Lieutenant Salkeld with the slow-match. Shot and shell 
and bullets were whistling thickly around them ; they reached the deep ditch ; 
the bridge had almost been destroyed ; Duncan Home sprang on, over the 
remaining beams, and the party rushed across in the faoe of the deadly fire 
which met them from the walls and wicket gate, through whioh the enemy 
kept up a murderous fire on discovering their object. They reached the gateway 
and boldly lodged the bags of powder against the gate. While doing this 
Sergeant Carmichael was killed and Havildar Madkoo fell wounded ; the rest 
dropped into the ditch, and Salkeld endeavoured to fire the charge, but fell 
desperately wounded, with leg and arm broken ; as he sank he handed the 
match to Corporal Burgess, who having lit the fuze, reoeived his death wound 
and fell. Sergeant Smith, thinking the portfire had failed, climbed up again, 
hut finding it burning dropped back just in time to gain shelter, when the ex- 
plosion took place. Others of the little party were dropping fast, but Home 
sprung up, and to his joy found the operation was successful, and ordered the 
poor bugler Hawthorne to sound the advance call of the 52nd, and thrice 
repeated it with what was then thought his dying breath, for he had fallen 
wounded, but was assisting poor Salkeld and binding np his wounds, finally 
rescued him, and saved his life. 

On rushed the gallant 52nd, the gateway was oarried, with them went 
Duncan Home, and Britain's avenging hosts poured into the blood-stained 
<%; but the brave General Nicholson fell inside that deadly gateway, at the 
k&d of the division. 

Again, Dnnqan Home was called to the front to blow in the gate of Ihe 
Palace Fort, where the last desperate stand was made. A brother officer 
volunteered to take the dangerous duty, remarking, " One gate was surely 
enough to have blown in, and yet live'; " but Home's reply was, " No ; it U my 
d My to do it!" Alone, with portfire in hand, he fired the charge of 250 lbs. 
°f powder, and again the troops rushed forward at the explosion, and the 
victory was complete. 

The Victoria Cross was awarded to Lieutenant Home for these services, bnt 
hoth him and poor Salkeld were shortly after killed, and our gracious Queen 
ordered the cross to be forwarded to his father, General Richard Home, with a 
letter of condolence, stating " how gladly she would have presented to his son 
™is token of the sense which she entertained of his undaunted courage and 
conspicuous bravery." 
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It will undoubtedly be an additional incentive to valour, and an encourage- 
ment to steady good conduct, to many young soldiers aud sailors, to know that 
Sergeant Smith, one of the few of the brave'band that survived ,%as obtained 
not only the honour of the Victoria Gross, but has been promoted to i 
lieutenantcy, and received a staff appointment in the public works in India; 
Bugler Hawthorne most justly received the Victoria Cross ; and it is agreed 
that the blowing open the Cashmere Gate of Delhi was one of the boldest 
deeds ever recorded in the history of warfare. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

This little book leads the van in training-ship literature, and we are sure that 
this will not be the only volume having for its basis a boy's life on board a 
sohool-ship. We welcome the book, as in its way it will contribute to the 
interest in training-ships, which we are glad to see increasing on every hand. 

As the first maritime nation in the world it is only natural that England 
should lead the way in training-ship accommodation, and we are glad to see 
that the good work is likely to extend, so that before long the inhabitants of 
every sea-board parish may have the privilege to contribute a hand or two 
to the hardy crew of coming seamen. 

Already our training-ships contribute to our mercantile marine some 3,500 
lads annually, but more are wanted, for it is computed that the annual loss in 
men of our mercantile marine amounts to 16,000, and yet the wonder is that no 
great difficulty has yet been experienced in our home ports in obtaining sea- 
men. That eminent philanthropist the Earl of Shaftesbury, with Captain 
Bedford Pirn, R.N., and others, have ventilated in the present session of 
Parliament the necessity for the establishment of training-ships in all our 
principal ports. With 25,000 pauper children in England and Wales, there 
ought to be some hundreds of available boys who would not unwillingly form 
part of a training-ship's crew. We hope to see boys drafted into this service 
younger than the age of twelve, and we are not quite sure if training-schools 
on shore, to receive boys at an earlier age, would not be a valuable addition to 
|he work. It may be worth while to consider also whether the training-ship 
fully meets the case by being anchored like a hulk in one spot, the only change 
being that she swings with the tide, and in one case, that at the mouth of 
the Bristol river, not even with that motion, she being moored stem to stern. 

We are not sure if our American cousins are not ahead of us in the matter 
of school-ship training. We have heard of a school-brig taking a trip to the 
West Indies from New York ; and we know a committee of gentlemen who are 

* By the author of " Up to Fifteen," Ac. The Religious Tract Society.' 
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seriously thinking of reconstructing the machinery for training boys for the 
sea by having a school on shore near a bay or harbour, 'where plenty of boating 
practice could be enjoyed, and by having a schooner or brig to take little trips 
to sea, giving the boys a real " sniff of the briny," and so giving relief to the 
monotony which comes with crushing effect upon many young spirits who 
spend some three or four years inside the high bulwarks of an old man-of-war. 
The volume before us is simply and clearly written in fifteen chapters — 
Life in the Slums ; Dangers of the Street ; Low Amusements ; Bad Compa- 
nions; Receivers of Stolen Goods; The Police ; The Committal ; The Ship, &c. 
These are the short, but not easy, stages by which our " street arabs " and 
"gutter snipes," as sharp about the bows as a pilot-schooner, are run down, 
but let us add not hopelessly lost, because their course is often short and sharp, 
and the good effected on board our training-ships have been in many oases so 
remedial as to make true men of not a few of these unpromising lads. 

" I will begin and tell my storj to other boys from a boy's point of view : 
I don't think anyone in the world ever wanted me ! — the fact seemed impressed 
on my mind from my earliest days. I always appeared one too many, and 
the knowledge never came before me so visibly as when we were scrambling 
round the table for our family meals. My father was one of those unstable 
characters who are never fixed at one employment ; he was constantly attempt- 
ing something or other, and failing in it. Restless and unsettled, he tried his 
hands at many kinds of work, but did not continue long at any. A regular 
straightforward occupation would have been utter weariness to him, and we 
all suffered accordingly from dire and bitter privations. 

" My mother's anxiety was perpetual. ' So many mouths to feed, and so 
little to do it with ! ' I have heard her lament often and often. Some people 
Ray think this but a light sorrow, that poverty and privation are easy enough 
^ bear; but, oh! how differently they would judge after a very short expe- 
rience of that nature ! When the purse is empty, the cupboard bare, the fire 
W, credit gone, then the clamour of hungry children for food becomes a 
terrible sound — a heart-rending, distracting appeal, that wrings and breaks a 
mother's heart" 

Tempted to steal a coil of rope, Andrew West very soon found himself in 
the hands of the officers of justice. These are some of his words : " To those 
who have ever slept in a prison cell I need not attempt to describe the dread- 
ful feeling of the first night there, the barrier that seems to keep one away from 
the rest of people who call themselves honest. Respectable members of society 
henceforward look down on you, the recollection of the prison walls never 
leaves your nfemory, you can never be altogether the same. Also to those who 
have ever stood trembling at the dock as a culprit charged with crime, guarded 
by the police, and stared at by all the lookers-on — to those I need not describe 
the horror, the shame, and self-consciousness that crushes one down. You 
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matt on one side the keen, penetrating eye of the magistrate ; on the other the 
curious, unsympathising glance of the gaping, surging crowd. While to those 
who have never .been in those scenes, I would'repeat, they can have no idea 
how oppressive the service of sin is, and what miserable slaves we become 
when we put on the hard yoke of bondage. 

" I am never sorry when I hear of a lad being detected in his first theft, and 
being made to suffer for it In God's infinite mercy such a check will probably 
save him from future crimes. It may lead him to bring the burden of his sin 
to his Saviour, who will not turn away from those who come in faith." 

The chapter headed, " On Board Ship," is very interesting ; the young 
writer says ; " Oh, how well I recollect the feeling of intense dread with which 
I looked.across the dark waters, when, on the evening of that day, the jailer 
and I stood waiting for the boat which was to take us on board the ship. 
What dismal anticipations I felt ! All was gloom and darkness; and the perfect 
ignorance I possessed of all relating to the sea made the matter worse. The 
coming five years I fancied were to be a period of untold misery and 
wretchedness, 

"Soon we reached the training-ship 'l'Esperance,' and to me, who had never 
seen a large ship before, she seemed to rise out of the water like an immense 
castle. Lights shone out of the *ports,>nd relieved the otherwise dark mass ; 
and as I. looked up and saw the huge craft towering above my head, I felt some 
awe at the greatness of my home in the waters. There are periods in a person's 
life that seem to stand out from all the rest in greater prominence, times that 
you never forget, impressions that never vanish from the human mind ; and this 
first going on board ' l'Esperance ' was an event of that kind to me. Long as 
I live I shall never forget it. Every feeling and thought, as I went up the 
ladder, comes before me now. I was led by a way I had hitherto known not 
I had hardly time to consider how lonely I was now amongst perfect strangers 
when sundry well-understood signals were given. There was a bugle call, at 
which the boys fell into rank all along the deck and presently sang their grace, 
and then took their seats at various tables which, were fixed at intervals on 
either side of the deck. Every boy seemed to know his place ; there was no 
confusion, no scrambling. My seat was presently pointed out to me, and 
before very long I found myself drinking hot coffee and making my first trial 
of ship biscuit. I was dreadfully hungry, and the biscuit had all the charm 
of nevelty to, me, so I must confess I enjoyed the meal very much, and rather 
amused the other lads with my attempts to eat quickly. ' You must either 
take your time, or else soak it in your coffee, as I do/ said one of them, laugh- 
ing. ' You are new to this sort of life, I see. What brought you here?— what 
did they send you here for, I mean ? ' . . . ....-' 

" ' I stole a coil of rope, and the magistrate 'sent me/ replied I, blushing up 
' to my ears at having to confess all about myself in public. 
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" ' That's the best tiling I ever heard ! ' said my questioner, laughing. ' What- 
ever did you want with rope ? Well, they've sent you where you'll get enough 
rope, if you are particularly fond of that article. We've thick ropes, thin 
ropes, and tarry ropes, and new ropes on board here, so you can take your 
choice without stealing them, and you'll have plenty of work- to do with these 
same ropes, I can tell you.' 

" All the boys laughed, and I said, timidly, when I could find a chance of 
getting in a word, ' But I am not fond of ropes, and I did not want any for 
myself ; it was another boy that persuaded me to take it and sell it for him.' 
' Ah, that's the old story/ said my new friend, quickly ; ' it is always the 
other boy " that's to blame, never one's own self. The " other boy " does all 
the mischief, and ought to warn us against keeping bad company. Now, I 
came here for a sixpenny cake, and I must confess I took it off the counter 
with my own hands and ate it all myself; so there was no one to throw the 
blame on, and I'm forced to bear it on my own shoulders. Now, West, if your 
mother sends you a nice rich currant cake on your birthday, don't offer a taste 
of it to me, for I've hated the sight of cake ever since, and I grow perfectly 
savage if anyone offers me a bit.' 

" The rest of the boys seemed much amused with his half-serious, half- 
laughing recital ; but as for me, my eyes filled with sudden tears. Oh, how 
unlikely it was my poor mother would ever send me ourrant cake or anything 
else ! She was very ill indeed, perhaps dead, for what I could tell." 

Our space will allow us no more than to glance at the schoolroom afloat, 
and to note what Andrew West says of his school-mates :— 

" Not one of these lads but bad been before a magistrate, not one but had 
been in prison, and had come from a dreary cell to this place. Some were 
bright-looking boys with gentle blue eyes, or with clear dark ones. The open 
brow of some, added to their good expression of countenance and their winning 
looks, would make you wonder what they could possibly have done to bring 
them within the punishment of the law. 

" Perhaps they had been rescued from the deepest haunts of sin, and were 
mercifully taken away from depraved and wicked parents ; for, sad to say, 
there are many parents in the world who lead their children on to ruin by 
their evil habits and bad examples. 

" Beside me on the same form was Richard King, a tall boy with pale com- 
plexion and greenish grey eyes. His father had deserted his family, who had 
been left to struggle on as best they could ; and they appeared to have managed 
but badly, for Richard had been in prison fourteen days for an act of felony in 
which he was detected. 

" Next to him was sitting Joseph Lawlor, whose crime had been a great one, 
for he had been convicted of helping to break into a shop, led on by men who 
had no mercy on his tender years. But who would have imagined Joseph had 
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ever been engaged in such a crime, had they watched him now working out a 
sum with the utmost diligence, and looking so innocent; with his full red lips 
ruddy complexion, round chin, and sunny light brown hair? 

" Opposite me was Pan Willot, a strong, resolute boy, with dark hair and 
eyes, who looked a perfect sailor in appearance ; one who would handle the 
ropes well, and would stand by his ship, brave and skilful, in hours of storm 
and danger. I could hardly help smiling when I heard afterwards this young 
giant had been sent to the ship three years before for stealing a pork-pie. 

" Then there was Harry Young, who had only arrived on board just before 
me — a chubby, broad-faced boy, with curly light hair, blue loving eyes, and a 
sweet, confiding expression of countenance ; a boy who looked as if he had a 
tender mother, whose lips had been often pressed to his, who had petted and 
indulged him in everything. Yet this boy was convicted of stealing tobacco ; 
he had been in prison for five weeks, and was to serve out the remainder of 
his sentence on board. What could he have wanted with the vile tobacco ? It 
was not for himself : it might have been to give away or sell, or men might 
have urged him on, for there are men, alas ! wicked enough for that." 

We must leave our readers to take a cruise through this little volume for 
themselves. The Tract Society has issued many good books, but not many of . 
more interest than the one entitled, " Only Me." 
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MONTREAL OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

When the history of Canada is written, when her rise, her progress, and her 
civilization is recorded, the name of Allan will stand out as one of the most 
honourable in the roll of the friends of the Dominion. From the Red River to 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, from Manitoba to Maine, away along the Bay 
of Islands, in St. John's, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Baltimore, and even 
as far as the James River, the Allan line oarries commerce in its wake. Ye 
when the, history of the Dominion of Canada comes to be written, it will be 
seen how much its magnificent position before the world has been owing to the 
British connection, and how entirely it has been owing to men like Sir Hugh 
Allan, who has passed a lifetime in the conception and prosecution of enter- 
prises calculated to promote and develop the Canadian Confederacy. No other 
men have done so much for Canada as the Allans; it is to them that Quebec 
and Montreal may ascribe a great deal of their present commercial prosperity. 
The province of Quebec has the advantages of a maritime and interior naviga- 
tion unsurpassed on the continent, and possesses nearly two-thirds of the 
territory of the Dominion ; and her progress from 1820, when Mr. Alexander 
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Allan, of Glasgow, had his fleet of sailing vessels running between the Clyde 
and the St. Lawrence, has expanded with the growth and development of the 
Montreal Ocean Steamship Company. As this is the only company whose rise 
is indelibly blended with that of Canada, and, more especially, that of the pro- 
vince of Quebec, it may not be out of place here to state that the port of 
Quebec is only 2,649 geographical miles from Liverpool by the Straits of Belle 
Isle, and 2,808 miles by Cape Race ; whilst Boston is 2,895 miles, and New 

m 

York 3,095. From the instant the waters of the St. Lawrence are breasted, 
the dangers of navigation cease to be as great as on the open sea, and of this 
navigation there is 820 miles —viz. from Belle Isle to Quebec. The great 
advantage of the St. Lawrence, or river route, over the rival routes of the 
United States, is the all important one of shorter distance — a fact which must 
always have great weight in deciding emigrants to give a preference to the 
Canadian steamers. Of this fact one may become readily convinced upon 
reflecting that once arrived at Quebec, the emigrant finds himself in the heart 
or centre of the continent, in a temperate and salubrious climate, and thence 
by steamboat or rail may direct his steps to whatever point of Canada he likes, 
or the Far West, thus shortening his distance, avoiding hundreds of miles of 
travelling, which, did he land at any of the ports in the United States, he 
would have to undertake to reach his destination. 

As an instance of the great development of the Canadian trade, we may 
remark that up to the year 1840 about a dozen sailing vessels of from 400 to 
500 tons register were sufficient to conduct all the trade that then existed. 
Now the Allan Company alone possesses twenty first-class steamers, with a 
gross tonnage of 56,000 tons, the bulk of which are engaged in the Canadian 
trade. From the year 1840 to 1850 the sailing fleet of the Allan Company 
was increased according to the advance of the Canadian trade, the require- 
ments of which were attentively watched by the late Mr. Bryce Allan, Mr. 
James Allan, Mr. Alexander Allan, Mr. Andrew Allan, and Mr. (now Sir 
Hugh) Allan. 

It was against many and difficult obstacles that Messrs. Allan established a 
foe of steamships to promote and accommodate the growing trade between 
Great Britain and the Dominion of Canada, and also for the purpose of carry- 
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uig the mails. At this period the sailing fleet of the Allan Company num- 
bered fifteen vessels ; but in the year 1853 two fine iron screw steamships 
were added to the fleet. These were the ' Indian ' and the • Canadian,' of 
1,500 tons register and 250 nominal horse-pow.er each. These vessels were 
intended to trade regularly between Liverpool and Quebec and Montreal. In 
the beginning of 1857, the fleet having been increased by the steamers* * North 
American ' and ' Anglo-Saxon,' the Allan Company entered into arrangements 
with the Canadian Government for a fortnightly service of mail steamers 
between Liverpool and Quebec in the summer, and Portland (Maine) in the 
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winter months and since that date the company has carried the Canadian 
mails under contract with the Government of Canada. Li 1859, however, the 
original contract was extended to a weekly instead of a fortnightly sailing, 
which continues np to the present date — the steamers leaving Liverpool every 
Thursday, calling at Moville on the following day for the supplementary 
British mails. In addition to this service, the Allan Company a few years ago 
entered into a fresh contract with the Canadian Government for the carriage 
of the mails between Liverpool and Halifax, Nova Scotia ; and St. John's, 
Newfoundland. In connection with the construction of their steamers we may 
state that Messrs. Allan were the first company to adopt the spar or flash 
deck to their steamers, and in doing this they were opposed strongly by the 
Board of Trade, who would not allow them any concessions in the way of 
measurement for harbour dues, &c, and thus put them at the great disadvan- 
tage of placing superior ships at an extra cost upon the Transatlantic line of 
traffic, without the slightest recognition of the circumstances in their favour. 
But when the unfortunate ' London y went down in the Bay of Biscay, the 
death-knell of the open deck system was tolled, and the Board of Trade itself 
was literally " pooped" and it was compelled by the inexorable logic of facts to 
take cognizance of the value of Messrs. Allan's improvement by making over 
to them the necessary concessions in the way of a reduction of measurement. 
Now, with but few exceptions, all the recently-constructed steamers employed 
in the Atlantic trade have the spar deck, than which nothing conduces more to 
the safety and comfort of the passengers — as, even in the heaviest weather, a 
vessel with a spar deck is, as a rule, dry. The • Hibernian,' which was con- 
structed in 1861, was the first " covered-in " vessel of the Allan fleet. With 
reference to some of these vessels we may remark that the * Nova Scotian,' 
' Manitoban/ ' Hibernian,' and one or two others, are engaged in what is now a 
fortnightly service between Liverpool, Halifax, and Baltimore, and passen- 
gers for the Western States often choose Baltimore as their route, by way of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Our readers will, no doubt, remember the discussion which took place a few 
years ago concerning the steerage passage accommodation, and it was then that 
the Allan Company were in the proud position of being able to successfully 
vindicate their right to be considered as the leaders in the arrangements for 
the comfort of steerage passengers, as they have been in regard to spar decks, 
and other matters of vital importance. It was then found that they alone of 
all the lines carried stewardesses for female steerage passengers, and also that 
they alone insisted upon an absolute and complete separation of the sexes, 
married as well as single. ' The Allan Company have separate compartments 
for the females, and, from personal experience, the isolation is so complete that 
it is impossible for any infraction of decorum to take place. Indeed, the 
women are as much apart as if they were in a separate house. Nothing that 
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money can procure has been neglected to make the steamers of the Allan fleet 
unexceptionable as passenger vessels, as they combine the most commodious 
accommodation with every modern appliance to ensure speed combined with 
safety. All the Allan steamers have been constructed with an exclusive 
regard to the elements of strength and solidity, but that these are not incon- 
sistent with, extreme beauty of model will be admitted by any one who has 
examined the ' Circassian/ ' Sarmatian,' and ' Polynesian.' These steamers 
are not classed at Lloyd's, nor- with the Liverpool underwriters, the company 
having their own standards of strength, equipment, &c., which, however, are 
very much in excess of the requirements of Lloyds. 

It may not be out of place to call attention to some recent and very 
important alterations which Messrs. Allan have effected in several of their 
steamships — but more particularly to the immense improvements which 
have taken place in the 'Peruvian' and ' Moravian.' These two vessels 
were placed in the hands of Messrs. Laird Brothers, of Birkenhead, for the 
purpose of being newly engined and enlarged. These alterations have now 
been completed; and when we state that the improvements cost nearly 
£100,000 in eaoh vessel, our readers can form some idea of the nature of the 
work accomplished by Messrs. Laird. The * Moravian ' and * Peruvian ' as 
they now stand are two of the finest and best equipped steamships, in every 
respect, that cross the Atlantic. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that the passage from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Londonderry, or Queenstown — the steamers going to Halifax and 
Baltimore, calling at Queenstown on the outward and. homeward voyages — by 
the Allan mail line occupies only about ten days on the average, though the 
' Polynesian,' on her maiden voyage from Moville to Quebec — made the run in 
7 days 18 hours and 55 minutes. It appears that all passengers not having 
sufficient means of their own to carry them to their destination from Quebec 
are forwarded free by the Canadian Government to those places where imme- 
diate employment can be found. Notwithstanding that there has been a con- 
siderable falling-off in the total emigration from Great Britain and the 
Continent of Europe during the past year, it is remarkable that so far as 
Canada is concerned, she has not been effected to any extent by the causes 
which checked emigration to other countries, inasmuch as all who have 
emigrated to the Dominion during 1874 have succeeded beyond their expecta- 
tions. During the past year the vessels of the Allan Company have been 
remarkably free from diseases of a contagious character, not a single death 
having to be recorded ; in fact, the most perfect satisfaction appears to have 
been given to all the passengers who have crossed the Atlantic in vessels 
belonging to this company. 
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The following is a list of the steamers belonging to the Montreal Ocean 
Steamship Company :— 

Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 

Sardinian 4200 Austrian 2458 Caspian 2728 

Circassian 3211 Phoenician 2356 Canadian 2401 

Scandinavian 2840 Acadian 1500 Waldensian 2456 

Moravian 3400 Polynesian 3985 Nestorian 2466 

Hibernian 2752 Sarmatian 3647 Corinthian 1517 

NovaScotian 3305 Prussian 2794 Newfoundland 900 

Manitoban 2395 Peruvian 3270 

The following is a list of the Allan line of iron sailing ships : — 

BWnfl NetKeg. a Wn <, NetReg. aw __ Net Beg. 

Ships. Tonnage Snips * Tonnage Snips ' Tonnage 

Strathearn 1704 Eumenides 1095 Cherokee 652 

Strathblane 1363 Cairngorm 1016 St. Patrick 1500 

Eavenscraig 1229 Abeona 980 

City of Montreal Il87 Glenbervio 799 15,289 

Pomona 1097 Gleniffer 790 

Chippewa 1095 Medora 781 

Making a total of somewhere about 70,000 tons. 

The above vessels are for the most part engaged in trading between the 
Mersey and the St. Lawrence, and between Glasgow, Quebec, and Montreal. 
At periods when the Canadian freight market is dull, some of these vessels are 
despatched to otber ports. During the eight months when the navigation is 
open these vessels make regularly fyree voyages, but in 1871 the ' Gleniffer 
made four voyages during the eight months. The shortest passage made by 
this vessel, which possesses great sailing powers, was in fifteen days from 
Quebeo to Greenock. 

The following extract is from an article in Good Words, written by the Rev. 
Canon Thorold, M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras, London, and as it bears out the 
favourable opinion generally entertained of the Allan line of steamships, we 
cannot do better than conclude this notice of the company by reproducing 
it. The rev. gentleman was a passenger out and from Canada in the 
steamer ' Circassian ' : — " Given three good things — five weeks of holiday, ft 
wholesome liking for salt water, and fifty pounds — can you do better than go to 
Niagara ? See what you will get by it. First, you will be boarded and lodged 
in a ship of a steam fleet beaten by none in the Atlantic for safety, comfort, 
discipline, and cheapness : I mean the Allan Canadian line. Yon will have 
at least twenty days of the most pure and invigorating air that human lungs can. 
inhale, and quite sufficient to set up a jaded Londoner for a fortnight of rather 
sharp travelling. You will have a varied, amusing, and by no means unprofit- 
able opportunity of studying human nature among numerous fellow-passengers 
of all countries, ages, and conditions." 
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Cart thy tread upon (hi ion (en : far thou shall find it after many day*" — -Eccles. ni. 1. 
ships tlie packets of the Keligions Traot 
Society, and distributes the cards and 
circulars- of the Sailors' Home among 
aeamen arriving 1 in the Thames. The 
field of operation extends from London 



Thames Ckdbch Mission. — This 
Society is established to minister to tho 
spiritual necessities of the vast fluc- 
tuating population of tho Thames, con- 
sisting of seamen, bargemen, steamboat 
men, fishermen, &c. Services are held 
on board troop, emigrant, and passenger 
ahips, screw colliers, and every descrip-' 
tion of vessels. Also in the mission and 
reading room, which has been opened 
for Seamen, &a. by the bank of the 
river at Bngsby, New East Greenwich, 
Bibles, testaments, and prayer-books. 
mo sold at reduced prices, and tracts 
distributed. A chaplain (licensed by 
the Bishop of London to visit minis- 
terially and officiate on board all ships 
and vessels on the Thames), four mis- 
sionaries, and five seamen colporteurs, 
constitute the missionary staff. The 
Mission undertakes tho sale of Scrip- 
tures to English and foreign seamen, 
and gives Testaments to emigrants on 
hfilialf ul the British and Foreign Bible 
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Bridge to the anchorages below Graves- 
end. The chaplain also holds Sabbath 
aervioes on board the training ships, 
1 Arethusa, " Chichester, 1 and'Cornwall,' 
and has weekly classes with the boys ; 
and the missionaries act as honorary 
agents for enrolling members of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society. 

"A Qdaetek Befobe."— Industry is 
of little avail without >punctuality — a 
habit of very easy acquirement ; on this . 
jewel the whole machinery of successful 
industry may be said to torn. "When 
Lord Nelson waa leaving London on his 
last and glorious expedition against the 
enemy, a quantity of cabin furniture 
was ordered to be senton board his ship ; 
ho had a farewell dinner party at his 



i board emigrant house, when the upholsterer, having 
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waited upon his Lordship with an ac- 
count of the completion of the goods, 
was brought into the dining-room, in a 
corner of which his Lordship spoke 
with him. The upholsterer stated to his 
noble employer that everything was 
finished and packed, and would go in the 
waggon from a certain inn at six o'clock. 
" And you go to the inn, Mr. A., and 
see them off." " I shall, my Lord ; I 
shall be there punctually at six o'clock." 
" A quarter before six, Mr. A.," returned 
Lord Nelson ; " be there a quarter before. 
To that quarter of an hour I owe every- 
thing in life." Then, again, all the 
materials and sinews of the Naval war- 
fare are as nothing unless those engaged 
in it are guided and animated by princi- 
ples which give unity to the designs of 
the Commander ; so that, when he has 
conceived his plans, their execution may 
be bold, prompt, and vigorous. No 
Commander ever lived so completely in 
the hearts of his companions in danger 
as Nelson, on being appointed to the 
command of the Fleet, which he led to 
victory at Trafalgar. Lord Barham 
gave him the list of the Navy, and 
desired him to choose his own officers. 
" Choose yourself, my Lord," was his 
reply ; " the same spirit actuates the 
whole profession ; you cannot choose 
wrong.' ' Of those brave fellows, on 
whose fearless spirit he relied with such 
entire confidence, he said, " They are — 
and I glory in them — my children." 

The Ibish Fishebies. — The sixth 
annual report (for the year 1874) of the 
inspectors of Irish Fisheries has been 
issued. It states that the number of 
craft engaged in the sea fisheries was 
7,246, and the crews 26,924, according 
to the coastguard returns ; and 6,562 and 
28,217 respectively according to the col- 
lectors of customs. The discrepancy 
arises probably from the fact that in 
numerous instances owners do not re- 
gister, and that the same men frequently 
furnish crews to two or more boats; 
and the coastguard returns are' regarded 
as being most likely to approach correct- 



ness. These returns show an increase 
of 65 boats and a decrease of 2,425 men 
and boys. The vessels and boats are 
now reduced to nearly a third of what 
they were in 1846, and the crews 
diminished to less than a fourth The 
rapid decline which took place for some 
years subsequent to 1 846 was attribut ble 
to the famine. The decrease has gone 
on steadily down to the present time, 
owing to emigration having taken away 
many of the fishermen, and so largely 
diminished the consumers that numbers 
of the former have been compelled to 
adopt other pursuits, and the poverty of 
others render them unable to maintain 
their boats and gear in serviceable order. 

Since the passing of the Act of last 
session 2,800 individuals have applied 
for loans from the Reproductive Loan 
Fund. In many cases investigation has 
showed the ineligibility of applicants, 
and the instability of the securities, and 
the most exaggerated ideas appear to 
have been entertained of the amount of 
money available for loans in the eight 
counties specified in the Act. The offer 
of Mrt B. Whitworth, M.P., to contri- 
bute £2,500 for the benefit of the fisher- 
men, provided a further sum of £7,500 
was subscribed, has not been availed of. 

Most satisfactory reports have been re- 
ceived from the twenty-nine divisions 
into which the coast is divided "with re- 
gard to the orderly conduct of the fisher- 
men. No conflicts occurred between 
persons pursuing different modes of 
fishing. Only one dispute of a very un- 
important character is represented to have 
taken place. In twenty-two divisions 
the fisheries are not improving. In 
four there is an improvement. Fishing 
and farming is combined in fifteen, and 
partially so in others. A spirit of emi- 
gration prevails amongst the fishermen 
in ten. !Pish are represented to he 
keeping further out to sea than formerly 
in fourteen. Increase of fish in three. 
Portions of the coast unguarded in 
twelve. Experiments with regard to 
trawling are being conducted ; and up 
to the present nothing has been dis* 
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covered to sustain the objections urged 
by those opposed to trawling. One of 
the Commissioners proceeded this year 
to Cornwall, with a view of obtaining 
further information with jegard to the 
capture and cure of pilchards, and to 
try if any of the persons largely engaged 
in the export of this fish to foreign 
countries could be induced to avail them- 
selves of the opening for operations 
offered in Ireland now that the supply 
is failing in Cornwall. It is hoped that 
satisfactory results will follow, and that 
the vast shoals of pilchards which an- 
nually appear off the coasts of Cork and 
Kerry, without adequate attempts at 
capturing them, will at last be turned to 
profitable account. From several divi- 
sions the inspecting commanders report 
that fish do not approach the shore as 
close as formerly. The take of lobsters 
having much diminished, as it was 
alleged by many, owing to over oapture 
and export of very small lobsters to 
England, an inquiry was addressed to 
the coastguard officers with a view of 
their obtaining the opinion of the fisher- 
men as to whether it would be desirable 
to limit the size taken,, and to enforce a 
close season. The majority of answers 
received was adverse to doing either. 
The existence of an oyster oed some dis- 
tance from shore off the Wicklow coast, 
hitherto unworked, having been re- 
ported some time ago, steps were taken 
to obtain more particulars regarding it. 
A lately discovered bed, said to be of 
large extent and well stocked, has been 
reported off the county Down, but no 
investigation has yet been made regard- 
ing it. 

Two Hundred Ybabs Aoo. — Mr. E. 
Preston writes : - " In searching some 
records for unclaimed prize money, I 
happened to .pome across the following 
paragraph, showing the e cost of war 
vessels 200 years ago :" <Shomberg's 
" Naval Chronology " states that in 1675 
Parliament voted £300,000 for twenty 
large, ships of war, viz. one first-rate of 
M00 tons, eight second-rates of 1,100 
tons, and eleven third-rates of 700 tons < 



average cost of each, £15,000.' The 
tax-payers of the present generation 
would gladly welcome a first-class iron- 
clad costing only £150, 000. " 

FOTJNDEBIira OF THE ' CONSTJLNOE. ' — 

Lines written on the loss of Captain 
James Morrison, and the preservation of 
his son William. Inscribed to the widow 
with much sympathy, by the Rev. Dr. 
Longmuir, Aberdeen, October 26th, 
1875. — « The one shall be taken, and ih$ 
other left ; watch therefore" — Matt. xxiv. 
41. 

Mourner, by the sea of sorrow, 
What can heal thy wounded heart, 

But the hope of that to-morrow 
Where the loving never part ? 

Day and night thrice told the billow 
Tossed the ' Constance ' in the gale ; 

But thy consort sought no pillow 
Till his signal drew a sail. 

•Bravely with the storm they wrestle, 

Drifting, hopeless, in its ire ; 
Grasps thy son the foreign vessel 
That, reluctant, leaves the sire. 

While the stranger fondly lingers, 
Shouts the son to cherish hope ; 

Calm the father sinks ; his fingers 
Fail to seize the flying rope. 

What unerring Wisdom pleases, 
Let His will be likewise thine ; 

Full of confidence in Jesus, 
Resting on the arm Divine. 

Orphans find in God a Father, 

Widows claim a husband's care ; 
All beneath Hii pinions gather, 

Patient, watching unto prayer. 
O'er thee, like afflicted David, 

All His billows have not gone ; 
One is not, but one is saved, 

Kindly to allay thy moan. 
Tho' no watch the sea-boy keepeth, 

Weeping o'er the weedy bed, 
Safe the friend of Jesus sleepeth, 

Till the "sea restore her dead. 
While the 'storm of "sin abideth, 

Sailors hear' the living W6rd ; 
For the Lifeboat Jesus guideth, 

Safely taketh all on board. 
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Annual Treat to the ' Axbab ' Boys. 
— On the 30th December last upwards 
of a hundred ladies and gentlemen 
assembled on board the reformatory ship 
1 Akbar,' at Liverpool, on the invitation 
of Captain and Mrs. Symons, at the 
annual distribution of gifts to the boys 
in training there. Amongst those present 
were Mr. B* B. Bathbone (president of 
the committee), Mr. Edward Cropper, 
and the Revs. G. J. Banner and J. 
Lawrence. The main deck of the vessel 
was most tastefully decorated with 
appropriate inscriptions, and the sur- 
roundings were emblematic of the season, 
whilst the neat and clean appearance of 
the lads was much admired. The pro- 
ceedings having been opened with 
prayer, Captain Symons said he felt 
exceedingly thankful to the numerous 
ladies and gentlemen who had so liber- 
ally assisted in providing the various 
presents which they were about to give 
the boys. This year there were onboard 



22 boys occupying the position of petty 
officers, 28 who had two badges of good 
conduct, 47 with one badge, and 81 mi- 
classed. The prizes were then delivered. 
All were of a useful character, and sup- 
plemented with presents of fruit. Addi- 
tional prizes were this year also given for 
boys who had learnt the art of 
swimming, through the kindness of Mr. 
N. Waterhouse. During the past season 
it was explained that twenty boys had 
learned to swim, and that at the present 
time there were upwards of one hundred 
on board who could take their own part 
in the water, if accident or choice caused 
them to fall in. Additional prizes 
were also given to those boys most pro- 
ficient in scriptural exercises and to the 
members of the band. Mr. R. E. 
Bathbone having moved a congratula- 
tory vote of thanks to Captain Symons 
and the other officers on board, the 
proceedings closed. 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SEEMONS, &c. 

For the Shipwrecked Mariners? Society. 



Aberdeen. — Legacy of the 

late Mr. Alex. Stephens, 

per John Cook, Esq. (Hon. 

Agent) £5 5 

Sermon to the " Outward 

Bound," in Mariners' 

Church, per Bev. Dr. 

Longmuir 3 

Auklow. — Sermon in Parish 

Church, per Bev. O.O'Meara 2 14 6 

Also moiety of Fundf ormed 

for prevention,of theft of 

shipwrecked goods, and 

to assist mariners and 

passengers when wrecked, 

per Mr. Buskell and Mr. 

E. Kearon '. 18 

Banff. — Proceeds of Soiree 

held by Seamen and Fish- 
ermen 1 3 

Blaxeney. — Cong. Coll. in 

Langham Church, after 

sermon by Bev. J. M. Ban-. 

dall % . . , l 14 



Blyth. — Collections on 'Ship- 
wreckedMarine^8 , Sunday, , - 
Per Bev.P.W.Dromgoole, 
in lieu of a present collec- 
tion in the Catholic Church 
—Donation £1 

Bev. W. G-reenwell, Blyth 
Church 4 3 

Bev. A. Wilkinson, Wes- 
leyan Chapel 5 12 1 

Bev. J. L. Pox, New 
Connexion Church 2 6 2 

Bev. J. Craig, United 
Presbyterian Church .... 220 

Bev. A. Ewing, English 
Presbyterian Church .... 6 

Mr. B. Lawther, Primi-, 
mitive Methodist Chapel.. 10 8 

Capt. Harrison (Tyne 
Seamen's Missionary), Uni- 
ted Methodist Free Church 10 

Bev. Thos. Clifton, Con- 
gregational Church 4 2 6 
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[St. Mary's Church, is at present 

cleaning.] 

Proceeds of Soiree given 

by Blyth Amalgamated 

Choral Association £5 

Bray. — Cong. Coll. at Christ 

Church, after Sermon by 

Rev. J. G. Scott (Life 

Governor) 9 9 

Chepstow. — Sermon in Caldi- 

cot Church, per Rev. E. T. 

Williams 2 

Church Lawford (near 

Rugby). — Cong. Coll. after 

Sermon, by Rev. R. R. 

Bloxam (Life Mem.) .... 5 13 7J 
Crouch End. — Sermon in 

Congregational Church,per 

Rev. Alf. Rowland, LL.B., 

B.A. (Life Gov.), being 

fourth part of collection. . 10 
Douglas (Isle of Man). — 

Sermon in St. Thomas's 

Church, on New Years' 

Eve, per Rev. F. P. B. N. 

Hutton (Life Mem.), inclu- 
ding 7s. 6d. from the crew 

of S.S 4 Douglas \. \ 5 7 6 

Glasgow. — Contributions 

from Clyde Navigation 

Trustees, per London Saun- 
ders, Esq., Travelling Se- 
cretary 50 

Do. from John Gordon, 

Esq., ofCluny 100 

Guildford— Lecture by Capt. 

Campbell, H.M.LN. at 

Ripley 2 

Ditto at Farnham 3 

and elsewhere (in all) .... 10 
Kincardine. — Cong. Coll. in 

the U. P. Church after 

Sermon by Rev. Robert 

Munro, M.A., B.D. (Life 

Governor) 10 

Leigh.— In February last Capt. R. H. 
Ivey, Visiting Secretary for Sailors, 
who was introduced by the Hon. Agent 
at Leigh, Mr. H. Thompson, gave a 
pithy and useful lecture to fishermen, 
commencing with a statement of the 
origin of the Society, and pointing out 



that the great benefits for so small a 
contribution as 3s. a year, should cer- 
tainly induce those present to join the 
Society, which was mainly supported by 
voluntary contributions from royalty, 
nobility, and the wealthiest merchants 
in the land, to help those who tried to 
help themselves. The fact was that out 
of 370,4)00 who got their living on the 
water, only 48,000 subscribed to the 
Society, No one ever expected to get 
wrecked, it seemed. He was a captain, 
and had been twice wrecked, but never 
expected it ; yet the number of wrecks 
which yearly occurred should make all 
feel it their duty to provide. A oase of 
this year was oited, where 33 fishermen 
were drowned off the toast of Fife, Soot- 
land, when a local collection was raised, 
and this Society gave £150, besides 
any benefits entitled to be received for 
any relatives of the drowned who were 
members. 

The honorary agent, Mr. Thomp- 
son, had laid before him (the lecturer) 
a statement of the Leigh branch of 
the Society, as follows : In 1872 the 
number of members was 20 ; in 1876, 36 
now paid. In Leigh in 1870, £5 5s. had 
been received by a widow whose husband 
had joined a little more than a year pre- 
vious ; £2 7s. 6d. was also paid for loss 
of clothes ; and in 1875 another widow 
here had received £13 2s. 6d. from the 
Society. It also ought to be a satisfac- 
tion to know that by the handsome lega- 
cies left to it, this Society was every day 
able to help men to their homes who 
were wrecked in Britain or elsewhere, 
and had no other means of again seeing 
their friends. The lecturer sat down 
amidst applause, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Young, of the Leigh Coastguard, 
who gave some instances of cases of im- 
mense benefit done by this Society, which 
had come under his own observation in 
various parts where he had been sta- 
tioned. He thought the benefits of the 
Society recommended themselves to the 
aged hardly less than to those fishermen 
who were younger and lately married, 
and he advised them with all his might, 
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and asked them for their own and fami- 
lies sake, to join the Society. 

London. — Her Majesty the 
Queen (annual) £25 

Barclay Greenhill, Esq.. 25 

GoYernor and Directors 
of the London Assurance 
Corporation 25 

Committee of Lloyd's , . 21 

Mrs. B.Wood 20 

Miss Rhodes : 20 

Trustees of the late Wm. 
Thorngate,Esq., per Henry 
Compigne, Esq. (annual) . . 70 

Collection after Sermon 
at the Oratory, Brompton, 
by the Eight Rev. Mgr. 
Capel. (Life Governor).. 20 10 

Coll. by Sunday-school 
Children, St. Paul's, Clerk- 
enwell, per Rev. A. S. 
Herring 12 

The following Legacies have been 
announced or received :— 

Mrs. Elizabeth Liveing, 
of Hurstmonceaux 10 10 

Alexander Stephen,Esq., 
of Aberdeen 6 5 

Simon Magnus, Esq,, of 
Chatham 19 19 

Benaiah Gibb, Esq., of 
Depfcford 100 

Minbhead. — Proceeds of Con- 
cert, per Mrs. F. Slade 4 4 9 

Nobth Shields. — Cong. Coll, 
in United Methodist Free 
Church, after Sermon by 
Rev. A. JenMnson. (Life 
Member) 5 8 9 

That the rage of the Spelling mania 
has not yet subsided, was evidenced on 
the evening of the 15th February, in the 
Albion Assembly Rooms, where a large 
audience, as well as a fair muster of com- 
petitors, assembled on the occasion of 
holding another Spelling Bee. The object 
of the " Bee " was to aid the funds of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society. The 
Mayor of Tynemouth (W. A. Potter, 
Esq.), presided. Rev. J. R. Humble 
and Rev. P. H. Moore acted as interro- 



gators, and the referees were Revs. T. 
Brutton and P. H. Phelps ; Capt. Pusey, 
R.N., Mr. H. A. Adamson, and Mr. C. 
Tully. The Chairman, in commencing 
the proceedings, after remarking that 
the "Bee " was in aid of the Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society, said he was quite satis- 
fied that in a town such as the one in 
which they lived, it would be wholly 
unnecessary for him to make any de- 
tailed statement in connection with that 
Society, and he was sure the great know- 
ledge they had of the relief it had given 
to suffering humanity in all phases made 
it needless for him to say anything to 
encourage it. Referring to the shipping 
legislation, the Chairman said he be- 
lieved there was now a determination on 
the part of those interested in the ques- 
tion, and also of the Legislature them- 
selves, to use every effort that they could 
to improve the condition of the seaman. 
He was certain of this, that the more 
they looked at the condition of the sailor, 
and the more they considered it, they 
found it to be their great duty to do 
everything to alleviate his condition. 
The Chairman, after other subjects had 
been taken up, then announced the Sailors' 
competition, which was responded 
to by two elderly persons and three 
« Wellesley* boys. The Rev. Mr. Moore 
interrogated. The first word, battens, 
was spelled right ; collar, reeve, anchor- 
age, barometer, slippery-hitch, buoy, 
spunyarn,quay, keelage, derrick,freight, 
followed right. A 'Wellesley' lad spelled 
strait, a narrow passage, straight ; but 
on a second attempt got right, and the 
competition went on. Toggle, belaying 
cleet, bilge, awning, sheathing, furl, 
lanyards, gafftopeail, astern, altitude, 
and slew followed, and all stood the 
test. A ' Wellesley' boy then had to step 
down for missing one of the r's out of 
demurrage. Hie game went merrily on 
with martingale, yawl, manifest, burgoo, 
ardency, &c. Another 'Wellesley ' boy 
was then victimized with " buchaneer." 
Athwart-hawse — by a boy — was received 
with applause. Artificial-horizon, coral 
shoals, and rozee, were also rightly 
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spelled. There were only left the two 
elderly men and aTx>y. It was decided, 
however, that one of the elders had lost 
by spelling- weather gauge, guage, and 
the game was now between a man and a 
boy, and many difficult words were gone 
over, the boy showing great tact and 
ability in spelling, and indeed doing 
great credit to his tutorship in the l Wel- 
lesley.' Both candidates spelled tree- 
nails wrong. Ultimately the man mis- 
spelt parrel by using an " a " for the 
final vowel, and the lad gave corvette 
properly, and was declared victor. His 
name was John Henry Chater, and he 
was presented with two medals of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society. 

The second prize was awarded to Capt. 
J. Dennison, and the third to Oapt. E. 
Brooks. During the evening the boys 
belonging to the band of the ' Wei- 
lesley' training-ship discoursed some 
vocal and instrumental music with ex- 
cellent effect, and the proceedings ter- 
minated in the passing of the usual votes 
of thanks .Mr. Ohas. K. McAuliffe, who 
has been well known in Shields in connec- 
tion with the Royal AlfredAged Seamen's 
Institution, and now represents the Ship- 
wrecked Mariner's Sooiety as Travelling 
Secretary for the North of England and 
South of Scotland, made the necessary 
arrangements, which, under his gui- 
dance, gave general satisfaction. 



Salibbuby.— Offertory atNe- 
theravon Church, per Vice- 
Admiral Fulford £1 10 

Singapore. — Collected by Mr. 
C. Phillips, Superintendent 
Sailors' Home 110 

Stiffebt. — Cong. Coll. in 
Stiffkey Church, after Ser- 
mon by Rev. B. B. Brereton 1 12 2 

Stoke d'Abe&non (near Cob- 
ham). — Part of Alms in 
Church on Christmas-day, 
per Rev. Fredk. P. Phillips 4 

Stbanbaeb. — Cong. Coll. in 
Established Church, after 
Sermon by Rev. W. Muir- 
head, MAl. (Life Governor) 10 

Weils (Norfolk). — Cong. 
Collection at Independent 
Chapel, after Sermon by 
Rev. George Stel worthy.. 1 16 2 

Whitby. — Portion of sum left 
for charitable purposes by 
the late W. D. Hooper, per 
Rev. Win. Valentine .... 90 

"Whitohtjbch. — Proceeds of 
Entertainment given by 
Mr. T. G. Johnson (Hon. 
Agent) 4 1 1 

Yarmouth. — Sermon in St. 
Nicholas* Church, per Rev. 
George Venables, Vicar 
(Life Governor) 9 19 7 
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The following rewards have been granted 
by the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society 
during the past quarter : — 

Deo. 17th. — Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, R.N., V.P., in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mr. "William 
Whitmore (Hon. Agent at Ramsgate), 
making application for rewards on be- 
half of the masters and crews of the 
fishing smacks ' Renown,' l Elisha,' and 
'Why Not ? ' of Ramsgate, for saving the 
lives respectively of the crews of the 
' Mayflower/ of |London ; ' Esther,' of 
Sunderland; and * Harriet and Eliza,' 



of Boston, in the North Sea, during the 
gales of November last, and in all three 
oases the rescued men spoke most highly 
of the salvors' bravery. 

It appeared the ' Renown ' fell in with 
the * Mayflower' when foundering, took 
her in tow, and remained by her for 
twenty -four hours during a heavy sea 
and a gale from W.N.W. ; but the sea 
making a clean breach over her, en- 
dangering the lives of the crew, the 
smack sent her boat with two men in 
her at midnight — the master being left 
with only two apprentices — and was 
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successful, under God, in bringing on 
board the smack — though the boat got 
seriously damaged — the captain, his wife, 
and four children, and two of the crew of 
the 'Mayflower/ and landed them at 
Bamsgate, the detention having caused 
their losing the market offish. 

It was moved by Captain Vincent 
Budd, seconded by J. Holt Skinner, Esq., 
and carried unanimously, that the sum 
of £10 be awarded, being £3 for the 
master, £2 10s. each for the men who 
manned the boat, and £1 to each of the 
apprentices of the smack. 

In the case of the 'Elisha/ which 
during quite a hurricane from the 
S.8.W. fell in with the* Esther * in a 
leaky condition, with seven feet of water 
in her hold, the smack sent her boat 
manned by two of her crew, in a heavy 
sea, and successfully took off and brought 
on board the captain, mate, and four of 
the crew of the 'Esther,' and landed 
them at Bamsgate, thereby losing their 
fish. 

It was moved by Vice- Admiral Sir 
G. Buckle, K.C.B., seconded by William 
Toller, Esq., and carried unanimously, 
that £10 be awarded, being £3 for the 
master of the smack, £2 10s. eaohfor the 
two men, who greatly risked their lives 
in the boat, and £1 to each of the 
apprentices. 

In the third case, which was that of 
the * Why Not ? ' it appeared that she 
fell in with the billy-boy schooner 
' Harriet and Eliza/ with a flag flying in 
her rigging for assistance, the captain 
of which begged them to send their 
boat, as his vessel was sinking. It was 
blowing a heavy gale at the time, but 
the mate with one apprentice volun- 
teered to man their boat; and after 
trying three times, at very great risk, 
succeeded in getting on board the smack 
the captain, mate, and two of the crew, 
and landing them at Bamsgate, not with- 
out, however, losing their fish. 

It was moved by John Perrott, Esq., 
seconded by Captain John Williams, 
and carried unanimously, that the sum 
of £10 be awarded, viz. £3 for the master, 



£2 10s. each for the mate and apprentice 
who manned the boat, and £1 each to 
the other two apprentices. 

Jan. 21st. — Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, B.N., V.P., in the chair. 

An application was read from Alex- 
ander Bobertson, Esq., Hon. Agent at 
Peterhead, for a reward for saving life, 
for Archibald Peebles, of Pittenweem, 
fishing skipper. 

It appeared that when off the Bell 
Book Lighthouse last month, during a 
strong wind and heavy sea, Peebles dis- 
covered the fishing boat 'Integrity,' 
of Arbroath, signalling them to come to 
their rescue, as she was filled with 
water and they were unable to use their 
smaller boat; but Peebles succeeded at 
considerable risk, although having his 
own boat stove in the act, in rescuing 
the five fishermen from a watery grave 
and landing them at Arbroath ; whilst 
one of the crew had his leg broken in 
jumping from one boat to the other. 

It was moved by Vice- Admiral Sir C. 
Buckle, K.C.B., seconded by Captain 
Steele, and carried unanimously, that 
the silver medal be voted to Archibald 
Peebles, and £1 to each of the crew. 

A letter was also read from Mr. Hark 
Guy, Hon. Agent for Port Isaac, sug- 
gesting a reward to Captain Brown and 
two of the crew of his smack 'Tele- 
gTaph, , for saving on the 29th September 
last, in the Bristol Channel, three of the 
crew of the l Sylph,' which had capsized 
and foundered, leaving them struggling 
in the waves. By dint of energy and 
skill, the ' Telegraph ' was manoeuvred 
so as to be able to drop down upon the 
men and haul them on board by means 
of a rope. 

It was resolved that a letter of thanks 
be sent to Captain G-lanvell Brown ; to 
Sam Oaten, mate ; and Richard Mitchell, 
A.B., for the humanity and skill dis- 
played by them in rescuing three of 
their brother sailors from a watery 
grave. 

Jan. 28th. —Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude,, B.N., V.P., in the chair. 
An application for a reward was read 
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from Means. J. C. and R. "Weddell, 
Hon. Agents at Berwick-on- Tweed, on 
behalf of the master, William Watson, 
and three of the crew of the fishing- 
smack * Welcome Home/ for their gal- 
lantry in saving the lives in November 
last of four of the crew of the fishing- 
boat ' Beautiful Star/ which afterwards 
sunk during a heavy gale, in which the 
sailors ran great risk of their lives and 
boat, and when the rest of the fleet of 
fishing-boats scudded for shelter. 

It was moved by Vice- Admiral Sir C. 
Buckle, K.C.B., seconded by William 
Toller, Esq., and carried unanimously, 
that the sum of £2 be awarded to the 
master, William Watson, and £1 to each 
of the crew, viz. James, Robert, and 
John Jamieson. 

Feb. 4th— -Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, R.N., V.P., in the chair. 

An application (forwarded from the 
Royal Humane Society, through Mr. 
Samuel Knight, of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway, Portsmouth) 
was read for a reward for Captain James 
Wade of the S.S. ' Rennes/ who, in con- 
junction with the mate and crew, were 
the means of saving the lives of the 
captain, his wife, and eleven of the crew 
of the Norwegian barque * Milegate/ of 
Fortsgrund, on the 21st of November 
last, on the voyage from Honfleur to 
Littlehampton. 

It was resolved that the Secretary be 
instructed to forward a letter of thanks 



from the Committee to the Captain and 
his crew, for their praiseworthy conduct 
on this occasion, although unattended 
with any personal risk of life. 

Feb. 25th. — Captain the Hon. Franois 
Maude, R.N., V.P., in the chair. 

A letter was read from the Frazerburgh 
Agent, making application for a reward 
for the captain and part of the crew of 
the French lugger 'Louis Marie/ of 
Dunkirk, for their humanity and bravery 
in rescuing off Frazerburgh on the 30th 
August, during a heavy gale and sea, by 
means of their boat, manned by the 
second captain and one man, two of the 
crew and two hired men of the fishing 
boat ' Lord Clyde/ of Port Gordon, in a 
waterlogged state (in which the captain 
was washed overboard and drowned), 
and landing them safely at Dunkirk, 
where they were taken charge of by the 
British Vioe-Consul and sent to Leith, 
and from thence to their homes by the 
Hon. Agent of the Society. 

It was moved by Vice- Admiral Sir C. 
Buckle, K.C.B., seconded by William 
Toller, Esq., and carried unanimously, 
that consideringthe energy of the French 
captain Demaile, and the skilfulness of 
the manoeuvres which he employed to 
rescue the Scotch fishermen from their 
perilous position, the sum of £2 be 
awarded to him, and £1 10s. each to Bey 
Kard Jean Baptiste and Deuille Charles 
Jacques, who manned the boat on the 
occasion. 
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The following rewards were granted by 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
for saving life on the coasts during the 
past quartar, viz. : — 

January 6th. — Thos, Chapman, Esq. 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The silver medal of the Institution, its 
thanks inscribed on vellum, and £1 each, 
were voted to S. Moody and G-. Chesnutt, 
two of the crew of the Skegness lifeboat, 
together with £11 to the remainder of 



the crew of the boat, for saving the 
master and crew of two men of the barge 
' Star/ of Colchester, stranded at Win- 
thorpe Gap. The master fell between 
the ship and the lifeboat in trying to 
gain the latter, and was in danger of 
sinking, when Moody and Chesnutt 
jumped into the [sea from the lifeboat 
and saved him. The three men in the 
water had to hold on by the lifelines of 
the boat while it was rowed to the shore. 
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through, the surf, a distance of 200 
yards. 

The thanks of the Institution inscribed 
on vellum were also awarded to Mr. 
Thomas Atherall, coxswain of the Brigh- 
ton lifeboat, in acknowledgment of the 
gallant manner in which he put out in 
that boat during a gale from the south - 
west, and in a tremendous sea, to the 
assistance of the barque * Broughton,' of 
Liverpool, which was in distress off 
Brighton on the 14th of November last. 
The sum of £42 16s. 6d. was granted by 
the Institution to defray the expenses of 
that launch of the lifeboat. 

Other rewards, to the amount of £235, 
were also granted to the crewi of dif- 
ferent lifeboats of the Institution for 
services rendered during the past month. 
The Montrose lifeboat, No. 2, saved 
thirty-five men from the stranded 
schooner 'Lass o' Doon,' of that port, 
that large number comprising many of 
the local boatmen who had boarded the 
vessel to try and get her off, and were in 
imminent danger on the wind and sea 
increasing in violence. The Bude life- 
boat had saved, under very creditable 
circumstances, the crew of seven men 
from the stranded brig 'Island Belle,* of 
Guernsey ; and on a subsequent day she 
extricated the smack * Mirre ' from a 
very perilous position, and took her 
into harbour. The Ramsey lifeboat 
was called out, during a heavy gale from 
the south-west, to the aid of the crew of 
the smack ' Thistle,' of Castletown, and 
was enabled to bring the three men 
safely to land. The lifeboat stationed at 
Oresswell, Northumberland, some four 
months since, performed its first service 
in saving sixteen men and three women 
from the stranded steamer ' Gustaf,' of 
Gothenburg. The Teignmouth lifeboat 
had saved two of the crew of a fishing- 
boat, belonging to that place, which was 
wrecked on the bar there in a very 
rough sea ; and the Rhosneigir lifeboat 
had saved ten of the crew of the barque 
* Clifton,' of Liverpool, which was 
stranded on the Anglesea coast. 



Payments to the amount of £3,671 
were ordered to be made on the 253 life- 
boat establishments of the Society. 

February 3rd. — Thomas Chapman, 
Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

Rewards amounting to £248 were 
granted to the crews of different life- 
boats for services rendered during tie 
past month. The Withernsea lifeboat 
had gone out during a severe snowstorm 
and in a very heavy sea, and saved the 
crew of ten men from the fishing smack 
■ Frank,' of Grimsby, which was wrecked 
about two miles north of the lifeboat 
station. When the crew were taken off, 
the stern of their vessel was under 
water, and they were in imminent peril, 
their own boat having been smashed to 
atoms. The New Brighton tubular 
lifeboat was instrumental .in rescuing 
the crew of ten men and a pilot from the 
barque 'Brother's Pride,' of St. John's, 
N.B., which was wrecked on Taylor's | 
Bank, Liverpool Bay, 'in a very heayy 
sea. The Ramsgate, Lowestoft, Buokie, 
and "Winchelsea lifeboats had also 
assisted to save the following distressed 
vessels and their crews, or had remained 
by them till they were out of danger :— 
Brig 'Speed,' of Sunderland ; schooner 
* George Smeed,' of Rochester ; barque 
'Mignonette,' of London ; schooner 
' Claudine,' of Antwerp ; and brig ' Fred. 
Thomson,' of Dundee. The Silloth life- 
boat had saved from the schooner 
'Tweed/ of Greenock, stranded on the 
Prowf oot Bank, in the Firth of Solway, 
the crew of five men and a pilot. The 
sea at the time was breaking completely 
over the wreck. The Cresswell lifeboat 
had saved from the stranded steamer 
' Gustaf,' of Gothenburg, eleven of her 
crew and three women. The boat was 
manned by thirteen out of the sixteen 
fishermen living at Cresswell, and a 
coastguardman, the boat being launched 
with the help of the remaining three men 
and seventeen women and children, 
assisted by four horses. At first the life- 
boat was driven back by the heavy seas, 
but, without landing, the crew made a 
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renewed and successful attempt to reach 
the wreck and save those on board. When 
the boat apparently failed to accomplish 
the rescue, two women, named Margaret 
Brown and Isabella Armstrong, and a 
riling girl named Mary Brown, hurried 
Ik Newbiggin, a distance of four miles, 
for the assistance of the rocket apparatus 
kept at that place. Double rewards, 
amounting to £38, were granted by the 
Institution to all engaged in this praise- 
worthy service, including £3 to the child 
and the two women who had gone to 
Newbiggin for the rocket apparatus. 

The silver medal of the Institution. 
its thanks inscribed on vellum, and £5, 
were voted to Mr. John Carrington, 
master of the steam-tug ' Liverpool/ of 
Harwich ; £3 each i to Thomas Crane, 
Robert Keeble, and James Jennings ; 
and £10 to the remainder of the crew 
of the steamer, in acknowledgment f 
their gallant conduct in saving the crew 
of nine men from the Norwegian barque 
'Hunter,' of Krageroe, which was 
wrecked on the Shipwash Sands, during 
veiy severe weather, on t January 8th. 
A reward of £30 was also granted to the 
crew of th^ Ramsgate lifeboat, in addi- 
tion to the sum already awarded them 
by the Board of Trade, under whose 
management the boat is placed, in ac- 
knowledgment of their arduous and 
praiseworthy services in going out in 
the lifeboat, in tow of the steamer 'Aid,' 
with the view of succouring the crew of 
the barque ' Hunter.' They were en- 
gaged fourteen hours in that service, the 
distance to and fro being about ninety 
miles, and the lif eboatmen were nearly 
Wumbed by the intense cold, both 
lifeboat and steamer shipping much 
water, which froze as it fell. 

Payments amounting to £1,446 were 
Blade on the lifeboat establishments' of 
the Society. 

March 2nd.— Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
^.R.S.,V.P., in the chair. 

Rewards amounting to £202 were 
granted to the crews of different lifeboats 
of the Institution for sendees rendered 
during the past month. The West 



Hartlepool and Kedcar lifeboats had gal- 
lantly saved the crew of seventeen men 
from the barque * Emily/ of Shields, 
whieh was wrecked near the South Gare 
breakwater, at the moulta of 1 the Tees, 
during a strong ,gale from the E.N.E. 
and in a very heavy sea. The Newcastle 
(Dundrum Bay) lifeboat saved the crew 
of four men from the stranded brigantine 
* Trader/ of Portaf erry. The Newhaven 
lifeboat had also gone off on two occa- 
sions to the stranded steamer ' Rubens,' 
of Liverpool, and the barque ' Coonatto,' 
of London, and had remained some time 
by them in readiness to save, if neces- 
sary, the crews of -those vessels. The 
Portmadoo lifeboat had remained all 
night. by the ship 'Turkestan,'. of Liver- 
pool, which had gone on Portmadoo 
Bar. She also took off twenty-two of 
the crew of the vessel, and,placed them 
in safety on board the steamer " Wave 
of life.' The Dong la(No. 2) lifeboat 
assisted the distressed brigantine ' Lap- 
wing,' of Liverpool, into harbour, the 
sea being too rough for any shore boat 
to venture into the bay to her assistance. . 
The Fraserburgh lifeboat had gone out 
during a hurricane to the schooner 
' Augusta,' of Sunderland, and was suc- 
cessful in saving her crew of four men. 
On returning to shore, the strength of 
the gale was so great and the sea so 
very heavy, that the lifeboat was driven 
on to the rooks, and received some in- 
jury. All hands were, however, saved 
willi the assistance of two other boats, 
which proceeded from the beach through 
a channel where the . sea was much 
calmer, it being protected by the rocks. 
Previous to this, one of the lifeboat men 
was washed out of the boat, but,, being 
protected by his lifebelt, was. soon 
enabled to regain the lifeboat-. Treble 
the usual reward was granted the crew 
in acknowledgment of the extra risk 
and exposure they underwent on this 
occasion. . . 

Payments amounting altogether to 
£2,464 were made on the various life- 
boat stations. 
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RELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &o. 

Leave thy fatherless children. I will preserve them alive; and let 

THY WIDOWS TRUST IN ME. — JEREMIAH XL1X- 11. 

Statement of Relief afforded by the " Shipwrecked Mariners' Society" to Fishermen 
amd Mariners, to assist to restore their Boats or Clothes, .and to the Widows, Orphans, 
and Aged Parents of the Drowned, S(c. between the 1st Dec, 1875, and 29th Feb., 1876. 



Nora.— In the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Royal Navy, Transport, 

apprentice ; F fisherman : PB pilot and boat- 
The figures following signify the amount of 



tngt 
or Merchant Service,; MM master mariner; A 
man; W widow; O orphan; AP aged parent, 
relief, and Agency when it was given. 

£ ft. <L 
16M,2MM,6W, 

13 O, 1 AP ...105 18 9 London. 
2 MM, 3W.60, 

2AP,14F ... 76 12 6 Aberdeen. 

1W,2AP 19 10 QAldebwrgh. 

IMM 2 7 6 Amlwch. 

1 W, 4 0,4 F... 24 8 5 Anstruther. 

2 M, 4 W, 13 0, 

1AP 66 13 9 Appledore. 

1 M, 1 W, 3 0... 15 7 6 Arbroath. 

1W 7 Ardrossan. 

8F 8 OAvoch. 

IMM, IF 7 Banff. 

1 MM, 1 AP 4 17 6 Bangor {Wain) 

1 MM, 2 W, 2 O 15 12 6 Barhchan. 
1W, 10,64 F... 99 1 

1PB 1 10 

1W, 2 7 2 

1MM 3 2 

1 M, 1 W, 8 0, 1 

F,1AP 19 11 9Blakeney. 

3M, 1MM,3W, 

2 40 11 SBlyth. 

IF 1 16 OBognor. 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 

1PB 15 17 S Bridgwater. 

1M 3 10 Bridlington. 

1AP 4 10 

1PB 12 

3 M, 2 W, 1 O... 20 8 
1M, 1W, 5 0... 24 15 
1W 14 10 



1 Barra. 
Benbecula. 
6 Berwick. 
6 Bideford. 



32 
1 
9 
1 



44 



30F 

1M 

1 W 

1M 

4 M, 2 MM, 3 O, 

2AP 

1M,1MM 6 

1MM 8 12 

2M 4 12 

1W 8 10 

1W, 60 8 Z 

1 F , 3 10 

14PB 22 5 



Brightlingsea 

Brighton. 

9 Bristol. 

Brixhdm. 

Broadstavrs. 

7 Buckie. 
17 6 B. Salterton. 
5 Burntisland. 
12 6 Cardiff. 



4 



7 6 Cardigan. 
2 6 Carnarvon. 

6 Chvelly. 

6 Cockemie. 

Oorvway. 

6 Cove Bay. 

Cullen. 

6 Deal. 



1 MM ; 112 GDinasCross. 



Dumfries. 
6 Dundee. 
Dunnose. 
Exeter 



1 MM, 1 W, 4 11 17 6 Dover. 

1W, 4 10 ODubUn. 

1W 6 5 

3M 11 2 

1W 3 6 

3M, IMM 9 6 

2M, 1MM,4W, 

6 51 7 GEmmouth. 

4F 6 17 6 Eyemouth. 

2 M, 1 MM, 2 W, 
1PB 27 2 

1W, IF 11 10 

1 W, 2 7 17 

1W, 3 9 3 



6 Falmouth. 
Fcwersham. 
6 Fearn. 
$ Ferry Pt-on-Cndl 



2 M, 1 MM 9 17 6 Fishguard. 




10 
12 



IMM 2 

1 MM, 1 W, 2 13 

1M 3 

1M, 1W 6 

IF 3 

lM,2wilAP21 7 

2 M, 3 W, 10 36 

1 W 7 

1W,4 0,2PB... 18 

2W, 8 6,1 AP 83 
5M, 1W, 2F... 16 
1 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 

1AP 16 10 

2M, IMM 6 2 

15M,6MM,4W, 

12 0, 1 PB' ...121 11 Hartlepool 
1 MM, 1 AP ... 4 12 6 Harwich. 
1 W, 2 O, 1 F ... 9 17 6 Hastings. 

IF 3 OHiUswick. 

1W 7 5 QHohfhead. 

5 M, 4 W, 5 O 



5 Fleetwood. 
Flint. 

Fowey. 

Frannilodes. 

6 Fraaerbwgh. 

6 Glasgow. 
17 6 GooU. 
Grangemouth 

Gravesend. 

Greenock. 

Greenwich. 

Grimsby. 

Guernsey. 
6 Harrington. 



15 
15 
10 
10 



9 Hull. 

3 Iiwerkeithing 



1 AP 44 3 

2W,40 15 6 

3 M, 1 MM, 2 W 25 16 Ipswich. 
4MM, 2M, 1W, 

3 25 18 

1M, 2W, 4 0... 26 8 

IF 3 12 

1 MM, 2 W, 4 O 19 5 
1AP, lPfe 6 



9 Jersey. 
9 Kirkcaldy. 
6 Kirkwall. 
6 KnottingUy. 
Lame. 
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4 a. 
2 M, 2 W, 1 AP 20 12 
6M,1MM,4W, 

7 0, 1 AP, 1 F 84 15 

1M, 1MM 6 

2 W, 1 F 24 15 

8 M, 6 W, 2 0... 56 13 

1W, lO 5 6 

1W.20 6 16 

2 M, 8 W, 9 0, 

SAP, 3F 68 16 

1W 9 10 

IF 2 10 

4M, 1MM,2W, 

10 30 8 

IF 1 

3M.1W.1 0... 16 16 



2M 4 

1M 2 

1MM 3 

2M 3 

1MM,4W, 10 O, 

3F 40 

1M, 1 W, 3 O... 20 



7 
15 
17 
10 

2 

6 
5 



1W,2 5 

5 W, 4 O, 1 AP 51 12 

15 
1 



1MM 2 

2 W, 5 O, 1 AP 25 
5M, 3W, 3 0... 45 11 
1 MM, 1 W, 3 14 2 
6 MM, 14 W, 10 

0,5PB 168 3 

1W 3 10 

1W 8 10 

1W 6 10 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 

3 0, 1 AP 17 3 

3K.1W 24 10 

1 M, 1 W, 6 0, 

1AP 32 17 

2M, 2W, 6 0... 41 1 

1W, 4 7 

1M.1MM 5 5 

1W, 5 13 10 

1W 5 15 

1W,2 12 

IF 3 2 

1M,1PB 5 



6 Leith. 

9 Lerivick. 
6 Limekilns. 
QJAttlehampton 
9 Liverpool. 
3 Llccnelly. 
Lossiemouth* 

Lowestoft, 

QJjydd. 

Lymington. 

9 Lynn. 
Margate. 
3 Maryport. 
6 Middlesboro'. 
Milbrook. 
6 Minehedd, 
Mistley. 

6 Montrose. 
3 Mossbank. 
Neath. 
6 Newcastle. 
Newlyn. 
3 Nevoport\Mn) 
&Nevrport(Pem) 
6 NewQudy(W) 

9 N. Shields. 
N. Sunderland 
Orford. 
Padstow 

9 Penzance 

Peterhead 

* 

6 Plymouth. 

3 Poole. 
Portinllaen. 
Portsmouth. 
Portsoy 
PortWilliam. 
Pwllheli. 
6 Ramsay. 
Ramsgate. 



& S. 

1M 4 

2M, 1MM 10 5 

IF 1 10 

1 MM, 1 W, 6 0, 19 8 
1MM,1PB 6 7^ 

2 MM 7 12 

4 W, 7 O, 7 F ... 64 17 

1MM 3 7 

1M,1 MM, 1W 14 15 
1MM 1 5 

3 M, 1 MM, 1 W 

3 18 16 

1M, 1MM 3 16 

1 MM, 3 W, 2 21 17 
28 M, 4 MM, 12 

W,180,4PB257 7 

1AP 3 

1W :..,. 14 10 

,1 F 2 10 

2 M, 1 MM 4 10 

2F 3 18 

1M 2 

1 M, 1 AP, 2 F... 8 19 
18M,7MM,9W, . 

13 0, 3AP ...169 5 

1 W 7 10 

3M 10 12 

5 M, 1 MM, 2 W 31 15 
1M 1 16 

1 W, 2F 8 15 

3 W, 5 25 2 

2 M, 1 MM, 1 AP 15 2 
IF 2 3 

4 M, 8 W, 13 O, 

1 PB 112 16 

1M, 2 MM 8 7 

2 M, 2 MM, 1 W 

2 0, 1 AP... 

1AP 

1M 

1M 



... 30 
... 3 

... 4 
... 3 
1M, 1AP 6 



3 
10 

5 
12 

5 



1M 

1MM, 1 W 13 

4 M, 2 MM, 8 W, 
19 0, 2 AP ...132 5 



d. 

R. H. Bay. 
Rochester, 
Rothsay. 
9 Ryde. 
St. Andrews. 
6 Salcombe. 
6 Scarborough. 
6 SciUy. 
Seaham. 
6 Selby. 

3 Shoreham 

SoVva. 

6 Southampton. 

11 S. Shields. 
Southwold. 
Spalding. 
Staithes. 
Stiffkey: 
Stornaway f 
StrangfordL 

2 StromnesS. 

r 

Sunderland. 
Swanage. 
6 Swansea. 
Teignmouth. 
Thurso. 
Voe. 

6 VTarhworth» 
6 Weymouth. 
Whalsay. 

3 Whitby. 

6 Whithorn. 

9 WUtstabU. 
Wick. 
Wicklow. 
Wisbech. 
6 Wivenhoe. 
Woodbridge. 
Workington. 

3 Yarmouth. 



Summary of Belief during the past Quaktbb. — Widows, 1,009 ; Orphans, 1,652 ; 
Aged Parents, 38 ; Master Mariners, 83 ; Mariners and Apprentices, 224 ; Fisher- 
men, 157; Pilots and Boatmen, 34; Shipwrecked persons — Subscribers, 378, and 
Non-Subscribers, 405 ; in all, 3,980 persons relieved,. at an expense, inclusive' of 
that in the succeeding tables, of £7,003 9s. fid. ! 

Remahkable Coincidence in Saving Life. — A sailor who was shipwrecked, and 
iu imminent peril of drowning, off Appulduroombe, in the Isle of Wight, was 
rescued by a ooastguardsman. He was taken on shore to the coastguard station, 
where he recovered his consciousness, and he then discovered that the same man 
had performed the same friendly office when he had been shipwrecked on the same 
spot some vears before. 
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RELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS. 
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There is sorrow on the sea."— Jeremiah xlix. 23. 



The Crews of the following Vessels, wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea } have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Secretary at the Central Office and Honorary Agents qf 
the "Shipwrecked Mariners' Sdciety/ * between the 1st December, 1875, 
and 2Sth Feb., 1876. 



Vessel's Name. 



•Alert. 
Agatha. 



Ataa 

Aphrodite , 

Alliance 

Albana 

Advance.......i 

Amity ,. 

Annfe Edwards 

Ann Griffiths 

Aspendus 

Angharad 

t Augusta 

iEolus 

Burfleld Bros 

Brisk 

Blanche 

Celerity 

Craggowan ,. 

Christianna 

X Caroline Brown... 

Cosmopolite ..' 

Clyde 

Carthagenia v. 

Cambridgeshire ... 

Clifton .TT-J7. 

Daisy 

Daylight 

Daniel Rankin ...... 

Dunluce Castle ....:. 

Emmy 

E.D....... 

Ems 

Eamont 

Ellen 

Estafelle 

Emmy & Livingstone 
Eagle .... ' * 

Emma ... 
Exchange 



Port. 


Amount 
of. relief. 




£ s. 


d 


Ipswich. • 


1 16 





Lerwick. 


19 


«; 


Finland. 


on 





Newcastle 


7 2 





Beaumaris 


1 1 





Sunderland 


10 





Goole 


1 18 





Sunderland 


15 





Jersey 


8 16 





Carnarvon 


1 19 





Falmouth 


2 12 





Carnarvon 


10 





Sunderland 


1 6 





Halifax, N.S. 


1 14 


6 


Ipswich 


20 6 


3 


Dunbar 


6 





London 


6 





— 


1 10 


O 


Macduff 


10 





_ 


10 





Exeter 


7 10 





Dover 


1 8 





Jersey 


2 16 


9 


Teignmouth 


3 8 





London 


5 7 


6 


Liverpool 


1 6 





Sunderland 


2 16 





Sunderland 


4 2 





Shields 


1 16 





Glasgow 


1 16 


6 


Denmark 


014 





Colchester 


6 





Hull 


3 11 


6 


Sunderland 


1 4 





Woodbridge 


1 6 





Bremen 


2 13 


a 


Copenhagen 


10 





N. Shields 


8 10 





Macduff 


6 





Goole , 


2 7 


6 



Vessel's- Name. 



•V *•»*••«*• • 



•t<- 



Emily ... 

Fraseatl, 

Friends 

Florence 

Gondola 

Gianta... 

Geo. Andrews 

Hibernia... 

Isabella 

Dala 

Jane T. Woodall 

Jane Black 

Juan 

Jean...:........i. 

John Bull 

Jason 

i Lawton 

Livingstone 

Lady Louisa 

Lady Cecilia 

Latona 

Louisa 

Lassie 

Mary Jane 

Mary Shaw 

Margaret 

Mary Ann 

Mary Moore 

Mystery 

McLeod ■. 

Mount Boyal 

Mignonette 

Mary Falconer ... 

Niger 

Neda 

Old Harry f 

Ocean Wave 

Oyster Bed Lass • 

Penwath, : 

Port Wallace. ..... 



4~. 



Port. 



Shields 

S. Shields 

Portsmouth 

Swansea 

Cape. Town 

Hartlepool 

Portsmouth 

Dundee 

Kirkwall 

Dundee 

Barrow 

Dundee 

Exeter 

Greenock 

St. John's 

Queens town 

Abroath 
Christiansand 

Newcastle 
London 

Penzance 

Sunderland 

Exeter 

London 

Whitby 

Guernsey 
London 



Amount 
of relief. 



am 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
Whitby 
Newcastle 
Workington 

London 

St.John's,N.B. 

Weymouth 

Sunderland 



£ 
•1 
3 
6 
1 
2 
1 

4 

2 
2 
1 
3 

2 




1 

12 
4 
1 



s. d. 
15 



7 
4 
13 
17 
3 
4 

10 
17 
10 
10 
10 
18 
2 
4 

10 

14 

12 

3 

14 

10 

9 

5 



617 
10 
6 


12 
11 
18 



18 15 
2 5 



11 
14 
12 

17 
1 

7 



12 
6 



6 

10 







6 



6 









6 

6 













8 







6 



6 









6 


1 

6 





* The Hon. Agent at Lowestoft reports, 1st Dec. : 
" That both cables broke, and vessel was in collision 
with a brig, and afterwards drove on shore, and the 
vessel is likely to become a total wreck. The crews 
were saved by the rocket apparatus." 

t The Hon. Agent at Fraserburgh reports, 22nd 
Feb. : "These men lost most of their clothes, and 
naa a narrow escape of their lives, as the ship broke 
up in less than half an hour after they left her. 
'Che lifeboat also in -which they were, was driven 
upon the outlying rock on which the ship stranded, 
and its crew with the wrecked seamen were res- 
cued from thence by boats from the shore, as the 
lifeboat had to be abandoned for the time being." 

X The Hon. Agent at Lowestoft reports, 1st Dec. : 
" That this vessel parted from her anchors and got 
in collision with another vessel, and filled with 
water. The crew landed in their own boat at 
Pakeneld ; one man was washed out of the boat and 
drowned." 



§ The Hon. Agent at North Berwick reports, 1»* 
Dec., 1876 : " This vessel was running in the Firth 
of Forth for shelter. At 2 a.m. in a heavy 8B0 * 
squall, the wind suddenly shifted to NX, and 
before the main boom could be shifted over and the 
head sheets drawn, the heavy sea drove her on the 
rocks off the N.W. point of the Island, and the 
vessel rapidly broke up; the master and his son 
were washed upon the Island, but one Alexander 
Ewall, aged 70, was drowned; his body was washed 
up shortly afterwards. The father and his son 
were nearly perished with cold, but at daybreak 
hoisted a signal; and the lifeboat at this place pro- 
ceeded through a heavy sea, and rescued them by 
throwing a line with a life buoy to the shore and 
dragging them on board through the heavy surf, 
and landed them at Dirieton, on the property 
of Lady Mary Kisbet Hamilton, from whom 
they received the most kind and hospitable treat- 
ment.** 
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JPort. 



Veaael'a Name.. 



Peri 

Patagonia 

Paragon 

Plover , 

Precursor : 

Princess Royal 

Qtfeen of the fleet ... 
Queen of- the Lakes... 

♦Rapid .: 

Rapid * 

Reliance 

Raven 

Speculator 

Stephen 

Sarnia 

Sussex 

Sarah Ann 

Sophia , 

Sapphia ..,.„ 

Sultana , 

tatrathoiyde 



Liverpool 

Swansea 

Lynn 

Sunderland 

Montrose 

Barmouth 

Liverpool 

.Greenock 

Boston 

Grimsby 

Yarmouth 

Pr.EdwdVsIs. 

Newcastle 

Fraaerburgh 

Guernsey 

Shoreham 

Carnarvon 

. Aberdeen 

Stavanger 

Newfoundland 

Glasgow 



Amount 
of relief. 



£s. d. 

3 2 

4 18 

6 S 

1 2 

2 
10 
2 12 

19 6 
110 

7 
10 

1 10 

7 8 6 

2 7 6 
2 5 

8 10 
2 9 
4 10 
1 10 

11 5 

82 5 5 



Vessel's Rame. 



Samaritan .............. 

Tamerlane 

Tantivy 

Three Arms 

Temple 

Transit 

Times 

Two Brothers 

Theresa 

TJhla 

Vine: 

Vesper 

Wild Wave 

Wesley 

{Wm. Nelson 

Waterloo 

Waterhan 

Waterloo... 

*W.J. Hatfleld 

X. L 

Zoophite 



Port. 



Amount 
of relief. 



Hull 

#ey 

Yarmouth 

Goole 

Rochester 

Pr.Edwd.*B Is. 

Montrose 

Grimsby 

London 

Stockton 

Banff 

Glasgow 

Sunderland 

Jersey 

Dunkirk 

Cbrk 

N. Shields 

Beaumaris 

Newfoundland 

Goole 

Weymouth 



£ i. d. 

1 10 

2 8 6 
4 13 

4 

10. 6 

1 0^0 

s r 

15 

2 8. 
2 10- 
50 

5 10 
'9 13 8 

2 3~0 

2 18 .0 
J5 6 

6 10^0 
.0 6 
16 6 
4 4 

3 4 9 



* The Hon. Agent at Hornsea reports, 2nd Dee., 
1875 : "That all hands were drowned, and the 
master*! wife and her four children left destitute. 
A very bad case." 

t " Collision between the * Stbathclydi ' 
and 'Trait conia' Steamships.— On Thursday 
afternoon, Feb. 17th, off Dover, a collision occurred 
between two steamships, resulting in the sinking 
of the Glasgow steamer 'Strathclyde,* Captain Eaton. 
The « Strathclyde ' was an iron screw steamer of 
1,255 tons register, 180 horse-power, and belonged 
to Messrs. Burrell and Sons, Glasgow. She left 
London on Wednesday, bound with a general carpo 
for Bombay, landed her pilot in Dover Bay at about 
4 o'clock on Thursday afternoon, and was about to 
proceed on her voyage, when she was run 
into by the Bremen steamer 'Franconia,' bound 
from Hamburg to Havre and New York. 

She was so seriously damaged that she went 
down in about 11 fathoms of water a mile from 
the Admiralty pier. As the 'Strathclyde' sank 
her boilers appeared to have burst, as the sound of 
an explosion from them and some chemicals on deck 
was distinctly heard from the shore, and a cloud of 
steam was observed to arise from the vessel before 
she disappeared. The boats of a barque and a pilot 
cutter which were near the scene of the collision 
were immediately lowered, and it is understood 
that the former saved four men and two women, 
while it is probable that the luggers that at 
once left the shore pieked up the others, As, in 
the case of the ' Northfleet,' the weak and delicate 
women have been lost, and the majority of the saved 
are robust men and. hardy seamen. In this case it 
could hardly have been otherwise. At the time of 
the collision, in all probability, the passengers were 
below, with the exception of a few who were taking 
a farewell look at the * white cliffs ' of their native 
land, which they were never to see more. There 
were on board a crew of 26, and 30 passengers. 
The chief mate of the ' Strathclyde ' and four of the 
crew saved themselves by getting on board the 
'Franconia,' and they were subsequently landed at 
Dover by the steam-tug ' Palmerston.' The « Fran- 
conia' proceeded to the Downs, with her bow 
seriously damaged. At the Coroner's inquest held 
at Dover, the jury returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against the Captain of the * Francouia/ " : 
The Hon. Agent at Deal reports, Feb. 19th : 



" That information was brought to me at a quarter 
to six, p.m., that the lugger 'Early Mom' *tas 
nearing the shore filled to excess with shipwrecked 
sailors from the 'Strathclyde/ and I proceeded 
at once to the landing place where a dreadful 
sight presented itself— twenty-four persons' in 
the most deplorable condition, half naked and 
wet through; several unconscious, one dead. 
They were taken into the nearest houses .and 
every means to restore those in the worst state alive 
was used, which proved successful after about three 
hours' exertion, under the direction of the tfiree 
medical gentlemen, whose services were invaluable. 
Two other boats were also landed, each bringing two 
living and one dead . I procured flannel underclothing 
for them, and beds were also provided. Next morn- 
ing they were supplied with other garments, and 
after the inquest 16 were sent to their homes. " 

t The Dundalk Hon. Agent reports, 34th Dec., 
"That the ' William Nelson ' of Dundalk, had gone 
ashore in Dundalk Bay, and the crew had been res- 
cued (with the exception of the captain's wife and ene 
man, who were drowned in the rigging) by Captain 
Lawrence Walters, master of the steam-tug best 
4 Michael Kelly ' of Dundalk, who ran great risk in 
rescuing them, but succeeded after much diffi- 
culty." 

Mitchell's Maritime Register, of the 18th Feb. 
says the 'Floke,' Norwegian barque arrived at 
Queenstown from Baltimore ; reports that on £eb. 
6th, in lat. 44 N., long. 34 W., she sighted a ship 
totally dismasted and waterlogged ; bore down and 
found her to be the ' W. J. Hatfield.' from Phila- 
delphia for Bremerhaven, the sea making a clean 
breach over her : sent a boat to rescue those on 
board, but she could not get alongside. Three men 
jumped overboard; one was drowned, but the other 
two were pieked up by the boat ; the remainder of 
the crew could make no effort to save themselves, 
being exhausted through want of food and water. 
Remained hove to from 6 o'clock' that evening 
Until the following morning, when there was no 
trace of the ship to be seen." They report also on 
the 25th of Feb. : " The two sailors belonging to the 
• W. J. Hatfield,* who were rescued by the ' Floke,' 
state that two of'th* crew were drowned, two 
killed (the mate and another), two had died, and 
one had been accidentally poisoned, leaving eight 
including the master, on board their vessel." 
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Hortfolio. 

•""•: ' LAST: SEA STOBY* 

( 

. t 

• •• And-tbe sea gave up the dead which were in It."— Rxv. xx. 18. 

Solemn day — solemn thought!; " We must all appear before the- judgment-seat 
of Christ ! " God*s fire shall sweep the very caverns of the deep, and make the 
depths of ocean surrender their charge. " The hour is coming when all that are 
in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God > and snail come forth ! " 

Header ! may the Lord grant onto you that you may find mercy of the Lord 
in that day! Where will shelter then he found? Nat in the roots and 
mountains — «not in the dens of .the earth — not in the caves of. the sea. In 
vain •will the sinner say te the. rocks, * Fall on us, and hide us from the wrath 
of the Lamb ! " But, blessed be God, there is a shelter, from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest. 

Spiritual voyager ! cast the anchor of thy faith and hope now in Christ, the 
Hock of Ages, and thou shalt outride the storm ! With. Him as thy Saviour 
thou shalt never perish ! Thy landing, like that of Paul; and his fellow- 
voyagers, may be a perilous one, "some on boards and some <on broken; pieces 
of the ship. But So it came . to pass, that they escaped, all sjlfe to 

LAND ! " 

THE FISHERMAN'S- WIDOW. 

Down ion the sands, when the tide is low, 
; I sit and dream of the [' long ago ; " 
The children play at their mother's feet, 
And the chime of the waves is hushed and sweet 
But a voice drifts over the quiet shore. 
And whispers, "The sea shall be no more." 

Down on the sands, when the red light pales, 
I sit and watch for the fishers' sails ; 
And my heart throbs still, with the old, old pain- 
For the boat that will never come back again : ' 
But a new world waits for my love and me, 
A world of peace, where is no more sea. : 

For God is good, and the gift He gave 
j Is held awhile by the silver wave. 

Not lost,, but hidden; I may. not weep, : 
While he is at rest in. the solemn deep. . 
And the. voice of an angel speaks; to me 
Of the fair new home, where Is nof more sea. — Sabah Doudnet. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

(Continued from page 92.) 

HE fame of the < Great Harry ' excited Henry's son-in-law, the 
young King James IV. of Scotland, to build a rival ship, of 
which, fortunately, the exact measurements are prescribed 
by Lindesay of Pilscottie. She was 240 feet long, by 86 • 
feet in the beam, and cost £80,000. She had sixteen great • 
guns on each side, and many falcons, slings, and basilisks. 
She was manned by 800 mariners, 120 cannoniers, and 
1,000 soldiers, with their captains and quartermasters ; and in 1618 she 
sailed from Leith, with three others, as a present to Anne of Bretagne. 

Twenty-four years before this period, we find two fights between the 
English and Scotch taking place on the sea. In 1489 the King of 
England, to profit by the distracted state in which the death of 
James in. had left Scotland to the young King James IV., sent " five 
tall ships," the largest of his infant Navy, to the Firths of Clyde 
and Forth, according to some authorities, ostensibly to assist James, 
against the Lord Forbes and other malcontent lords. Tytler asserts that 
these ships must have been English pirates, as they came in time of truce, 
and plundered or burned all the Scottish and Flemish merchant ships they 
could find in those waters, obstructing the commerce, destroying the little 



* Abridged from CasselTs " British Battles by Land and Sea," by James Grant ; 
Campbell's " Lives of the British Admirals ; " and other sources. 
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towns on the coast, and onoe chasing a King's ship under the guns of 
Dumbarton. 

James sent for Sir Andrew Wood, of Largo, an eminent mariner of that 
age, whose name was well known to the English, Dutch, and Flemings, 
and who, with his vessels, built for fighting purposes, named the c Flower' 
and ' Yellow Caravel,' had held sullenly aloof from him and his interests, 
having been a faithful and devoted adherent of the murdered James HI. 
He had originally been a merchant-shipper of Leith, where he had acquired 
great wealth, and his two ships were the largest, strongest, and best- 
equipped that had as yet been seen in Scotland. On their meeting, the 
young King urged upon Wood " the shame and dishonour it was that a few 
English ships should ride under their eyes, committing every outrage and 
excess ; " and he easily succeeded in inflaming the patriotism of the old 
mariner, who undertook to attack them* Remembering that they out- 
numbered him, the King advised him to equip and arm some other vessels. 
" No," he replied, " I shall take only my two — the ' Flower ' and * Yellow 
Caravel.' " 

With the first fair wind, on the last day of February, 1489, he dropped 
down the river Forth to attack the English, who were then cruising off the 
town and castle of Dunbar. T!he usual boarding and grappling ensued; 
and after an obstinate and sanguinary conflict, in which two-handed swords 
and pole-axes were freely used, he captured the five vessels, and presented 
them, with their crews, to James IV., at Leith, For this service he was 
nobly rewarded by Parliament, in the following March, with license " to 
build a castle at Largo, with gates of iron, as a reward for the great ser- 
vices he had done, and losses sustained." This castle he built by the 
English prisoners, whom he retained in durance as bondsmen ; and two 
ships under sail were added to his coat-of-arms. 

This sea fight led to another, that was more severe, under Sir Stephen 
Bull; and it is from the circumstance of all the English vessels that Wood 
encountered being termed pirates in bis own Crown Charter, that Tytler 
assumes they were mere ocean-robbers, forgetting that pirate was the 
common term in those days for enemies and strangers, when the sturdy 
skippers who traversed the then lonely seas, in their high-pooped and top- 
hampered carracks and caravels, were not overscrupulous in distinguish^ 
friends from foes. Henry VII. is said to have resented the capture of those 
five ships and the detention of their crews, and offered the then splendid 
pension of 41,000 yearly to any of his naval commanders who would captara 
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Sir Andrew Wood, dead or alive. After some delay, Sir Stephen Bull, an 
English mariner of skill and well-tried conrage, originally a merchant of 
London, offered, if properly equipped, to capture or destroy the Scottish 
admiral on his return from Holland, whither they had tidings he was gone. 
We are told that three vessels, the greatest and strongest of those built by 
Henry for fighting, purposes, were placed at his disposal. All ships as yet 
fought their guns en barbette, as port-holes were' not' known till they were 
invented by Descharges, a naval builder,, at Brest, in 1409. Bull had on 
board one company of cross-bowmen and another of pikemen ; these were 
led fyy some knights of valour and birth, who yolnnteered to join in this 
armament, which sailed from the Thames in July, 1470, and entering the 
Firth of Forth, came to anchor under the lee of the Isle of May. As it 
contained a lake, his erews obtained a constant supply of fresh water. To 
prevent the Scotch fishermen from giving Wood an opportune intimation of 
his vioinity, Bull sank or burned all the boats belonging to Orail, Pitten- 
weim, Largo, and ot^er fishing villages along the coast, and kept certain 
fishermen prisoners on board, who, being well acquainted with the rig and 
appearanoe of Sir Andrew's vessels, might, as the ransom of their own lives 
ot liberties, duly inform him wljen they came in sight. In addition to these 
precautions, this wary English captain kept several of his own sailors 
cruising in large boats out on the German sea, to give him early intimation 
of every sail that appeared on the horizon. 

Wood sailed from Slays for Leith, without the least idea of the reception 
that awaited him at the mouth of the Forth. In aspect the vessels of that 
day were very different from those of the present They were cut very low 
in the waist, with towering poops and forecastles, mounted with culverins, 
Bakers, and falconets. The balls of these were usually of stone ; and there 
is extant an order from Henry V. to his Clerk of the Ordnance, for marking 
7,000 stone shot for cannon, at the quarries of Maidstone, in Kent. The 
hulls were generally carved and gilded, and the poops, or after-castles, as 
they were named, had turrets and great lanterns. 

On the morning of the 18th of August, continues the memoir of Wood, by 
Tytler, published in 1852, the return of the English scouts caused an alarm 
to be given on board their ships that two sails were visible at the horizon. 
Their appearance was communicated by one of the captains to Sir Stephen 
Bull, who instantly sent his Scottish prisoners aloft, and required their 
opinion as to whether or not those were the vessels of Sir Andrew Wood. 
They .were then standing south towards the high bluff of St, Abb's Qe$4f 

k2 
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and the sun shone fair and fall on their white canvas. For a time the 
Fife9hire fishermen were reluctant to afford information) pretending that 
they were unable to say whether the two vessels now approaching on the 
other tack were those of which Bull was in qnest ; hat when offered free- 
dom on one hand, and threatened with instant death on the other, they 
acknowledged that these were the c Yellow Caravel ' and * Flower/ with Sir 
Andrew's pennon displayed — argent an oak-tree growing oat of a moant in 
base or, with two ships of the same. They were then sent ashore. 

The crews of the gallant Boll received these tidings with cheers ; he 
ordered several runlets of claret to be broached, and gave the order to make 
sail and clear away for battle. Sir Andrew's ships were now bearing up 
the Firth, and first perceived the English on their rounding from the lee- 
ward of the isle ; and the moment he saw St. George's Cross, he gave the 
order to prepare for battle and buckled on his armour. In his quaint 
chronicle, Lindesay of Pilscottie gives us a very minute and graphic ac- 
count of the old sea fight that ensued, with the previous address of the 
Scottish admiral to his men, in the dialect of the time. 

" My lads," said he, " these are the foes who would convey us in bonds 
to the foot of an English King ; but, by your courage and the help of God, 
they shall fail ! Set yourselves in order ; repair every man to his station— 
crosr-bowmen to the tops — two-handed swords to the fore-rooms, gunners 
charge home ! Be stout men and true, for the honour of Scotland and 
your own sakes ! Hurrah ! " 

Cheers responded, and wine was served round to all. Then we are told 
how the yeomen of the sheets, and of the powder-room, the pikemen, cross- 
bow men, the cannoniers, and fire-casters, repaired to their stations, as the 
two Scottish ships bore on. Sir Andrew's second in command was Sir 
David Falconer, a native of Borrowstoness, a brave soldier as well as 
mariner, who was afterwards killed, when captain of the * Boyal Guard,' 
at Tantallon. The sun was now high in the summer sky, and it shone on 
the great English war-ships, displaying their white canvas and waving 
streamers, their crowded decks, bristling with arms and bright mail, 
" displaying their magnitude and force to the eyes of the Scots with a 
dazzling and enlarged appearance." 

On their nearing each other, the English began to fire their cannon with 
force and rapidity, but from the greater height of Bull's decks, and the 
cannon of those days lying on slides, without trunnions or power for de- 
pression, the balls went over the vessels of Wood, whose superior skill * n ' 
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abled him, to keep the weather-gage, and then his " carthouns, culveringf 
and pestilent serpentines " poured in their ballets of iron and stone ; then, 
shortening sail, the gunwales and yard-arms were grappled, the ships be- 
came like a floating raft, oa whioh a close and deadly conflict was main- 
tained with arblast, bow, and hand-cannon, sword and axe, for twelve 
hours, without one party gaining any advantage over the other. The gear 
and care of the ships were totally abandoned ; and as they drifted shore- 
ward, the people of Crail and other adjacent towns crowded on the head- 
lands, expressing their hopes and fear* by shouts and gestures. When the 
darkness wore on the grapplings werq cast off, and the hostile crews parted, 
lying off a little way, as if by mutual consent, to relit, to clear their decks, 
and refit their torn hamper. 

By daybreak next morning the " blair " of the trumpets and the admiral's 
" silver quhissel " sounded on the sea ; and the vessels once more stood to- 
ward each other, and again all grappled. Wood " locked the ships firmly 
with cables of his own, that all might stick together, but none might flee ; 
and again did these two valiant commanders engage, as if they had the 
eourage^of two mighty armies." Again their decks became a scene of 
carnage. Everything was forgotten but honour, glory, and national ani- 
mosity. Committed to the mercy of the waves, the wind, and the ebb tide, 
the conflict continued till the seven grappled hulk drifted into the beautiful es- 
tuary of the Tay, and grounded on a long sand-bank. Sir Stephen Ball, find- 
ing then that all was over, surrendered to Sir Andrew Wood, who carried the 
English prizes into the harbour of Dundee. There the dead were buried, 
and the wounded committed to the care of surgeons ; and so ended this 
sea-fight, which spread Still more the famo of Sir Andrew through all the 
maritime towns of northern Europe. A few days after, Wood presented 
Sir Stephen Bull to the King, together with the commanders of the ships 
and most distinguished soldiers." With a truly regal spirit, the courtly 
James, after complimenting equally the victor and the vanquished, sent the 
latter borne without ransom, and with their ships, to Henry, their King, as 
a present, with a mesftage that " Scotland could boast of warlike sons by 
sea tfs well as land, and that he trusted England's piratical shipmen would 
trouble the Scottish seas no more, otherwise a different fate would await 
them," Henry returned James thanks, saying " he gratefully accepted his 
kindness, and could not but applaud the greatness of his mind." 

Wood, who, Tytler says, " was an enterprising and opulent merchant f 
a brave warrior and skilful naval commander, an able financialist, intimately 
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acquainted with the management of commercial transactions, and a stal- 
wart feudal baron," performed many other services to his country by sea 
and land. As a monument to his memory, a thirty-two pounder, raised 
from the wreck of the ' Royal George,' was placed upon the ruins of his 
Castle of Largo, with a white marble slab, bearing an appropriate in- 
scription. He died in 1540, And was borne to his grave, in Largo Church, 
by the crew of his barge. 

Of the other two fights before alluded to, it chanced that & ship belonging 
to John Barton, a merchant of Leith, containing a very valuable cargo, had 
been seized by a Portuguese squadron. In consequence of this, James IV. 
of Scotland granted letters of reprisal to Andrew, Robert, and John Barton, 
his sons, to retaliate whenever an opportunity occurred. In these letters 
the Bartons and other assignees were authorized to seize all Portuguese 
ships until they were paid 12,000 ducats by the King of Portugal. In 
1506 these letters were renewed, and the Bartons, who were alike bold and 
enterprising, became very rich. Andrew was knighted by the king, and 
became proprietor of Barnton, one of the finest estates in Lothian. In 
that year, when a tournament was held at Stirling, " a blackamoor girl," 
the first ever seen in Scotland, captured by Sir Andrew from the 
Portuguese, was seated in a triumphal chariot, and adjudged the prize of 
the victor. The Dutch, who at this time were subjects of the house of 
Austria, had plundered certain Scottish ships and murdered their crews. 
Enraged by those piracies, James despatched Robert Barton against 
them to retaliate, which he did effectually, and sent several 'casks of 
" Hollanders' heads" to the castle of Stirling. 

There is reason to suspect that the Scottish naval officers At this period 
did not confine themselves to the depression of piratical outrages, or the 
vindication of their own personal wrongs ; but that in some instances, at 
least, they pushed their retaliation further than either equity or the lavs 
of nations warranted. It is alleged that the Bartons captured a much 
larger number of the Portuguese carracks than m» necessary to compen- 
sate them for the individual Iobsbb which they had suffered; .and the 
merchants of England complained that they detained and rifted English 
vessels, on pretence of searching for Portuguese goods. ' 'fbefr com- 
plaints at last so excited the indignation of the Karl of Sumy* ! that, in 
order to punish the excesses of the Scottish privateers, he fitted ofct two 
jgrge ships of war, and placed them under the command o^ni^Hftns/Lijrd 
Thomas Howard and Sir Edward; afterwaruV Mrd Sigh Admiral of 
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England, and manned them with picked orews, eannoniers, and bowmen. 
According to Buchanan and some others, this was said to have been done 
at the urgent entreaty of the ambassador of Don Emanuel — a prince on 
whom Henry VIII. had just bestowed the Garter — who represented to 
Henry VIII. that Barton, a daring and skilful officer, who had inflicted 
immense injury upon the Portuguese, the ancient allies of England, would 
certainly, in the event of a war, prove a formidable enemy to the English 
at sea, and " could at present be easily taken unawares and destroyed, and 
the odium of the action averted by stigmatising him as a pirate ; a pro- 
ceeding by which Henry, never at any time over-scrupulous, would provide 
for the safety of his ownjrabjects,*and gratify their sovereign, his friend 
and ally." 

The Howards fell in with Sir Andrew^Barton as he was cruizing in th* 
Downs, being guided to the place by the master of a merchant vessel which 
he had overhauled on the preceding day. The Scottish commander had 
with him only his own ship, the ' Lion,' and her pinnace, named the 
' Jenny Pirwen ; ' but the former must have been a large vessel, as subse- 
quently she was found to be only second in size and armament to the 
' Great Harry/ and to have carried 86 great guns, irrespective of falconets 
and other means of offence. Considerable improvements had now taken 
place in shipbuilding, especially for warlike purposes. Port-holes had 
been introduced, which suggested the use of a second deck and tier of 
guns ; and hollow iron balls, filled with combustibles, were not unfre- 
quently used. The royal dockyard at Woolwich had been founded in the 
preceding year, and the first ship of war built in it was named the ' Begent.' 
If we are to believe the ballad of " Sir Andrew Barton," Peter Simon 
commanded the English gunners, and William Horseley, a gentleman of 
Yorkshire, the archers ; history calls him " Hustler/' the best bowman in 
Lord Howard's ship. 

The English vessels are alleged to have drawn near Barton with white 
rods displayed at their bowsprits in token of peace, which is very unlikely, 
as there was no war then between the two countries. He awaited their 
attack with courage ; and, distinguished by his rich dress and bright 
armour, with a whistle of gold suspended by a chain of the same metal at 
his neck, he appeared on deck with his two-handed sword to encourage 
his men. He was assailed by Lord Howard, while Sir Edward attacked 
and speedily took the pinnace, and then bore down to assist his brother. 
The contest was long and obstinately maintained. The * Lion ' was fur* 
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nished with some kind of machinery, which suspended large weights, or 
beams, from her yard-arms, to be dropped on the enemy's deck when 
alongside. This contrivance was well known to the English, who were 
apprehensive of the mischief it might do them, and the Yorkshire archer, 
Horseley, had special orders to shoot every Soot who was seen going aloft 
to work the machine. When two of his bravest seamen had perished in 
this way, Barton, confiding in his mail of proof, began to ascend the 
main-rigging to let go ' ' the beams." Then Lord Howard called to Horseley 
to " shoot him." " Were I to die for it," he replied, « I have but two 
arrows left." 

The first he shot rebounded from Barton's armour and fell into the eea; 
bnt as Sir Andrew raised his arm to climb higher, the archer wounded him 
mortally through the arm-pit, where the mail afforded him no protection, 
and he fell heavily on the deck. Still the intrepid seaman continued to 
animate his crew by sounding his golden whistle from time to time, till a 
ball struck him in the body, and he expired. Abercrombie, in his 
" Martial Achievements," 1715, states that he died of his wounds, in the 
city of London. The greater part of his erqw were slain. The English 
then carried the ' Lion ' by boarding, and she and her pinnace were taken 
into the Thames. After a short imprisonment in the palace of the 
Archbishop, the captive seamen were dismissed, but the ships were 
detained and added to the English navy, in which the * Lion ' afterwards 
ranked as the second man-of-war, after the * Great Harry,' which was burnt 
by accident at Woolwich, in 1555. James IV. sent a herald to demand 
their restitution and instant satisfaction for the insult ; but the proud and 
imperious Henry paid little attention to the remonstrance, and merely 
remarked that " the destruction of pirates was surely no infringement of 
the Treaty of Peace, or a just cause for war." 

It was under the auspices of Henry VII. that Sebastian Cabot* was 

employed, and by him Newfoundland was discovered, and part of the 

American continent. Henry died at his Palace of Richmond, in April) 

1509, in the 52nd year of his age. Though a wise king, he was not 

beloved, yet his reign was, upon the whole, beneficial to his country. 

Being conducted upon pacific principles it put a period to many disorders, 

and gave an opportunity to the nation to flourish by_its internal resources, 

whilst at the same time he kept his navy prepared for war. He was 

* We gave an account of this " Distinguished Navigator," as well as of his 
father, John Cabot, in our 22nd vol., pp. 152—156. 
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succeeded by his son, Henry VIII., who was born in 1491, and who 
followed up the policy of his father with regard to the Navy, but his 
ambitions pride and capricious temper involved him in numerous wars. 

In 1611 there was another sea encounter in the Downs, between certain 
English and Scottish ships, the result of which engendered much bitter- 
ness, and ultimately led to the battle of Flodden. In that year the Lord 
High Admiral of Scotland was Patrick, Earl of Bothwell ; and John de 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, was Lord High Admiral of England. 

In a war with France, the King passed over to Calais in July, 1544, at 
the head of 80,000 troops, and being joined by 14,000 men from the Low 
Countries, took Boulogne, but in the winter returned to England. The 
war lasted until 1546. 

(To be continued.) 



SHIPWEECKED FISHERMEN AND MARINERS' 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

THE THIRTY- SEVENTH ANNIVEH8ABY. 

This Society, which was established in 1839 for relieving the widows and 
orphans of fishermen and mariners, and all destitute shipwrecked persons 
of all nations, held its 87th Annual Meeting at the " City Terminus Hotel," 
Cannon-street, on the 10th May last. 

His Grace the Duke of Mablbobough (the President) took the chair, sup- 
ported by Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P., Admirals Sir Claude Buckle, K.C.B., 
Hon. John Spencer, G. S. Hand, C.B., and A. Boyle; Captains Royal Navy, 
Hon. Francis Maude, E. H. Kennett, E. Littlehales, John Liebenrood, W. 
G. Annesley, T. O'Keefe, John Townshend, and C. D. Campbell (H.M.I.N.) ; 
Captains Y. Budd, Steele, Tribe, Holdsworth, Deacon, Snow, and Candy ; Rem 
W. Parkes, John Richardson, G. K Gillespie, Hugh McNeile Cumming, 
Messrs. W Searle, W. Lovell, T. A. Denny, J. Holt. Skinner, J. Perrott, W. 
Toller, E. C. Lean, H. T. Miller, J. R Tustin, E. Unwin, L. Lean, H. C. 
Burdett, C. H. Maltby, A. Hillman, A. H. Bampton, R.N., and a number 
of ladies. 

Letters of apology, and expressing sympathy with the objects of the meeting, 
were received from the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Wm. 
Lennox, Sir Robert Carden, the Rev. Dr. Cumming, and others. 

The Rev. J. Richardson, of Camden Church, Camberwell, having opened 
the meeting with prayer, 

The Nob lb Chairman said : I do not think it necessary that I should pre- 
*o* the proceedings of our meeting to-day with many observations, for the 
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work in which the Society is engaged is familiar to you alL It is, as yon are 
aware, the happiness of this Society to be instrumental in relieving the distress 
of shipwrecked mariners all round our coasts, and not a winter passes in which 
the services of this Society are not called eminently into requisition. The 
storms which are ever occurring on our coasts show how needful is suoh an 
institution. I am happy to say, as you will learn from the Report, that the 
Society is not only not losing ground, but is increasing in prosperity. (Ap- 
plause.) I am glad to find that 429 more members were enrolled last year than 
in the previous year, though taking into account the deaths, leaving the sea 
and other causes, thus bringing the aggregate number of members up to 28,476, 
who voluntarily contributed £7,241 to the funds of the Society. Another most 
useful fund is the " Mariners' National Mutual Pension and Widows' Fund," 
but which I am sorry to see has not been taken advantage of as we would 
wish, but we hope it will become more popular. It secures to the subscribers 
a pension at sixty years of age, and annuities for their widows, and I trust 
that sailors will, in time, join it, and subscribe to this fund as freely as they 
do for that which provides for them in case of distress or loss. Unfortunately 
past legislation had thrown the market open to competition, and our mercan- 
tile marine is not now supplied with the respectable class of seamen as it was 
when exclusively supplied by English sailors. (Hear, hear.) The public 
journals have recently been full of details of the most terrible crimes committed 
on board merchant vessels, especially in the mutinies and murders on board 
the ' Lennie ' and ' Caswell.' Nothing, therefore, is more desirable than the 
improvement of our mercantile marine, and this Society is doing its best to aid 
in that object — (hear, hear) — among other things, by creating habits of thrift, 
and leading- our sailors to subscribe to a fund which will be a support to them 
in their later years. I am happy to see that the Society does receive a large 
amount of support (Hear, hear.) The hold it has taken on the public mind 
is testified to by increased support* and we may fairly say that the Society is 
appreciated by the public, and that the blessing of God is resting upon it 
(Hear, hear.) In conclusion, I congratulate you on the last year's report of a 
Society which has proved itself to be so eminently beneficial to the mercantile 
marine of this country. (Applause.) 

Commander W. H. Symons, R.N. (the secretary) then read the report, of the 
Committee : — 

In presenting their thirty-seventh annual report, your committee congratu- 
late the friends and supporters of this great national charity that, through the 
blessing of God, the more it has become known, the more its benevolent opera- 
tions have been appreciated, not onlyOby the public, but also by our fishermen 
and mariners, for whose benefit it was especially instituted. 

The almost prophetic words uttered at the second anniversary by the kite 
Sir Robert -Peel, when Prime Minister, would seem likely to be indeed liter* 
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ally fulfilled. Whilst impressing on bis audience the paramount claims which 
your institution presents to the public support, and depicting the destructive 
ravages of a storm at sea, with a thankful remembrance that on shore we are 
spared the sufferings of those who are exposed to danger from its violence, he 
added : " I have that confidence in the benevolence and charitable feelings of 
this great community, that I feel assured the funds of the institution will be- 
come prosperous indeed, and that ultimately there will be no limits to the 
benefits it will diffuse." 

That such ^u^sirable consummation will be realised, your committee fully 
believe, whilst they thankfully report that the gross income of the Society 
during the past year reached the sum of £29,190 8s. &d,, «nd that they were 
able to relieve as many as ten thousand six hundred and eight persons suffer- 
ing from the perils of the sea, and also to enlarge the basis of its operations. 
Until recently the fishermen and mariners, members, however long they might 
have subscribed, received no increased relief after twenty-one years; now they 
are entitled to a proportionate increase for every year they have subscribed 
and in this benefit their Widows and orphans largely participate. 

Your committee have also set apart a portidn of the funded property to 
giving small gratuities to a limited number of old, worn-out, and necessitous 
members in extreme and special cases ; and it is a satisfactory evidence that 
the Society Is growing in favour with the seamen, when, notwithstanding the 
loss by death, leaving the sea for dther occupations, and various causes, 429 
more members were enrolled than in the previous year, making in all 48,276, 
who voluntarily contributed the sum of .£7,241 8s. to its funds, many of whom 
subscribed also to the supplemental fund, which entitles them to an additional 
4>2 on each occasion of being wrecked, and widows'to £G extra at the time of 
their husband's death. 

The Mariners' National Mutual Pension and Widows' Fund, established by 
the Society, has not been taken advantage of by the merchant seamen as might 
have been expected. The subscriber to this fund insures a pension of £9 up 
to v£45, according to the. premium paid, at silly years of age, or previously, if 
disabled from work K after having paid five jrears," and he can also secure an 
annuity fox his vudow. The receipts now amount to JG870 12s. Id., and there 

• 

is one disabled pensioner and one widow receiving help from the fund. 

Yofkr committee thankfully acknowledge the following donations *nd sub- 
scriptions, via. Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, £%& (annual). 

^ Old Bailor (per kiss Anno Rev. Gordon Calthrop (Life Gov), 

Jones) ,..*,.., £00 o Cong. Coll. after Senhpn at St. 



JJexander Black, Esq 21 Augustine's Church, Highbury 

Mrs. Baltakt Vor the; Besidwaiy Hew .Park, before the Lord llayor, 




Qteorge Bal- Sheriffs, and Common Council... £47 15 6 

■^ — ,~— h.,. .■ 100 O Clyde Trustees- 60 O O 

J^ssrs. Barclay, Bevan. and Co.... 21 Collections in all the Churches and 

«ie Misses Bayly 40 Chapels. at 3Iyih for a " Ship- 

r Jj5iackaU,Bsq.,M.D 58 wrecked Mariners' Sunday" ...... 34 3 

lh ««a«Wibb*ry f 'Hsq. -21.1 Baronesd Bwdetttftomtts 50 
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90 



Meson. Gonfcte and Oo £85 

Dublin Port and Docks Board , 85 

Dindee Harbour Trustees 61 

Town Council of Dundee 40 

G. J. Kyro, Bsq 85 

Goldsmiths' Company 50 

Barclay Greenhfll, Esq 85 

The Misses Hewett (3rd don.) 100 

Portion of sum left for Charitable 
Purposes by the late W. D. Hooper 
(Whitby), per Bev. William Valen- 
tine 

Indemnity Mutual Marine Assur- 
ance Corporation 25 

Messrs. A. Leslie and Co., proceeds 
of Annual Concert of Workmen at 
Hepburn-on-Tyne, per William 

Patterson, Bsq 88 10 

Governors and Directors of the 
London Assurance Corporation... 85 

Committee of Lloyds 21 

His Eminence Cardinal Manning, 
D.D. (Life Gov.). Cong. Coll. at 

St. George's Cathedral 82 

Messrs. Matheson find Co 21 

Merchant Tailors' Company i.. 36 

National Provincial Bank of Eng- 
land 52 10 







80 10 



Bight Hon. Lord Overston ..» 460 

Bight Hon. the Earl of Pembroke 600 

Thomas B. Pugh, Bsq 80 

Bev. Fred. Beade, M.A. (Life Gov.), 

Cong. Coll. after Sermon in St. 

John the Baptist Church, Hove... 34 16 4 

Royal Exchange Assurance Gorpo- 

ration 60 

Messrs. Sandback, Tinne, and Co... 20 
Messrs. George Thompson and Co. 
Trustees of the late Wm. Thorhgate, 
Esq., per Henry Compigne, Esq., 

HTlTlTlftl 

Bev. Dr. Tremlett (Life Gov.) Cong. 
Coll. after Sermon in St. Paufs 
Church, Avennettoad, per Bev. 

W. O.Peile 67 

Cong. Coll. after Sermon in Hamp- • 

stead Parish Church, by Bev. Dr. 
Tremlett, per Rev. S. B. Burnaby, _ 

Vicar (Life Gov.) 80 11 

Miss Turner 21 

Bev. John Victor, Cong. Coll., Bath 27 3 

Marchioness of Westminster 20 

Admiral Sir Geo. Westphal (the 

late), per Lady Westphal 50 

Bev. C. Whichcote 20 

Mrs. B. Wood , » 
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2 4 
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The following legacies were announced or received during the past year:— 
George Jeremy, Esq., £$00 ; Miss Mary Aire, £50 0s. 9d.; Earl of Annesley, 
£50; Mrs. Catherine Rebecca Wrightson (less duty), £200;' Mr. MeEwen, 
£10 ; Mrs. Mary Anne Bergonzie, £100 ; Commander W. H. Dickman, R.N., 
£868 16s. Id.; Commander James John Foord, R.N., £15; Mrs. Mary 
Sperring, £5 5s. ; Thomas Hall, Esq., portion of residuary estate ; 'Wynn 
Ellis, Esq., £2,000 ; Mrs. Elizabeth Liveing, £10 10s.; — Stafford, Esq., £19 7s. 
John Howes, Esq., '£60 8s. 9d. ; Dowager Baronej&s Truro, part of residue, 
£1,609 Os. 9d. ; Mrs. Jane Lane, £10 ; Mrs, MeEwen, £10 ; and Mrs. Robins 
Millar, £100. 

The numbers relieved by your Society during the past year consist of 
4,369 shipwrecked persons, including the crews of ships of the following 
nations forwarded to their Consuls— viz. America, Austria, Belgium, British 
America, and other colonies, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Hamburg, 
Hanover, Holland, Italy, Norway, Russia, and Sweden ; and during the same 
period relief was given to 6,239 widows, orphans, and aged parents, in' sums 
ranging from £3 up to £24 at the tune of their bereavement, besides annual 
' grants of from £1 to £8, varying according to the number of their familiea 
So far back as 1848 your Committee resolved to appropriate annually; at their 
discretion, the interest of the funded property to the granting these small 
sums ; and there are now 1,626 widows and- 2,783 children of fishermen or 
mariners thus participating, to the extent of £4,918 19s. Id., an amount which 
is yearly on the increase; but as the dividends only amount to £2,772 19s, Id., 
it is manifest that a large reserve fund is necessary to meet these liabilities, in 
addition to the surplus income. 

Your Society, having 12 nominations and 151 votes for elections for an oat- 
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door allowance or reception into the " Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen'* 
Institution,'* which it was instrumental in establishing at Belvedere, your 
Committee have given the preference to their oldest and most needy members, 
and they have now four in-pensioners, and eight receiving out-pensions of £1% 
a year each. Tour Committee are still prepared, agreeably to the Society's 
Act of Incorporation, to aid other ports in establishing similar institutions on 
the like terms. 

< Your Committee awarded during the past year, for heroic exertions in 
saving life at sea or abroad, eight silver medals and £60 in cash, making a 
total of 89 gold and 258 silver medals, and £2,228 lis. 46% for assisting at the 
rescue from drowning of 5,940 persons since 1861. 

"The Shtpwbboked Mariner," your Society's magazine, price 0d., or 2s. per 
annum, has been circulated quarterly, as usual, to the extent of nearly 10,000 
copies in the year, and much good has been known to accrue to the Society 
from its publication/ 

The duties of the Travelling Secretaries are most efficiently performed by 
Messrs; W* C. Prince, James Banoks, Lindoa Saunders, and Charles K. 
McAuliffe, and that of Visiting Secretary for the London District by Mr. 
William Lovell. The above-named gentlemen being so busily engaged in 
their arduous duties of collecting funds, holding meetings, or periodically* 
visiting the honorary agents and towns in their respective districts, it has 
been found necessary and expedient to supplement their efforts by special 
visits to ships' docks, Sailors' Homes, and places where our seafaring popula- 
tion congregate, and for this purpose your Committee have appointed Captain 
Robert H. Ivey as a Visiting Secretary to sailors, with a view of impressing 
upon the seamen and fishermen the loss to themselves of their not becoming 
members of a Society which offers them such manifest advantages. 

Your Committee regret to have to report the loss by death of two members 
of their board — viz. Commander J. S. Lean, R.N., who took a very active part 
in promoting the interests of the Society from a very early period, and Staff- 
Commander John T. Forster, R.N. ; also the following fellow-labourers from 
amongst the hon. agents — viz. Mr. John BatBtone, for Hunstanton ; Mr. John 
Coolson, for Redcar; Captain H. J. Giles. R.N., for Millbrook; Captain 
Fawckner, for Plymouth; Chevalier G. Heyn, for Belfast; John R. Moore, 
Esq., for Newry : Francis Phelan, Esq., for Westport ; Captain Richard 
Delahoyde, for Aberystwith; Mr. Samuel Roberts, for Bangor, Wales; Mr. 
Kemble Williams, for Welchpool ; and Mr. J. D. Bryant, who was unfortu- 
nately drowned, at Padstow. 

Your fellow-labourers, the hon. agents and the lady and gentleman col- 
lectors, are worthy of all praise for their indefatigable and benevolent 
e xertions in carrying out their onerous duties. We know they esteem it a 
labour of love to be the means of ministering to the wants of the poor 
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castaways, or their, widows and orphans ; and no doubt it is a oonsolattan 
to thorn of tha most precious nature to feel they have been permitted to 
mitigate the sorrows and ameliorate the condition of those who have been 
called to suffer from the perils and dangers of the seas. 

It affords your Committee great pleasure, also, to return their best thanks 
to the clergy and ministers of Christian congregations who have advocated 
the cause of the Society from their pulpits. At Blyth, another " Shipwrecked 
Marinate' Sunday" was observed, when in all this churches and chapels (ten 
in number) collections were made. The various' sailors' societies, superi* 
tendents of the training ships, and Scottish Board of Fisheries, whose agents 
also act for the Society, as well as the officers of the, Coastguard and Customs, 
and the, railway and steam*paeket companies, have- all combined to lead a 
helping hand in promoting its beneficent designs. 

Your Committee would conclude their Report by recording their deep sense 
of thankfulness to Almighty God, who has so abundantly blessed their labours 
during the past year, and which they take as an earnest of His approval of a 
werk which is designed to confer such mestimabfo benefits on our maritime 
papulation— a body of men who are not only " the. sinews erf our commerce/ 
but likewise, in time of war, are counted upon to reoruit our fleets, and aid in 
defending our homes and hearths. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

Francis Maude, Captain R.N., Chairman. 

The Rev. John Rtchabdson proposed the first resolution : — 

" That the very satisfactory Report now read be adopted and entered on the 
Minutes, and that it be printed and circulated under the direction of the Com' 
mittee" 

He said the report was satisfactory to him as a recognition that the Divine 
blessing was needful for this and every Christian work, and it was satisfactory, 
also, as it called attention to a great national responsibility. Every precaution 
was taken to insure a ship and the cargo when putting out to sea ; but this 
Society went further, by insuring the crew, for it was managed by Christian 
men, who ever kept forward the fact that they were dealing with those who 
had souls to be saved. , (Hear, hear.) It became us to reflect much on those 
who supplied us with the products of all parts of the world ; and he could well 
realize the fact that the British sailor would feel a. greater attachment to the 
nation that sent him forth if he knew that, while he was- doing his duty, his 
wife and children would be oared for. That an Institution, so noble in itself, 
and so beneficial in its character, should have been able to present such s 
Report as bad been read that day, was a matter for general satisfaction, an4 
for which these was every reason to thank God, (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr* Tups. Bba&sby, M.P., in seconding the resolution, said he wag most 
deeply sensible of the necessity for such a Society, for although legislation 
might do a groat deal to diminish loss of life at sea, there were still dangers 
to whioh sailors must be inevitably exposed, and he should be sorry if, in their 
reliance on Legislative remedies, people were led to contribute less than before 
to a Society such as this. Then, again, there is nothing done by the State in 
this country as there was in France, Norway, the United States, Italy, and 
other nations, to make a provision for our sailors, and their widows and orphans 
were left to the tender consideration of the public. In supporting this Society, 
we were helping, those who were willing to help themselves, and it was most 
interesting to find that there were 48,276 sailors who contributed to the funds 
of the Society. (Hear, hear.) Its funds were most judiciously distributed by 
the committee, and it was well served by its honorary agents all round the 
coasts. The efforts of the Society were most valuable, and it helped seamen 
in every possible way. He believed it was engaged in a thoroughly necessary 
and benevolent work, and, therefore deserved the heartiest support of the 
public. (Applause,) 

The resolution having been oarried unanimously, 

Captain Campbell, H. M.I.N. , moved the next resolution : — 

" That this meeting, while expressing its gratitude to Almighty Qod for the 
extended operations of the Society and the continued prosperity with which it has 
hen favoured during the past year, considers there is still a large field for 
continued exertion on behalf of so patriotic a work, which has already benefited 
to so large an extent the destitute of every nation and dime cast upon our 
shores" 

He said he had never, in his capacity of one of the Society's honorary agents, 
hesitated to impress its value on all, rich or poor, and of every shade of 
denomination, and he was glad to say he ever met with the moat hearty 
response from all. It should be remembered that this was not a charity alone,, 
but a benefit society ; and he would venture to suggest that its income might 
be largely increased if the value of its efforts were impressed on those who 
lived inland, where the importance of such help as it rendered was less under- 
stood than on the coast. 

Mr. H. T. Miller seconded the resolution, observing that, as an officer of 
the mercantile marine, and as an old honorary agent of the Society at the port 
of Hull, he cordially welcomed this return of its anniversary. He stated that 
although the grants of the Society to widows might seem insufficient to keep 
them out of the workhouse,, yet that was not so, for in Shetland) for instance, 
it was sufficient to pay the rent of a cottage, an/1 a little land, and the widow 
was thus able to support herself by knitting, gathering fish for curing, an<| 
other industry. He had found, from his experienoq when Travelling Secretary, 
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to the Society, that these grants, although small, afforded a most timely help 
to the widow and orphan. He rejoiced that in every department of the 
Society's work there had been an increase in the past year. (Hear, hear.) 
The resolution having been carried, 

Captain the Hon. F. Mauds, R.N., proposed :— 

" That this meeting gratefully acknowledges its great obligation to the Hono- 
rary Agents of the Institution, who have so ably carried out its mission of mercy 
around the coasts of the United Kingdom; to the Lady and Gentlemen collectors, 
the Honorary Solicitor and Auditors; to the Clergy and Ministers who have, from 
their pulpits, advocated the cause of the shipwrecked mariner or his widow and 
orphans; to the various Sailors* societies on the coast, whose Agents or Missionaries 
enrol members from amongst the seamen and fishermen ; to the Officers of the 
Coastguard and Customs for the aid so cheerfully and efficiently rendered by them ; 
to the Scottish Board of Fisheries, whose officers act ex officio as honorary agents; 
and also to the Directors of those Railway and Steam packet companies who bene- 
volently grant a free transit to shipwrecked persons bearing the Society's pass." 

He said lie need not say much on the resolution itself, for it bore the stamp 
of their obligation to all those who were thanked in it ; bnt he wished to 
bring a few points more decidedly before the meeting. There was always ft 
difficulty in realizing large numbers ; but he would illustrate what the Society 
had done last year, by saying that Exeter Hall held about 3,000 persons, and 
if they saw that number pouring out of the building three times in a day, some 
in deep mourning, and the rest very ragged, they would say, " What can all 
this mean ? " Well, the crowd would represent about the number relieved in 
a single year by the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, those in mourning being the 
widows and orphans and the aged parents, and the others distressed mariners. 
The Committee gave away between .£300 and £400 a week in relie£ There were 
now over 48,000 contributors amongst sailors themselves,who brought upwards 
of £7,000 a year to the funds of the Society — (applause) — and with referenoe to 
the appointment of a Visiting Secretary for sailors, it was not made with the 
view of bringing in subscriptions or donations, but of pointing out to the men 
themselves the advantage of joining the Society, by enforcing on them that, 
although it received from their weekly subscriptions of 3s. something like 
£7,000 a year, they received back from it three times that amount.. (Applause.) 
He had very great pleasure in moving the resolution. 

Admiral Sir Claude Buckle, K.C.B., seconded the resolution, bearing 
testimony to the valuable services of the honorary secretaries of the Society, 
who numbered 1,000, stationed all over England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. He added that it was a distressing fact that the number of ship- 
wrecked men relieved last year had been upwards of 4,000, being an average 
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of twelve a day — (hear, hear) — and this fact alone showed the advantage of 
such a "Society as this. 
The resolution was then put and carried. 

Captain Liebenrood, R.N., moved the next resolution: — 

" That the following members of the Committee, going out by rotation, agree- 
ably to the rules, be re-eUeted, viz.: — Vice-Admiral H. B. Young, Rear-Admiral 
Hon. F. Egerton, M.P., Vice- Admiral Hand, 0,B„ Captain John Steele, Vice- 
Admiral Prevoet, Captain* John Fenivick, T. A. Denny, Esq., and Lord Alfred 
Paget" 

In doing so, he said he might quote a distich of Dibdin's : — 

" Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease, 
How little do you think of us folks, that live upon the seas.' 1 

But, thank God, that was no longer the case, and care was taken of oar 
sailors by this Society, which, like the good Samaritan, went to where he lay 
in distress — applause) — also by the Sailors' Homes, and by other agencies for 
his benefit. (Hear, hear.) 
v Mr. J. Holt Skinner seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Denny, seconded by Admiral Hand, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Duke of Marlborough for presiding, and his Grace having 
acknowledged the compliment, the proceedings were brought to a close with 
the Benediction. 



THE WHITE STAR LINE. 

It is only seven years since this now celebrated company sprang into existence 
as a steamship organization, and yet it has achieved a position in the foremost 
rank. Its goods and passenger traffic is great, its vessels are models of speed 
and construction, and its reputation is certainly a striking testimony to the 
ability of those who control it. 

The great credit of the unexampled success of the White Star line is 
undoubtedly due to Mr. T. H. Ismay, who has had a very large amount of 
experience in the business, whose reputation as a commercial man is of the, 
highest class in Liverpool, and who has so admirably overcome the difficult 
ties which were presented to him in the new enterprise of the White Star 
Line. 

The year 1867 was an eventful one for Mr. Ismay and the concern which 
he managed, for it was in that year that he began to engage in the Australian 
trade, and to sail his vessels under the White Star which has now attained so 
much celebrity in connection with the working of the American steam 
ferry. ♦ * 
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As a director of the National Steamship Company, Mr. Ismay had many 
opportunities of judging of the expansive capabilities of that trade, and it is a 
fact, admitted in Liverpool, that Mr. Ismay may fairly claim to share the 
success which has of late years attended the proceedings of the company of 
which he was a director. The immediate consequence was the formation, in 
the year 1869, of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 

The launching of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, Limited, in 
1870 came with all the effect of a startling surprise upon the commercial com- 
munity of Liverpool. At that time it was considered that, for the present, the 
limit of development in regard to the Transatlantic steamship trade had been 
reached, and that the existing companies had sufficient vessels, of a oharacter 
adapted for all the necessities of the Atlantic trade, for some years to come. 
The manner in which the company was introduced exhibited a boldness and 
energy whioh shoyvel to those versed in the commerce of the port of Liverpool 
that a new undertaking of the most extraordinary character had been brought 
upon the scene. The shares of the company, of £1,000 each, were taken by 
the managers of the line, Messrs. Ismay, Imrie, and Co., and by their friends, 
including some of the best and most substantial names in Liverpool and else* 
where. At the present moment the managers are themselves the largest 
shareholders of the line. 

The pioneer ship of the line was the * Oceanic,' which was launched at 
Belfast on the 27th of August, 1870. Whilst in New York she was visited by 
over 50,000 people, inspired by curiosity similar to that which animated the 
desire to see the * Great Eastern.' The ' Oceanic,' which has now made thirty- 
three voyages across the Atlantic, is one of the most popular boats in the trade, 
Bhe having proved herself not only a speedy and pleasant, but a thoroughly 
safe sea-boat. She has more than once completed the passage between Queens- 
town and New York in 8£ days, and has come over from New York to 
Liverpool in' a little over days. The succeeding vessels of the line followed 
each other rapidly, and were turned out of the builders' hands with every 
requisite and appliance for their work. Thus the ' Baltic ' sailed from Liver- 
pool in September, 1871, and was followed by the ' Republic/ so named because 
8he was launched on the 4th of July, 1871 — Independence Day in the United 
States — which vessel started upon her first voyage on the 1st of February, 
1872. The ( Adriatic ' sailed on the 11th of April following, and the first section 
of the White Star fleet was completed by the sailing of the 'Celtic' on the 
24th of October in the same year. Since that time the Company have built 
two more steamers of the same type, bnt of greatly increased size and power, 
which are acknowledged to be models of construction, form, and speed — 
* namely the * Germanic ' and the ' Britannic' The following is a complete list 
of the steamers of the Company at present engaged in the American 
trade :— 

l 2 
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Vessels. Tons. Nom. H.P. Saloon. 

Britannic 5,004 760 200 

Germanic 6,004 760 200 

Celtic 3,888 650 150 

Adriatic 3,888 650 150 

Republic 8,707 600 150 

Baltic 3,707 600 140 



25,198 4,020* 980 

In addition to the above, the ' Oceanic/ the pioneer of the line, and two 
more steamers, the ' Belgic ' and the ' Gaelic/ of similar type but smaller 
dimensions than their compeers, are engaged in the North Pacific trade between 
San Francisco, Yokohama, and Hong Kong, under charter to the Occidental 
and Oriental Steamship Company, of San Francisco :— 

Vessel*. Tom. H.P. Saloon. 

Oceanic 3,707 500 140 

Belgic 2,661 300 40 

Gaelic 2,651 300 40 



9,009 1,100 220 

This service was inaugurated by the steamer ' Oceanic' in April, 1875. Her 
voyage was eminently satisfactory, she having passed safely through the Suez 
Canal en route to the China Seas, being the largest merchant vessel that ever 
went through the Canal. She also accomplished the fastest time on record from 
Hong Kong and Yokohama to San Francisco, her time between the two latter 
ports being 16 days 10 hours, not made, by the way, under the most favourable 
circumstances of wind and weather. The railway journey across the North 
American continent lasts 7 days, and the Atlantic passage 9 days, thus bringing 
Japan within 35 days of London, as against 60 days by the Suez mail route. 
This is an important enterprise, which well deserves the attention of Govern- 
ment and the public. In the case of the ' Oceanic,' her entire cargo of tea was 
delivered in New York twenty-eight days after it left Yokohama The same 
feat has been accomplished by the ' Belgic ' since. 

Among the several distinctive features of the .above vessels, which have all 
been built for the White Star Company at Belfast, is the fact that they are con- 
structed upon the floating tube principle, with seven water-tight and fireproof 
iron bulkheads, and four masts. In accordance with the practice of utilising 
steam for minor purposes, these vessels are steered by steam, which is also 
very largely used in their general working. Indeed, we believe we are correct 
in stating that to the White Star Line belongs the honour of first introducing 
McFarlane Gray's patent steam-steering apparatus, as manufactured by George 
Forrester and Co., of the Vauxhall Foundry, Liverpool, into the mercantile 
marine, which has now come into general use on board ocean-going steamers.. 
One particular feature, which will have a considerable interest for those who 
are afflicted with what the French call the mal de mer, is that the saloon, 
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state-room*, bath and smoking rooms are placed in the centre of the vessel, 
and their occupants therefore have considerable advantages in regard to a 
decreased amount of motion, and no annoyance whatever from the vibration 
of the screw. It is not astonishing to find that the White Star vessels are. par- 
ticular favourites among the Americans, not the less because of their speed, 
but because of several American improvements which have been introduced 
into them. For instance, each vessel possesses what every American considers 
to be a positive necessity, namely a splendidly-appointed barber's shop. In 
addition, it should be mentioned that some of the ships have Newall's patent 
swinging berths, which are suspended upon the same principle as Mr. Bes- 
semer 's celebrated saloon in the vessel which was constructed for the passage 
between Dover and Calais. 

As a practical guarantee of the care and forethought exercised by the Company, 
it maybe stated that they take a large amount of the risk of insurance on each 
vessel, and insist upon a complete inspection by the commanding officer before 
every voyage. At these inspections, one of the owners and the marine super- 
intendent are, as a rule, present, and the men are then put through the boat 
service drill and the drill in defence of fire. The same is also performed once 
or twice at sea, in which instances the men are always called upon without 
notice. The discipline is hardly less pronounced than on board one of Her 
Majesty's ships. The same solicitude is exhibited by the owners in their 
instructions to commanders. They enjoin them " to remember that whilst they 
are expected to use every diligence to secure a speedy voyage, they must run 
no risk which might, by any possibility, result in accident to their ships. Tt is 
to be hoped that they will ever bear in mind that the safety of the lives and 
property entrusted to their care is the ruling principle that should govern them 
in the navigation of their ships, and no supposed gain in expedition and saving 
of time on the voyage is to be purchased at the risk of accident. The Company 
desires to establish and maintain for its vessels a reputation for safety, and 
only looks for such speed in the various voyages as is consistent with safe and 
prudent navigation." Again, there is an instruction : " A wide berth to be given 
to all headlands, islands, shoals, and the coast generally ; and the commanders 
are particularly enjoined, on all occasions when nearing the land, or in places 
of intricate navigation, to heave the lead and to take frequent cross-bearings 
of any well-marked objects that may be visible and suitable for verifying the 
position of the ship." The question of safety being ever held paramount over 
all other considerations, the owners of the White Star boats have enjoined their 
commanders to follow strictly laid-down tracks for the various seasons of the 
year. Thus in the months from February to July, inclusive, when the ice is 
drifting with the Gulf Stream, the White Star vessels are navigated by a 
southerly track, being taken south of the Banks. In the months from August 
to January, inclusive, when the ice has drifted, and the northern parallels are 
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clear of ice and fog, the boats take the northern route. These tracks apply to 
the outward voyages from Queenstown to New York ; but as regards the home- 
ward passages, an uniform extreme southern route is followed, taking the 
steamers about a hundred miles south of the Banks, so as to altogether avoid 
meeting the outward-bound boats. 

The White Star Company, very soon after its commencement, was selected 
by the United States Government to carry the United States mails. Up to the 
year 1875, the speed of the vessels of this line had been celebrated in particular 
by the passage of the c Adriatic ' from Queenstown to Sandy Hook in 7 days 
23 hours 7 minutes, and of the ' Baltic ' from Sandy Hook to Queenstown in 7 
days 20 hours minutes. The highest day's run ever accomplished was made 
by the 'Adriatic/ which ran 396 knots, or 455 statute miles, during the twenty- 
four hours, on the 10th April, 1873. The following are the most remarkable 
passages in each year: — 

OUTWARDS. 

(Queenstown towards New York.) 

DAYS H M 

Baltic Sept., 1871 f 8 19 52 

Adriatic May, 1872 , 7 23 17 

Adriatic Sept., 1873 8 4 52 

Britannic June, 1874 8 1 58 

Germanic July, 1875 7 23 7 

HOMEWARDS. 

(New York towards Queenstown.) 

DAYS H M 

Oceanic June, 1871 8 7 18 

Baltic Dec, 1872 7 23 22 

Baltic Jan., 1873 7 20 9 

Adriatic Oct., 1874 7 23 12 

Germanic Aug., 1875 7 22 8 

These passages, remarkable as they are, have however been completely 
eclipsed by that since made by the ' Germanic.' Total distance traversed 2,894 
knots, equal to 370 knots per day, 15*8 knots per hour. Duration of passage 
from Sandy Hook to Queenstown, 7 days 15 hours 17 minutes. This goes to 
show that in their last ship, the White Star Company have been able to improve 
even upon their former models. 

The White Star Company have had the compliment paid to them of having 
their commanders selected by the Government to fill posts of responsibility on 
shore. The Board of Trade, in the year 1873, chose Captain Digby Murray, 
the commodore of the fleet, and then in active service, to take the important 
post of Marine Adviser to that department ; and another of their commanders, 
Captain W. W. Kiddle, of the ' Celtic,' has been appointed Chief Surveyor for 
Ireland, under the provisions of the Merchant Shipping' Act. The marvellous 
success of the White Star Line is one of the most remarkable instances upon 

** ' '' !'rr r V 

record of what pluck and business, anility will do under* apparently adverse 
circumstances. '" ' ; *. m ■<» , 
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THE COASTGUAKDSMAN, PAST AND PBESENT. 

" Among the most agreeable objects that enliven the shores of our island," writes 
the Saturday Review, " are the groups of cottages occupied by the Coastguard. 
Picturesque one can scarcely call them, for the architecture is simple to bald- 
ness, and suggestive of Government contracts kept down by close competition ; 
and yet they have generally the picturesqueness of comfortable contrast with 
surroundings that are often bleak and inhospitable. Dating from the days when 
our coasts were regularly picketed and a blockade was methodically established 
against the enterprise of the free-traders, we come upon them in every variety 
of situation. Now they are arranged bastion wise on a commanding eminence 
in the suburb of some seaport or watering-place, in a snug, compact little 
square, with a tall flagstaff in the centre. Again we stumble on them unex- 

* 

pectedly, sheltered in the recess of some 'gap 9 or 'chine/ where a little 
stream comes trickling down to the sands, through the deep cleft that time 
seems to have worn in the chalk cliffs. Most frequently they are perched on 
the crest of the line of sand hills, with a broad look-out in all directions over 
' promontory, cape, and bay/ And often they form a conspicuous landmark 
on some flat stretch of grass-grown sand, where the slow-Bhelving shore is in- 
tersected by a labyrinth of changing channels, and where mud-banks sub- 
merged by the rising tides are a perfect paradise for the clamorous sea-fowl. 
But whatever the situation, the general effect is almost invariably the same. 
They are substantial and weather-tight ; suggestive of cheery shelter in bright 
interiors when the wind is howling through the shrouds of the flagstaff, driving 
the sand and gravel in flying scud along the beach, and churning and grinding 
the pebbles in the surf with dull, monotonous roar. There are low flat roofs 
with projecting eaves, and small, strongly-secured- casements, and the gleam 
of their spotless whitewash catches any sunlight that may be going. In the 
neatly-palisaded little gardens that Btretch before the doors, a hard and not 
unsuccessful struggle is always going on with the unfriendly elements, while the 
shell-strewn walks are invariably kept in the most perfect order. As you 
approach them of a warm summer afternoon you are conscious of the briny 
breeze being just tainted with a faint amphibious smell of tar. It may not be 
so balmy or romantic as the resinous odours that breathe from the pine- woods 
of Bayonne or Arcachon, under the fiercer rays of the sun of G-ascony ; but it 
id decidedly wholesome, and rather savory than otherwise. The promiscuous 
use of pitch and tar gratifies the nautical affections of the inmates: Every- 
thing is paid, caulked, and seamed, from the keels of the white-painted boats 
that are hauled up bottom upwards, to the felt-covered shingles over the out- 
houses, and the frames of the cottage windows, and the pailings of the enclo- 
sure. Everything, even to the concealed refuse heaps, is trim and shipshape, 
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showing the presence of an easy discipline and the predominance of habits of 
tidiness and order. 

" As for the occupants of these oases in the wilderness, the lines would seem 
to have fallen to them in very pleasant places. The, sturdy women are bloom- 
ing in the redundancy of vigorous health, and the chubby children who are 
tumbling about on the sand are in as sleek case as turtles or porpoises. Even 
were less attention paid to sanitary details, it would be difficult for the most 
perverse ingenuity to make these breezy places unwholesome. Ordinary ail- 
ments can scarcely lay hold of constitutions enjoying a perpetual air-bath, 
where brine, oxygen, and iodine are the chief ingredients ; and the most remote 
association with disorders of the nerves would be on the face of it absurdly 
impossible. The husbands and fathers of the little households are just what 
one might expect in men who lead the most salubrious lives in the world and 
have as few cares as may be. Unless you are of unusually robust make your- 
self, you are disposed to envy them their stalwart frames, their broad shoulders, 
their deep chests, and the solid under-limbs on which they roll themselves 
along. Their easy uniform of dark woollen jersey, with broafl collars flung 
back to let the breezes play round the muscular throat,, looks the very picture 
of serviceable comfort. You can .tell at a glance that life sits lightly on them, 
nor are their duties by any means onerous. They have to keep a bright look- 
out in the day-time for nothing in particular, which comes very naturally to 
them; for they have got into the habit of gazing into vacancy. Now and then 
they are taken out for spine gentle exercise in the long-boat of the station, 
and take a leisurely pull along the coast, which has a good deal of the character 
of a pleasure trip. They have some night patrolling to do, which is very much 
a matter of form, now that smuggling has become a thing mos,t unheard of. 
The night, walk may not be always agreeable, when they have to nice 
wind and rain in broken weather, or swallow down mouthfuls of the damp sea 
fog that is swathing everything in a watery mantle* Those heaps of white 
stones which mark ont their beats along the southern chalk cliffs are suggestive 
of promenades that must often be dreary* and occasionally .have a dash of 
danger as well ; for a blunder in their bearings might precipitate them down a 
depth of a few hundred' feet among the shingle and seaweed on the beach 
below. But on such weather-beaten headlands they have shelter-houses 
erected where they may seek temporary refuge in the wildest nights; and, on the 
whole, these solitary nocturnal walks must be. a rather agreeable variety in their 
existence. 

"No Imjman lot is perfect, however, and the, drawbacks to, theirs are its 
routine and monotony. They may, indeed, look forward nowadays to an 
annual cruise in one of Her Majesty's ships, when they enjoy complete change 
of scene, and revive their old ^nautical associationa, ( And occasionally when 
vessels are in distress on the coast, they have the excitement of putting out to 
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the assistance of the crew, or working the patent rocket apparatus that is to 
establish means of communication. But, as a rule, they are driven" to betake 
themselves to desultory lounging, in which, with incessant practice, they be- 
come highly accomplished. Occasionally this habit, conspiring with circum- 
stances, tends somewhat to demoralise them. The experienced visitor to 
famous points of view in the vicinity of popular watering-places learns to sheer 
away as ho sees the preventive man standing off and on with an elaborate air 
of attention to everything except the stranger advancing in his direction. For 
when the unwary wanderer comes within easy hailing distance, the look-out is 
ap^ to bear down suddenly and grapple him. Then the customary observa- 
tions, as to the weather are followed by tljte friendly tender of the telescope, 
and you know that before you may pursue your way you must pay your shil- 

ling if you care not to Jbe considered shabby. But the Coastguard watch in 

" * ► *• . > i, . , « • » . . . . , 

less frequented places is usually a well-informed, local guide, of frank but by no 
means. obtrusive manpers, with a fair share of intelligence, and possibly a 
store of professional traditions. He will not only explain the geography' of the 
neighbourhood, and enlighten you as to aquatic matters generally, but he will' 
confide to ^pu, as you grpw friendly, how time hangs heavy with him, and will 
indulge in half-grumbling, reminiscences of those good old times when ' the 
duties of the prevenljive guar£ were no sinecure." 

Then, the JRevieio goes on to describe the exciting and perilous post 
of the Coastguard,, when import duties were excessive, anil lucky smug- 
glers majle rapid fortunes : " The sympathies of the whole adjacent country 
Were against them. Half the country people were employ eel from time to 
time in runnjng. illicit cargoes, and made a very profitable tiling of it. 
Those were the days of hard drinking, and farmers almost openly encouraged' 
a. trade that dropped kegs of cheap Hollands and runlets of pure French 
brandy at their very doors. As for the women, of course— to say nothing 
of their romantic sympathies with daring law-bifeak'ers— £ney were all ' in 1 
favour of the men who filled and sweetened the cheering tea-cup that 
would otherwise have been altogether beyond their means. Even gentlemen' 
holding His Majesty's Commission of the Peace were said to connive at 
the 'fair trade' for a consideration, and to express no surprise at the 
production of mysterious casks that tad been concealed In out-of-the-way 
corners of their premises. There were certain depots in dry caverns, in 
remote farmsteads, or sequestered barns, the secret of which was religiously 
preserved, although it was the common property of highly questionable 
characters. There were codes of signals which could be' clearly read by alt 
but the preventive men, and which gave notice of danger or of a favourable 
opportunity, as the' case might be. The officer in charge of the station had 
his faculties preternaturally sharpened, and could scent something wrong in 
the most natural incidents. The wreaths of smoke rising from a heap of 
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bonking weeds might convey a warning to some expected vessel. A fishing- 
boat putting out to sea, engaged apparently in its lawful business, might really 
be bound on a similar errand. Then it was the business of the day watch to 
scan carefully each craft that appeared off the coast, and his natural vigilance 
was stimulated by the prize-money that might mil to his share. Then the 
nocturnal promenade was no mere formality. The thicker the night, the 
more likely that something might be going on under cover of the fog ; and 
the ear of the look-out was always bent to distinguish, amidst the murmur of 
the waves, the sound of suppressed voices or the plash of muffled oars. Nor 
was the walk by any means free from personal danger, and indeed it was 
seldom taken in solitude. For, even apart from the inveterate animosity 
existing between the smugglers and the preventive men, those were days 
when deeds of violence were common, and the life of a man was of little 
account compared to the safety of a cargo that might be worth hundreds or 
thousands o£ pounds. If he chanced to fall over the cliff by accident, every- 
thing might be settled satisfactorily before he was replaced. For, when a 
smuggling lugger stood in for the coast, there were plenty of ready hands to 
help to discharge her cargo, and unless the men of the nearest preventive 
station got assistance from elsewhere, there was little left to them but to look 
on helplessly. Boats from the nearest fishing hamlets swarmed in about the 
smuggler. Strings of horses, in charge of people armed to the teeth, made 
their way to the coast from the inland farms. The contraband goods were 
made up in kegs and bags of convenient size for easy landing ; they were 
transferred from the ship to the boat, from the boat to the beach, from tbe 
beach to the pack-saddle, with incredible celerity ; and, when the mounted 
caravans set themselves in motion, those who had assisted at the landing 
hastened to vanish as they had come. On these occasions the smugglers 
scored a trick in the game, and the Coastguard had nothing for it but to wait 
their turn of revenge with redoubled vigilance. More frequently, however, 
they succeeded in spoiling sport, for it paid the smuggler amply to run one 
cargo in three. The Government people would keep such a sharp look-out 
that, oftener than not, the friends of the free-traders could only help them by 
signalling danger, and the richly-freighted lugger had to put up her helm in 
despair, perhaps with one of the revenue cutters in hot pursuit. Or, what was 
better still, the enemy was surprised in the very act of unlading, and a valu- 
able capture was effected. Of course, a successful exploit of this kind was by 
no means all pleasure and pride. The smugglers with their friends, disguised 
by blackened faces, were sure to show fight if they had any chance. As they 
were busy in the bay and the unlading was going briskly forward, their sen- 
tinels would give the signal of alarm, and the long galleys of the Coastguard 
would be seen pulling fast inshore, and stealing like wolves on their prey 
from round the nearest headland. The attacking force would make free play 
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with its muskets and carabines if it came within reach, and the attacked had 
to consider that their enemies on the water had probably allies on the land in 
the shape of Excise officers, backed up by soldiers. So the next act in the 
drama was a sauve qui peut, conducted with more or less order, and covered 
with a lavish use of firearms and cutlasses. Very possibly the victors had to 
count the dead and pick up wounded ; and thus the romance and excitement 
of those days were spiced with a very sensible element of danger.' 1 

We quite agree with the Naval Chronicle in its remarks on the above 

interesting article. " Such is the contrast drawn by this lively writer 

between the present and the past career of our gallant Coastguardsmen, 

and one cannot but feel that in spite of the satirical badinage indulged in 

by the Saturday Reviewer, the Coastguard is in a far more satisfactory 

condition now than in the days when the antagonism spoken of existed. 

If the improved conditions of the country internally render the duties of 

the Coast guardsman light, he is by no means useless. If instead of watching 

and slaughtering smugglers, or being watched and slaughtered by smugglers, 

his energies are now devoted to the ' occasional ' saving of life, it must 

be admitted that the occasions occur often enough to prove that the old 

courage and prowess is not yet dead; and that, in case of necessity, the 

Government has ready to hand a force capable of acts of supreme heroism, 

thoroughly disciplined, popular, and efficient. Even if the country 

were willing to part with a force so available, the Admiralty could not 

afford to relinquish its hold upon men who, for purposes of national 

defence, are invaluable. Their only fault is that there are not enough 

of them." 



REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD TAR.— MY LITTLE 

BOY. 

By the Author of "Jack Marline/' &c. 

Introduction. 

When an eminent brewer and M.P. was patronisingly asked by a young 
member of the House of Commons what .were the component parts of bitter 
beer, he conceded to the wish* of the youthful legislator in strictest confidence, 
imposing upon him the conditions of keeping the secret to himself, and 
thereupon revealed the fact that bitter beer was composed of water* malt, and 
hops! 

We shall take the reader into our confidence without imposing conditions, 
and announce that the materials of this story consist of waterfront the ocean of 
life, salt— very old salt — and the milk of human kindness. 
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Chapter I. — Wapping. 
After being tossed about upon the ocean of life, and upon that great material 
sea, stretching to the ends of the earth, midst the tempest and in the calm, 
under the fierce sun of the tropics and the snows of the icy seas, Captain 
Junk found himself ashore in the neighbourhood of Wapping Old Stairs, near 
t) where the renowned Bullocky Orton was cradled. He had left England 
before Orton's father was born, and was the only man in Wapping who conld 
not pronounce an opinion on the Claimant's identity. It was a relief to meet 
with a man who knew nothing and cared less about the '* unhappy nobleman 
who lay pining in a dungeon. '' " Old Junk," as he was called by the young an.l 
indeed old people of the neighbourhood, must have been a powerful man in 
his day ; he was now bent nearly double, and had attained a great age, but his 
gruff, hoarse voice, which had ofcen been heard above the tempest, still pro- 
claimed the soundness of his lungs, while a sharp, dark, penetrating eye, now 

buried deep in his head, gave animation and expression to his otherwise 

^ • • • . ii 

withered, shaggy features. 

In a cleanly house in one of the otherwise dingy courts of High-street, 
Wapping, lived an old man under the midile height, and his wife. 'The house, 
though poor, looked comfortable : the old man was a sailor, but appeared above 
the average of his class ; he was employed at ship-keeping. Besides the ordinary 
furniture of an humble cottage, a shelf well stored with books could be seen in 
a recess in the wall, while writing materials told that one of the occupants, at 
least, had usefully employed a leisure hour. An old arm-chair, well cushioned, was 
placed by the fire-side. In this chair sat Captain Junk, and when it was vacant 
neither the old man who owned the house nor his wife were seen to occupy ii 

When the weather was fine, this good man or his wife usually led old Junk 
down to the little pier adjoining the Dock entrance, and came to fetch him later 
on) Their attention to the old veteran was such, that the neighbours remarked 
the lease of the premises must be depending on his life. 

" True greatness," says an eminent writer, " consists not in doing great 
things, but in doing little things excellently well." It was in the minor details 
of the little household duties were to be discerned the care and filial attention 
bestowed by this old couple upon the patriarch's comfort. In that old arm- 
chair alone might be read the precept to " honour thy father." It is sad to 
think how the good that works unseen amidst the courts and alleys of the 
great city is never known, while the vices and follies of sailors are blazoned, 
unhappily, to the world. 

Outside in the bustling city, not a thousand yards off, may be seen spies, 
detectives, informers, watching, prying, spying, concocting evidence to bring 
dishonour on a father's name ; plotting to grasp at others' wealth, and all aiding 
the arch conspirator in his infamous scheme to stain a noble family's escutoheon 
and rob them of their heritage. 
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Chapteb II. — Going Forth. 

It was mid-summer. The sun shone brightly even lor London, and Wapping 
looked comparatively cheerful tinder the solar influence. The great delight of 
Captain Junk was to sit on the pier and watch the shipping pass up and down 
the river. Sis was the centre figure of a group to whom he related incidents 
that occurred before men who were now old, were born. He pointed out the 
spot where pirates were hung in chains, and were left to drop to pieces till the 
skeletons only remained, each year adding fresh batches of victims. 

One day a sailor who could not read, passed him a printed paper which he 
scanned carefully and read : "Among the many charitable Institutions com- 
mended to the favours of the benevolent, it is generally admitted that those for 
our sailors should stand foremost." Then it went on to Bay that an election 
of aged and infirm seamen over sixty years of age was to take place that day 
in the " City Terminus " Hotel 

"Bear a hand, messmate !" said he ; " I'm over sixty anyhow ; I shall get 
elected, and won't be a burden on my little boy any longer." 

The young sailor, with the good-nature peculiar to his craft, took the old 
veteran in tow, and bore away for the great " City " Hotel. 

Chapter III. — The Election. 

The hour of election is approaching; the vestibule, stairs, and corridors of the 
Hotel are crowded with people ; a one-armed commissionaire civilly directs 
the visitors, who, after mounting the first flight of the great staircase, are 
directed by a notice board to the room where the election is to take place. 
The initiated, who object to ascend the stairs, are conducted by a bright-eyed 
button boy to the "lift"— a Davenport-brotherly-looking structure, and are 
quickly conveyed to the proper coxridor, to the surprise of those who thought 
they had preceded them up-stairs, and knew not the uses of a "lift." 

The election-room is now crowded. People are bustling about with voting 
papers, each sanguine of the success of his protege. Officials try to assume a 
gravity suited to the occasion. The traditional maiden lady with ringlets, who 
appears at every election and in every public place, whether a Lord Mayor's 
show or Royal procession, is there. Thirty years ago she boasted the Queen 
was her own age, height, and figure: now she is silent on the subject There 
is the young widow, on whose cheek is traceable the rill of the salt tear that 
came of her first great grief, seeking votes for her aged father; and the sham 
widow, always good-looking, who is ready to exchange votes for any and every 
charity, and of whom it is whispered she has ulterior objects in view. Along 
the wall, near the door, are seated a number of old "tars" — oandidates,|looking 
care-worn and anxious. 

On a long baize-covered table are ranged a number of wooden troughs like 
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confectioners' trays, bnt containing voting-papers instead of Bath-bans. On 
the farther side of this table the members of the managing committee take 
their places. City merchants, naval officers, retired captains in the merchant 
service, and philanthropists unattached. There* is no difficulty in recognizing 
the central figure as the chairman — an old gentleman with silvery hair and 
face beaming with benevolence, the beau ideal of a successful City merchant. 

Wealthy shipowners are here to do the work of scrutineers, and laying aside 
all manner of business elsewhere, apply themselves to the task with the energy 
of scholars competing for a prize, or competitors in a Mathematical Spelling 
Bee. Clergymen are to be seen moving about among the crowd, feelingly 
appealing on behalf of the friendless old tar who, if not relieved, must have 
recourse — the last resort of a sailor — to the workhouse. 

There were men of great minds and of small minds in this motley groap 
self-contained men ; men of one idea, like an hotel tea-pot ; men of divergent 
ideas, like hotel slippers, neither rights nor lefts; and pachydermatous 
men, who, quibbling upon a point, leave the old tar to starve ; but, withal, the 
great moving spirit of charity pervades the assembly. 

Let people who cannot devise a better, run down voting charities as they 
may : there is a healthy action and emulation for good in this mode of election. 
Subscribers will have their franchise, and will like to exercise their voting 
power, notwithstanding all that has been said and written to the contrary. 
Honourable men will not take the responsibility on their shoulders (even 
though they be considered better than Caesar's wife) of selecting the, most 
deserving candidates ; though abuse may sometimes creep in (and where does 
"it not ?) there is no more powerful way of disseminating the value of an 
institution or increasing its funds — for herein lies the motive power — than 
this system of voting charities. Those who have had experience are best 
qualified to judge, and they, notwithstanding it has entailed much personal 
trouble, have pronounced in its favour.* 

The electiou proceeded, scrutineers were appointed and shown into a 
separate room, upon the door of which a Cerberus was posted, to prevent the 
outer world intruding therein ; and well did Cerberus do his work. When the 
time arrived for proclaiming the poll, a bustle was heard near the door, and 
an old man, bent double, forced his way into the presence of the chairman. 

" I want to get elected," said the old man, in a gruff, hoarse voice, " for I 
don't want to be a burden to my little boy." 

" Who are you ? " asked the chairman. " Who recommends you ? " 

" My name is Junk ! " replied the old man. " I have no one to recommend 
me but 'myself." 



• Vide an excellent pamphlet on this subject, by Charles Hood, F.B.S., F.R.A.S., 
fto. London: Collingridge. 1875. 
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" Who are your owners ? " asked the chairman. 

44 1 have no owners, they are dead and gone fifty years ago," responded the 
applicant. 

" Dear me ! " remarked the chairman, " how old are you ? " 

" I am a hundred years if I'm a day," replied the centenarian. " I was in 
the Victualling-yard at Deptford in 1783, as a boy, before I went to sea." 

All eyes were turned towards the old veteran, who, after braving all the 
perils of the sea, now stood before the committee at, as he stated, the great age 
of one hundred years. 

The chairman, whose benevolent heart was moved by this recital, addressing 
the old man, said : 

" Mygoodman, if your statement be true — and I should be sorry to question 
what you amy — I shall provide for you myself in the Institution, without putting 
you to the trouble of election." 

It appeared that the chairman, having given one thousand guineas towards 
the Charity, was entitled to maintain a certain number of inmates or out- 
pensioners. 

The old man was committed to the care of the secretary and one of the 
committee, who, being sailors themselves, could not be imposed upon in nautical 
matters. The veterans answers, both historically and chronologically, 
being deemed satisfactory, nothing remained but a proof of his birth, to 
establish which he offered every facility. By this time the aged son of 
Neptune had grown faint, and, as well as younger people, needed refresh- 
ments ; having partaken of which he was again ushered into the presence of 
the chairman. 

Chapter IV. — The Little Boy. 

The worthy chairman now spoke feelingly, and concluded by saying : 
" Now, my dear old friend, you go down to the Home, and I shall take care 
you. are provided for during the remainder of your life." 

" Thanks, many thanks," said the old man. *' I feel deeply all your kind- 
ness to me, but, though I should like to be lodged in the Home, if it is all the 
s true I should prefer the out- pension, for I would not like to leave my little 
boy." 

" Little boy ! " exclaimed the chairman ; " I did not know you had any 
children ! " . 

At this juncture a little old man, seventy years of age, entered the 
room. 

" Father ! father ! " he exclaimed* " why did you leave us like that— we 
thought you were lost," and presently the centenarian and his " little boy " 
were clasped in each others' arms. 

The brave old veteran and his little boy were from this hour never separated- 
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The chairman, who looked so fresh and well; did not survive the old sailor, for 
he died four months after this occurrence. Such is life ! 

The pension was duly conveyed to tiie old man, whose M little boyj" nourished 
him for upwards of six months, when he gently, quietly, and almost impercep- 
tibly faded away without pain into his eternal rest* 



LAUNCH OP THE 'INFLEXIBLE/ 

On the fl7th of April last, at mid-day, H.M.S. ( Inflexible ' was successfully 
launched from Portsmouth Dockyard, amid the acclamations, of an immense 
assembly. Acting on behalf of Her Majesty the Queen, tile PrinoesB Louise 
performed the ceremony of christening the monster ironclad, and may also be 
said to have launched the ship. It Was arranged that two slight touches 
from the fingers of the Princess upon An electrical apparatus should first of all 
precipitate the usual bottle of wine across the vessel's bows, and immediately 
afterwards set the vessel in motion down the launching ways. 1 The first part 
of the arrangement was readily accomplished, and the second was virtually 
successful, though it was found necessary to invoke the aid of the powerful 
hydraulic rams which were ready for the emergency. The * Inflexible ' is* the 
most tremendous instrument of offensive and defensive warfare yet con- 
structed. She will carry in turrets four eighty-one ton guns ; her turrets will 
be protected by eighteen-inch armour ; and the citadel, or vital part of the 
ship, Will be guarded by no less than twenty-four inches of armour. She is 
designed to be a floating castle, the rest of thev ship, besides the "citadel, being 
mainly useful for- the purpose of giving buoyancy to the central stronghold. 
She will be fitted, however, with a spur, which can be taken off at pleasure, 
and her enormous bulk will give her terrible power as a ram. Her displace- 
ment, when all her weights are on board, will be no less than 11,407 tons, 
exceeding that of any ship yet constructed. ' 



High and dry on terra firma, 

See a mighty giant lie, 
Like an infant in its cradle 

Hushed by mother'* " lullaby.' ' 
But unlike the sleeping infant, 

Dull and lifeless is the thing, 
Scarcely worthy (sure) the notice 

E -en of this poor lay we sing. » - 

Ha ! dost know 'tis fraught with power, 

Bearing in its mighty sides 
Death, and woe, and. devastation, 

When upon deep seas it rides P 



GKve it life — this pond'rous monster, 
Cased in metal thick and strong ; ' 

Loose it from its birth-day cvacUev 
Subject, yet, of Hist , ry , s sonjj ! 

" Life ? to that great monster, lying 
Like a giant slain in strife P 

Mock us not, or, sages, tell us 
How to give such giant life" P " ■ 

Comes a Princess, young, and fragile, > 
Who with gentlest touch shall give 

Power, strength, and life, and motion- 
Stay, and see the monster live ! 



* la 1870, an old sailor named Thomas Rogers, whose age was ascertained to be 
100 years, was admitted to the benefits of the Royal Alfred Aged Merchant 

Seamen's Institution, under circumstances similar to those detailed herein, 

1 • i «. 
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Gentle touch of Lady's finger presses, 

And, like magic rare, 
Lo ! it glideth to the water, 

Besting like a giant there ; 
Giant ship to dare the billows 

Now, like throbbing heart of man, 
Sways unconscious on still waters, 

With the life to-day began. 

Hour of birth and hour of gladness ! 

Festive banners, guns for joy ! — 
Shall, one day, another picture 

Bard and Painter's art employ f 
Ah, before that magio moment 

When the wondrous touch was given, 
Prayer for souls she yet shall carry — 

Earnest prayer— was sent to Heav'n. 



April 21th, 1876. 



Author 



Mighty giant, dread and deadly, 

Freighted with a weight of woe, — 
Know, 'tis said that Britain never 

Fights against unfitting foe ; 
Warreth not for spoil w oonquest, 

But in holy Justice right ; 
Or against the base oppressor, 

Putteth forth her mighty might. 

Go, thou mighty freight of terror, 

Go thy ways upon the sea, 
Making peace with thy strange power, 

Bearing blessings for the free ! 
Go, God's blessing be upon thee ! 

Go, a nation sends thee forth : 
Go, with human wealth within thee, 

Go, and prove Great Britain's worth * 

E. J. Kelly, 
of " Lays and Bhymes for Hours at Sea.". 



THE 'CHALLENGER,' 'PANDORA,' AND 'SULTAN.' 

Three headings in parallel columns (writes the Times of the 30th May) 
suggested yesterday the wide extent and the increasing variety of our national 
interests and national enterprise. The ' Challenger ' has just returned from a 
three and a half years' cruise among the least explored seas and shores of the 
world, bringing valuable contributions to every branch of scientific inquiry. 
She arrives just in time to transmit her latest intelligence by the ' Pandora, 
to the two- Discovery ships at their winter quarters. In that way, fresh from 
the Tropics, she may be sending messages to the North Pole, or round to 
Behring's Straits. On the same morning there sailed from Spithead, for a 
two years' service in the Mediterranean, a magnificent and formidable iron- 
clad, commanded by a Prince of the Blood, for pleasure or for war, as may 
happen. Each of these ships is a novelty, and past the conception of % our 
fathers only half a century ago. That a ship should make near 70,000 miles 
in three years and a half, and a good deal of it by steam ; that she should do 
much of this in waters seldom visited ; that she should everywhere sound and 
even dredge the ocean, and bring up its spoil from a depth of five miles ; and, 
more than all, that she should lose by death only seven men out of 240, was 
past the wildest imagination of an age well conversant with the voyages of 
Anson and Cook. But, prepared as we are in these days for wonders of every 
kind, if not sated with them, few of us possibly were aware that there re- 
mained so much unexplored nature and savage humanity innocent of civiliza- 
tion as the ' Challenger ' has to tell us. The ' Pandora ' exhibits to us Arctic 
discovery reduced, if not to a mathematical certainty, at least to the rule of 
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strategic probabilities. She may. possibly reveal more, for she is not to return 
empty, even if she fail of her primary objects. Perhaps the ' Sultan,' after 
all, would most have astonished those who witnessed, only twenty-one years 
ago, the Naval Review before the Russian War, when steam was first de- 
claring its superiority to the sail, little dreaming that heart of oak would 
soon give Way to solid iron, and that from floating iron walls' twenty inches 
thick ordnance would send near a ton of metal to hit a point a mile off. It 
would have been even more incredible that a vessel of this sort should be the 
pleasure yacht of a Royal Duke, fluttering about the pleasant places of the 
most delightful climes, at once a palace for festivities and an engine for war,— 
ready at an hour's warning to entertain a town or to destroy it, as might be. 
The ' Challenger' has done her work with no other mishap than occasionally 
breaking a line and losing a trawL The • Pandora ' is only repeating, with 
larger designs and better preparation, what she did last year : and the 
c Sultan ' has already been five years in commission. So, adventurous as we 
are, we seem to be on the sure side. 

'' Every one to his taste/' it is said, and no doubt each of these three ships 
would attract the special interest of various minds. Naturalists, ethnologists, 
astronomers, and what are called pre-eminently men of science, have an 
abundant feast before them in the facts and the actual trophies brought home 
by the ' Challenger.' A good deal has already been given to the world, but 
more remains, and the museum has to be exhibited. Arctic discovery is not 
so multifarious, and does not make so large a demand on the apprehensive 
and acquisitive faculties, tt has long had the concentrated interest of a fox- 
hunt or a riddle. Through a labyrinth of land, sea, and ice, we are hunting 
an object that flies from us, that hides itself, and seems to turn and wind as 
we pursue, and to be further still when we are most near. In such a chase 
success is hardly necessary ; indeed., it would almost spoil the game, certainly 
if too easily won. The Nile baffled mankind for more than two thousand 
years, and the Pole takes its place as the last retreat of Nature. It is hardly 
conceivable that we shall bring anything from it but an astronomical observa- 
tion. However, we shall be ready to take the ' Alert ' and ' Discovery's ' word 
for it if they say they have reached the Pole, and we shall inscribe one more 
title on the flag of conquering Science. We have suggested before, and venture 
to repeat it, that the point and the interest of our geographical studies in our 
elementary schools would be very much increased if the children could be 
examined in the courses of our Discovery ships, and so interested in them, 
even from the day of their sailing. A voyage of discovery is a most intel- 
ligible and appreciable thing, and it will be found that the instinct is one 
which enters largely into the game of life. It is a different kind of interest, 
one more political and social as well as more technical, that attaches to the 
two years' commission of the ' Sultan.' Yet many eyes will be fixed on that 
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ship. As the abode of Royalty afloat it will take the place of the ' Serapis,' 
and, though it can hardly vie with that ship in the magnificent receptions in 
which she took part, it may possibly have what was denied to the ' Serapis ' — 
serious work. The very thought is a stern one, and brings in the graver 
element s . But, besides the social and political points of interest, the art of 
naval warfare, it must be considered, is once more in its infancy. Mankind 
has still to see the ironclad^- that is, .the. ironclad of the latest make — matched 
against one like it, or against land batteries and stone walls. There is, a good 
deal to be learnt, too, in the mere navigation of these monsters; and the 
* Sultan ' is thus a school of war, even though It may have no more actual 
woffc jfchjan usually fajls to a gentleman's yacht. 

By the side of these three ships — one arriving, two departing within a few 

hours — let our readers' put the immense number of ocean mails and liners 

sailing, arriving, and announced here and there at successive stations, as they 

steam to and fro over the earth. Half a century age all the East End of 

London was moved once a week era fortnight when an Indiaman of 1,200 

tons was slowly and carefully released from 'its moorings to feel its way down 

the Thames, with a sc6re of civilians and half a regiment on board, to do the 

voyage round the Cape in six months. A smaller craft and lower class 

dropped, down the stream daily, when the wind favoured, for the West Indies. 

North American emigration was written about. and recommended for political 

reasons and motives of patriotism, but not as a safe course for the vulgar herd 

of mankind. There was, indeed, what was justly and almost exclusively 

called the nursery of our seamen — thai is, the fleets of rotten old colliers- 

lazily floating along the eastern coast, at the mercy of the least change of 

wind or the longest calm. Our packets, sixty years ago, were sailing yachts 

that were proud to reach fedmburgh from the Thames in three or four days. 

As for the open seas, they were solitudes' of water, not only in the Atlantic, 

but in the Channel itself. If a sail appeared on the horizon, all eyes were 

upon it' All is crowd now, and crowd with 'a rapid pace, that will not brook 

delay. The race of life and the battle of existence are nowhere more keen. 

Nor is the world anywhere in a more stirring and more various and ever novel 

form. ' It is in the midst of such a crowd that the Discovery ship comes or 

goes, many of them vying with itself in enterprise and in the value of its 

actual spoils, , 
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VIRGINIA.* 

" Did you ever reflect that Virginia is in the same latitude as the Promised Land ; 
that the same skies upon which David and Solomon and our Saviour gazed, are 
garnished for us, as for them ; that the Pleiades, Orion, and Arotarus rise andset 
and shine upon us as they did upon patient Job ; and tHat every thing that it grown 
there, from the fig and the vine, and earn and oil; gpow here as well, and other 
things besides P . That Virginia and North Carolina have given the greatest gifts 
from ,the vegetable kingdom that men have received since history began ; that 
Indian corn, potatoes, and tobacco came from this part of the world ? " ' 

COMMODOfcE ! MAtTBT. • 

♦ * 

Tan discovery of this fertile region, when compared with the toils endured to 
find Cathay and El Dorado, was very easy. After a four months' expedition, 
in which there had been nothing but pleasant episode and good fortune, 
withbut loss of life or any sort of danger, a score, or two of hardy seamen had 
discovered a region in which thqre was more chance of reasonably advancing 
the welfare iof England and the wealth of its people, than could be hoped for 
from a century of battling, as glorious as it was profitless, wi<fh the ice and 
ice-bound rooks by which Frobisher and his crews bad been conquered 

• There was henceforth no lack of interest in the projects Frobisher 
had beeiii the first, in Queen Elizabeth's days, to enforce by practical experi- 
nsent. But from this time, prudent and matter-of-fact men determined to risk 
their money and their lives, if they risked them in any far-off voyaging at all, 
in continuance of the work which had been so successfully inaugurated by 
Walter Raleigh. . .< 

. The, outcome of this enterprise appears in the United States of America. 
To this new district Queen Elizabeth, as well pleased with the account of it as 
were any of her subjects, gave the name of Virginia ; and Walter Raleigh 
lost noi time in planning, a second and larger expedition to his fortunate pos- 
session, 

• During the first three months of 1585, Raleigh was .busy in organising a 
fleet of seven ships to go to Virginia in the, summer. He thought of leading 
it himself; but. from this he was deterred, as we are told, by the tear that 
during his absence the Earl of Leicester, already jealous of his influence at 
Court, would damage his place in the Queen's regards. Therefore, he 
entrusted the work to his cousin, Sir Richard Grenville, who was appointed 
Admiral of the fleet, and to Ralph Lane, who was to be Governor of the 
intended colony. 

Both were notable men. Grenville, now about forty-five years old, belonged 

to an old family in the west of England. He had gone, in 1566, to fight for 

■ ■■*-■■ ■ . — _ 

* From " English Seamen under the Tudors." 
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the Hungarians against the Turks, and had shared in the famous battle 
of Xjepanto, won by Don John of Austria. He was a bold and enterprising 
man, too impetuous to be very persevering, and of a disposition tainted by the 
cruelties which Spanish example and the angry warfare carried on with Spain 
encouraged in nearly all the leading Englishmen of the time. 

Ralph. Lane was of the same character. Of Northamptonshire origin, 
he was second cousin to Queen Katherine Parr, though born only a little 
while before her death. He was about ten years older than Grenville, 
and, like Grenville, he had served both in continental wars and in Irish 
soldiership. 

- The seven vessels sailed from Plymouth on the 9th of April. The largest 

of them 'Were the 'Tiger * and the ' Roebuck/ each of 140 tons burthen, the 

* Xiion' of lob tons, and the 'Elizabeth' of 50 tons. Philip Amadas and 

'Arthur JBarlow went as chief pilots to the district which they had discovered, 

and. Thomas Cavendish, the great Buccaneer, was one of the party. Following 

^he^olcl track 1 ,' tney sailed by way of the Canaries to St. John's, one of the 

West Indian islands. There they waited for a fortnight, ostensibly to build a 

pinnace, but evidently with the' liojie of doing* *ome injury to the' Spaniards, 

work whicn Wad much more agreeable to Grenville than American ooloniaa- 

tion. Setting sail again on the 26th May, they captured f wo ' Spanish frigates, 

which were taken back to St. John's, and there ransomed for * for good round 

.sums." They also seized a shipload of salt, and did' other damage to the 

Spaniards before proceeding to Virginia, which they did not reach till the • feGth 

of June. r 

T^hree days afterwards the 'Tiger' struck ground, and was seriously 
damaged, and then began a series of misfortunes, well earned by the unworthy 
method in which Grenville and Lane set themselves to perform their appointed 
task. As a task 'they seem from' the first to have regarded' all their duties 
proper to the Establishment of a colony. For fierce war and 1 lawless conquest 
they were well adapted ; but they showed ho skill, and hardly attempted' to 
'show it, in the way of peacefully organising an English settlement in the New 
World. 

This indeed was never thought of by Sir Richard Grenville. He spent 
seven wee&s in exploring the islands of the adjoining mainland of North 
Carolina, in receiving kindness from the natives, and in ill-using them. In the 
'pithy report of one da/s 1 proceedings we read that " one of our boats wafs sent 
to demand a silver cup which one of the savages had stolen from us, and, dot 
receiving it according to His promise, we burnt and spoiled their corn and 
iown^ all the people bein& fled." 

The leaders did not long agree, and soon after we find Lane pleading with 
his '' honorablest friends to give me their favours to be freed from the place 
TT^ere §ir i$ichar4 Qrenrjlle is to, carrv anv authoritv in chief." The Lor^ 
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hath miraculously blest this nation that in the time, of his being amongst us, 
even through his intolerable pride and insatiable ambition, it hath not at three 
several times taken a final overthrow." Grenville returned to England, and 
on his way back he fought with a rich Spanish vessel, of 3.00 £ons burthen, 
and having seized its goods, reached Plymouth on the 18th Ootober. 

In a letter to Walsingham, dated the 12th qf August, Lane says : " Our 
present arrival in these parts hath discovered unto us so many so rare and 
jri ngiiW' commodities of this Her Majesty's new kingdom, of Virginia, as all 
the kingdoms and states of Christendom their commodities joined in one 
together do not yield either more, good .or more plentiful whatsoever for public 
use is needful or pleasing for delight , The climate is so wholesome, yet some- 
what tending to heat, as that we have not had one sick since we entered into 
the country; bat sundry that came sick are recovered of lon£ , diseases, 
especially rheums. Not 4<>ubting, in the mercy of pod, to be sufficiently 
provided for by Him, and most assured by faith in Christ that, rather than 
suffer the overthrow of us His poor servants, through famine or other wants 
— being in a vast country yet unmannered, though most apt for it — He will 
command even the ravens to fee<i us, as He did by His servant the prophet 
Habakknk, and that only for His mercy's sake." 

The fertile and, pleasant island of Roanqke> which was called Plymouth, 
having been fixed upon as the residence of his hundred colonists, Lane seems 
* to have made no attempt, to turn it into a suitable and permanent place of 
settlement for Englishmen. Lane made tolerably extensive excursions tq the 
south-west, north-west* and north of- his intended place of residence. With 
his boats, the stoutest of which was a four-oared^ barge just large enough to 
. hold fifteen men, he tracked the coast northwards as far as Chesapeake Bay, 
which he judged to be a better place than Roanoke for English settlement. 
/'For pleasantness of seat, fox, ^mperature of climate, for, fertility of soil, 
and for the commodity of the sea, Jbesides multitude of bears-— being an 
excellent good v^tual*-with. gr,eat woods, of sassafras and walnut trees," he 
said, " it is not to be excelled by any other whatsoever.'' 

North of Albemarle Sound, and in.tlje direction of Chesapeake .Bay, was a 
district . called Chawanopk. Its chief town contained seven hundred fighting 
men, and there were other towns of some size and beauty. . " The king of the 
province/' said Lane,, "is called Menatonon, a man impotent in his limbs, but 
otherwise f for a. savage, a very .grave and wise man, and of. singular good 
discourse in matters concerning the j3tate, f not on]y of his own country and 
his own men, but also of his neighbours round-about him as well near as far, 
and of the commodities that each country yielde,th. , 'When I had him prisoner 
with me, for two days that we were together,, he gave me more understanding 
and light of the country than I had received by all searches and savages that 
before J or any of my people had conference with/' 
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Better news came to hand soon after. He was told that at the head of a 
broad river— as broad for thirty miles above its outlet as the Thames at 
Greenwich — which was called the Moratoc, was a famous settlement of 
Indians, whose chief source of wealth was a goodly store of metal, either 
copper or gold. This he determined to seek out. He rowed for three days up 
the river, andTbund that the people fled at his approach, taking with them ail 
the corn that he had hoped to buy or steal Only two days' full allowance of 
food was left, and then he pat it to his comrades " whether they should 
adventure the spending of their whole victual in some further view of that 
most goodly river, in hope to meet with some better pass, or otherwise to 
retire baek again.*' Their resolution fully and wholly was that while there 
was bat one half-pint of oorn for a man, one should not leave the search ; and 
that there were in the company two mastiffs, upon the pottage of which, with 
sassafras leaves, if the worst fell out, the company would make shift to live 
two days, which time would bring them down the current to the mouth 
of the river." Eventually they were constrained to return, and the search for 
copper was abandoned. 

Trouble came, and the trouble was the result of their own bad treatment of 
the natives. They had received the white men with show, and with hearty 
desire for friendship. They had freely supplied them with whatever food and 
furniture they needed, and had evinced great readiness te be instructed in the 
wonderful ways of their visitors. They were even willing to accept those 
visitors as masters if they might receive the protection and assistance due to 
servants. But when they found that they were to be treated as slaves, and as 
slaves who, not having been bought for money, were not even to be cared for 
as properly, they turned rebellious. They refused to be forced into rendering 
those services which they had been willing to give in return for generous 
treatment. For that they were looked upon as rebels and traitors, and ac- 
cordingly chastised. 

After long submission they organised a plot with their friends on the main- 
land for a general attack upon the intruders. At the close of May, 1586, the 
Indians showed Lane that the time for patient endurance was over. In the 
night they stole into Port Ferdinando, and broke up the fish weirs and the 
wooden huts that they had constructed for their masters ; and they crossed 
over to the mainland, or to island fastnesses in which they could not 
easily be reached. Nothing but a fortunate accident saved the colonists from 
being utterly ruined. Lane could find no red men either to kill or to rob of 
the food of which his people were in sore need. He waited in despair from 
the 1st to the 8th June. On that day he heard that a great fleet of three-and- 
- twenty ships was in sight) and this proved to be the fleet of Sir Francis Drake 
on his way home from his famous West Indian Expedition of 1585. In this 
Ralph I#ne saw <4 the very han^ pf God stretched out to take them f " fyst 
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another of the party thought that " the hand of God had come upon them for 
the cruelty and outrages committed by some of them against the inhabitants of 
that country/' 

Lane and his company sailed with Sir Francis Drake on the 19th of June, 
and arrived in due time at Portsmouth. Their troubles screened them from the 
blame that they deserved. It to this little band of adventurers, however, that 
we are indebted for the introduction of that somewhat powerful herb, tobacco. 
Thomas Harlot, one of the number, says, " There is an herb which is served 
apart by itself, and is called by the inhabitants ' uppowoc.' in the West 
Indies it hath divers names, according to the several places and countries 
where it groweth and is used. The Spaniards generally call it * tabacco.* The 
leaves thereof being dried and brought into powder, they are to take the fume 
or smoke. thereof by sucking it through pipes made of clay into their stomach 
and head, from whence it purgeth superfluous phlegm and other gross humours, 
and openeth all the pores and passages of the body. This ' uppowoc ' is of so 1 
precious estimation among them that they think their gods are marvellously 
delighted therewith; whereupon, sometimes, they make hallowed fires, and 
east some of the powder therein for sacrifice. We ourselves, during the time 
we were there, used to suck it after their manner, as also since our return, and 
have found many rare and wonderful experiments of the virtues thereof, of 
which the relation would require a volume by itself. The use of it by so 
many of late — men and women of great calling, as else, and some learned phy- 
sicians also — is sufficient witness." 

Only a fortnight after Lane's departure, Grenville arrived with supplies in 
three ships, the sending of which from England appears to have been delayed 
by Raleigh's difficulty in raising money enough for the undertaking. Finding 
Roanoke deserted, and " all things left confusedly, as if they had been chased 
from thence by a mighty army/' Grenville spent a little time in scouring the 
neighbourhood and making inquiries from the natives as to the fate of the 
colonists. Then, leaving fifteen men on the island, with provisions for two 
years, " to retain possession of the country/' he made his way back to Eng- 
land, turning the voyage to profit, and affording some rough sport to himself 
and followers by attacking the Spanish possessions in the Azores, and seizing 
a large quantity of booty. 

Raleigh's fourth expedition was fitted out in 1587. In this instance the con- 
duct of the enterprise was entrusted to a Captain John White, of whose pre- 
vious history we are ignorant, but who proved himself, -in spite of his 
misfortunes, a much better deputy than either Grenville or Lane. With three 
vessels, the largest of which was the 'Admiral,' of 120 tons burthen, and 
with a hundred and fifty colonists on board, including seventeen women and 
nine children, he left Plymouth on the 8th of May. He did not search for 
Spanish 'prizes, and the only capture during the whole voyage was of " five 
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great tortoises, some of them of such bigness that sixteen of the strongest 
men were tired with carrying but one of them from the seaside to the cabins,' 
near Vera Cruz. 

White anchored in the neighbourhood of Roanoke, and searched for the fif- 
teen men. He found nothing but the bones of one man ! Within three short 
years the pleasant region in which Captain Barlow had been generously enter- 
tained by " a people most gentle, loving, and faithful, void of all guile and 
treason, and such as live after the manner of the golden age," had become a 
wilderness, haunted only by a few Indians turned into savages by EngJwdi 
cruelty. No sooner were the colonists landed by White than they began to 
quarrel among themselves, and to show signs of mutiny. It was necessary 
that two able messengers should accompany the ships to England, to acquaint 
Sir Walter Raleigh as to the proceedings of the party, and to arrange witfi 
him for the. proper sending of such fresh supplies as were required; and Captain 
White was forced to be one of these, sorely against his will — for he honesty 
desired to bring the plantation of Virginia to a successful issue, and tier was 
bound to it by strong personal ties, as well as by feelings of honour and duty, 
his daughter (Eleanor Dare) being one of the colonists and her infant child, 
christened Virginia because she was the first native of the colony and of Eng- 
lish America, having been born the 16th of the month — he yielded to their im- 
perative request, and left Roanoke on the 27 th August. After being more than 
ten weeks at sea, White reached Southampton on the 8th of November. Eng- 
land was too fall of excitement, in preparation for the expected coming of the 
Great Armada, for the poor Virginian colonists to be much thought of, or for 
Captain White's entreaties on their behalf to receive serious attention. Sir 
Walter grew weary of his colony, and on the 7th March, 1589, he transferred 
his Virginian patent to a company of merchants and others, himself tendering 
a subscription of £100. White eagerly became a member of this company, 
and he seems to have been its only active member. 

After a lapse of more than two years, White arranged with the owners of 
three ships to visit his neglected friends. The three vessels — the ' Hopewell/ 
the * John Evangelist,' and the ' Little John ' — left Plymouth on the 30th 
March, 1590. These vessels, we fear, were very little better than pirates ; 
White seemed to be very little more than a passenger. The mainland of Vir- 
ginia was sighted on the 1st of August, and a search was made for the party. 
They saw the print of savages' feet in the sand, but no Englishmen. They 
found their palisado deserted and almost overgrown with grass and weeds. 
Only one ray of hope cheered the heart of Captain White, and that was a slen- 
der one : "I willed them that if they should happen to be distressed in any 
*&y of those places, they should carve over the letters or name a cross." It 
was some satisfaction to find, in rough Roman letters, the word CROAT AN (the 
uuatof the island they settled upon), bat no cross over it; this boded good 
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and gave hope to his heart ; "I greatly joyed that I had found a certain 
token of their safe-being at Croatan." White, 'of course, greatly desired to 
extend his search for the colonists, among whom were his own daughter and 
grand-daughter ; hut, after one feeble effort, the captain of the fleet refused to 
assist him further in his search. Virginia aud its English residents wen 
abandoned, and the unworthy people who thus deserted them made a disastrous 
•voyage to Plymouth, where they arrived ou the 24th October. 

That was the last of Sir Walter Raleigh's Virginia. Thence sprang the 
famous series of English settlements in the United States of America, under 
•the Stuarte, in the seventeenth century. The first successful colonising party 
was led by Captain Christopher Newport in .1607, who heard from the natives 
that * the men, women, and children of the first plantation at Roanoke had 
been miserably slaughtered," but that some #f the English escaped from the 
slaughter, and going far inland, lived peaceably with the natives. In 1607 it 
was reported there were " seven of the English alive — four men, two boys, 
and one maid." Perhaps this "one maid" was Virginia Dare, the first 
English native of America, and at that time nearly twenty years of age. 
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Ached Mbbchaot Shaken. — The ninth 
annual meeting in aid of the funds of 
the Royal Alfred Institution for Aged 
Merchant Seamen, which is supported 
entirely by voluntary.contributions, was 
held at the Mansion-house, under the 
auspices of the Lord -Mayor. There 
were present Lord William Lennox, 
Oapt. the Hon. F. Maude, R.N., Mr, 
John Kemp-Welch, Captain Shuttle- 
worth, the Rev. Harvey Brooks, Captain 
Xhigald Cameron, and other supporters. 

The report, read by the Secretary, 
Captain Tribe, stated that since the' last 
meeting 40 more aged candidates had 
been admitted to the benefits of the 
charity, making the total number of 
seamen of all ranks who had partici- 
pated in the bounty 390. There .were 
now 110 inmates at Belvedere, and 130 
receiving the out-pension at the various 
out*ports of the United Kingdom. The 
committee had laboured hard to tide 
over, the last year— one of great depres- 
sion in almost every branch of commerce. 
The losses among shipping and in the 



various mercantile pursuits had been 
great, and consequently it had been 
with serious difficulty and exertion that 
they had been able to carry out their 
wishes of electing 20 more aged and 
distressed seamen of various grades out 
of a large number of candidates, and it 
would indeed be a source of deep regret 
and disappointment to the committee if 
they were compelled to reduce the num- 
ber to be elected for the want of funds. 
The .committee deeply deplored the 
falling off in the annual subscriptions— 
the only trustworthy source of .income 
—from £1,671 to £1,606; and also in 
the donations, from £2,964 to £1,837. 
In legacies the balance-sheet of 1875 
only showed £180, against £3,020 of 
1874. As to the donations, it might be 
attributed to the loss, by death, of a 
munificent anonymous yearly donor of 
£1,000, and the opposition that had 
lately been made against voting chari- 
ties. The committee referred with 
pleasure to the notice the Queen had 
taken of the institution bv contributing 
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tWO to its funds. They also alluded to 
the fact that her Royal and Imperial 
Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh 
lad become the patroness and subscribed 
bo its resources, thus testifying her 
interest in a charity of which her Royal 
husband is the patron. 

Mr. John Kemp-Welch, in moving 
the adoption of the report, submitted 
that the institution was one which de- 
manded puWio support and sympathy, 
seeing that it afforded a shelter for 240 
or 250 men who had spent the best part 
of their lives in the service of their 
country, and « comfortable home for the 
remainder of their days. He could not 
conceive it at all likely that this great 
country would allow so humane an 
institution to languish for want of ade- 
quate means, and he trusted that all 
present would influence their friends 
tad acquaintances to become subscribers, 
and so enlarge the sphere of its bene- 
ftoent operation. The claims of the 
Society on public support was also 
urged by, among others, the Lord 
Hayor, who stated that £6,000 a year 
was required to keep the Society going, 
and he commended it to the public con- 
sideration and generosity. 



Widows' awd Orphan^ Emigration 
Aid.— Mp. H. T. Miller, for many years 
an honorary agent ab Hull, and travel- 
ing secretary of the Shipwreoked 
Mariners' Society, and for eleven years 
minister of the South Bethel, Liverpool, 
and afterwards the first secretary of the 
Liverpool Seamen's Orphanage, which 
has now 450 children under, its care, 
sailed for Canada on the 24th May, in 
the steamer Texas, of the Dominion 
foe. Mr. Miller took with him several 
widows and their children, and he goes 
to found a home in Canada, as the out- 
°ome of his former work. More than 
seventy souls have already been sent out 
ty the "Widows' and Orphans' Emi- 
&ttrtionAi^V , 

TEH OBUtSB OF TBS ' CHALLENGE*. ' — 

" Peace hath bet victories no lees re- 



nowned than war." England has won 
many victories on the sea ; but we doubt 
if she has ever won more substantial 
triumphs not only on the ocean, but 
over the ocean, than during the patient 
and quiet research carried on in the last 
three years and a half by the scientific 
staff of the vessel which has just 
returned from her cruise. The prin* 
eipal object of the voyage of H.M.S. 
'Challenger' was to wrest from the 
ocean the secrets of its unseen depths; 
but every branch of scientific knowledge 
was represented on board, and she has 
returned laden with scientific spoils. 
At least two hundred packages of speci- 
mens in mineralogy, botany, and geo- 
logy have been brought home* in her, 
to say nothing of the larger number 
which had been forwarded from some of 
the various ports where she -touched. 
In welcoming the < Challenger' to Eng- 
land after her deeply interesting and 
important voyage, our thoughts are 
irresistibly drawn, perhaps by the fact 
of the services of her first commander 
having been transferred to it, to the ex- 
pedition which left our shores on the 
29th May last year for a more adven- 
turous voyage, and has disappeared, we 
trust only for a season, in the darkness 
and the silence of the Northern seas. 
May we ere long welcome back the 
former commander of the ( Challenger,' 
as we now welcome his companions, 
laden with the spoils of the victories of 
peace and of patient endurance. 

The ( Challenger ' left Portsmouth for 
her long cruise on December 21st, 1872. 
Her voyage is naturally divided into 
four sections', the termination of these 
being respectively the Cape of Good 
Hope, Hongkong, Valparaiso, and 
Portsmouth. She did not, however, go 
straight from one of these points to 
another, but her course was devious, 
and sometimes the same or a similar 
track was traversed more than once. 
The North and South Atlantic Oceans 
were crossed four times. The course to 
the Cape of Good Hope was conse- 
quently an irregular gigaag. From 
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GHbrafaLr 'the vessel proceeded by Ma- 
deira and the Canary Islands to St. 
Thomas's in the Virgin Islands. The 
deepest parts of the ooean in this sec- 
tion were found to he two troughs, one 
extending along the eastern and the 
other along the western side of the At- 
lantic. Each was about three thousand 
fathoms m depth. They were separated 
by 'a central plateau a thousand miles 
wide; where the depth was only two 
thousand fathoms. Animal life was 
found at nearly all these depths, and 
several good ' specimens were obtained 
from these Teeesses. It was discovered 
■that some of the Crustacea allied to the 
-lobster species were entirely destitute of 
the organs of sight, eyes being useless 
In those remote depths, which the light 
ifrom^hemm'was unable to penetrate. 
Another rub was taken access the At- 
-lantio in' the. opposite direction., from the 
^Bermudasto Madeira ; andin returning 
another section was traversed, extending 
Nearly along the Equator from near 
'Cape i Falmas, .in Africa, to Cape San 
Jtoq>ae, in J3raz£L, touching at St. Paul's 
'Rocks, bare and desolate* pinnacles jut- 
ting*<nit of mid-ocean, and the islands 
of Fernando Noronha. . From Bahia 
the voyage was continued across the 
Southern Atlantic by Tristan d'Acunha 
to the Oape of Good Hope,- which was 
reached on October 28, 1875, ten months 
after leaving England, A deeper 
trough appears to run along the African 
side of the Atlantic than .-there is on the 
'American side, there being only 150 
•miles from the Cape a cold stream run- 
ningiat the depth of more than two 
thousand fathoms. 

i After a stay of nearly two months at 

the Cape, the voyagers began the second 

'Section of their cruise. Touching at 

<?rmee Edward and .Marion Islands 

.{which were found to-be really eighteen 

"miles eastward of the position, they 

occupy on the map), .at the Crozet 

Islanfts^-siibse^uently the scene ,-of the 

-sad -wreck of th© Strathmorer~and at 

Kerguelaar, where they spent a month, 

iwndJieoidod the position fQr.the Qfege*- 



vatory afterwards, used for viewing the 
Transit of Venus, they sailed into the 
Antarotic seas. The most southern limit 
reached was lat. 66°40S.,loug,78°22E„ 
being exactly fourteen hundred mila 
from the South Pole. At one time tb 
ship was in imminent peril. Surrounded 
by icebergs which could not be seen on 
aooount of the blinding fall of snow, 
but against which they heard the dash* 
ing of the surf, struggling. against » 
severe gale of wind, at one time caught 
by an eddy that • dragged .her against 
a berg which struck hex,, carrynj 
away her Jibboora*/&e x ;wrafl in the gn* 
«st jeopardy. . The intrepid exploit 
-proceeded as far south as it was on- 
sidered prudent to take a vessel unpft- 
paredio? arctic voyaging, and.then, wilt 
afineisouth^westerly bseeza».they shaped 
.their, course northward., and reached 
Melbourne- on March 7. Thence they 
•made •their way, by Wellington, to 
Friendly Idland8,.oiiir reoent> aoquisitioii 
• the Fiji Islands, though Ton* 
Straits, by Banda and Axnbopb 
through the Eastern Archipelago, to 
. Manila and Hong Kong. , 

The third section. of the voyage wu 
occupied by a thorough examination of 
the Pacific Ocean. Retracing thai* 
.steps* the explorers went back by the 
Philippine group and the. Malay Archi- 
pelago > to the north coast of New 
Guinea. Thence they went to lofr 
hama, in Japan. ' On this part of their 
. voyage, not very far,; from, the Ladion* 
Islands, in lat. 11° 24 N. and long- 
143° 16 E.,. the' deepest sounding *J» 
obtained; The depth' there was ±fi 
fathoms, or '26*860 feet, being great* 
than the height of the loftiest moun- 
tains, with the exception of some peak 
of the Himalayas. After an examis* 
•tion of the Japanese inland sea, wti& 
scarcely repaid them, they sailed aero* 
the Pacific by the Sandwich and Society 
Islands to Valparaiso. On their pas- 
sage, after crossing the meridian of 
180 deg., they gained a day, having, J 5 
one of the jparfcy .happily . describes & 
.fte.priyi^^,,^ .^jgundays in m 
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Week. They readied Valparaiso on 
November 10, 1876. 

The last section of the .voyage was 
commenced ona. December 11. Passing 
down the west coast ol Sooth. America 
in a mgzag course, the. 800 miles to the 
Gulf of Penas became 2,000, The first 
twenty days of this* year they ware an* 
gaged in exploring the narrow inlets 
and channel* wbioh separate Terra del 
Fuego from .the mainland, .and they 
-were ooocrf>i)ad< by continuous dredging, 
80undmg;ajid other scientific pursuits. 
The voyagera then found ■ themselves 
again ' in the familiar Atlantic, and 
crossed' it otto* more in a different direc- 
tion. ' After 8 short stay at Fort Stan- 
ley in the Falkland Islands, they went 
to Monte Video, and thence . crossing 
their former track, when, they completed 
their vojrage round the world, they 
reached the uninviting rock- Ascension, 
from this solitary isle they had an un- 
pleasant run through the calm seas 
which prevail on the Equator .to < the 
0»pe Verde Islands, thence a passage of 
lw* than a month brought them back to 
Portsmouth on . the Queen's birthday, 
" thus completing one of the most impor- 
tant scientific voyages ever undertaken." 
Even in this age of steam and rapid 
progression, this expedition, proceeding 
with scientific care and accuracy, was 
nearly as long in accomplishing its ob- 
ject as Lord Anson was .hi his celebrated 
voyage round the world more than a 
century and a quarter ago; but how 
much more of the ocean was traversed, 
and how immensely greater will be the 
results ! From time to time papers • re- 
cording some of these results have ap- 
peared in Good Words from the pen of 
Professor Wyvflle Thompson, the head 
of the scientific staff ; and we shall look 
forward with pleasurable anticipation 
to the fuller account which we may ere 
long expect of. this interesting scientific 
voyage of the « Challenger,— Record, 
May gist* .* 

Iwastop IiifeJ at Sha*— The schooner 
'Marie 1 Louisa,' of Aberdeen, recently 



, arrived in t^e Tyne* from Garracha. Mr. 
Murray, the master, reports, on Iriday, 
the 14th of April, .at 3.30 p.m., while in 
lat. 36° 5Q.N., long. 3° 30 W.,ihe sighted 
barque, with, all sail set, in a strange 
position, . He steamed alongside, but 
could see no appearance of anyone on 
board. He then stopped the engines 
and put out a boat, sending the chief 
mate and four of the crew to board her, 
.which they did. On rvjturiuiig they 
reported her to be the ' Charitas, 7 of ifar- 
seilles, which had been scuttled, having 
6ft. of water in her hold. She had a 
general cargo of merchandise. Captain 
Murray then, sent the boat, with ten 
hands, including the mate, to take in 
the sails, and at the same time to pump 
the water out of the ship. He steamed 
alongside again, and inquired of the 
mate what water remained in the ship, 
when he reported 5ft. He then gave 
orders to send three hands on board ' the 
steamer, leaving the piate and six men 
on board the barque. The barque, was 
then taken in tow, and they propeeded 
on their way till about midnight, when 
the mate signalled that the water was 
rising in the barque. Instructions were 
given that if the vessel was dangerous, 
those on board should leave her and 
come to the steamer. The mate, how- 
ever, replied that it was all right. 
About a quarter of an hour afterwards 
the barque suddenly disappeared, The 
captain immediately stopped the engines, 
and sent boats to the assistance of those 
who had been put on board. It was 
then found that the barque had found- 
ered, carrying with her those on board. 
He was only able tq save the carpenter, 
Alexander Strachan., The steamer con- 
tinued,' to search about until daylight, 
but was unable to see any of the other 
men. 

A $Taval Heeo of the Grand Old 
Days. — On Monday last, the 27th pf 
March, at the great age of* . 102, at 94, 
Northumberland-street, Liverpool, died 
Mr. John Oliver, Master Mariner, one 
, of,, the heroes of the Nile, Copenhagen, 
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and Trafalgar, who had been Captain 
Hardy's coxswain. The announcement 
of the close of the prolonged career of 
this fine old survivor of the great Nelson 
era of the Royal Navy, which has ap- 
peared in the obituary column of the 
Times, concludes thus: "Kind friends 
are requested to accept this intimation." 
"We readily believe that John Oliver, of 
the Nile and Trafalgar, lived amidst an 
attached circle of "kind friends'* who 
knew and appreciated his value; and 
we feel assured that by every One of 
those "kind friends," who have sur- 
vived the veteran "Master Mariner," 
his death will be regarded with sorrow- 
ing sympathy. 

Cutting a Telegbaph Cable. — A 
Cape Breton paper makes the following 
statement relating to the cutting of the 
Direct Cable : " The anchor of a fishing 
vessel fouled the line, and received two 
turns of it around the flukes, the alter- 
native being to cut the cable, slip the 
vessel's cable, or have her delayed in- . 
definitely. The first plan was adopted, 
because the captain had no information 
that he would be remunerated for the 
loss of his anchor. One of the crew of 
the vessel gave the above information." 



Royal Naval Stsameh.— A ParHf 
mentary return shows that on the 1st of 
April last the number of seamen and 
boys authorised for Her Majesty's ship 
in Commission was — Blue-jackets (pun 
seamen), 14,083 ; artificers, stokers, and 
others, 9,770 ; boys (including 3,000 for 
training), 5,763. The number of long- 
service pensioners on the 1st of April 
was] 0,692, of which 4,063 were under 
50, and 5,629 over 50; the number of 
disability pensioners on that day, 3,567; 
making 13,259. The number of merchant 
seamen in the Royal Naval Reserve cb 
the same day was 17,149, consisting tf 
12,111 petty officers; &o. of the merchafi 
service, and 4,738 ordinary seamen of 
the merchant service, fishermen, barge- 
men, &c. ■ ■ 

Sailors' Home of Rest.— A benevo- 
lent gentleman in' Calcutta has fitted 
up in that city a comfortable and 
inviting "house of rest" for Bailors, 
with a spacious and airy reading-room 
and a refreshment-room, where tea, 
coffee, lemonade, and soda-water an 
sold. The whole is "as brilliantly 
lighted up as any gin-palace in Lon- 
don." There is also a room for Bible- 
classes and prayer-meetings, where the 
attendance is voluntary. 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES* MEETINGS, SERMONS, &e. 

• » 

For the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society. 



Bebwick-ttpon-Twebd.— Part 

Proceeds of Fortnightly 

Entertainments 2 2 

Bowling Bat, N. B. — Pro- 
ceeds of Box in Custom 

House 1 5 3 

BsiaHTLiNGflEA. — Sermon in 

St. James' Chapel, per Rev. 

"W. W. Godden, Vicar 

(Elmstead) 4 11 6 

Dublin. — Dublin Port and 

Docks Board 25 

Exning, near Newmarket. — 

Easter Offerings, per Rev. 

Erskine Keale : 2 10 



Hamblb.— Cong. Collection 
inHamble Church) by Rev. 
J. H* ' Cancellor (Life 
Member) 9 9 ° 

Hastings. — Collected from 
his Schoolfellows byMaster 

E. Y. M. Rae 12 1 

Ipswich. — Part proceeds of ' 
F&te of Odd Fellows and 
Foresters, per Mr. "W. B. 
Jeffries <Life Gov.) ..:... 5 
Hull,— On April 6th, a public meet- 
ing was held at the Sailors' Institute. 
Waterhouse-laife, for the purpose of d* 
vanoing the objected the Sodety. V 7 * 
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T. Stratten, who occupied the chair, 
adverted to the beneficent objects sought 
to be obtained by the Society, and alluded 
with pleasure to the fact that it offered 
rewards to sailors for acts of bravery. 
Thousands upon thousands of acts of 
bravery and gallantry occurred at sea, 
many of which were performed without 
the slightest recognition, and certainly 
none of them were performed with a 
view of obtaining recognition. (Hear, 
hear.) It wad a pleasant thing to know 
that when sailors had performed dis- 
tinguished acts of bravery, had saved 
life by exposing themselves to danger, 
and possibly death, that the Society re- 
cognized their gallant services by giving 
the heroes some little token expressing 
well-deserved approval Altogether he 
was very glad that that was one of the 
objects of the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society. 

The next object of the' Society was 
to care for the aged sailors, after 
their stormy life at sea had been passed ; 
and another good object which the 
Society sought to accomplish was 
the relief of widows in case of death 
of their husbands. There was a large 
number of subscribing members in 
Hull, numbering about 1,600, but unfor- 
tunately there was only a small number 
of honorary contributors — in fact eighty 
would include all. He hoped that num- 
ber would be increased, so that they 
should be able to do their duty in Hull 
more nobly than they had hitherto done. 
During the past year £453 had actually 
been disbursed by the Hull Auxiliary of 
the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society alone. 
Captain Ivey, the visiting secretary 
to sailors, next addressed the meet- 
ing, and described briefly the origin 
of the Society and its progress since its 
commencement. He was very thank- 
ful to learn that the majority, or at 
*ny rate a large portion, of the sea- 
faring population of Hull were members 
of their Society. (Hear, hear.) They 
had something like 370,000 men in the 
country gaining their livelihood afloat, 
but out of 370,000 only a little over 48,000 



were members of the Shipwrecked Mari- 
ners 7 Society, which was established 
expressly for the seafaring population 
of the kingdom. In Hull, however, he 
was pleased to say that 1,600 seamen 
were members of the, society. Other 
addresses having been given, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

Kibkwall, Orkneys. — Col- 
lected by Captains Jas. 
Smith and Thomas Wands 25 

Collected at Shapinshay, 
by Mr. J. Reid 4 2 9 

Collected at Westray, by 
Capt. Jas. Pottinger, S. 
'Oroadia' 12 7 2 

A Sermon in IT. I*. 
Church, Kirkwall, by Rev. 
W. Caskey (Life Mem.) . . 5 17 
London. — Sermon in St. 
Michael's, Wood-street, by 
Rev. Robt. WhelerBush, 
M.A., Rector (Life Gov.), 
before' the Lord Mayor, 
Sheriffs, and Court of Com- 
mon Council 35 17 9 

Sermon in St. Clements', 
Eastcheap, by Rev. W. J. 
Hall 1 12 7 

Also the following Con- 
tributions of £20 and up- 
wards: — 

Thomas Bradberry, Esq. 20 

Lady Bourdhier 20 

The following Legacies hare been 
announced or received :— - 

Miss Elizabeth Cameron, 
of Edinburgh 250 

Commander Edwd Bold, 
R.N.,ofHove >.. 100 

The Rev. P. F. Houy, of 
Ryder-street, St. James' . . 500 
Lynn. — Proceeds of Amateur 

Performance at the Theatre 7 3 7 
Nobth Shields. — Sermon in 
Primitive Methodist Cha- 
pel, per Rev. J. Hallam 4 5 

Ravenqlass and Gosforth. 
— Offertory Collection in 
Gosf orth Church, per Rev. 
Jas. Albert Cheese 2 14 6 
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COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SERMONS, fctfC. 



•Sfblunq Bees, — A number of these 
popular entertainment* have been held, 
the proceeds being devoted to the Ship- 
wrecked Mariners' Society, whose ob- 
jects were on each occasion explained 
by tl*e visiting Secretary, William 
lip veil, Esq., under whose superinten- 
dence the meetings were held. At all the 
Spelling Bees the Rev. Dr. Cave (Fins- 
bury College) most kindly and efficiently 
rendered his gratuitous services as In- 
terrogator. 
Collection after Spelling Bee 

at the Town HaH, Redhill,' 

March 17th, the Rev. H. 
, Brass, .M. A., in the chair, 

supported by the Worship- 
ful the Mayor of Reigate, 

including" a donation of £5 

from the ohairman 22 11 

Collection after Spelling 

Bee at St. Mark's Lecture 

Room, Reigate, March 28, 

the Rev. A. Cazenove, 

M.A., in the chair 13 1 1J 

Collection after Spelling 

Bee at Oamberwell Hall, 

March 31, W. F. Morgan, 

Esq. ( London School 
* BoarA), in thechair ...... 5 12 6 

Collection after Spelling 

Bee at the College Memo- 
rial Schools, Peckham, • 

A^ril 13,. Richard Strong, 

Esq.,' J.P., in the chair .; 4 8 6 

i Collection after Spelling 
Bee at the: Horns' As- 
sembly Rooms, Kenning- 

*■ ton, April 28, LordWilliam 
Pitt Lennox in the chair. . 10 18 

1 'Cdll&ction after. Spelling 
Bee at the Public Hall, 

° Croydon, May 2nd, . W. 
Grantham, Esq.; M.P., in 

; tBe chair, including a dona- 
tion of £5 from Stephenson 
Clarke, Esq. .,». 19 0. 

o Collection after .Spelling , 
Bee at the Bow and Brom- . 
ley Institute, May .10, the r 
Rev. J. V?. Atkinson in 

(i tjw ©hair. 1 7 12 4f 



Collection after Elocution 
Bee at the Lecture Hall, 
Walworth, May 11, Wil- 
liam Lovell, Esq., in the 
chair 4 4 4j 

Collection after Lecture 
on Rome, illustrated with 
Dissolving Views, by Geo. • 
Samuel Measom, Esq., of 
St. Margaret's, Twicken- 
ham, April 18, Capt. Sir 
George Biddlecombe, R.N. , 
C.B., in the chair 1 6 6 

Collection after Readings 
by E. P. Youell, Esq., Aid., 
J.P. of Great Yarmouth, 
at the Green Coat Schools, 
Oamberwell, April 25, 
Richard Strong, Esq., J.P. , 
in the chair 7 4 11 

Collection after Lecture 
at the Lecture Hall, Wal- 
worth, May 2, by J. S. 
Noldwritt, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
F.R. Hist. Soc, Subject : 
44 The North American In- 
dians/'Jwith living figures : 
Capt. Parker Snow in the 
chair , . . . . 3 14 11 

Proceeds of Grand Even- 
ing Concert, May 16, at 
Oamberwell Hall, under 
the direction of Henry 
Gadsby, Esq., including a 
donation of £10 10s. from 
Robert Alexander Gray, 
Esq., J.P., D.L. 19 14 * 

Collection at Public Meet- 
ing, at the Assembly 
Rooms,Gravdsend, May 31, 
the Worshipful the Mayor 
(W. Lake, Esq.) in the 
chair 3 16 $i 

STiPflKEY. — Sermon at Wells 
Church, per Rev. J. Gra- 
ham (Curate) 2 16 1 

W. S. Make. — Sermon in 
Trinity Church, per Rev. 
J» B. Barilett (Life Go- 
pernor) 11 
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REWAEDS FOR SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 



Thh following are the rewards granted 
by the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society 
during the past quarter, viz. April 7, 
Capt. Vincent Budd in the Chair : — 

A letter was read from Henry Ellis, 
Esq. (Master Attendant), at Singapore, 
enclosing a letter from Capt. Everill, 
master of the British steamer * Minister 
Van Staat Rochussen,' of Singapore, 
which was wrecked on the Island of 
Banca, in the Java Sea, on the 15th 
January last, and making application 
for a reward for three native seamen, 
named Ahmat Abboo (quarter-master), 
Hassan (Cassat), and Mahmat (Lascar), 
who by their courageous conduct rescued 
eight of their shipmates from drowning. 
If appears these men were in the gig 



which went off to the assistance of the 
lifeboat the next morning, although the 
bow of the gig was split right down, 
and a jacket lashed on the outside alone 
kept her from sinking ; also tha't out of 
twenty-one hands who landed, they 
were the only ones who would go off 
again, audit was only after six attempts 
that the boat got through the surf 
which was very heavy. 
- It was proposed by Vice- Admiral Sir 
Claude Buckle, KLC.B., seconded by 
Capt. Steele, and carried unanimously, ' 
that the silver medal be presented to 
each of the above-named native sailors 
for their heroic exertions on the above 
occasions. 



REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS: 



Thx following are the rewards granted 
by the Koyal National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion during the past quarter, vie. : — 
April 6th. — Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the ohair. The gold 
medal was voted to Major J. Elyard, 
2nd Royal Surrey Militia, in acknow- 
ledgment of a series of gallant and de- 
termined deeds, extending over a period 
of eight years, in the Broadstairs Life- 
boat, which had resulted in the saving 
of forty-nine lives from different ship- 
wrecks, very often under the most trying ' 
and perilous circumstances, and after 1 
enduring great exposure and privation. 
As an illustration, his last service in the 
lifeboat may. be cited, when the boat, 
during the very severe gale of the 12th 
March, took the distressed schooner 
' Lyon,' of Qoole* and her crew of four 
n^n, safely into Dover harbour. On that 
oooaaion Major Elyard and the lifeboat 
n»*n were exposed all night in the 



Downs in (he open lifeboat, and were 
for twenty-three hours without provi- 
sions ; £2 extra reward to each man of 
the lifeboat crew was also (panted by 
the Institution in this case. Again, it 
may be mentioned to the credit of Major 
Elyard and his brave companions, that 
on the 7 th December last, as soon as 
they received tEdmgs of the wreck of the 
steamer * Deutschland ' on the Shi^waen 
Sands, off the Essex coast, tney pro- 
ceeded there in the lifeboat, a distance 
of forty miles to and fro, 
. RewardB amounting to £313 was also 
granted to the orewB of different life- 
boats for services rendered during the 
severe storms at the past month. The 
New Brighton lifeboat saved three of the 
crew of the schooner ' Iona, 1 of Belfast, 
wrecked on Formby Spit' during* a 
W.N.W. wind and very heavy sea;' The 
Thurso lifeboat saved the crew 6* eleven ' 
men from the distressed 'barque 1 * Writer 
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REWARDS FOB SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS* 



Hall,' of Sunderland. The sea was so 
heavy that the boat could not then re- 
turn to its station, but had to make for 
Murkle, on the other side of the bay, 
with tfie shipwrecked men, who were all 
safely landed. The Wexford No. 1 life- 
boat rescued the crew of six men from 
the rigging of the sloop ' William,' of 
Wexford, which had sunk on the bar of 
that port. The Dover lifeboat assisted 
the fishing boat ' jEdith/ of Lowestoft, 
and her crew of ten mem into Dover 
harbour, after that vessel had gone on 
the Mole Books in an easterly gale and 
heavy, sea. The Poole lifeboat saved, 
under perilous circumstances, one of the . 
crew of the ketch , ' William Pitt/ of 
that port, which had stranded near 
Bournemouth Pier in a very heavy sea. 
The Bamsga,te lifeboat saved the crews, 
numbering fourteen men, from the 
schooner 'Resolute,' of Peterhead, and 
the brig ' A.E.M.,' of Nantes, stranded 
on the Goodwin Sands. The Grooms- 
port lifeboat rendered assistance to the 
distressed brig * Linwood,' of Maryport. 
The Arklow lifeboat landed two men 
from the stranded ship ' County of Ayr,' 
of Glasgow; and the Staithes, Lyn- 
moujjh, Dfraopmbe, Caisfcer, Anstruther, 
and Withernsea lifeboats were respec- 
tively the means of saying the following 
shipwrecked crews;— The 'Bebside/ 
of Newcastle, eighteen* lives saved.; 
schooner ' jLizzie Morton/ of St* Xvea, 
vessel, and five men; schooner 'Kellin,' 
of Greenock, five ; schooner 'Anna/ of 
Bendsbur£, four ; and. smack * Victory,' 
of, Hull, f^re. . 

..The thanks of the Institution in- 
scribed on vellum and £3 were voted to 
Mr. Edward Carr, chief officer of Her 
Majesty> coastguard at Cushendall, 
county Antrfrn,. and £8 to his boat's 
cr#w of four men, for putting, off to the 
wrecked sloop ?3ally/ of Irvine, and 
saving at much .risk her crew of three 
men, . . • • <■ 

.The, thanka inscribed. on ivellum and. 
£3 rcrere also given to Mr. L. Walters, 
master of. the. steamer 'Michael Kelly-/ 
of Jtandalk*. and. £4 to bis oraw of four 



men, for saving five men from the brig. 
antine ' William Nelson/ of that port, 
which drove ashore on Dundalk Bar 
during a gale of wind from the E.S.E. 

May 4th. — His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland in the chair. He- 
wards amounting to £190 were granted 
to the crews of different lifeboats of the 
Society for services rendered during the 
storms of the past month. The New 
Roinney lifeboat had saved five of the 
crew of the Dutch schooner 'Tohina' 
from an inevitable death ; the vessel had 
sunk on the Roar Bank in a very rough 
sea, and the men were taken from the 
rigging into the lifeboat, two of the 
crew having previously perished in an 
attempt to save themselves by means of 
the ship's boat. The Moelfre lifeboat 
had assisted to save the distressed 
schooner 'John/ of Runcorn, and her 
crew of three men. The Buckie lifeboat 
had safely landed the crew of five men 
from the schooner * Elizabeth,' of Lla- 
nelly, which was in a helpless condition, 
with the sea washing over her. The 
Lytham lifeboat went off in tow of the 
steamer 'Champion' to the schooner 
* Wyre,' of Fleetwood, stranded on the 
Horse Bank, and after passing through 
a very heavy broken sea she was instru- 
mental in accomplishing the rescue of 
the vessel's crew of two men. The 
Ramsgate >jHjarhour steamer and life- 
boat, which are under the management 
of the Board of Trade, had helped to 
save the iron barque 'Atlantic/ of Swan- 
sea, which had gone ashore on the Long 
Bank. The Hunstanton lifeboat had 
rescued two of the crew of the schooner 
' Alabama/ of Goole, from the rigging 
of that vessel— two other men having 
unfortunately perished before the arrival 
of the boat. The Staithes andMontroee 
lifeboats had rendered important service 
to fishing-boats which had been over- 
taken by sudden gales and could hardly 
have made the land in: safety in the 
absenoe of . the lifeboats. The Shering- 
ham lifeboat <had assisted to save the 
distressed schooner f Wells/ of Goole, 
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and the five persons on.* board that 
vessel. The Skegness lifeboat had saved 
two of the crew of the disabled ketch 
' Elizabeth,! of Goole. The Gaister life- 
boat had landed from the Guernsey brig 
'Isabel' the anew of eight men of the 
Swedish schooner ' Charles,' which had 
been, wrecked on the rlafeborough Sands. 
The Boulmer lifeboat was launched at 
night amongst the rocks at .low tide 
during a fierce gale, at much risk, and 
was enabled to save the crew of four 
menfromthe steam wherry ' BavingtonV 
of Newcastle, which had sunk on Boul- 
mer North Steel Rocks. 

The silver medal, with thanks in- 
cribed on vellum, and £3 each, were 
voted to Michael Shanahan and Dennis 
Harrington, of Bere .Island,' county 
Cork, in acknowledgment of their gal- 
lant and determined conduct in: descend- 
ing, at much risk of life, a precipitous 
cliff, between 200 and 300 feet high, and 
rescuing four of the erew of the brigan- 
tine * Joseph Howe/ of London, which 
was wrecked on Bere Island" during 
*°gSy and blowing weather on the 18th 
February last. 

Payments amounting ,to £1,430 were 
also made on some of the lifeboat 
establishments'. 

June l.^-The. Duke of Northunv 
herland in the chair. The silver medal 
of the society, .its* thanks inscribed 
oil vellum, and £1 10s. were votetf 
to Mr. Richard , Billett, chief boat* 
aian of Her Jffajesty's coastguard 
at Lydd, Dangeness, . and, coxswain 
of the lifeboat of that place, for 
his brave and persevering services in 
assisting to saye seventeen persons from 
the barque ' Ilmatar,' of, Finland,! which 
w as .wrecked »ffN*o..'l Battery, Dtmge- 
ness, during a gale of wind and in a 
very heavy sea on the 18th May. Thfc 
signals 6f distress shown friin i£ie. 
stranded ship, were first seen at .ihreij 
o clock in the morning^ and at onee every 
m &n within two miles assembled, bait 
*hey.only numbered "ten altogether — no€ 
nearly sufficient to man' the 'Kfeboat— a 



number- of the coastguard mpn] 'bejng 
away on their summer cruise. Accord- 
ingly the coastguard galley was got out 
and manned, by foe <ef the men, ?who put 
on the cork Hf ebelti of the Institution. 
At the first launch a sea broke on board 
and capsized the boat, throwing it right 
over the men. They, however* Trained 
the shore, again launched) .and that 
r time, with the assistance o£ .ihe hauling- 
off 1 line of the lifeboat, they ^ere more 
successful, and ultimately reached the 
wreck. Even while alongn.de the vesscr 
one flftan was washed out of the boat ; 
he was, however, rescued with great 
difficulty. The master and his wife 
were then taken from the stern of the 
ship, and the boat safely returned to the 
shore. Afterwards, more men being 
procurable, the lifeboat was- launched, 
and saved the remaining fifteen personji 
from the wreck. , 

The Whitby lifeboats had lately done 
good service in saving the crews of four 
fishing-oobles which were in imminent 
peril, they' having been • overtaken by 
a violent gale and heavy sea. The Ber- 
wick-on -Tweed lifeboat had also gone 
out on a recent occasion to the assistance 
of fishing-boats which were in danger 
through a strong wind from the east, 
which brought up a heavy sea. Several 
of the fishing crews were obliged to 
leave their lines at sea in consequence 
of the gale, and the sea* which oecap 
sionally broke over the boats almost 
swamped them. ■ 

The Bilver medal of the Institution, 
and its thanks inscribed on vellum, were 
also voted to Mr. Robert J. Bartholomew, 
of Rothesay, N.B,, for his gallant and 
determined conduct in putting off in a 
small boat, with three other men; from 
the steamer ' Argyll,' of that place, and 
saving One of the crew of the Russian 
barque* Tovernus,' which ha£ Bunk on 
jSfcelmorlie Bank in the river Clydej in p 
gale of wind .and heavy sea, on the 23rd 
December last. Payments amounting 
to £2,283 were also made on some of 
the 254 lifeboat establishments of thfe 
Society. ; ' f 
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RELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &o. 

Leave thy fatherless children. I will preserve them alive ; and let 

THY WIDOW8 TRU8T IN ME."— JEREMIAH XLIX. 11. 



Statement of Relief afforded by the " Shipwrecked Mariners' Society" to Fishermen 
and Mariner*, to assist to restore their Boats or Clothes, and to the Widows, Orphans, 
and Aged Parents of the Drowned, Sfc. between the 1st March and 31st May, 1876. 

Non.— In the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Royal Navy, Transport, 
or Merchant Servioej MM master mariner; A apprenttoe ; F fisherman: PB pilot and boat- 
man: W widow; O orphan; AP aged parent. The figures following signify the amount of 
relief, and Agency where it was given. 



£ s. d. 
23M,5MM,9W, 

130 178 10 9 London. 

2M, 2W, 6 0, 

1AP,3PB ... 86 19 

1W, 3 13 2 

IF 3 

IF 4 15 

1 M, 1. W, 1 O, 

1AP 30 16 

1 M, 2 W, 6 O ... 33 15 Arbroath. 

1W, 10 5 18 9 Banff. 

1J£M,2F 8 10 

1AP. 5 

12 F, 2PB ...... 21 1 

1W, 2 11 12 

2F 6 2 

1W 7 10 

IF 1 10 

1MM, 1W 10 10 



3 Aberdeen. 
6 Aberystwith. 
Aldebvrgh. 
Anstruther. 

AppUdore. 



Bangor {Walts) 
Barnstaple. 
OBarra. 
6 Barrow. 
6 Beer. 
Belfast. 
Benbecula. 
Bideford. 



2 M, 1 MM, IF. 7 17 6 BlaTceney. 
7M, 2 MM, 4W, 

2 62 

IF 1 

1M, 2 MM 10 

1MM 2 



12 SBlyth. 

10 Bosham. 

2 6 Boston. 

17 6 Bridgwater. 



1 W, 4 0, 1 AP . 25 Bridport. 
1 M, 1 W, 1 ... 7 17 6 BrightUngsea 



5 M, 1 MM, 3 W 48 2 

1M 2 12 

40 F 62 9 

1W, 3 16 12 

1 MM, 1 W, 2 0, 

2 AP 23 17 6 Cardigan. 



6 Bristol. 
6 Brixhwni. 
8 Buckie. 
6 Cardiff. 



3M, 1MM 8 

1W, 2 5 

1 W, 3 ..; 10 

1M 1 

2 13 

1 W,2 4 

1M, 1PB 5 

1M 1 

1 F 1 

12 PB 9 

1W 10 

3M, 2MM, 1W, 

10 24 



12 6 Carnarvon. 

12 6 Carrickfergus 

1 3 Cirencester. 

17 6 Colchester. 

10 Conway. 

17 6 Cork 

12 6 Cowes. 

12 6 CrouchB/iver. 
10 CuUen. 

13 2 Deal. 
Dover. 

12 6 Dundee. 



£ s. d. 

1M 115 ODunnet. 

1W,10 4 7 GEwmovth. 



1MM, 1PB 2 16 

1W,30 11 IB 

1M 3 15 

2 W, 6 0... ...... 25 1 

1 W, 1 AP 11 10 

1W,2 0; 7 2 

lW.i 6 10 



Falmouth. 
3 Faversham. 
Fetlar. 
3 Filey. 
Fishguard. 
6 Fleetwood. 
Fowey. 



4M 7 17 GFramOode. 



Garliestown. 
6 Glasgow. 

6 0oole. 

Grangemouth 

ZQravesend. 
6 Greenwich. 



1MM 3 

2M, 1W 8 19 

1M, 1MM,2W, 

8 32 17 

1M 5 

2W,3 0,3PB... 33 12 
4M, 2MM, 2AP 19 17 
12M,1MM,1W, 

4 0,2F 51 15 Grimsby. 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 W 14 . 5 Guernsey. 
14 M, 4 MM, 2 W, 

4 0, 1 AP 100 17 6 Hartlepool 

2M 

3 M, 1 MM, 1 F, 
12 M, 2 MM, 3 W, 

10 

5M, IF 

1MM ;.. 

1W 

2M 

1W. '. 



5 2 


6 Harwich. 


23 7 


SHiUswich. 


63 12 


6 Hull. 


15 2 


6 Ilfracombs, 


4 5 


Ipswich. 


8 10 


Irvine. 


4 15 


Jersey. 


8 16 


OKeiss. 



IF 3 15 KessingUnd. 

1W 7 Kirkcaldy. 

1 M, 2 W, 6 ... 34 Knottingley. 

2M, 1 W, lO... 19 7 GLeith. 

1 M, 1W,1 O, 

IF 10 17 Q Lerwick. 

1W 7 6 OLittlehampto* 

5M 9 2MM,11W, 

19 83 12 6 Liverpool 

2 M, 1MM, 9PB 17 10 Llanelly. 
1F,8W 10 19 Lossiemouth. 

3 W; 4 0, 1 AP. 18 16 8 Lowestoft. 
1M, 2MM, 2W29 7 6 Lynn. 

2W,70 29 1 lUaedug. 

2 MM, 1 % 1 O 24 7 6 McdcLon. 
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A a. 

SM, SAP 18 

2W, 12 25 6 

3 M, 1 MM, 3 W, 

4 40 7 

IF 1 16 

1M 6 

1 M, 1 MM, 2 W, 

7 0, 3 F ...... 41 13 

IF 1 10 

1MM 2 7 

4M, 1W, 2 0... 17 8 

1M 2 

1AP 5 

1 MM, 2 W, 3 12 3 

1 W, 5 19 2 

1 F 2 12 

2M, 4 MM 22 2 

16 M, 3 MM, 6 W, 

6 100 13 

1M, 1MM 6 2 

1 W 7 10 

IF 1 10 

1M, 2W, 20... 19 2 

1 W 10 15 

1M, 1MM, 2W, 

3 25 13 

3 M,3MM, 1W, 

6 0, 1PB 26 10 

2 W, 8 18 6 

7M, 1W, 2 0... 36 5 

1M 1 17 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 W 18 12 
1MM, 1W, 3 0. 18 7 

1 W 3 5 

1M, IF 7 10 

1MM, 1 W.v... 13 17 

1M 1 12 

2F 5 2 



d. 

Maryport. 

Mevagissey. 

6 Middlesboro' . 
MUbrook. 
Misttey. 

6 Montrose* 
Mossbank. 
6 Newburgh(A) 
6 Newcastle. 
Newhaven. 
Newlyn. 
9Newport(Mon) 
6Newport(Pem) 
6NewQuay(C) 
6 NewQuay(W) 

9 N. Shields. 
6 Orford. 
Padstow 
Parlcgate. 
6 Penzance. 
Perth. 

9 Peterhead, 

Plymouth. 

9 Polruan. 

Poole, 

6 PortDinorwic 

6 Portsmouth. 

6 Portsoy. 

Ramsgate. 

Reawick. 

6 R. H. Bay. 

6 Ryde. 

6 3t.Marg.Hope 



£ s. 

1W 10 

4M, 1 W, 2 0... 29 10 

2M 7 

IF 1 10 

2W,60 23 17 

1W, 5 15 15. 

2M, 1 W, 10... 717 
34 M, 2 MM, 12 

W,17O,7PB280 8 
1 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 

2 12 12 

2 M, 2 MM, 4 F 24 5 

1W, 5 13 10 

2M 4 15 

IF 4 17 

1 W, 6 0, 1 AP. 20 6 
17 M, 6 MM, 21 

W, 30 0, 1 AP, 

2PB ......299 5 

1 W 9 

2M 21 

1M 1 14 

1MM 5 2 

1M 2 12 

1 MM, 1 W, 3 F 17 15 

10 '. 10 18 

2AP 8 10 

IF 16 

1M 2 

3 M, 1 MM, 2 F. 18 6 

1MM, 1 W 13 10 

1M, 2 MM 8 5 

1 M, IF, 5W... 13 11 

1 W 8 15 

2 AP 9 10 

2M, 1 W 13 7 

4W,60 50 1 



d. 

Salcombe. 
Scarborough. 
Seaham. 
Selsey. 
6 Shoreham 
SUgo. 
6, Southampton 

6 S. Shields.. 

6 Southwold. 
Staithes. 
Stiffkey. 
Stockton. 
6 Stornaway. 
Stromness. 



Sunderland, 
Swansea. 
Teignmouth 
Thwso. 
6 Topsham. 
6 Torquay. 
Voe. 
9 Wainjleet. 
Warbworth. 
Wembury. 
Weymouth. 
Whithy. 
Whitehaven. 
Whitstable. 
Wick. 
Wbnterton. 
Wivenhoe. 
6 Woodbridge. 
3 Yarmouth. 



Summaby ofHelief ourino thb PAST Quartsr. — Widows, .163; Orphans, 263 ; 
Aged Parents, 21 ,* Master Mariners, 76 } Mariners and Apprentices, 2$$ ; Fisher- 
men, 92; Pilots and Boatmen, 41; Shipwrecked persons — Subscribers, 320, and 
Non-Snbscribers, 361 ; in all, 1,590 persons reliered, at an expense, inclusive of 
that in the auooeeding tables, of £3,928 9s. 6d.! 
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RELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS. 



• t 



There is sorrow on the sea."— Jeremiah xlix. 23. 



The Crews of the following Vessels, wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Secretary at the Central Office and Honorary Agents of 
the "Shipwrecked Mariners' Society," between the 1st March and 31st 
May, 1876. 



Vessel's Name. 



Auguste 

Ann 

Angharad 

* Aurora Australia ... 

Active 

Arriero 

Aurora 

Anna 

Annlngat 

Anna Cerend 

fAlabama 

Alert 

Alert 

Argo 

Allerstone 

Ann 

Bavington 

Brothers and Sisters.. 

British Queen 

Bedside 

BennedittiM 

Bothnia 

Camelford 

Columbine 

Charlotte 

Cairngorm 

County of Ayr .... 

City of Bangor 

Colombo 



Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 




£ *. 


d. 


Sunderland 


13 


6 


Do. 


6 





Carnarvon 


1 10 





Sunderland 


48 5 





Whitby 


1 5 





Liverpool 


6 12 





— 


1 10 





Rensburg 


1 15 





Whitehaven 


2 16 





Shevingen 
.Goole 


10 





1 3 


e 


Hull 


15 





Whitby 


12 





Do. 


8 19 





Blyth 


13 


6 


Weymouth 


1 12 





Newcastle 


10 





Nantes 


2 15 





Goole 


1 8 





Newcastle 


9 U 


7 


Genoa 


15 





London 


11 10 





Liverpool 


16 6 


6 


Newcastle 


23 10 





Wells 


3 5 





Sunderland 


1 





Glasgow 


1 2 


« 


— 


16 





Greenock 


1 






Vessel's Name. 



Caroline , 

Coonatto 

Caroline 

China , 

Duncan Dunbar . 

Dolphin i 

Dunraven , 

D'Antoni , 

Derby .'. 

D'Antonia 1 

Dunsany , 

Daniel Morris .... 

Daylight 

Daniel Rankin 

Elizabeth Turner 

Esmeralda , 

Elizabeth 

Elizabeth Moss....! 
EmmaL. Oulton ., 
Eliza Caroline ..... 

Elizabeth ! 

Ellen Owen 

Fassfern « 

First Borwin III. . 

Fair Maid 

Flying Spray 

Grecian Daughter 

tGlenaray ,...., 

Great Britain 



Port. 



Liverpool 

London 

S. Shields 

Do. 

Newcastle 

London 

Do. 

HuU 

. Do; 

Lisbon 

Newcastle 

Portmadoc 



Goole 
Plymouth 
Montrose 

Ardrossan 

Hun 

New Quay (W.) 

Swansea 

Leith 

Arbroath 

Fowey 

Ipswich 

Glasgow 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ s. 

2 13 

3 5 
2 2 
1 6 

1 12 

2 17 
10 10 

17 
2 
.0 10 
7 17 
15 
2 
10 
115 
16 
2 6 



16 
10 
15 

5 
2 



17 

18 

1 3 

18 

1 
3 2 
10 



<L 

6 









6 









6 





6 













6 









6 



6 

6 



* Wrkck at Tra-MOke.— The 'Aurora Austra- 
lia,' a fine barque, classed A 1 at Lloyd's, the pro- 
perty of Messrs. Kanken and Co., of Sunderland, 
was wrecked in Tramore Bay, Co. Waterford, in 
March last. She was on a round voyage, and, her 
captain having died in China, was taken in charge 
by the first mate, Meyer, who holds a captain's certi- 
ficate. She left Java 108 days previously, laden with , 
sugar, to call at Queenstown for orders, and her 
captain, the weather being very lazy, ran mncon- 
sciously inside Tramore Bay, the first sign of land 
he saw being breakers on both sides, about 8 o'clock 
a.m. He immediately tacked, and did all that 
could be done to bring his ship out of the bay, but 
without avail, the wind being dead against him, 
and the principal sail on which ne depended having 
been torn. In tacking, the ' Aurora' bumped on 
and over a bank, about half a mile from the Pollock 
rock, which nearly unseamed her timbers. After 
fighting for three hours, seeing that it was impossi- 
ble to save the ship, and that the condition of the 
crew was becoming dangerous, Captain Meyer 
essayed successfully to beach her near the Cove. 
The sea was so high that it was with the utmost 
risk and difficulty a boat, some 17 feet, was 
launched, into which the crew, thirteen in number, 
entered, after denuding themselves of nearly all 
their clothes, so as to be prepared for a swim in 
case of necessity. Indeed their powers were very 
nearly being tested, for when about a hundred 



yards from shore, a strong sea broke over and ail 
but swamped them. They landed at 11 o'clock, 
and after being supplied with food and clothing* 
were forwarded by the Hon. Agent to their homes, 
t On Tuesday evening, Feb. 39, there was a very 
heavy sea fog in the Channel; it came 00 soon after 
dusk, and continued the greater part of the night. 
A fine ahip.tiie'GlenerHy,' 6i6 tons, .bound from 
Adelaide, south Australia, laden with wool, floor, 
and bullion, went aBhore at Black Gang, Jste of 
Wight, and became a total wreckl The bales of 
wool and bags! of flour were floating up Che* Channel 
all the next day, which made plenty of work for the 
Ventnor boatmen to go after them'fend haul them 
ashore. The flour was very little damaged, only 
the outsides being slightly damp. The crew were 
saved except one poor sailor, who was brought 
ashore half dead, and he expired the following day. 
Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, 
some hundreds of people paid a visit to seethe 
wreck. The weather was not very heavy at the 
time the vessel struck, and it seems unaccountable 
that they could not have kept off the land, as they 
must have heard the fog-horn at St. Catherine's 
Point, which is within a mile of the place where 
the wreck lies. We have been further informed 
that the 'Glenaray' left Australia with fair wind 
on November 18th. Previous to 'the wreck 
she sighted the Lizard, but they did not know 
where they were. The man at the wh.ee! noticed 
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Vessel's Name. 



Gladstone 

Graig Gowan 

Harlingen 

Harriet 

Happy Return 

Henrietta 

Irma 

Isabella 

Juan 

Jane Black 

John 

Juliet 

Joseph Howe , 

Johfi Boyle .., 

John & Alice Brown.. 

John and Jane 

KUlin 

Kate and Elizabeth.. 

Lucy and Helen, 

Ltnthorpe 

Lizzie Morton 

Louisa 

Lion 

Lizzie Dalglish 

Mount Royal. «... 

Maria 

Maria 

Mary Ann 

Majestic 

Mount Clairy 

Margaret 

Mary 

Naomi 

Onward .,«...♦ 

Osprey 

Paragon 

Polar Star 



Port. 



Amount 
of relief. 

£ s. d. 



Harlingen 

Banff 

London 

Littlehampton 

Falmouth 

Barnstaple 

Dunkirk 

London 

Exeter 

Dundee 

London 

Llanelly 

London 

Cardiff 

Whitby 

Ooole 

Greenock 

Portsmouth 

Yarmouth 

London 

St. Ives' 



Ardrossan 

Liverpool 

Dundee 

Copenhagen 

St, Ives' 

Liverpool 

Banff - 

Sunderland 

Whitby 

Sunderland 

Maryport 

Leith 

N. Shields 



18 
5 



12 11 
4 2 
2 16 
2 10 







6 




3 6 





5 


6 


4 7 


6 


16 


6 


3 


O 


1 2 


6 


1 10 





10 4 


6 


3 10 





1 





7 12 





16 


6 


1 13 





5 13 





16 


6 


10 





15 


6 


1 





20 





}5 


6 


1 





6 





1 12 





1 





1 13 





3 15 


6 


2 10 





16 





2 9 


6 


2 





4 






Vessel's Name. 



Providence 

Peru 

Padsword 

Pelican 

Raven 

Resolute 

Rocket 

Rosamond 

Robert Adamson' . . 

Regalia 

Ruby 

St. Malo * 

Shark ,.; 

Strathclyde 

Sarah Jane 

St. Pierre 

Secret 

Stebonheath 

Sefton 

'Strathmore 

Surprise 

Solva , 

Salon 

St. Louis 

Turkeston 

Thomas and Kate 

Transit 

Tweed 

Thorney Close .... 

Victoria 

Vesta 

Vesper 

Vivid 

Walter Hall 

Winsome 

Wear 



Port. 



; Amount 
of relief. 



Grimsby 

S. Shields 

Chester 

Hastings 

Peterhead 

Sunderland 

Whitby 

Maldon 

Newcastle 

Dundee - 

London 

Poole 

Glasgow 

Faversham 

France 

Grimsby 

Sunderland 

Goole 

Dundee 

Maldon 

W.Hartlepool 

Do. 

Boston 

Jersey 

Scarboro' 

Sunderland 

Penzance 

Maldon 

Boston 
Sunderland 

Maldon 



£ s. d 


i. 


9 





24 18 





1 5 





6 





15 





4 16 





4 1 


9 


4 2 





6 19 





15 





1 10 





8 12 





1 18 


%* 


1 10 





2 11 





7 3 10 


1 15 





6 10 





2 11 





4 4 





15 





1 4 15 





4 16 





1 





12* 





2 12 


6 


18 





1 10 





4 12 





16 


6 


15 





1 10 


6 


1 2 





8 





16 6 


3 


1 14 






the surf, but thought it cmne from a paddle steamer. 
A sailor named Maenhenqn was drowned, notwith- 
standing the efforts made by the Cmstguard to 
restore animation. ; Fifteen were sated by a basket 
drawn from the ship to the shore by • rope. The 
crew that were below- hastened on deck with 
scarcely anything on. and the vessel being ripped 
up immediately by the iron masts, they were ex- 
posed for some hours to the intense cold and wet 
before they could be got up the cliff, which is 100 
feet high. * The mate had a narrow escape, and one 
seaman, who was struck by the rudder wheel, only 
just managed to get ashore, 

* It appears 1 that the • Strathmore,' an iron 
clipper of the Dundee Clipper Line, 1.472 tons, left 
Gravesend on the 19th of April, 1875, having a crew 
of 88 hands, all told, and carrying 60 passengers. 
Her voyage was not without incident, for before 
she reached the Equator her crew broached the 
cargo and got at the liquor. When crossing the 
Equator the usual ceremonies appear to have been 
observed, and some drunkenness prevailed. When 
in southern latitudes, and sailing under a gentle 
breeze, the weather was so thick as to prevent the 
taking of observations. The day before the ship- 
wreck there was a dense fog. The captain, who is 
admitted on all hands to (have been very careful, 
said, in conversation with a passenger two hoars 
before the ship struck, that he calculated that the 
ship was then 87 jniles from the Grozet Group and 
south of it. About a quarter to 4 on the 1st of 
July the ship struck, and settled very rapidly by 
the stern. Efforts were made to lower the boats, 
but, except in the case of one lifeboat, wholly with- 
out success. While attempts were being made to 
lower them, seas broke over the ship, and the un- 
fortunate people who were unable to take to the 
rigging lost their lives. In this way Miss Hender- 



son, the captain, and first mate were washed over- 
board. Mrs. Walker, who, not seeing her husband 
and child, refused to enter a host, met a like fate. 
Percy Joslen and his brother, who were m the 
.rigging, jumped for the lifeboat as she passed under 
them ; the brother was successful, but Percy was 
drowned. All but five of those in the rigging made 
their way down the masts to the deckhouse, and 
from there to the forecastle-head. Here they 
waited till day broke ; the second mate and a party 
then launched the gig from the deckhouse, while 
the third mate and three others put off in the dingy. 
After rowing abotfU some hours, the gig found a 
landing-place, to which she towed the lifeboat, 
which had escaped in an almost miraculous manner. 
Returning to the ship, she met the dingy, and 
directed her to the landing-place. On her return 
journey she brought away the five survivors from 
the rigging, leaving a large tarty on the forecastle- 
head. It was then too foggy to admit of her 
retnra, and so the night Was spent by those on the 
forecastle-head in hunger and extreme cold. Next 
morning while these were brought off, the other boats 
searched for wreckage, of which they recovered but 
little. That night the ship went down, and on the 
third night the boats were lost. Five of the unfor- 
tunate people died, but 44, including a Tady (Mrs. 
Wordsworth), remained on the desert island seven 
months' till the ' 21st of January, wheu they were 
rescued by the * Young Phoenix,' an American 
whaler. On the 26th she transferred 20 persons to 
the ship ' Sierra *f or en a,' Captain Lumley Ken- 
nedy, which landed them at Point de Galle on ihe 
24th of February. The second mate, who was one 
of those rescued from the dreary sojourn on the 
Crozet Islands, (states that a Bible was saved from 
the wreck, and a service was held every evening, 
and prayers offered for rescue. 
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PBAYEB. 

Do yon ask what is prayer ? It is the voice of the needy calling to Him who 
alone can relieve them. It is the cry of the sinful to Him who alone can pardon 
them. It is not eloquence, bnt earnestness. It is not fine words nor flowing 
periods, but it is a deep sense of our guilt urging ns to approach the Saviourto 
seek pardon, help, and salvation with strong crying ; it may be with tears and 
groanings which cannot be nttered. 

Did you ever hear a man that was starving beg for bread ? That was prayer. 
Did you ever witness the agonizing cry of the condemned criminal for mercy ? 
That was prayer. Did you ever hear or even behold the shipwrecked mariner 
looking wistfully to those on shore for rescue ? That was prayer. 

The publican prayed when he cried, " Gtod, be merciful to me a sinner." 
Peter prayed when he said, " Lord, save, or I perish.' 1 Blind Bartimffius 
prayed when he exclaimed, " Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy on me !" 
Stephen prayed when he cried, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.' 1 Yet in all 
these instances the words of the petition were plain and simple ; they could 
not indeed be more so; but in each it was real prayer, because it came from 
the heart, and therefore was heard and graciously answered by Him to whom 
it was addressed. For the publican went down to his house justified ; Peter 
was upheld from sinking by the sustaining arm of Jesus ; blind Bartimasus was 
restored to sight ; Stephen fell asleep in a calm and forgiving spirit. - 

I know not how sufficiently to represent to the reader the prevailing efficacy 
of genuine prayer. We know that it has stayed the pestilence, that it has 
caused the sun to stand still in the heavens, that it has parted the' sea, opened 
the prison doors, healed the sick, and raised the dead to life again. No sooner 
is the spirit of grace and supplioation given from on high than the stubborn 
soul is melted, the broken heart is bound up, the sinner changed into the 
humble saint, an offending man restored to the lost image of his God. 

May all who have this, resolve to begin every day with prayer, for it is the 
golden key that unlocks Heaven, to pour down blessings upon us ; and end 
the day with prayer, for it is the same golden key that locks us up under 
Heaven's protection at night — Gospel Trumpet. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANGIENT AND MODERN.* 

(Continued from page 141.) 

°T was to Henry' VIII. that we owe a distinct Royal Navy ; 
he established Commissioners and a Havy Office in 1612, 
constituting the-ports of OhathaW, BoMBmoith, and PlymOifth, 
Boyal sea-ports, Where the mon-of-war wore built add 
occasionally fitted out Owing to the want of observers at 
a- time, we are i eft at a lose to- account for many of .the 
h any degree -of exactness, nor cab we learn certainly 
the number of ships whereof the fleet ■then consisted ; hot he created a 
national Navy, raising the officers to a separate 'and. distinct profession. 
The chief officers were the Viee-AdmiraJ, the Master of the Ordnance, the 
Surveyor of the Marine Ganges, -the Treasurer, Comptroller; General 
Surveyor of the Yiafoalling, Clerk of the Ships,' and Clerk of thu Stores. 
These new officers met together at -their office on Towwr BoH onoe a week, 
and sent in their report to the Lord- High Admiral, then Sir Edward 
Howard. Criminal cases in the Admiralty Court Were .to be tried by 
witnesses and a jury, with some of the judges at "Westminster assisting, the 
judgeship of the Admiralty Court not being constituted until 1514, two 
years later. Henry VIH. also built, the castles of Deal, Warmer, Sand- 
gate, and Harat, for the protection of Jiis fleet and the coast. The following 



* Abcidgod.fi-om GwjhbII'b " British Battles bj Land and Sea," br James Grant, ; 
Campbell's " Lives of the British Admirals ; " and other sources. 
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is the indenture between the King and his Admiral, Sir E. Howard, in 
1566 :— 

I. Besides the 3,000 men armed for the sea war, there were to be 700 
soldiers, mariners, and gunners in the King's ship, named the ' Regent.' 
The above $000 men consisted of the 18 captains of the English ships, 
1,760 soldiers, and 1,232 mariners and gnnners. 

II. The Admiral to have for the maintenance of himself hi diet, and for 
wages and reward, ten shillings daily pay daring the voyage ; and each 
captain one shilling and sixpence per day. 

III. The soldiers, mariners, and gnnners to have, per month of 28 days, 
five shillings wages, and five shillings more for victuals. 

IV. The Admiral undertakes to manage this armament for these allow- 
ances, he receiving three months' expense always beforehand. Item. — For 
the cost of every captain and soldier, fbftr shillings ; and for every mariner 
and gunner, one shilling and eight pence. 

T. For the dead shares of the said 18 English ships, the Admiral was 
to have as Mows, viz. :— For the * Regent,' being 1,000 tons burthen, 4 
pilots, dsc. 60 dead shares ; the < Mary Rose,* 600 tons burthen, 34£ dead 
shares ; the ' Peter Pomegranate,' 400 tons burthen, 28 dead shares; John 
Hopton's ship, 400 tons; the 'Nicolas Reede, 400 tons; and the 'Mary 
George,' 800 tons. (Dead shares needless to be named*) The rest of the 
ships were, one of 200 tons, three of 168, one of 180, two of 140, three of 
110, one of 100, and one of 70 tons. Moreover, for vevictuaUiag and 
watering the ships, the Admiral was allowed two erayers, one of 66 tons, 
and the other of 66 ; in the former 12 mariners and a boy ; in the latter, 
10 and a boy, besides their commanders ; eaeh of the masters and mariners 
to have ten shillings per month (as before) for wages and victual. 

VI. All the soldiers and. sailors to have sixpence per day for conduct- 
money, allowing a day's journey to be 12 miled only. 

" And forasmuch as our Sovereign Lord, at his costs and charges, 
victualleth the said Army and Navy, the said Admiral shall therefore reserve 
for the King the one-half of all gding and winnings of the war, which be 
and the Fleet, or any of them, shall fortune to obtain in the voyage, either 
on land or water ; and ell prisoners being chieftains, and oiie ship royal of 
200 tons or upwards, with the ordinance and apparel of every prize to be 
taken by them." (Rymer's " Fadera," xiii. p. 826.) 

The English Fleet was, by another agreement, to guard the seas 601° 
.the .Channel to the Straits of Gibraltar, and King Ferdinand's Fleet was to 
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do the like in tine Mediterranean. It was about this time that ships began 
to be reckoned by guns and tonnfege jointly; . . 

In the quarrel that ensued between the Pope Julius IL and Louis, 
Sir Edward Howard was sent by Henry VIII. to the coast of Bretagne, 
with a fleet of forty-five armed vessels. On board tins fleet were 10,000 
troops, tinder the Marquis of Dorset Five thousand of these, says Lord 
Herbert, were archers, who, according to Spanish history, " tarried, besides 
their bows, Halberds, which they pitched in the ground till their arrows 
were shot, and then took up again to do execution on the enemy, an excel- 
lent part of military discipline, and yet not remarked by our English 
chronicles." These forces remained quietly quartered in Fontarabia, 
without aiding Lonis,*further than by the influence of their presence, till, 
by want and sickness, Dorset had to bring them back to England. 

Prior io that, Sir Edward Howard with his flag in the ' Sovereign,' com- 
manded by Sir Ohas. Brandon, K.Gh, afterwards Duke of Somerset, who 
in addition to hw crew, was accompanied by Sir Henry Guildford, and 
sixty of the tallest yeomen of King Harry's Guard, had ravaged all the 
coast of Bretagne, about Coquet and Brest especially ; but before the 
English fle&t met the French in battle Howard had been joined by twenty- 
five additional warships, which Henry had personally reviewed and 
despatched to hini from Portsmouth. 

It was, says Hume, a maxim of Howard's that no admiral was good for 
anything who was not brave to a ^degree of madness, as the sea service 
requires much lefts plan and contrivance than the land ; but the after fate 
of Howard served to show that even there valour ought to be tempered 
with dUcrettdn. 

The sun of a brilliant August day in 1512 was clothing the waves of 
the Atlantic with light, as the fleet of gallant English ships passed from 
the Channel into the great Western Ocean. It was the noblest fleet that 
England had ever sent forth ; for Henry YIH. well knew the importance 
of " wooden walls " for the defence of his kingdom* 

When off Bretagne, it was with something of the. joy of the old Vikings 

that Howard beheld the French. fleet, the number of which is variously 

-stated under the .command of Admiral Primagaet, an officer of distinguished 

braveryV slowly issuing from the great harbour of Brest. The English 

Admiral made the signal for immediate engagement, and the foes, equally 

brave and resolute, advanced to the attack. The French admiral, in the 

* Cordeltare,' carrying 1,200 fighting mien, exclusive of mariners, grappled 

o2 
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with ^e 'Regent/ of 1,000 tons' (thfr-fiM 8kQ> il?uil^ in Woolwich 
Dockyard). The latter was to' * leeWard* j$l$e ; was coiBTuanded rhy; Sir 
Thomas Knitet, JLB., Henry's Master of "the gorges During .tie bind- 
to-hand strife that aligned* the Bo^sh bpardersr \ya^ baring all i>efoie 
them; and Primaguet,, finding that his ship wa& ; about to i>e taken, set fire 
to the. magazine (or powder-room, as it was then naxaed) with bis own hand. 
The flames speedily extended ta the 'Regent;' both ships were blown iitto 
the air, and everyove on board was destroyed. In the 'Begent,' 700 
perished, and 900 in the French ship* The ' Sovereign • was also burnt. 
These disasters would seem to hare cooled the ardour on board of both 
fleets, as they drew off and deparated^eaeh clwning the pptory. . 

To replace that "Regent/ Henry built' another greats ship^ called the 
'HenryGrasedfeDiev.?' • • » •; ; ^ * r 7 , 

In the year of the quarrel between Henry YIXI* and, Louis XII,, there 
was fought in England one ofthemo^nlyemoi^Hellaj^STeoorded in British 
history, that of Fkidden. James IV., a young, ,chivelrib{ «ad magnincent 
prince, had married Margaret Tudor, the! Bister of Henry, and daughter of 
Henry VII., who thought he foresaw the unity of sovereignty? thgt would 
probably arise from it— a new tionnectfon which did net, fceweyer,: extin- 
guish the natural animosities of the two countries, or lessen jfche. partiality 
of the Scots for their old allies, the Franca* >tfaane$ w$s jealous of his 
''English brother-in-law; and was repeatedly imitated by pertain .-areal, and 
many supposed, injuries. Among the former was therdeatf* of Sir Andrew 
Barton. He renewed the ancient alliance -between; Scotland and France, 
with an additional clause that reciprocally :fe$und .jeaefe prince ;£oaid his 
ally against all men whatsoever. Henry was already in Frarje^pherj.James 
despatched 'his fleet, consisting of .the c Grefctt ^ieftafey >under Bobert 
Barton; the '.James,* the 'Margaret/ 'the Great Ship of %nne' (an 
English prize), and fifteen other dhips f of Avar, commanded ..by James 
Gordon, of Letterflourie, and having An hoard .8,000 soldiers, under the 
32arl of Arran, who, on i the way, •could not resist? landing in Ireland, and 
burning Carrickfergus. Scattered by the' waves and winde, &e: ulthuate 
fate of this Scottish squadron was neter known* 

At the same time a Scottish herald sailed to France, the Hearer of a 
letter from James to Henry, requiring the immediate' iretreat of the Eng- 
lish army out of 'that Country, To this: demand Henry, then besieging 
Terouenne, refused to accede ;. whereupon the Sing of Scotland declared 
war. Henry's reply by the herald was coarse and insulting, but it was 
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never received ; for ere its bearer landed, the young King of Scotland, with 
the flower of his land, lav dead on Flodden Hill. 

'With the political and domestic character of Henry VI JL, which was 

* * * .. 

tyrannical and detestable in the extreme, we. have nothing to do. Great 
attention, was f aid in his reign to naval affairs. Laws were made for the 
facilitating and support of inland navigation, clearly demonstrating that 
the importance of the free navigation of large rivers began to be understood 
Letter than daring the civil wars, when the public welfare gave way to 
private interest. The Thames, the Oase, the Exe, the rivers of South- 
hampton, the Severn, &c, were freed from weirs and other obstructions;' 
and an Act was passed for deepening the river Canterbury, in order to 
render it. navigable. The illegal tolls and other oppressive duties on the 
Severn were suppressed. The making of cables, and other hempen manu- 
factures, which had been the principal stay of Bridport in Dorsetshire, 
was secured to.tbat place by statute. More than one law .was passed to 
prevent the harbours in Devonshire and Cornwall from being injured, and 
choked up by the stream works of the tin mines. An Act was also passed 
in favour of the port of Scarborough ; and with regard to Dover, the haven 
3>eing in a manner spoiled, the |King expended 'between £60,000 and 
£70,000 out of his own coffers, in building a new pier, and other neces- 
sary works. But, not to dwell upon subjects that might employ a volume, 
we shall content ourselves with stating that, among other institutions, 
he founded the two royal dockyards of Woolwich andDeptford, which 
became the cradles of Britain's naval power. 

We may now — the English Navy having assumed a national form, not 
altogether depending on the will of the sovereign — bring more prominently 
forward the biographies of individual admirals, whose achievements, never- 
theless, - cannot be separated from the general history. . Our space, 
however, obliges us to limit them to a few only of the most prominent. 

Sir Edwarjojj Howard, Lord High Admiral of England, was a second, son 
of the noj>le house of, Norfolk, and derived, from the example of his father, 
untainted' loyalty and invincible courage, qualities which adorn the highest 
titles. He early began to show his inclination for the sea service, for we 
find him employed in the Flanders expedition of 1492, when Henry "VII. 
thought fit to assist the Duke of Burgundy against his rebellious subjects. 
In this expedition, Howard was knighted for his extraordinary bravery, of 
which he gave frequent instances during that long reign, and so thoroughly 

established his reputation, that Henry VIII., on his succession, made choice 

* •' . ' • j ' ' ' . 
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of him for his standard-bearer, which, in those days, was considered not 
only as a mark of particular favour, but as a testimony of the highest con- 
fidence and greatest respect. In the fourth year of the same reign he waa 
created Lord High Admiral of England. 

The subsequent 'exploits of Sir Edward Howard are more distinguished 
by daring than by success. He lost his 'life on the 25th of April, 
1518, by an act of desperate bravery, while boarding the enemy, in circum- 
stances which might almost be termed a forlorn hope. When he saw his 
death inevitable, he took the chain of gold nobles which hung about his 
neck, and his great gold whistle, the ensign of his ^office, and threw them 
into the sea, to prevent the enemy from possessing the spoils of an English 
admiral. His loss was to the manifest and acknowledged detriment of his- 
country, for his death so dejected the spirits of his sailors, that the fleet 
was obliged to return home. 

There certainly never was a braver man than Sir Edward Howard, and, 
though so eminent in both characters, he was very far from being either a 
mere soldier or a mere seaman, for he was what it became an English 
gentleman of his high quality to be — an able statesman a faithful coun- 
sellor, and a free speaker. 

Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, was the elder brother of Sir Edward,, 
and succeeded him as Lord High Admiral ; but although a man of great 
ability, he was not so famous for naval exploits as his brother. He 
commanded the English army at the battle of Flodden, and was ranked 
among the most celebrated Generals of his time. It is deserving or 
remark that in former times we find the offices of Admiral and General 
much more frequently combined than we do at a later period. 

The Earl of Surrey, who succeeded to the title of Duke of Norfolk,, 
having incurred the dislike of Henry, was thrown into the Tower. He was 
saved, however, by the death of the King, who, having lived to be a burden 
to himself and a scourge to his subjects, died in 1547. This relief to- 
suffering humanity unfortunately came too late to save Howard's gallant 
son, the poet-soldier, Lord Surrey, who, for imaginary crimes, was beheaded 
on Tower-hill, in 1547. 

Sir William Fitzwilliams was another of the naval heroes of those days, 
having been concerned with the Howards in many of their victories. He 
was undoubtedly a gallant sailor, was created Earl of Southampton, and 
died in 1542. 

♦ * 

We' find many notices of voyages of discovery during this reign; and 
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although [martial exploits have generally attracted more renown than 
peaceful exertions for the public benefit, still a little consideration will con- 
vince us that a high degree of courage, as well as skill and perseverance, 
is required to conduct such voyages, and that the parties who have from 
time to time been engaged in them are well entitled to an honourable 
remembrance. 

In 1580, Mr. William Hawkins, of Plymouth, father of the famous Sir 
John Hawkins, and himself esteemed one of the ablest seamen of his time, 
fitted out a ship at his own expense, called the ' Paul of Plymouth,' of 
250 tons, in which he made three voyages to the coast of Brazil, touching 
at the coast of Guinea, where he traded in slaves, gold, and elephants* 
teeth, thus commencing that rich and extensive commerce which has been 
since carried on in those parts. We are sorry to add, however, that this 
gentleman has the discredit of being the first English merchant who 
engaged in the infamous African slave-trade. 

English commerce generally f during the reign of Henry, extended itself 
very much, especially towards the newly-discovered lands in the north, and 
in the Levant, in consequence of the great intercourse between the King and 
Venice and Genoa, the two great maritime states of Italy. 

King Henry VIII. expired January 28th, 1547, in the fifty- sixth year of 

his age. The complete union of Wales with England, and the conversion 

of Ireland into a kingdom, date from the reign of Henry. He was succeeded 

by his son Edward VI., who died at the age of sixteen, in 1558. He was 

as amiable as his father was hateful. His reign was rendered unhappy by 

the discords of his uncles, the Seymours. The Duke of Somerset is said 

to have occasioned, or at least concurred in, the death of his brother, the , 

Lord High Admiral Seymour, upon a very doubtful charge of treason; 

and some time afterwards he himself suffered death for the same crime,. 

imputed to him by the intriguing Dudley, Duke of Northumberland* Amid 

such transactions, and at a time when the public attention was directed to 

religious discussions connected with the Reformation, we look in vain for 

heroic exploits at sea. 

[To be continued.) 
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THE FLOWER UPON J THE BOCK. % : 

A stoem of unusual fury visited, one night, & xock-bpund coast, causmg many\_ j £ 
a sad disaster to the craft that had not found a heron of safety,: Signals of... t 
distress were answered from a little fishing hamlet in the bay, and the *' 
morning light discovered, to the fishermen a vessel driven upon the rocks ; . 
bat the gale was so strong and the coast so dangerous, that no assistance 
could be given. - . . • . i , . . .X 

Throughout that day many anxious eyes were directed towards the> fi ' 
distressed crew, who in vain signalled for aid. Towards sunset the advancing 1* 
tide began' to break over the wreck, and the men resolved, as a last hope, fat 3 
abandon the'slpp and swim to shore. Ssyera) pentehed m the. attempt, bo&.j 
after a hard struggle- two of the crew reached the foot of the cliff. . . ; 

, The tide was flowing fast, and tha weed-matted, rocks on which they were 
standing would soon be covered. There was no possibility of their swimming ' 
from their rocky shelter, and of getting to the village in the bay, for the cliff 
utted far out into the sea, and round its head the waves rushed furiously ; 
their only way of escape was' in climbing the heights above them. This 
undertaking was fraught with danger, for the wind was still blowing hafrd^i 
and one false step would have precipitated them tfito tie tfbyss. Butwhai* 
was' their dismay when they found themselves; upon the last' accessible led£e, 
the pursuing waves threatening to engulf them, and the horror of their.; 
position increased by the approach of night! They looked. up at the hopeless;,, 
height, and then down on the surging waves, and their hearts sank within, . 
them. 

Just at this moment one of the men cast his eye upon the ledge which they 
had just reached 4 and espied a little cluster' of pink flowers growing in a 
crev.ce at his feet. It was a little root of thrift— self-sown. A thrill of joy*. 1 ' 
ran througn the' beholder; he cried dut, *Thank'God! we are We,'* as n«J 
pointed his comrade to the flower as the proof that they- were beyond the reaiirs; 
of the angry billows. The Sailor knew itihat where the littie flower grew tberii '* 
tide would not reach; its safety was their security. How did, the shipwreelie^m 
seamen rejoice over the little root whose humble life assured them of. thrift 
safety in that moment of terror ! >.«,«! 

Their cries for help had been drowned in ijie thunder of the surf The 
growing darkness rendered help from their fellow-men less possible, but one 
frail weed sufficed to fill their hearts with hope, as throughout that awful 
night the furious waves dashed the blinding spray over them. At the ebb of 
the tide the wind sank and the storm allayed, and, before the sun had risen 
upon the scene of desolation, a boat from the harbour round the point, picked 
up the two survivors of the shipwrecked crew, and brought them safe to land. 
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The little plant speaks also to us. No witness lor Ghrist is so powerful a» 
the calm and beautiful life of one who abides in the love of God. Not every 
Christian is called to preach the Gospel, bat to all it is given to hold forth the 
word of life (Phil. ii. 16) in the spot where their lot is cast. A life of 
communion with Christ in heaven speaks of safety and peace beyond the 
storm and desolation below. The power of such a life will make itself felt on 
the unconverted. Like our frail flower, the believer, though defenceless in 
himself, dwells safely in the Rock of Ages, Jesus Christ, whose word of 
consolation declares, " In the world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world." (John xvi. 33.) He knows the Lord 
Jesus as the author and nourisher of his life, and the constant droppings of 
His heavenly grace cause him to flourish in a region of death ; his heart'* 
affections ascending in fragrance to Him from whom and in whom he lives. 

From such a life, however isolated, there will always be some divine sweet- 
ness to gather, and in the moment of nature's hopelessness and despair it 
becomes a witness to the reality of that security and peace which is the portion 
of all who believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. — B., in "Faithful Wordt." 



THE LATE COMMODOEE GOODENOUGH.* 

James Graham Goodenough was born in 1830. His father, Dr. Edmund 
Goodenough, had lately resigned the Head Mastership of Westminster School, 
leaving behind him memories which are still cherished by Old Westminsters. 
Shortly after the son's birth the father became Dean of Wells, and there, with 
the beautiful architecture of the Cathedral before him and surrounded by a fair 
landscape, the boy grew up with a feeling for art which formed a source of 
enjoyment to him through life, though it never mastered that strong will and 
steadfastness of purpose which he had inherited from his father, whose laws, 
while at Westminster, were in his dealings with the boys as those of the Modes 
and Persians. The choice of a profession is often an accident. The Dean 
determined to send his son to the sea because his Godfather, Sir James- 
Graham, was First Lord of the Admiralty when the child was christened, fr 
this case the choice fortunately coincided with the disposition of the boy, who 
grew up with a determination and strength of character which, while they 
ruled his brothers and sisters even in the nursery, eminently fitted him for the 
career of a sailor. At the early age of nine and a half he was sent to West- 
minster, where he proved himself as a boy what he continued to be as a ma& 

* "Journal of Commodore Goodenough daring his Last Command on the 
Australian Station." Edited, with a Memoir, by his Widow. Henry 8. King 
and Co., London, 1876. 
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" honourable, true, tende^hearted^modeBt, brave, and a hater of all things evfl." 
With all this lie took hi* faM share of the fights and sports inseparable from 
public school life, and in 1844 left the school for the Navy. There was an 
examination, but not one like those of the present day. A sum and a piece of 
dictation were set him on board the old * Victory/ and the examination was 
over. • His first ship was the • CoUingwood,' an old two-decker, which sailed r 
lbr the Pacific, and was put out of commission in 1848. As a midshipman/ , 
young Goodenough felfilled the promise ho had given as a boy at Westminster, 
and when the ship was paid off, Captain Smart, when asked by the Port 
Admiral to point out any officers with whom he was specially satisfied, pointed 
out Goodenough, among others, and wrote across his certificate " an officer of 
promise. l> 

Meantime, the Dean of Wells had died in- 1845. After sis: weeks' leave the 
lad was again sent to sea in the * Cyclops ' to the coast of Aftiea, whence he 
returned to England in 1849, not yet a mate, to compete far a Lieutenant's 
commission, then annually given to the mate who, after a year's study, passed 
the best examination. In June, 1850, he passed as mate, and in July, 1851, 
competed for the lieutenant's commission, and won it. As Lieutenaaft he 
went into the ' Centaur' to South America, where he stayed till the Russian 
War broke out in 1864, and called the ship home. After trying in vain to get' 
appointed to a ship in the Black Sea, Lieutenant Gooienough was sent to the 
Baltic, where he was present at the capture of Bomarsund, and the bombard- 
ment of Sveaborg, returning to England after that exploit. On the close of the 
war he was appointed First Lieutenant of the ' Raleigh,' under Commodore 
Keppel, which sailed early in 1857 for the China station. When within 100 
miles of Hongkong, on the 15th of March, 1857, the ' Raleigh * struck on an 
unknown rook, and was run on shore near Macao to save her from sinking. 
On this occasion Lieutenant Goodenough greatly distinguished himself, and* 
as we were then at war with the Chinese/ was shortly afterwards given the 
command of a hired steamer, the * Hongkong,' in which he did good service 
not only against the Chinese, but also against the pirates which, whether in 
war or peace, infest the Chinese rivers. From the ' Hongkong > he went a* 
Second Lieutenant to the 'Calcutta,' the Flag-ship, and assisted with a landing 
party at the capture of Canton in December, 1857. Long afterwards it was 
remembered how, when with a small company he had' defeated a large body of 
Chinese troops, he poured the contents of his water-bottle down a tail Tartar's 
throat who lay Wounded in the thigh on the ground. The took of gratitude of 
this " brave," who expected to bo massacred on the spot, was " ampla reward 
for the self-denial." From Canton Lieutenant Goodenough passed up North 
with the fleet to the Peiho and Tientsin. In 1859, the war being over the year 
before, and things looking quiet in China, though, as is well known, we were 
soon involved in another struggle, the ' Calcutta ' was ordered home. On the 
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12flt of Aqggst jui that year she was paid off. by GaramanKtog Goodeneugu, for 
>he bad been raised to that rank after his services at .[the capture **i QantoiL 
He bad hardly, been in England, a month whftn' the news arrived of the un- 
successful attach on the Taku Forte. He immediately volunteered to return to 
the station, and wan appointed to the ' Reward/ In her he tvae present at the 
capture of the Taku. Forts in June, 1800, .and at the march 4o.Pekbi. In 
November, 18 W, his health failed him, and he returned to England over- 
land early ia 1862. In July of that year, hie health having been recruited, be 
went with his old captain, the lata Admiral Sir Robert Smart, as Commander 
of his Flag-ship, the * Revenge/ in the Channel SqU&dron. In her he went on 
a cruise up the Baltic. In the winter the -Fleet was in the Mediterranean, and 
at Malta Commander Goodenough found his promotion as Post-Captain, and 
immediately returned to .England. On the breaking out of the Civil War in 
America, Captain Goodenough was sent on a special mission to the States, and, 
though he .bad good reasons for feeling reluctant to leave England on that 
occasion, he threw himself at once heart and soul into hifi mission. Within 
a fortnight he left Liverpool for A Boston, audi having. ^discharged his duty, 
returned to England on tbe-jLlJfe of May, 1864, 

The reason for the reluctance whiohwe have mentioned was the fact that he 
was engaged to Victoria, daughter of Mr. W. Hamilton, to whom .he was 
married on the 31st of May, 1864, The spirit, in wtoh he entered on this 
new period of his life, is indicated* in the following extract /from one of his 
letters : — " If we can only take held of God's promises and lov^.wfi shall indeed 
•live happily) because even trials will appear in their proper light.'' Their 
married life was happy indeed, and in his last and saddest trial of all, the resig- 
nation with which he bore the parting from those whom. he so dearly loved, is 
the best proof how faithfully he had lived up to the/rule, thus laid down on the 
•eve of marriage^ . One of the lesser trials of a sailor's life is the shortness ot 
his tune on shore.; wife, family, and friends are all deserted at the.call of duty. 
Thus in August of 1864; Captain .Goodenough was offered by Admiral Smart, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Squadron, the post of Flag Captain 
in the * Victoria,' then fitting -for commission, andizaemorable as.being the last 
sea-going threerdecker that left harbour. On the 2nd of November Captain 
Goodenough commissioned the < Viotoim/ sailing for Malta on th^ 23 rd. For sis 
Months CaptainGoodenough was full of the duties which fell on the Flag Captain 
of alarge squadron.. TnietoMsprincjples r he ww indefatigable in bis endeavours 
for titie moral improvement of the, sailor, and with ithis view started "The 
Sailors' and Soldiers' Institute," a sort of club and tecjreationrrooms, where the 
mm might spend their tirrie pleasantly and quietly; away front the temptations 
which ordinarily beast them. He was tiwey* an- advocate for giving the mea 
as much leave as possible, and only anxious to induce then* to rttse that lea** 
sensibly and soberly. It iagratifyiftg /to learn, that, th* « Institute " a* Mftlu 
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lias become an institution, and that tlpa. labour* of its fowler hAWflOl^W 1 in 
vain. The summer of ,186S was spen£ , Ijy the {Mediterranean Sgnadson in -a 
summer cruise, In 1866 Sir Robert Smaqt'* command { expiry . f»4 <?»Pj»*A 
Goo^enough^s command in the ' yictoria-' naturally oef^sa^ He veturned to* 
England, where he had the happ inesa of speeding a feisf months with his wife 
His next command was %s Flag Captain of the 'Mjbootaur •' ,in the. ' Channel 1 
S<juadrqn,,£o which he was appointed, in September, 1$86.. In ^erhe continued 
tin the £ath or October, l87 k Q, under vario,us Afenirajls, , One ol his .services 
was conveying the late Saltan across the Channel in July, 1867) in which he 
caught so severe an affection of the chest that he oJfere4,hiaresigua$on»J^ch 
the Admiralty lefused to accept* gtantfng hupi two. months' leave,.. fn which 
spaed of Jime he completely recover^ {vs. health. Whils the ' ftfisotanr ' 
was on the,- Lisbon station, Captain Goodenough's wife and children 
went out to that capital, and thus had the happiness of his company. 
In the spring of 1870, feeling convinced of the harm caused J>jj intempe- 
rance in the Navy, he voluntarily gave up the use of all .wjnv beer, 
and, spirits. He took no pledge, ; jbnt acted on the conclusion , at. which 
lie had armve<|, that he could pok consistently . wi$h his .own views, con* 
tinne to .advise people to do what he did mot do Ipmsell When ha- left .the 
* Minotaur/ the war between France and Germany was racing. It yjras, not in 
Goodenough's nature to remain idle,a^d the, autumn ano) winter of 1870 found 
him at work in Frances on the Relief Fund fox the peasants in the .districts 
ravaged by the war. In August, 1871, he w%s appointed Naval Attache to . the- 
Maritime Powers of Europe, and in tjj^at oapaoity visited the different arsenal* 
on the Continent, reporting on their efficiency and condition to the Foreign 
Office. Among one. of his amusing experiences he used to relate how, after 
being conducted with great pride over an establishment of that kipd as exclu- 
sively Bnflsian, he was introduced at luncheon to an unassuming , individual 
by the Director in the following words «— " Oh I I beg your pardon, this is our 
Scotchman, Mr. A., taken over with the establishment." Towhieh the new- 
comer added, with an unmistakable Scoteh accent, " Yes ; lot 9&" ■ 

Having discharged this duty to the satisfaction of his superiors, jCaptopn 
Goodenough resigned it in August, 1872, for while on. land his hear.t was ever 
on the sea. and he was eager to return to the regular course of duty afloat In 
April, 1873, he was appointed to his last command, going out in the/ Pearl ' as 
Commodore on the Australian station. This service was peculiarly to his taste, 
and he proceeded to fit himself for it by acquiring all the information as to those 
regions in his power. Thus he visited the various Missionary Societies and 
zead all the records of former discoveries and voyages in the South Seas,, 
carrying out with him in ike ' Pearl ' a large collection of those works. In 
May, 1873, the ' Pearl' was commissioned at Spkhead, from which- she sailed 
early in June under the happiest hopes* doomed, alas ! to J>e dashed to the 
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eeoth in two short years. As for the character of his command when in the 
full maturity of his powers, ft was naturally stern according to his ideas of 
oSscrpfine and duty ; bat, as he told his men at the last, he loved them, thcrogl 
With great self-control he seldom allowed himself to show it In return, the 
nien y while they feared him, regarded him as their friend and one of themselves 
''Well, Captain Goodenongh,'' said a very old shipmate whom he had met on 
8outhsea-common, " Sir, I am proud to hear the character your men give of 
yon, sir. After all, we are aH of the same flesh and blood. 19 *' I suppose he was 
ft very easy Captain," asked an inquirer of one who had served with him, 
and was expressing his admiration of him. " No," said the man, "lie was very 
strict ; but when he punished a man tie seemed sorry? But his mode of 
punishment was rather what the Germans would call "soul punishment;" 
his feeling against corporeal punishment was most decided. With regard to 
the use of spirits, he would gladly have seen the issue of rum on board ship 
abolished, as he held that many a boy received his first taste for drinking 
spirits from the ration served out to him. 

The ' Pearl ' made a long passage to the Cape ; thence a rapid one to West- 
ern Australia, and an equally rapid one to Wellington, New Zealand. Here, 
on the 17th of September, Commodore Goodenongh relieved Commodore Stir- 
ling in the command of the Australian station, and on the departure of that 
officer hoisted his broad pennant as Commodore of the second class. On 
leaving England, Commodore Goodenongh had been ordered to proceed to Fiji 
and there, in conjunction with Mr. Layard, Her Majesty's Consul, to report on 
the condition of the group and on the expediency of annexation. To Fiji he 
accordingly repaired, taking the Samoan or Navigator's Islands on his way, on 
which the proceedings of an American adventurer have recently caused us so 
much trouble. He reached Fiji in November, and spent the next five months 
in his inquiry. The result is now matter of history. Towards the end of Marcn 
King Cakobau and the other chiefs of Fiji made an offer of cession of these 
islands to the British Crown. His own opinion on annexation is thus expressed 
in a private letter :— " I cannot but look upon annexation as a positive duty- 
We have lectured the chiefs on good government and interfered right and left 
with their affairs, and thus caused them to look to us for support and to distrust 
themselves." In the month of April the ■ Pearl* left Fiji, and, after a short 
stay in New Caledonia, arrived at Sydney in May, where Commodore 'Good- 
enough was joined by his wife and children, and here, after ten years' married 
life, he found in a house liberally provided by the Government of New South 
Wales, his 'first and only settled home. The two next months were spent ta 
Sydney admiring the beautiful scenery and making friends with its kindly a» d 
kospitable inhabitants. " The feature which struck everyone most fbroWj 
when first meeting Commodore Goodenough," writes one who there made his 
-aeqji&intance, " was resolution and fixedness of purpose ; and yet scarcely 
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-this impression been conveyed to yon than it wits succeeded by another: the 
desire to do good had stamped its divine seal upon that countenance in such 
deep and dear- lines that no one eonld mistake ' them." In July the ' Pearl * 
sailed for Melbourne, where the Commodore was much impressed with the life 
and wealth that abounded in its streets. In August he returned to Sydney, 
.and in September again started for Fiji, carrying with him Sir Hercules 
Robinson to decide the question of annexation on the spot In October he was 
back in Sydney, and on the 27th he unveiled a statue of Captain Cook, when 
he made a. speech, in which he dwelt on the devotion to duty which character- 
ised that great navigator, and pointed out the joy with which, were it possible, 
Cook and his friend, Dr. Solander, would revisit the spot which they had called 
Botany Bay, and the amazement with which they would behold the nmgoificent 
city which had arisen on its shores. After spending a quiet, happy Christmas 
at Sydney, the Commodore sailed in January for South Australia, and spent 
some weeks in an expedition to the New Hebrides. On the 14th of June, 1875, 
he started on his last cruise, first taking Sir Arthur Gordon to Fiji. After that 
his intention was to visit the New Hebrides a second time, and so pass on to 
the Solomon Islands and Duke of York's Island. After that he was to stop a 
short time at Brisbane, in Queensland, and to be back at Sydney in October. 
This was his proposal to himself, but his life was otherwise disposed Of, and 
this programme was not half filled up. In Fiji the * Pearl ' stayed three weeks, 
and then sailed westward, carrying with her the hearty goodwill of all the 
Europeans in the group. From Fiji she proceeded to Rotumah, the New 
Hebrides, and the Santa Cruz group, names now fatal both in our ecclesiastical 
and Naval annals. The journals of Commodore Goodenough are filled with 
most interesting details of this last cruise. He found the people most friendly 
where white men were seldom or never seen, reminding us in this report of that 
charming population of Keppel Island, described with such enthusiasm by 
Moresby in his recent volume. But, though the Kidnapping Law was in opera- 
tion, the memory of the kidnappers was still uppermost in those islands, and 
one of the entries in Goodenough's journal records the fact. " It is remark- 
able," he says, " that just in proportion to the amount of people who have been 
'taken away as labourers, so are the natives inclined to assault Europeans. 
Where white men are least known the people are most friendly." On which 
we observe, that as human nature is much the same everywhere, it would have 
been very remarkable if this feeling against the whites were not prevalent 
among the natives whose relations had, at one time or other, been kidnapped* 
At Rotumah, unless we are mistaken, two-thirds of the population .had beten 
carried off atone swoop. Very remarkable, too, it is that, with a knowledge of 
what had befallen Bishop Patteson at Nu-kapu on an island of that group, 
and also that the ' Sandfly' had a quarrel with the natives on that very island 
-of Santa Cruz, Captain Goodenough should have lauded among the irritated 
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natives, and ; thus lost hi?; valuable life. iEfis opprage wa*^e, that displayed 
in the Bafcudaypr. Charge ; i( it wa*j magnificent, hut not, under all.ti^e cixcum 
stances, justified by any ga^n that would coinpeneaia the risk and loss* 

The last entry in Commodore Gc^denough's Journal is the following :- 
" Kan away towards Ssjnta Cruz under topsails, four or five knots;" but in a 
letter of Thursday, the -12th of August he writes : " I am going on shore to 
the spot where .the. ' Sandfly' was.lasl.year, to.s^e;if J.cannpt make.friendswith 
the unfortunates who seem to be mosjt anxiousr. to be .friendly and civil by 
coming out to us in canoes." On the 17th, after he had received his wound. 
he writes : " But I was disappointed, I tajse it they are an intractable people. 
without much respect for authority, or for each ether.;. - . J went on, shore 
with two boats $ but as I neared.it J. saw a, number of canoes fastening to the 
place where I was to land, so, I made a signal for a thhjd to follow. As we 
drew in to the shore canoes came, about us eager, vociferous, and friendly, and 
with rather a .villanous look." He found the men bigger. than : . the other 
islanders, not ot.aU. dark, and: with very hgl^t .Ijair. Betal^nu^ chewing was 
universal. Afte* touching the beach the 9aUors>ren>aine4 aome minutes in the 
boats so as not $o. alarm the Ba#vqs,..a*i£#*<ye «away some calico and knives 
for some pretty malting, £hen t^er natives got less shy, and tried to lure the 
Commodore and his. .men, up^frpni the : -beach to a village aome way off. 
Thinking this .hardly .projdeat^ an<|, in fact, ; against his own pgders, Captain 
Goodenough turned back and, ordered, every cue into the hpats M ,as.he remarked 
that the natives, were inclined to separate, if onx the boats' crews. . At the same 
time their attitude and gestures were suspicious. Just at. the moment of 
embarkation tjhe Commodore cast l\is eye to the left and " saw a man with a 
pair of gleaming black eyes fitting an arrow to L a string, and iu an instant," to 
use his own words, "just as I was thinking.it was a sham menace, and stared 
him in the fope, ".thud." came the ar*;ow into my left; side. I felt astonished. 
I shouted, " To the.boats !"• pulled. th,e arrpw l( out> and threw it a,way, for which 
I am sorry, and leapt down the beach, hearing a flight of arrows pass.' 1 In this 
attack five men were .wounded, and- the, Commodore a Qecon^t^m^ slightly in 

the head. ■ . ; . » . .r " ♦ * .-r 

As soon as all were in the boats, Commodore. Goodenough gave orders 
for the armed men to fire, when the Rights of arrows ceased at once. The 
ship was about a mile off, and, while. jthe, boats were being rowed to her, 
Commodpre Goodenough grew very, faint from the j?ain of the wound, which 
his secretary, ]\$r. Perry, was sucking. ...JJe, .soon revived, mounting the side 
briskly, desiring that the wounded should be looked to and the -boats hoisted 
up, as he intended to sail at once. But,;&ff£r his wound was dressed and he 
had ascertained that no provocation had been offered by his men, he resolved 
to mark his displeasure at the treachery of the natives by burning their huts, 
giving at the same time strict .orders tfcat no Jiyes should be, taken. This act 
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of justice done, the ' Pearl' sailed away for Mota and New Caledonia, to give 
the wounded a better chance of recovery in a healthier climate. 

The wounds were slight, but the fear was that tetanus, which often follows 
on wounds from poisoned arrows, might supervene. The Commodore was at 
once placed on the sick-list, and for five days it was hoped that the wounded 
might escape the dreaded disease. On the Sunday Commodore Goodenough 
desired that the chaplain would give thanks publicly at service that he and the 
rest had not been cut off suddenly, but had time to prepare for death, if death 
should come. And death did come to three out of the six wounded, though 
their wounds were almost healed. Monday and Tuesday passed, and all was 
still well with the Commodore ; but on Tuesday night pains in the back set in, 
the forerunner of tetanus. On Wednesday morning the disease was pronounced. 
He received the announcement in silence and with perfect calmness, merely 
asking, after a little while, " how* long it was likely to last," telling the officers 
as they came to see him that he had no fear, but perfect trust in God. All that 
day and night and Thursday the spasms grew more frequent and severe, and 
in the afternoon he said to those about him, " I gather from your manner that 
I am going to die soon $ if so, I should wish to see all the officers to bid them 
good-bye." They all assembled, and he took leave of them, exhorted them to 
seek Christ, as he himself had done, and made them kiss him in token of for- 
giveness. One who was present stated there was not one dry eye amongst 
them. He then desired to take leave of the ship's company, and insisted 
on doing so, though it was feared that it might hurt him. He said, " If I 
ean only be the means of turning one soul to the love of God, if it were the 
youngest boy in the ship, I must do it Perhaps when they hear it from the 
lips of a dying man they will believe it." He was carried on deck in his chair, 
wrapped in blankets, and laid on a bed on the quarter-deck, the ship's company 
being ail around him. Then he begged the men to smile at him, and not to look 
sad, telling them that he had had a very happy life, and now God was taking 
him away before he had any sorrow. What had befallen him was God's will, 
and God's love now sustained him. His last words to the crew were : " May 
God Almighty bless you with His exceeding great love, and give you happiness 
such as He has given me !" Then he was taken back to his cabin, having 
spoken for twenty minutes. When laid in bed he said, " Well, I suppose there is 
nothing more to be done now but to lie down and die." 

He thought he should die in three hours, but he lived twenty-four, and only 
passed away early on Friday morning, the 20th of August, so quietly and 
peacefully that the exact moment was only perceptible to him who held his 
pulse. The sad news was telegraphed to Sydney to break the shock which 
would have been caused to those so dear to him by the sudden appearance of 
the ' Pearl ' in the harbour with her pennant half-mast high. The news of his 
decease created a profound sensation, and on the 24th his body was buried in 
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St. Leonard's Cemetery, Sydney, with every mark of pubho respect He was 
followed to the grave by his wife and children, by officers and men, by the 
Governor and Ministers of State, by the Bishop, and by several thousands of 
the oommunity. Two of the seamen who were fatally wounded, and who died 
within a few days of each other and of the Commodore, were laid to rest on 
either side of him. Three marble Grosses mark the spot, and on the base of 
the tallest are carved the words oftenest on his lips during his last hours:— 
"God is love." "With whom there is no variableness, neither shadow of 

turning." 

Besides the Journal edited, with a memoir, by his widow, another brief 
memoir has been published by Clements B. Markham, C.B., his connexion, 
schoolfellow, and dearest Mend. On the first page of his Journal, after his 
name, Captain Goodenough transcribed the familiar lines, 

41 Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed." 

The passage of Scripture, " with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning,'' was his great comfort : " a little window," to use his own expression, 
"which God had opened to him in heaven," and he desired the chaplain to 
repeat these words to him, if he were in pain and could not smile. 

The Very Rev. Dean Stanley preached at Westminster Abbey on his life 
and death, taking for his text the words, " He being dead yet speaketh." He 
said he proposed to lay before his hearers a brief consideration of the career 
Of that noble-hearted, pure-minded Christian sailor, whose beautiful life, 
crowned by a glorious and beautiful death, many of them had lately read in the 
public journals. They might well claim him for themselves, for he was brought 
up in the school at Westminster. After a few quotations from the letters of 
his friends, the Dean concluded with the following words : " Englishmen, 
young Englishmen, soldiers and sailors, yet not soldiers or sailors nor young 
men only, take courage from his example, if ever you are tempted to think 
goodness an idle dream, or the love of the Almighty a fable ; if ever you are 
tempted to think lightly of sin, or to waste your time and health in frivolous 
idleness, or in foolish vices, or to despair of leading an upright, pure, and 
Christian life, remember Commodore Goodenough, and remember how his life 
was absorbed in duty, and duty was transfigured into happiness, and death 
was swallowed up in victory." A funeral anthem was played as the congre- 
gation separated. 

So lived and so died James Graham Goodenough. In the Middle Ages he 
would have become a Naval Saint, but in our time he will be remembered as 
a brilliant example both in fife and death to all true hearts and good 
sailors. If, in the opinion of some, he threw away his lift by landing among 
a set of faithless savages, he more than redeemed his error by the constancy 
and resignation with which he met his end. From this point of view we may 
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say that what was his loss has been our gain, for that spectacle of a dying sailor 
spending his last breath in testifying his affection for his officers and men is 
ennobling to our common humanity, and makes us feel fresh pride in a service 
which can produce such patterns of devotion to duty, and, at the same time, 
such gentle and loving Christians. In conclusion, let us add that Mrs. 
Goodenough has discharged her duty tenderly and bravely in editing her very' 
interesting volume, and thus proved herself the worthy helpmeet of her noble 
husband. — Times, and other sources. 



"PKAYING JEMMIE." 

The * Hunter ' (to Anglicise her name) was serving in the China Seas about 
the time of the Indian Mutiny. According to the custom then reviving, the 
captain assembled his crew every morning, in partial fulfilment of the sea 
rubric, to offer up, besides the general confession, &c., the " prayers to be also 
used in H.M.'s Navy every day ; " and on Sundays they were gathered together 
to unite in the order of Morning Prayer, which includes the reading of about 
seven portions of the Holy Scriptures. Thus carrying out the Articles of 
War, the public worship of Almighty God, according to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England established by law,, was solemnly, orderly, and 
reverently performed, . . . and the Lord's-day observed according to law. 
Yet we do the captain no wrong in saying that as to personal religion he 
claimed to be no better than his neighbours, many of whom would not have 
classed him as a converted man. This customary worship went on for months 1 , 
before a shipwrecked chaplain to the forces, being embarked for a very short 
passage, was asked to conduct the usual service. Something in the manner 
and tone of the clergyman infused such a new life into the old words, that they 
wrought conviction of sin in the heart of a wild young seaman, whom we may 
call James Benbow. Old memories revived, and the 4 Word, long heard 
unheeded, became precious to the distressed soul. " The secrets of his heart 
were made manifest; and so, falling down on his knees " in his mess-place, 
" he worshipped God." 

As there is no privacy— morning, noon, or night, waking or sleeping, working 
or resting, Saturday or Sunday, from year's end to year's end— on board ship, 
the news soon flew like wildfire that "behold he prayeth." For six months 
" praying Jemmie " — for so young Benbow was nicknamed — led, as he after- 
wards expressed it, " the life of a dog." Social persecution in every petty 
form was hurled at his devoted head by a large number of his two hundred 
shipmates. Foremost amongst the leaders in this petty tyranny were the very 
companions with whom he had led the way in the paths of vice and sin. Night 
and morning as he kneeled before God, and daily as he read His Word, not 
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only did scoffing and jeers, laughter and ribaldry disturb his devotions, but 
occasionally more substantial missiles were intended to inform him that 
4< religion was out of place on shipboard." Often and often, during that 
wearisome struggle with un-Christlike men without, did the inward struggle 
against sin seem far more overwhelming, and " praying Jemmie " felt half 
inclined to give up ; but then came to the half-hearted soldier of the cross 
the re-animating words of a seaman and apostle, " Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life." 

Meanwhile the clergyman had left the ' Hunter ' almost immediately, quite 
unconscious of the good work God had wrought by him ; and young Benbow had 
to stand fire all alone, without the sense of human sympathy. Doubtless there 
were many whose consciences told them that " praying Jemmie " was in the 
.right, but whose fear of man led them to forget the naval duty to " assist a 
known friend in view to the utmost of their power." Like carpet knights, or 
fair weather Christians, they furled the banners under which they had vowed 
to fight manfully " against sin, the world, and the devil," and were ashamed, in 
the presence of His revilers, " to confess the faith of Christ crucified." Yet 
after events showed that the * Hunter's ' crew was not without many followers 
ofNicodemus. Being thus apparently alone, he prayed the more earnestly 
when the fire was hottest, that God would raise up for him a companion in joy 
as in tribulation. Long, indeed, seemed the interval between the hearing of 
that prayer in heaven and the realization of its answer upon earth. Still young 
Benbow prayed for the same gift, all unconscious that the messenger had long 
since gone forth to fulfil the petition. Whilst the earnest importunity was thus 
daily ascending from the lonely servant in the midst of the China seas, the 
heavenly messenger had directed his flight to the all-unconscious Board who 
officiate in Whitehall, by whom a young officer, whose spiritual characteristics 
were quite unknown to his superiors, was sent from England to join the 
' Hunter.' 

Arrived on board the ' Hunter ' at Hong Kong, one of the first inquiries made 
by the young officer was as to the presence on board of any devoutly-disposed 
brother officers or seamen. At first the replies were all in the negative; but 
At length to one answer was added the words, " except ' praying Jemmie ' on 
the lower deck." Ascertaining young Benbow's real name, he sent for him to 
his cabin, and there on their knees began a united work of prayer for God as 
well as to God, which was destined to call down rich blessings npon their 
shipmates. In those days hymns were seldom sung or canticles chanted in 
public worship on shipboard, and cold perfunctoriness had a good deal of its 
own way in taking life out of the heart-stirring services of our incomparable 
evangelical Liturgy. 

Still, when coldness or indifference conducts the service, what a blessing 
that the crew is not left at the mercy of one man's feeble utterances, dictated 
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by the narrow limits of his own individuality ; but that the words, at least, 
are the intensest outpourings of those many wants of which the long-sufferings 
of humanity have taught the appreciation, and that in the many litanies read, 
there is not one dangerous or doubtful petition. There are times when many a 
seaman realizes in his own soul the value of that form of sound words in 
which, centuries ago, confessors poured out their souls in the dungeon and the 
catacomb, and in which holy martyrs in all ages have with uplifted trembling 
hands addressed God in the very flames. These prayers, the costly legacy of 
their sorrows and their triumphs, are in themselves a perpetual witness against 
our coldness and our unfaithfulness. Under just such heartless conditions as we 
are now considering, the seed thus sown on board the ' Hunter' now began to bear 
fruit. The Word, weekly read in their hearing, began to fructify. The Spirit of 
God moved on the face of those distant waters. Companions in Christ made them- 
selves known to the two praying friends, and before twelve months more had 
passed it might have been written of twenty-two " young men," who thus met 
for intercessory prayer, " Ye are strong, and the Word of God abideth in you,, 
and ye have overcome the wicked one." There was no preaching, and not much 
talking about religion, but there was the silent kneeling, morning and evening, 
in individual prayer in the several mess-places ; and there were " living epistles 
known and read of all men " on board the ' Hunter.' The moral conduct of the 
whole crew showed how profitably they read these " living epistles." Bad 
language ceased, vice diminished, and those infallible moral barometers, the 
doctor's list and police reports, evidenced a general change. In short, the 
weekly service laid the wood in order, and when it pleased the Spirit of God to 
apply the match the fire kindled, and found plentiful material to burn ; or to 
change the metaphor, the firkins were filled, and, being full of water, the whole 
of the contents became wine. 

Though we knew at the time the outward manifestations of the Spirit on 
board the ' Hunter, 1 it was not till some fifteen years after that we learnt all the 
details from the lips of our old shipmate, " praying Jemmie " himself. — From 
" Our National Seamen and our National Church" 



WANDERING WARES. 

" The good merchant is one who by his trading claspeth the islands to the 
continent, and one country to another : an excellent gardener, who makes England 
bear wine, oil, and spices; yea, herein he goes beyond Nature, in causing that 
onvnis feH omnia tellus." — Fulleb. 

In a readable and instructive book by Mr. Fox Bourne, entitled "The 
Romance of Trade," we have a chapter under the above heading in which our 
'eaders will be interested. It has been said, with the severest brevity, that 
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all trade and commerce are included within two small circles — the change of 
form, and the change of place, " 1 am useful," says an Anglo-Saxon merchant, 
" to the king and his nobles, to rich men, and to common folk ; I enter my 
ship with my merchandise, and sail across the seas and sell my wares, and 
buy dear things that are not produced in this land, and bring them with great 
danger for your good ; and sometimes I am shipwrecked, and lose all my 
wares, and hardly escape myself " " What is it you bring us? n asks one. " I 
bring you," he replies, " skins, silks, costly gems, and gold; various garments, 
pigments, wine, oil, iron and brass, copper and tin, silver, glass, and such 
like." " Will you sell your wares here as you bought them there ? " " Nay, 
in truth," answers the merchant, " else where would be the good of all my 
labour? I will sell them here dearer than 1 bought them there, so that 1 may 
get some profit, to feed me and my wife and children." This dialogue shows 
liiut tlm jjLilusophy of trade was clearly understood in England at least ten 
centuries ago. 

The foreign wares that wandered to England in Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman times, however, were few indeed in comparison with the supply and 
variety of our own day. So it is in the case of what are now the commonest 
articles of food and clothing, as well as with regard to the thousand and one 
luxuries or artificial necessities to which we have grown accustomed. Beef,'mutton, 
and corn have of course been of native growth in England from the earliest 
known times, and the only changes that have occurred in respect of them 
have resulted from the necessity of going to other lands for the use of the 
people, who have increased faster than the productive powers of the land. A 
million or more of cows, sheep, and pigs are brought over, dead or alive, from 
the Continent; and considerably more than half the bread now eaten in 
England is made of foreign grain. 

Other staples of food have arisen to eke out the necessities of our popula- 
tion. Among these the potato is the most important. It was first brought to 
Europe about 1550, by the Spanish conquerors of South America, who con- 
verted the Indian name of papas into battata ; but very little heed was paid 
to it till 1586, when Thomas Hariot, one of the unfortunate party with which 
Sir Walter Raleigh attempted to found his Colony of Virginia, returned to 
England, and wrote a learned account of the botanical and other curiosities of 
the district he had visited. Here he describes the potato as a plant with 
" round roots hanging together as if fixed on ropes, and good for food either 
boiled or roasted, in which way it was commonly used by the natives." A few 
years later it was recommended by another writer, Gerarde, as an excellent 
ingredient for delicate conserves and restorative sweetmeats/' " To give them 
greater grace in eating," Gerarde also said of potatoes, " they should be 
boiled with prunes." Nearly a century passed before the real value of the 
potato was discerned. Hariot, or some of his comrades, brought over a few 
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plants, which were cultivate* as rarities. Raleigh, receiving from Queen 
Elizabeth a grant of land at Youghal, in the south of Ireland, took them to 
his new home ; and by him, as Sir Robert Southwell said in 1693, some were 
given to his grandfather, and naturalised in the country to which they were to 
prove so important an article of diet. But in 1663 the best that Boyle, dis- 
coursing to the Royal Society, could say of these Youghal vegetables was, that 
they were " very good to pickle for winter salads, and also to preserve.'' A 
year before that, however, some one else had suggested to the Royal Society 
that famine might be prevented " by dispersing potatoes throughout all parts 
of England." The idea, with or without the help of learned men in London, 
was quickly taken up. Before the end of the seventeenth century the potato 
had become a cheap luxury all over Ireland, and its cultivation had extended 
to Scotland and the north of England. Once established as a popular 
favourite, it quickly became a great staple of food. 

Other garden stuffs, some of them hardly less useful, were introduced among 
us rather earlier. Garden economy, still insufficiently practised in England, 
was a thing almost unknown in these islands until the Flemish colonists— 
who came in frequent tides under the Plantagenets, and most abundantly in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign — set our forefathers a good example of thrift and 
tact. Daring the Middle Ages, even a common cabbage was a present fit for 
a king, only to be obtained through the intervention of some Mend trading 
with the Low Countries. The Flemish and Dutch refugees, however, who 
fled to England from Philip II.'s persecutions, brought their habits with them; 
and carrots, celery, and a dozen other vegetables, as well as cabbages, first 
grown in the neat little gardens that they planted in Kent, Norfolk, and 
various parts of the country, were by them established as common articles 
of food. 

Rice is the next article noticed by our author as one of the substitutes for 
bread nsed in this country. Brought to Europe in early times as a curiosity, 
it did not form an article of trade until the East India Company became 
influential, and by them it was used merely as food for their sailors during 
the passage. " About two hundred years ago, however, a vessel coming to 
England from Madagascar, being driven by winds upon the coast of Carolina, 
its captain gave a little bag of rice-seed to a colonist named Woodward, who 
had befriended him. Woodward sowed the seed in some marsh land, and a 
good crop resulted ; but the colonists knew not how to clean and prepare the 
grain for use, and the rice was neglected. Finding the soil congenial, it con- 
tinued to grow and spread, so that it covered a wide area before the residents 
took any trouble to learn what use they could make of it. That they at length 
did, and then they found themselves possessed of a commodity of great 
value in itself, and of greater value in that it grew, almost without cultivation, 
ia districts too swampy to be made much use of in any other way. It was 
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principally by the help of its rice, used at home and sent in large quantities 
to Europe, that Carolina throve daring more than a hundred years ; and it 
still vies with cotton as a profitable article of trade." 

Sugar, too, has been a great traveller, ranging over many degrees of longi- 
tude, and has long been firmly established in the West. ( ' Honey was the 
only sweetening ingredient known in Europe till the last days of the Roman 
Empire, when sugar was introduced as a sweetmeat and a medicinal adjunct, 
and described as ' the Indian salt, in colour and form like common salt, but in 
taste and sweetness like honey.' It came from India, with the spices and other 
varieties brought by Oriental traders, but nothing appears to have been known 
of its production till the eleventh or twelfth century. The Crusaders learnt to 
like it, and the taste which they encouraged was soon partly gratified by the 
Arabs and Moors, who planted the sugar-cane in Rhodes, Cyprus, Crete, and 
Sicily, and afterwards in Spain and Portugal. In 1420 the Portuguese intro- 
duced it to more congenial soil in Madeira (discovered and colonised by them 
in the previous year), and in 1503 it was taken by the Spaniards to the 
Canaries.' 1 It travelled westward to Hispaniola and Brazil, and in 1641 its 
cultivation was established in Barbadoes. But sugar was a tolerably rare 
commodity in England till shortly before 1700, when some 20,000,000 lbs, 
were consumed in the country. By 1782 that quantity was multiplied eight 
times, and it was again doubled by 1840. 

Coffee-drinking, though a much more modern custom than tea-drinking, 
began in England a little earlier. It was first practised in Arabia about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, when the story goes that the chief of a com- 
pany of dervishes noticed that his goats frisked and played all night long 
whenever, in the previous day, they had eaten of a shrub growing wild in the 
neighbourhood. Finding it difficult to keep his disciples awake during their 
evening devotions, he prepared a beverage of the leaves or berries of the shrub, 
and it proved so helpful to the midnight piety of the dervishes, that from that 
time coffee came into use. The coffee plant being abundant and easily cul- 
tivated, the new beverage soon became a favourite all over Arabia. Great 
opposition was offered to it by many good Moslems, who urged that it was an 
intoxicating drink quite as bad as the wine forbidden in the Koran, and 
numerous raids were made upon the coffee-houses ; but the very fact of its 
serving as, in some sort, a substitute for the juice of the vine, tended to make 
it popular. It reached Constantinople about 1554, and was in universal use 
in all Mahomedan countries before the close of the sixteenth century. So 
essential was it deemed to domestic happiness, that a Turkish law recognised 
a man's refusal to supply his wife with coffee as a sufficient ground for her 
claiming a divorce. About the year 1600 it began to be talked of in Christen- 
dom as a rare and precious medicine. In 1615 it was brought to Venice, and 
in 1621 Burton spoke of it in his " Anatomy of Melancholy " as a valuable 
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article which he had heard of but not seen. In 1652 Sir Nicholas Crispe, a 
Levant merchant, opened in London the first coffee-house known in England, 
the beverage being prepared by a Greek girl brought over for the work. Other 
coffee-houses in abundance were soon opened. In William IH.'s and Queen 
Anne's days they were the great places of resort for wits, beaux, fops, gallant- 
wise men, and fools, and as such are amply described in the Spectator and 
other works of the time. 

The growing demand for coffee, of which more than 30,000,000 lbs. are now 
annually consumed in Great Britain, caused the plant to be cultivated in other 
districts as well as Arabia, where it is indigenous and thrives best. At a very early 
date the Dutch began to grow it in Java and their other East Indian posses- 
sions, and they were unintentionally the causers of its introduction to the New 
World. In 1690 some seeds were brought from Mocha to the Botanic Gardens 
at Amsterdam, and from the produce of these seeds a single plant was, in 1714,. 
sent as a present to Louis XIV., and by him treasured up in Paris. In 1717 
a Frenchman named Declieux obtained a plant raised from one of its seeds,. 
and carried it to Martinique. The ship was weather-bound, and before the 
Atlantic was crossed the crew were in grievous trouble for want of water. 
There was water on board, but the captain, anxious above all things to pre- 
serve his treasure, doled it out in meagre quantities to the men, while he 
nourished the coffee plant without stint. And the plant made a good return 
for the care bestowed upon it. From its seeds, we are told, have 
descended all the coffee- plants now abounding in the West Indies and 
Brazil. 

Few wandering wares have a more curious history than Tobacco, one of the 
many commodities that the New World has given to the Old, in exchange for 
the many that have been sent to it from this side of the Atlantic. The Spanish 
conquerors of San Domingo were not long in learning from their native 
subjects the use made by them of the prolific weed, which they styled tobako % 
and which all the world now knows by the same name. The conquerors of 
other districts found the same weed, under different titles, in favour with the 
Indians, and it soon came to be equally in favour with Europeans. In 1559 
it began to be cultivated in Lisbon, and about that time the French Ambas- 
sador in Portugal — from whose name, Nicot, has come its scientific name of 
Nicotiana — sent some. seeds to Catherine de Medici. Its cultivation spread 
rapidly over the southern and central parts of Europe, and across the whole 
breadth of Asia. Before 1600 it was known in Java, China, and even in 
Japan, and everywhere known as tobacco ; though it is probable that in many 
parts the plant had previously existed as a useless weed, and that only its cultiva- 
tion and employment as a narcotic had been learnt from the Bed men of the 
West Indies and their conquerors. We hear nothing of it in England till 
1586, when, along with the potato, it was introduced by Raleigh's would-be 
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colonists of Virginia. Tobacco, looked upon as a sort of food by many, and as 
a poison by others, is by some regarded as a medicine. 

The history of the introduction of some other and more legitimate medicines 
into England, is very curious : let quinine serve as an instance. 

The ohinchona plant, called hna or hinhen by the Indians, had grown wild 
in some elevated parts of Peru long before the valuable properties of its bark 
were known. An old fable says, that they were first discovered by some 
natives, who perceived a sick lion gnawing the stem and chewing the bark, 
and that this curious phenomenon caused them to use it in like manner when 
attacked by fever. A more probable story is that the Jesuits of Loxa, anxious 
to understand the botanical and medicinal properties of the various plants in 
their new home, tasted this plant along with the rest, and that the accident of 
its first being given to an invalid, and helping to cure him, led to its employment 
in cases of fever and ague. Nothing is certain, however, except that it began to 
find favour in Spain about the year 1640, and that ever since that time it has 
been regarded as one of the most valuable medicines. It was procured and 
exported by the Jesuit missionaries, and largely used by Roman Catholics, 
although for many years opposed by the Protestants on religious grounds. In 
1726 La Fontaine made it the subject of an epic poem ; but not till a later day 
was it known by Europeans that the bark, bought from the Indians, who 
gathered it in forests rarely visited by whites, came from a tree almost unri- 
valled in the exquisite beauty of its leaves and the delicious fragrance of its 
flowers. In the course of his long and famous voyage of scientific research in 
the equatorial regions, lasting from 1735 to 1743, La Condamine visited Loxa, 
and collected some plants to transfer to Paris, but they were washed overboard 
on the passage ; and in 1771 Jussien took a similar disaster so much to heart, 
that he is said to have thereby lost his reason. Quite recently some speci- 
mens have been reared at Kew; but the plant can only grow naturally within 
precise limits of latitude, and varies in size, according to the locality, from a 
high tree to a diminutive shrub. Even in Peru, since the increased demand 
for the bark for use on this side of the Atlantic, it has been gathered so reck- 
lessly from trees young as well as old, that there was good ground for fearing 
not only that the augmented price would put it out of the reach of ordinary 
patients, but that before long it would be altogether extinct 

This serious danger has fortunately been removed. 'In 1839, Dr. Forbes 
Boyle urged the importance of transplanting the Peruvian bark to India, as 
being necessary for the adequate supply of a drug indispensable in the treat- 
ment of Indian fevers. In 1852 this was attempted, under the direction of 
the East India Company, but the experiment failed as signally as all earlier 
efforts to introduce it into Europe. In 1859, however, a new attempt was 
made by Mr. C. Markham, with the assistance of Lord Stanley, then Secretary 
of State for India, and this time with success. Mr. Markham had to overcome 
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many obstacles incident to the labour of exploring a large and not easily- 
accessible district'in search of the best varieties, and of collecting a sufficient 
quantity of seeds and plants in opposition to the jealousy of the residents, who, 
though reckless in their own treatment of the chinchona, were loth to assist in the 
formation of a trade which they deemed -detrimental to their interests. Once, 
without food except some parched maize, he was for eleven hours in the 
saddle, riding quickly over a rugged country, and in intense cold, which he 
dreaded less for himself than for the young plants that were in his keeping. 
Many difficulties had to be undergone before 'the various pots and parcels 
could be brought in good condition to the Peruvian coast, and thence taken 
across the Pacific to India, where another series of difficulties had to be con* 
tended with before suitable soil and climate could be found. Nearly three 
years were spent in the whole business. In the northern highlands of India, 
however, and especially among the FNeilgherry hills, the chinchona now 
flourishes ; and the greatest benefits, both to rich and poor, are likely to 
spring from Mr. Markham's energy in finding a new home for the best of all 
known febrifuges. 

Turning from food and kindred articles to clothing, and the commodities 
necessary for its improvement, we find that quite as great benefits have been 
effected by wandering wares, and the traders who have transported them from 
one country to another. Wool, of course common wherever sheep are 
found, furnished material for the garments of our forefathers from the time of 
the Roman Conquest, and a rude sort of manufacture prevailed in the country 
during the ensuing centuries. But during the middle ages, the best clothing 
came from Flanders, whither England sent its wool, to take back so much of 
it as was required in a more valuable shape. A large section of the history of 
commerce, down to the sixteenth century, concerns this traffic. 

It was not till near the period of Queen Elizabeth that woollen manufacture 
became important, and then the change was to a great extent due to the 
settlement of Flemish Protestants in England, who brought with them their 
skill in weaving, and the other branches of cloth-making. Since then we 
hear little of the importation of woollen goods, and still less of the exporta- 
tion of raw wool to be made up abroad. In 1799 it was reckoned that a 
million and a half of persons — nearly a fifth of the whole population — were 
engaged in woollen manufacture. From the commencement of its colonies, 
England clothed its colonists as well as itself, and even before that a small 
foreign trade in woollen wares had begun. About a century and a half ago 
it was found that the raw material possessed by the country was insufficient 
for the needs of the factories, and more had to be obtained from other districts ; 
And this trade has made wonderful progress during the last hundred years. 
J° 1771, the quantity of foreign wool brought into the country, chiefly front 
Spain, was under 2,000,000 lbs. ; in 1801 it exceeded 7,000,000 lbs. ; in 1881 
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it was nearly 32,000,000 lbs. ; and in 1860 it was 115,000,000 lbs., besides 
about 130,000,000 lbs. which came here to be sent at once to other parts. 

The sources from which this vast supply — to which most be added more 
than 100,000,000 lbs. of home-grown wool — has been derived, have varied 
strangely. In 1800 the imports from Spain were fourteen times as great as 
those from Germany; in 1840 the imports from Germany were seventeen 
times as great as those from Spain. In 1807 Australia sent us its first 
cargo of wool, weighing 245 lbs. In 1840 the quantity had risen to 
10,000,000 lbs. ; and in 1860 to 60,000,000 lbs. It is now not far short of 
100,000,000 lbs. The history of this Australian wool trade is very noteworthy. 
In 1793 it occurred to Capt. J. M 4 Arthur, then stationed with his regiment in 
Sydney, that the Australian climate was well adapted for the production of 
merino sheep ; but the colony had nothing but an inferior Bengal breed, use- 
ful only for food, and there was great difficulty in obtaining any other. At 
length, in 1797, Capt M'Arthur conveyed to Sydney three rams and five ewes 
of pure merino stock, and mixing them with seventy of the native sort, applied 
himself zealously to sheep-rearing. In 1803 he came to England, bringing 
with him samples of his wool, which he recommended both to a committee of 
cloth-manufacturers and to the Government, as being "in softness superior 
to many of the wools of Spain, and certainly equal in every valuable property 
to the very best procured from thence/' Some fun was made about his " wool- 
gathering " theories ; but his samples and his arguments gave satisfaction to- 
competent judges, especially as Europe was then harassed by Napoleon's 
arms, and there was constant risk of a stoppage of the supply derived from 
Spain. 

M'Arthur s modest request of a grant of 10,000 acres of grazing land to be 
assigned out of the unoccupied territory, with thirty convicts to serve as 
shepherds, was acceded to ; and George III., who took a lively interest in the 
matter, gave him several fine merino sheep, chosen from his flock at Kew. 
He returned to Australia, and in 1807, when the little stock with which he 
had begun to work ten years before had increased to 4,000, he sent home his 
first bale of wool. During the next seven-and-twenty years he rode his hobby 
steadily, and with wonderful success. He died in 1834, worthily honoured as 
" the father of the colony," and in that year the shipment of Australian wool 
to England — a great part of it drawn from his own great and well-ordered 
sheep-runs — was nearly ten thousand times as great as that which he first 
made. He had plenty of followers. Squatters spread over vast tracts of 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, and, mightily 
enriching themselves, have succeeded in adding immeasurably to the wealth 
of the huge Australian commonwealth ; while their produce has been of 
hardly less value to the mother country, and not to her alone. America now 
imports large supplies of Australian wool, all of which, till lately, were 
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obtained by way of England, and Bpanned two-thirds of the globe in its transit, 
though now a shorter route, across the Pacific, is being established. 

Another sort of wool comes to England from America, and has began to be 
naturalized in Australia. The large alpaca sheep of Peru yields longer, softer, 
and more lustrous wool than any other animal of the tribe. Its softness and lustre 
made shrewd manufacturers anxious to use it ; but the very length of the hair, 
sometimes extending even to forty-two inches, was an obstacle. The machinery 
commonly used by the manufacturers was not fitted for it, and it was tangled 
and broken in the working. The few parcels brought to England were ac- 
cordingly rejected, and thrown away as useless'; lay idle in the Liverpool 
warehouses till 1834, when Mr. Titus Salt, a young farmer, whose father was 
a woolstapler in Leeds, and who himself now settled in Bradford as a spinner, 
began to devise means of overcoming the difficulty. One episode in his ad- 
ventures was characteristically described by Charles Dickens : " A huge pile 
of dirty-looking sacks," he said, " filled with some fibrous material which wore 
a strong resemblance to superannuated horsehair, or frowsy, elongated wool, 
or anything else unpleasant and unattractive, was landed in Liverpool. When 
these queer-looking bales had first arrived, or by what vessel brought, or for 
what purpose intended, the very oldest warehouseman in Liverpool couldn't 
say. There had once been a rumour — a mere warehouseman's whisper — 
that the bales had been shipped from South America on spec, and consigned 
to the agency of C. W. and F. Foozle and Go. But even this seems to have 
been forgotten ; and it was agreed upon by all hands that the three hundred 
and odd sacks were a perfect nuisance. The rats appeared to be the only 
parties who at all approved of the importation, and to them it was the very 
finest investment for capital that had been known in Liverpool since their first 
ancestors had migrated thither. Well, those bales seemed likely to rot, or 
fall to the dust, or to be bitten up for the particular use of family rats. 
Brokers wouldn't so much as look at them ; merchants would have nothing 
to say to them ; dealers couldn't make them out ; manufacturers shook their 
beads at the bare mention of them ; while the agents of C. W. and F. Foozle 
and Co. looked at the bill of lading, and once spoke to their head clerk about 
shipping them to America again. One day — we won't care what day it was, 
or even what week or month it was, though things of far less importance have 
been chronicled to the half-minute — one day, a plain, business-looking young 
man, with an intelligent face, and quiet, reserved manner, was walking through 
those same warehouses in Liverpool, when his eyes fell upon some of the 
superannuated horsehair projecting from one of the ugly, dirty bales. Some 
lady rat, more delicate than her neighbours, had found it rather coarser than 
usual, and had persuaded her lord and master to eject the portion from her 
resting-place. Our friend took it up, looked at it, felt it, smelt it, rubbed it, 
pulled it about ; in fact, he did all but taste it, and he would have done that 
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if it had suited his purpose, for he was ' Yorkshire.' Having held it up to the 
light, and held it away from the light, and held it in all sorts of positions, and 
done all sorts of cruelties to it, as though it had been his most deadly enemy, 
and he was feeling quite vindictive, he placed a handful or two in his pocket, 
and walked calmly away, evidently intending to pnt the stuff to some excru- 
ciating private tortures at home. What particular experiments he tried with 
his fibrous substance I am not exactly in a position to relate, nor does it much 
signify; but the sequel was, thnt the same quiet, business-looking man was 
seen to enter the office of C. W. and F. Foozle and Co., and asked for the 
head of the firm. When he asked that portion of the house if he would accept 
eighteenpence per pound for the entire contents of three hundred and odd 
frowsy, dirty old rags of nondescript wool, the authority interrogated felt so 
confounded that he could not have told if he were the head or tail of 
the firm. At first he fancied our Mend had come with the express purpose 
of quizzing him, and then that he was an escaped lunatic, and thought 
seriously of calling for the police ; but eventually it ended in his making it over 
in consideration of the price offered. It was quite an event in the little dark 
office of 0. W. and F. Foozle and Co., which had its supply of light (of a very 
inferior quality) from the grim old churchyard. All the establishment stole a 
look at the buyer of the ' South American stuff.' The chief clerk had the 
curiosity to speak to him, and hear him reply. The cashier touched his coat- 
tails. The book-keeper, a thin man in spectacles, examined his hat and gloves. 
The porter openly grinned at him. When the quiet purchaser had departed, 
C. W. and F. Foozle and Co. shut themselves up, and gave all their clerks a 
holiday." 



CABLE CONTROLLEBS. 

We feel it td be our duty, as well as a pleasure, at all times to bring before 
our readers, and especially our seafaring friends, any sound suggestions sub- 
mitted to us, which may have for their object the mitigation of disasters at 
sea, and especially such as transpire upon our shores too often in the darkness 
of winter nights. 

It has been admitted for years with regret by sailors and others, competent 
to offer their views on the subject, that far too many ships leave port with 
defective cables ; notwithstanding the vigilance used, flaws are only discovered 
when too late ; one link in the whole cable, rendered weaker than the rest by 
testing or some severe shook in using, fails at the critical moment, and render 
the whole cable worthless. 
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Even the beat of such important tackle is frequently inadequate to sustain * 
the ever-deteriorating forces of repeated conclusions. 

The woodcut here shown represents a machine invented by an old sailor of 
great experience in the use of cables, who has devoted many years to the 
question of how to apply buffers so as to counteract irapaotive forces thrown 
upon cables during heavy riding, combining also a ready means for veering 
cable under the yielding process. 




Our friends who take a deep interest in this question, "How can we mini- 
mise the loss of life and property on oar shores?" may truly ask, "Has 
every effort been made to curtail disasters by shipowners, and by the various 
Institutions of our country which should have a more practical interest in this 
oft-repeated question, Is there not some better or additional security re- 
quired than certificated anchors and cables ? " It may appear quite consistent 
to the general public that such proven tackle should be a guarantee of safety, 
and so it may be until the elements combine to exert forces exceeding the 
tensile strength of the weaker link, impaired very possibly by previous shocks, 
if not weakened before by the hydraulic ordeal they are subjected to in testing 
them when quite new. 

It is not usually in summer weather that our sailors are cast upon the 
strand, but in the storms of winter, during long cold nights, when onr 
brave fellows on shore are conscious that some perishing crew is on yonder 
sand, but dare not go to the rescue; the elements combine to deter the 
bravest amongst them, and when daylight comes, alas ! no vestige of ship or 
crew can be traced. Other vessels in the neighbourhood may have broken away 
too, bat not all ; possibly the majority of them have held on, and are riding 
safely by their cables, as yet more enduring, though reduced in strength at the 
weakest link, unknown to the crew, whose habit it is to believe all is well till 
in a moment that confidence is dispelled, and the ship is found to be drifting 
oh to another ship or on to the strand. 
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From a daily contemporary we quote the following : " The alarming mortality 
among merchant seamen is a matter of grave concern. For a considerable 
time great difficulty has been experienced in procuring the needful supply of 
men for our naval service, while shipowners have been necessitated to employ 
mixed crews, to their manifest detriment : it is alleged that a large proportion of 
the crews employed in British trading vessels are of different nationalities, a 
circumstance which too often gives rise to tragic results, and is attended with 
serious disadvantages. We cannot close our eyes to the stern fact that British 
seamen are fast disappearing. And can this be a matter of surprise when, 
apart from other causes, the calling to which they belong is rendered so pre- 
carious ? According to the recent published returns of the Board of Trade, 
no fewer than 5,393 deaths of sailors are registered for the year 1875, con- 
siderably more than half this number being attributable to drowning, viz. 
3,263. Still it is to be feared that this excessive mortality would be far higher 
had the Board of Trade the means of obtaining a correct list of the casualties 
that occur. The official announcements at Lloyd's respecting mi ffing vessels 
is matter of almost daily occurrence — so repeated are they, in fact, that people 
have grown callous about them, and it remains to be seen how the new Mer- 
cantile Shipping Act will work towards diminishing an evil that in reality 
amounts to a National disgraoe. But. even this minimum of good would not have 
been secured had it not been for Mr. PlimsolTs single-handed efforts." 

It can scarcely be doubted that if the terrible mortality thus described is 
not speedily arrested, in a little time British commerce will be brought to a 
standstill for lack of hands. That splendid fleet which has so long navigated 
every commercial inlet on the coasts of the world will no longer hold its 
own. We feel, however, it is our duty as a Society responsible fo affording 
relief to shipwrecked sailors and their families in the hour of need, to do all 
in our power also to advocate the adoption of every consistent and available 
appliance which merits recognition for the preservation of life at sea. We 
have carefully perused the testimonials of many captains and port authorities 
who have experienced the advantages of adopting this system for buffing ship's 
cables, and the improvements which the inventor has now succeeded in bring- 
ing forward are entitled to that support by the shipping interests which its 
merits command. To add to the efficiency of ships' cables must, as a matter of 
course, contribute to the owner's advantage as well as to the safety of all on 
board. We are informed on no less authority than Lloyd's returns, that ft 
five days last November no fewer than 206 cables, and as many anchors, were 
known to be lost upon our coasts, and at Deal in one day over £6,000 was the 
bill for anchors and cables supplied to ships in the Downs, whilst many 
collisions and wrecks occurred from the same cause. Improved appliances in 
great variety have lately been brought forward, and some officially recognised 
and made imperative for saving life in the exigencies of calamities at sea; b ut 
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what has been done to avert danger? High-class ships, broadside loadlines, 
and tested ground tackle, &c. } in conformity with Acts of Parliament, will not 
avail when lashing waves and other elementary forces prevail. * 

Again we say, the danger at snch times has been under-estimated, when we 
consider that at the mouth of the Thames alone, from 100 to 300 sail of wind- 
bound ships may be seen riding for weeks, some breaking away and fouling 
one another, others stranding or taken in tow, and into port of safety, without 
anchors or cable. 

We understand the Board of Trade have given instructions to their sur- 
veyors not to object to the "Controller" being fitted to vessels that come under 
their survey, and the captain of H.M.S. ' Hector,* as well as his predecessor, 
have reported most favourably, after eleven months' trial, of this " most valu- 
able invention.'* 

Testimonials and commendatory letters, with every information upon this 
subject, bearing date from 1867 to 1875, can be seen or obtained at the Cable 
Controller Company's office, 9, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 



PERSONATING JACK. 

It is hard enough on poor Jack to be answerable for all his faults and his- 
follies, but it is a great hardship indeed to be held responsible for the crimes 
of other people; and no greater offence could be committed than that of 
imposing on the public in the garb of a shipwrecked sailor. 

A notable instance of this occurred, a short time since, in the quiet town of 
Haddington, where the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society is represented by the 
Rev. T. N. Wannop. One evening, while our esteemed fellow-labourer was 
quietly engaged in his usual avocations, the servant announced the arrival of 
a poor shipwrecked seaman soliciting alms. No " pampered menial drove hum 
from the door," nor did the worthy clergyman act by deputy, but sought 
himself the object of charity. 

There was the weather-beaten tar, with all the signs and tokens of a ship- 
wrecked mariner in distress. After narrating the sufferings he had endured, 
the gallant tar produced a list containing many local names for various 
amounts, all of which bore the appearance of being genuine, but, to the 
clergyman's extreme surprise, he noticed the list was headed : " Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society, £2 10s. Od." Mr. Wannop wondered how the amount, 
or any sum, could be paid except through him as honorary agent, and felt for 
the moment that he might have been superseded in his honorary work of 
charity. Knowing such ould not ba the case, he questioned the man, and 
announced to him ihat he was the representative of the Shipwrecked 

Q 
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Mariners' Society, upon which the wretched impostor confessed his guilt, 
trembling from head to foot 

. Mr. Wannop's kind heart would not allow him to have recourse to extreme 
measures, and after exacting a solemn promise from the man that he would 
leave the town within an hour, and never attempt to renew the imposition, he 
suffered him to depart 

We may add, that -such an attempted case of imposture as the above is now 
happily very rare, as the Society has rid the country of " turnpike sailors " by 
its admirable organization of providing relief to all genuine cases arising from 
shipwreck, so that it is no breach of charity to turn such beggars from the 
doors, as they must necessarily be impostors. Whereas, formerly, the clergy- 
man at his rectory, the squire at his hall, and even the poor widow at her 
cottage, were all liable to be taken in by their plausible tales, for it was no easy 
matter to detect them. 



THE LOG OF A PEAIRIE SCHOONER. 

A few weeks ago a small and singular cavalcade passed through our city (says 
a valued contributor, who resides at present in the picturesque port of Whitby, 
on the shores of Lake Ontario). It consisted of a waggon on wheels, with a 
covered top. (This kind of vehicle is commonly called a " prairie schooner.' 1 ) 
It had come a long way, had a crew all told of seven souls — father, mother, 
two boys, and three girls. It was drawn by two tugs — on the starboard bow 
was a bony horse, oh the port bow a skinny ass. It had been at sea over two 
lunar months, and if it had not sailed in a green sea all the time, it had all the 
time sailed through a sea of green. 

As the party tarried for luncheon, they excited great interest and curiosity; 
and our contributor has gathered up more about this curious craft than some 
members of the curious craft imagine, and we have pleasure in setting before 
our readers some extracts from the log of this modern specimen of nautical 
architecture and propulsion. 

Our schooner illustrates the power of brotherly love, for the voyage was 
undertaken with a view of bringing two brothers together once more. A 
brother of the captain of the schooner lives and thrives about one or two 
degrees N.N.E. of Whitby, and the voyage was undertaken in far-off South 
Carolina ; and having come so far when we gave the schooner the benefit of » 
general survey, we confidently hope that ere this the brothers have met to 
their hearts' content. As we lay alongside the schooner we gathered a fact or 
two, and offered as many observations. 

" Why did you adopt this mode of travel, when the railway cars bring you 
with so much greater speed and time ? " 
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"It was a question; not of time but of money. To have put the money 
into the pockets of railway companies would hare been to put away all the 
money I had*" . • 

" Sow many miles a day have you averaged ? " 
" About twelve." 
" How about supplies ? " 

" We bought what we wanted as we passed along, and as for the horse and 
ass, why, we had]good grass all the way, and water in abundance — sometimes 
too much, when it rained.'' 

" How is it that you have such an unequal team ? And do you not know that 
it is against, the law : ' Thou shalt not plough with an, ox and an ass 
together'? (Deut. xxil 10)." 

" I never knew that law ; besides, I have not ploughed with my team, and 
my biggest animal is a horse. I had not two, and the ass— -the patient beast — 
was faithful and fond. I thought he would help a little, so I brought him 
along, and I believe I shall be forgiven." 

We raised our hat as we sheered off, and wished our northern navigator a 
safe and prosperous voyage. 

April 1st, 1876. — All FooFs-day ; but it is no fool of a job to get from South 
Carolina to the valley of the Ottawa by road, and in a waggon half worn out ; 
but " a stout heart for a stiff brae." 

April 10th, Monday. — Bunks built, beams strengthened, decks caulked, spare 
sails aboard, and as much running gear as I can muster. 

Tuesday, 11th, 4 am. apparent time. — Weighed anchor and proceeded, 
leaving a dusty wake behind me. After a good run of sixteen miles, dropped 
anchor in the first dog-watch. 

Wednesday, 12th. — Cloudy and overcast ; latter part of the day squally, with 
rain. 10 p.m., very dark, decks rather leaky. 

Friday, 14th. — Unsettled weather, with falling barometer; chief mate 
unwell ; salt provisions rather disliked by the crew, but no fear of scurvy. 

Monday, 17th. — Fog ; the former part of the day cloudy and warm ; slight 
head sea ; going little more than half speed, our port tug having been injured 
hi his auricular appendages. 

Saturday, 22nd. — Dropped anchor in the bay of Good-haven at 4 p.m.; 
employed until dusk refitting. 

Monday, 24th. — A fresh start, a fresh stock of provisions, a fresh hope. 
Distance run to noon this day, 152 miles. Course steered, N. by E. i E. 

Monday, May 1st, May-day. — May-flowers ; abundance of grass for the tugs. 
Dropped anchor at noon to take in wood and other provisions. 

Our travellers pressed on, and at length reached Chicago as the first great 
stage of their journey.- Here they recruited their strength, but the tugs began 
to show the print of their timbers through the outside planking. We must not 

Q2 
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weary om* readers with every extract from this unlooked-for log, nor set fori 
to the full the slow agonies of their painful and protracted patience. One or 
two extracts, more, and we take oar leave of this novel nautical diary. 

Thursday, 25th. — Head winds and heavy squalls of rain. Came to an 
anchor at 4 p.m. Rain in torrents ; banked down the fires on board the 
tugs and let them drift. At midnight a serious collision. A ship, name 
unknown, struck ua abaft the main rigging and took away quarter-boat, davits, 
smashed three stancheons, and tore away starboard quarter galley. Hi 
cleared ns without further damage, and heartlessly proceeded without asking 
lis if we needed aid. 

Saturday, 27th June. — Fresh breeze from N.W. Barometer riaing ; part of 
damage repaired ; pounded down a pound of candles to atop the hole in the 
covering board and prevent damage to the cargo. Chief mate and cabin boy 
on the sick list, and cooking gear out of repair. 

9 p.m. — Several revolving lights on the port bow, not laid down on the 
chart ; on closer inapeotion they proved to be the 
"Fitful glow 
Of the firefly's gleam." 

W. D. 




MISCELLANEOUS. 



Lose or Lrra at Ska.— The Registrar. 
General gives, in his annual report re- 
cently Issued, an official return, which 
■hows that In the 22 years, 1852-73, the 
annual rate of. mortality of merchant 



seamen at sea averaged as high as - l * 
per 1,000 of the strength. It is K- 
markable that in the first eight ynn °' 
the series the death-rate never ractd 
20 per 1,000, except in one year, bit b 
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the last 14 years there were only two in 
which it was below that rate. In the 
first 11 years the rate of mortality never 
reached 22 per 1,000, but it exceeded 
that rate in. most of the last 11 years. 
The loss of life, therefore, was in- 
creasing. The majority of the deaths 
are by drowning. The average annual 
mortality of mariners in the merchant 
service by drowning in the seven years, 
1866-72, was 13*3 per 1,000 strength. 
Above a third of these deaths, 5*4 per 
1,000, are returned as accidental — an 
amount surely showing great careless- 
ness of precautionary measures on the 
part of owners, masters, or men; the 
mortality by wreck averaged nearly 8 
per 1,000, and even this high rate was 
exceeded in the year 1873, when 2,231 
lures were lost by wreck alone, or 11 per 
1,000 strength. In 1873 the strength 
was 202,239, exclusive of masters, and 
the loss by drowning was 2,362, or 16*1 
per 1,000 — namely, 2,231, or 11 percent., 
by wreck, and 1,032, or 5*1 per cent., by 
accident. In the whole eight years, 
1866*73, no less than 21,748 mariners 
were drowned — 13,244 by wreck, and 
$,604 by accident. The average annual 
rate of mortality by drowning in the 
Jioyal Navy in the same period is re- 
turned at less than 3 per 1,000 strength, 
so that the risk of death by drowning in 
the merchant service is more than four 
times as great as it is in the Royal 
Navy. The Merchant Shipping Aot of 
1875 has its opportunity, at all events. 



A Tjblbgbaphio Expebment. — "We 
are accustomed to talk familiarly of the 
wonders of telegraphy, but it is not till 
we are brought face to face with what 
can be done by the aid of the telegraph 
that we realize them. An experiment, 
which is probably unique in the history 
of telegraphy, was conducted on a recent 
evening by Mr. John A. Lund (of 
Messrs. Barraud and Lund, Gornhill), 
at the offices of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Company. 
It was desired by Captain Sartorius 

(brother to the captain of Ashantoe 



celebrity, and son of the gallant Ad 4 
miral of the fleet), who is at Teheran, 
Persia, to check with absolute correct- 
ness the variation between one of the 
chronometers of this firm which he 
had there and the Greenwich time here. 
The instrument is not a full-chronometer, 
but a half-chronometer, double roller 
lever, pocket watch, of a kind which 
Messrs. Barraud and Lund find able to 
stand the wear and tear of riding and 
pocket use, and yet keep a rate for 
scientific observations. To do this it 
was necessary to have the line clear from 
London to Teheran, a distance of 3,700 
miles. Major Smith, the telegraph 
superintendent, was with Captain Sar- 
torius at the Teheran instrument, and 
Mr. Black was in charge of the London 
instrument ; while Mr. Lund was in at. 
tendance with a ship's chronometer, set 
to exact Greenwich time. The time 
here was eight o'clock, equal to about 
half -past eleven p.m. in Persia. The 
first message transmitted broke at Berlin, 
where the wires had not been coupled ; 
but shortly afterwards the message was 
sent through from Teheran, and was 
uncoiling itself on the long tape, like a 
piece of paper, at the Moorgate-street 
instrument: "Give the signal current 
at nineteen past eight, and keep it on 
till twenty." This was effected by hold- 
ing down the small handle which con- 
nects the zinc and copper wires, thereby 
causing a current for the space of the 
minute indicated — Mr. Lund calling out 
"fifty-eight," " fifty - nine/' « sixty," 
as the seconds went by which completed 
the minute. At the word " sixty" the 
handle was loosed, and Capt. Sartorius 
would the same instant know that it' 
was 8.20 p.m. Greenwich time. To check 
the minute differences of individual ob- 
servations, the experiment was repeated 
two or three times, the result being that 
Captain Sartorius's watch was shown to 
be about two seconds behind Greenwich 
time. It was necessary to take several 
observations, as there was something 
wrong with the German "relays" a 
time or two. The relay is a connection 
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with fresh batteries, which feed the wire 
at intervals, because if the wire were 
charged with a current sufficiently strong 
to go the whole distance itself it would 
soon be worn out. On the other hand, 
al single weak current would diffuse 
itself before reaching the end of so long 
a journey. While the current was flow- 
ing, its duration wad marked by a long 
black line on the paper at Teheran, and 
when it stopped there would be a sharp 
"click," as the pressure on the London 
handle was removed. Perhaps the most 
marvellous fact about the whole thing is 
that (as is well known to telegraphists) ' 
the " earth current," or stream of elec- 
tricity which completes the circuit from 
battery to battery, finds its way through 
the earth from Teheran to London with- 
out any wire or other connection what- 
ever till it finds the battery from which 
it started, and this, too, instantaneously. 
When the experiment itself was con- 
cluded, there were a few friendly in- 
quiries by Mr. Lund about the chrono- 
meter which Captain Sartorius took with 
him. "How was it going?" "Oh, 
very well, thank you ; it was a second 
slow at Constantinople," comes back the 
answer, as if only across a shop counter. 
" Glad to hear it." " Much obliged for 
the trouble you've taken in London.'' 
" Very welcome." " Good night ! " Such 
exactitude of time is, of course, only ab- 
solutely necessary in scientific investiga- 
tions ; but in these, as in the late transit 
of Venus, it is of great importance to 
kiiow what the true time is. Messrs. 
Barraud and Lund appear to pay special 
attention to this one department, as their 
Cornhill establishment is fitted in every 
room with the most ingenious contri- 
vances for registering Greenwich time. 
In one of them, which is especially worth 
notice, an electric shock leaves a mark 
from a hand charged with ink on the 
face of a chronograph, thus getting rid 
of even the infinitesimal error arising 
from observation by the eye or ear in 
the ordinary methods. — Gity Press. 



Stobk Warnings. — Some of our 
readers are, of course, familiar with 
the primitive style of ** storm-warn- 
ing " introduced many years ago at 
certain stations in hurricane latitudes, 
as at Port Louis, Mauritius. Baro- 
meters were placed not only in the Post 
Office, but in the Main Ghiard, with 
directions that they should be read every 
four hours daily, and any fall of the 
mercury below a certain point dwly re- 
ported — a contingency at once publicly 
notified by flag or other signal. Despite 
occasional false alarms, the arrangement 
has been the means of averting -much 
needless damage and destruction, by 
giving timely warning of the proximity 
of danger. It would seem that some- 
thing of the same sort is possible in the 
case of earthquakes. Reports from 
Martinique state that during the occur- 
rence there of repeated earthquake 
shocks in September last, each shock was 
preceded by a very marked 1 , unmistakable 
disturbance of the needles of the electric 
telegraph. This disturbance preceded 
the shocks by intervals varying from 
twenty minutes to two hours, and con- 
tinued until the shock had passed. It 
is possible that timely warning thus 
afforded might often save life and pro- 
perty, especially at places where expe- 
rience shows that shocks, even when 
slight, are frequently accompanied by 
excessive tidal action. 



POEMATION OF THE EAOT INDIA COK- 

pant. — It was not until the great Sir 
Francis Drake captured five large Por- 
tuguese caravels, laden with tike rich 
products of India, belonging to certain 
merchants of Turkey and the [Levant, 
and broughtfrom Bengal, Agra, Lahore, 
Pegu, and Malacca— and undoubted in- 
telligence of the wealth of the country 
had begun to flow in through other 
channels— that any anxiety was mani- 
fested by' the English 1 to participate in 
the riches of the East ; and on the de- 
parture of the first Dutch expedition in 
1595, under Cornelius Hootman, their 
national pride and rivalry were tho. 
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roughly roused. In one ol those fire 
caravels taken at the Azores, named the 
* St. Philip/ there were found many 
papers and documents, from which the 
English fully learned the vast value of 
Indian merchandise, and also the method 
of trading in the Eastern world. Ac- 
cordingly, a company was suggested for 
that purpose, in September, 1599, the 
petitioners being Sir John Hart, Sir 
John Spencer, knights of London; Sir 
Edward Mitchellson, Wm. Candish, 
Esq., Paul Banning, Robt. Lee, Leonard 
Holiday, John Watts, John More, Edwd. 
Holmden, Robert Hampson, T. Smith, 
and T. Campbell, citizens and aldermen 
of London ; and upwards of two hun- 
dred more, being those "of such per- 
sons as have. written with there owne 
handes, to ventorinthe pretended voiage 
to the Easte Indias (the whiche it maie 
please the Lorde to prosper), and the 
somes they will adventure: xxij Sep- 
tumber, 1599." Such was the origin of 
that wonderful commercial body of mer- 
chants, who in time to come were to 
carry the British colours to the slopes of 
the Himalayas, to Burmah, Ava, Java, 
and through the gates of Pekin. The 
sum subscribed amounted to £30,133 6s. 
8d., and a committee of fifteen were 
deputed to manage it. They were 
formed into "a body corporate and 
politic " by the title of "the Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London, 
trading into the East Indies." — GaaselVs 
History of India. 



Naval Pbke Money in the Oi<dbn 
Tike. — Mr. Edward Preston writes: 
" Observing in a recent number of the 
Broad Arrow a notification as to prize 
money due to the officers and seamen for 
the capture of the slave dhow ' Mwanbo 
Ejvamongo,' the captain's share being 
£16 16s. 8d., and a seaman of the tenth 
class being, entitled to no less a. sum 
than 7s. 2d. (!), induces me to send you 
the following extract from: ." Sehom- 
berg's Naval Chronology," which gives 
some interesting information as to the 



amount of money contained in two 
French vessels captured by Captain 
Talbot in the year 1745. . . . The pro- 
prietors' share was £700,000, which they 
received Boon after the rebellion broke 
out ; but they, with a noble generosity, 
made a voluntary tender of it to the 
Government to prosecute the war. This 
was accepted, and an interest paid to 
the proprietors. Upon a division of the 
prize-money each sailor's share was 
£850. The treasure . and plate taken 
filled forty-five waggons. In the same , 
year Captain Butler took a prize worth 
£400,000 ; and in 1762, the lime of fre 
Spanish war, Captain Pownall, during 
a cruise off Cadiz, captured the ' Her- 
mione,' a large Spanish vessel. She was 
the richest prize made during the war ; . 
the net proceeds of her cargo, after 
paying all charges, amounted to £519,705 
10s., the admiral and oommodore taking 
£64,963 3s. 9d. ; the captain, £65,05? 
13s. 9d. ; three commissioned officers, 
£13,004 14s. Id. each; each seaman,. 
£485 5s. 4d. There is no such luck for 
our tars of the present day. 

The 81-Ton Gun. — This monster gun 
has proved a great success. It was fired 
with a charge of 240 lbs. of powder and a 
projectile of 1,300 lbs. Its range is eight 
miles. Its bore is to be enlarged, when 
it will be capable of bearing a charge of 
300 lbs., and of throwing a shot which 
at ten miles will penetrate twenty-four 
inches of solid iron armour. The ex- 
periment is said to have proved that it 
is perfectly practicable to make guns 
twice as large and twice as powerful, 
and capable of throwing a shot a ton in * 
weight. . . 

Last Year's Weecxs. — The annual 
return of the vessels lost and missing 
during 1875 shows a marked decrease in 
disasters compared with the return for 
the previous year. The number of vessels 
known to have been lost was 2,553, com- 
pared with 3,109 in 1874. The number 
of missing ships is 82, or 46 fewer than 
in 1874. 
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The Captain's Law. — A captain 
about to take command of a ship assem- 
bled his crew on the quarter-deck, and 
addressed them in a hearty British 
maimer. When he had given his 
orders, he concluded by saying, " Now, 
my lads, there is one law I am deter- 
mined to make, and I insist upon its 
being kept. Perhaps, however, it is 
more of a favour than a command that 
I am about to make, and, as a British 
officer, I expect that you will imme- 
diately grant it." " Ay, ay, sir," oried 
all present, and the captain proceeded : 
" Well, my lads, it is this, that you 
must allow me to swear the first oath 
on this ship. No man on board must 
swear an oath before I do. Will you 
grant me this favour?" The men 
stared, and for a moment were at a loss 
for a reply. "We were," one said, 
"taken all aback." Another describes 
them "as brought up all standing." 
After a little hesitation, however, they, 
as one man cried, " Ay, ay, sir," so kind 
and prepossessing was their new cap- 
tain's manner. • Swearing on that ship 
was thus abolished, and we may rest 
assured that the relations between such 
a captain and his crew would continue 
productive of the most happy results. 



'The Geeat Michael.'— -At a time 
when the fortification of ships of war is 
exciting so much attention, it may be of 
interest to know that such immense 
works are not altogether a novelty, and 
that some centuries ago King James 
IV. of Scotland (of Elodden memory) 
built what was considered in those days 
a very large ship of war, which was 
called 'The Great Michael. ' The style 
of its construction seems to have fol- 
lowed the same substantial plan on 
w^ich the stone castles were built, the 
sides being 10ft. of solid timber through- 
out. It would be rather difficult to 
penetrate such a mass even with modern 
artillery ; and if lined inside and outside 
with a few inches of iron, it would be 
scarcely possible. The sides, however, 



would be liable to be torn by explosive 
shells. The great ship in question was 
too unwieldy to be of much use prac- 
tically." 

Ahgzent Naval Tactics. — Recently, 
at the United Service Institution, the 
Rev. E. Warre, of Eton College, deli- 
vered his second lecture on this subject, 
Vice-Admiral T. A. B. Spratt in the 
chair. The rev. lecturer pointed out 
that the ram or beak was long the most 
formidable weapon of the ancients, and 
was the one weapon which they used in 
common with moderns. The earliest 
types of vessels were depicted upon the 
Egyptian sculptures, and to this people 
he attributed the first maritime enter- 
prises. The Phoenician vessels were 
later and advanced types. AH these 
ships were beaked in a manner that 
must have been inconvenient and dan- 
gerous, and Polybius mentioned the case 
of a ram being broken off, and so 
causing the vessel to sink.. From this 
point Mr. Warre traced the construction 
of ramming vessels by the Greeks and 
Romans, and the successive changes 
made to improve their construction both 
for offensive and defensive purposes, 
The details exhibited a large amount of 
learned research. Some of the statistics 
were striking. Comparing ancient with 
modern tonnage and manning, it was 
computed that the Attic fleet of b.o. 330 
consisted of 411 vessels, with a tonnage 
of 98,085; the Russian fleet of 1854 in 
the Crimea was of 72,000 tons. During 
the next five years from 330 the Attic 
fleet was increased to 103,577 tons. 
The present tonnage of the British navy 
was 300,000, of the French 200,000 in 
round numbers. The fleet of Xerxes, 
which consisted of 1,207 triremes, must 
have had 280,627 tons' measurement ; 
the great fleet of the Romans at the 
battle of Eonomus consisted of 364 
quinqueremes, of 193,376 tons. Xerxes' 
crews were estimated at upwards of 
340,000 men ; the Attic navy, at the time 
of Demosthenes, required 90,000 men for 
its annual service ; the Roman fleets in 
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the Punic war carried nearly 120,000 
xnen. At the close of the lecture a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to 
Jtfr. Wane. 

Explosion on Board H.M. Ship 
4 Thundebbb.'— The sad event which oc- 
curred in July last on her trial trip 
near Portsmouth, and whioh severely in- 
jured seventy-four persons and resulted 
in the loss of forty-five lives, oast quite 
a gloom over the country, and especially 
throughout the Naval Service. A coro- 
ner's inquest was held, and the jury 
returned the following unanimous ver- 
dict — * ' Accidental Death, caused by the 
explosion of the starboard boiler of the 
after stokehole of her Majesty's ship 
' Thunderer/ on July 14, 1876, the ex- 
plosion resulting from excessive pres- 
sure upon the boiler, consequent upon 
the generation of steam in it, the stop- 
valve being shut when the safety-valves 
of the boiler were inoperative. The 
accident, therefore, is due to the sticking 
of the safety-valves, from the contrac- 
tion of their metal seats, but the stop- 
valves being closed we consider as con- 
tributory to the accident." The jury 
recommended a number of improve- 
ments suggested in the course of 
their inquiry, and considered it their 
duty to add that the evidence inoontes- 
tably showed that the boilers of the 
* Thunderer' were of excellent material 
and workmanship. The jury also re- 
quested the foreman, at the close of the 
inquiry, to express their satisfaction at 
the impartial manner in which the 
Coroner had conducted it, and to express 
their thanks to Inspector- General Smart, 
of Haslar Hospital, for the kindness 
shown them. They also desired to ex- 
press their great satisfaction at the 
report Captain Waddilove, R.N., in 
command of the Steam Reserve, had 
read respecting the behaviour of officers 
and men after the explosion, both on 
the part of those employed by the Go- 
vernment and the contractors, and their 
sympathy with the sufferers and be- 
reaved. They were also extremely 



gratified to hear from the unfortunate 
sufferers themselves of the untiring 
kindness shown Ihem by Dr. Smart and 
the medical officers and nurses of the 
Royal Naval Hospital. From official 
information supplied to the Lord Mayor 
of London, it appears that there will be 
dependent upon the public generosity, 
owing to the recent disaster on board 
the * Thunderer,' 24 widows, 61 orphans 
(21 boys and 30 girls), and 26 other re- 
latives, besides some of the injured and 
maimed sufferers. The Government has 
granted a pension of £100 per annum to 
the widow of the chief engineer, and a 
gratuity of a year's pay to 15 widows 
and 3 mothers of the stokers killed. A 
small pension will be granted to the 4 
widows of dockyard men, but the widows 
of the contractors 1 servants will be with- 
out any support. The amount sub- 
scribed to the Portsmouth Committee is 
£6,864, while that sent to the Lord 
Mayor, in addition, is £982, or nearly 
£8,000 in all. It is roughly estimated 
that at least £14,000 will be required to 
meet the necessities of the case, and 
probably a much larger sum, and in this 
light both the Lord Mayor and the 
Mayor of Portsmouth are making every 
effort to colleot what is needed. 



Royal Naval Encumbers.— Apropos 
of the disaster to the * Thunderer,* the 
Globe recently commented very sensibly 
upon the unsatisfactory condition of the 
engineer officers of the Navy. It is 
impossible, says the Globe, not to be 
impressed with a sense of the growing 
importance of the engineer's department 
on board a man-of-war. An ironclad of 
the first class is nothing less than a 
large museum of machinery of all kinds ; 
it is not merely a ship carrying steam- 
engines to propel it, but almost every 
operation that is performed on board is 
done by machinery. In many of them 
the steering apparatus is worked by 
machinery, the anchor is weighed by 
machinery, the guns are loaded and 
trained by machinery, the pumps are 
dependent on machinery, and even the 
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hull or body of the ship is one intricate 
and complicated system of air-tight 
doors and passages, tubes and valves, 
with all of which the engineer must be 
perfectly familiar, and for whose good 
order and repair he Is held responsible. 
It is not only the steam machinery, too, 
which demands his attention; besides 
this there are, in many ships, hydraulic 
and electrical apparatus which must be 
kept in order by the engineers. Some 
idea of the amount of machinery in a 
modern ship of war may be formed from 
the fact that the ' Thunderer ' possesses, 
besides her principal engines of 6,600 
horse-power for propelling the ship, no 
fewer than twenty-six other engines on 
board. All this seems to point to the 
enormous responsibilities which are 
thrown upon the engineer officers, and 
indicates the necessity of having officers, 
not only of great mechanical skill, but 
of high scientific attainments. In order 
to secure a constant supply of such men, 
position and pay must be offered them 
which may compare not unfavourably 
with the advantages which they would 
have in civil employment. Perhaps, as re- 
gards the pay, the naval engineers are not 
worse off than officers in other branches 
of the service, but their position is not 
an enviable one. Until an engineer 
officer attains the rank of "chief en. 
gineer," he only occupies the position of 
a subordinate officer, and ranks with a 
sub-lieutenant, although he may be per- 
fectly qualified for promotion, and, 
perhaps, has served for ten or fifteen 
years in the Navy ; and it is not until 
he has served for fifteen years in the 
rank of chief engineer that he attains a 
position nominally corresponding to that 
of a commander. It might be worth 
consideration whether officers in the 
combatant branch of the service should 
not be required, also, to cultivate some 
general acquaintance with the compli- 
cated machinery of the ships in which 
they have to serve. Of course, profes- 
sional -engineers can never be dispensed 
with, but it would often be a .great . 
assistance to them if their commanding. 



officers knew something of the construc- 
tion and capabilities of their engines, 
and, at least, the uses to which the 
different machines and engines on board 
could be put. 

Aw AnvBNTCBous Votagb. — One of 
the most remarkable voyages ever under- 
taken came to a olose in the Mersey, at 
Liverpool, on the 21st August last. The 
boat ' Centennial ' was sailed by one 
man named Alfred Johnsen, a Pane, 
and left Gloucester, Massachusetts, on 
the 18th June. Johnsen is in good 
health, but suffers from want of sleep, 
which he took during the day, as being 
the safest time to depend upon going 
without a look-out, and his legs are stiff 
and weak owing to the confinement of 
the voyage. He is a smart, intelligent 
man of about thirty-five years of age. 
On arriving at New Brighton he was 
cheered by the passengers on a ferry- 
boat. He did not land at the landing- 
stage, where a number of people had 
assembled to meet him, but sailed up 
the river, and was ultimately met by the 
proprietor of the Rock Ferry Hotel, 
with whom he arranged to exhibit his 
boat in the grounds. The ' Centennial ' 
was accordingly taken up, and will he 
shown to the public. It is a boat of 
the kind. known in America as a dory, 
16£ long feet at the bottom by 21 feet 
deep and 5£ feet wide, partially flat- 
bottomed, and having a centre-board. 
The ' Centennial ' is decked over, is built 
in three water-tight compartments, and 
was. supplied with provisions for ninety 
days. The boat was built expressly for 
the trip, and is of pine, extra-timbered 
with oak^ carries one mast and can seta 
mainsail, two jibs, and square sail. 

Johnsen left Gloucester on the 15th 
June, the people cheering him heartily 
as he sailed away. He has not kept a 
log, but states the weather was fine at 
first, and it afterwards . changed to fog 
and head winds, which lasted until the 
22nd, when he put into Shake Harbour, 
his compass being affected by his iron 
ballast. He started again on the Sfth, 
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and had a fine passage and fair winAs, 
until the 7th July, when, in lat. 41 .60 N., 
long. 54 W. , a gale from the S.W. sprang 
up, during- which the boat shipped a 
heavy sea, which started the combing of 
the hatchway, and the water got in and 
spoiled some of the provisions. At this 
time he spoke a barque bound from 
Mexico to Liverpool, and the captain 
invited Johnson to go on board, saying 
he would drop him off Cape Clear and 
not mention anything about it, but 
J ohnsen declined. The gale passed away, 
and he had fine weather until the 16th 
July, when a strong breeze came from 
the S.W., and he made a good run until 
the 2nd of August, on which day, being 
then about 300 miles from Cape Clear, 
he spoke the brig 'Maggie Gander,' from 
New York to Swansea. After running 
for a couple of hours with the brig, 
which shortened sail to keep company, 
Johnson hove his boat to in order to ride 
out the gale, which had greatly in- 
creased. He unshipped the mast for 
this purpose. About half an hour after 
haying hove to, the boat got broadside 
on to a heavy sea and capsized, but 
Johnson got on the bottom and remained 
there for about twenty minutes, when 
another sea struck her, and he succeeded 
in righting her. This was about three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Just after 
getting into the boat again he saw a 
shark alongside, and its fins struck 
against the bottom of the boat. He 
fastened a knife to an oar, and cut at 
the shark, which then went away. The 
boat was half full of water, but he 
pumped it out, and weathered the gale, 
which lasted till next day. Everything 
was wetted, and he lost his kerosene 
stove and his square sail by the upset. 
The weather continued rainy and foggy 
for four days, during which time he 
could not dry anything. 

On the 7th August about 100 miles off 
Cape Clear, he spoke the brig * Alfredon,' 
from Liverpool to Baltimore, and got 
^fi^ bread and water, his own bread 
having been damaged by the salt water. 
Next day he got soundings to the south 



of Cape Clear, but it was foggy, and he 
could not see land. On the 9th he spoke 
the ship ' Prince Lombardo,' which gave 
him the bearings of Wexford Head as 
fifty-three miles east by north. On the 
10th he sighted Milford, but. the wind 
became contrary, and he put into Aber- 
castle. He sailed again on the 12th 
and reached Holyhead on the 18 th, 
and Liverpool on August 2 1st. Johnson 
estimates that his average run during 
the voyage was seventy miles a day* 
He was provided with medicines before 
starting, and by taking these he main- 
tained good health. When asked if he 
would care to repeat the voyage, Johnsen 
replied that he " thought he had had 
about enough of it." 



Mebchant Navies. — The Board of 
Trade Annual Merchant Shipping 
Tables show at the end of the year 1875 
merchant vessels belonging to the 
United Kingdom of 6,087,701 tons, and 
including the whole British Empire 
7,744,237 tons. The merchant vessels 
belonging to the United States, on the 
30th of June, 1875, comprised 1,553,827 
tons, registered for oversea foreign 
trade, and, 3,238,390 tons enrolled for 
home trade, including lake and river 
steamers, but not vessels below 20 tons. 
The following returns are to the end of 
1874 : German Empire, 1,068,383 tons ; 
France, 1,037,272 tons ; Italy, 1,031,889 
tons; Holland, 511,980 tons; Belgium, 
45,322 tons; Sweden, 597,592 tons; 
Denmark, 212,600 tons: Norway (1873), 
1,245,293 tons ; Austria (1873), 273,221 
tons. Taking steam-vessels only, the 
amounts for the same dates as above are 
as follow: United Kingdom, 1,943,197 
tons; the British Empire, 2,072,804 
tons; United States, 191,689 tons, and 
976,979 tons respectively ; German Em- 
pire, 189,998 tons ; France, 194,546 tons ; 
Italy, 52,370 tons ; Holland, 71,101 tons ; 
Belgium, 30,397 tons ; Sweden, 59,229 
tons; Denmark, 27,381 tons; Norway, 
39,295 tons ; Austria, 55,966 tons. 
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Tbs Boyal Navy. — From a return to 
the House of Commons (obtained by 
Mr. Ky lands, M.P.) it appears that the 
naval force in commission on the 1st of 
October, 1875, of ships was 241. with 
1,689 guns. The complement of officers, 
men, boys, and marines was 33,930, 
consisting of 26,156 officers and men, 
2,721 boys, and 6,063 marines. On the 
1st of October last the number of Coast- 
guard serving ashore was 3,873, the 
number of marines serving ashore 6,929, 
and the number of men in steam reserves 
at home ports 478. The number of dis- 
posable supernumeraries at the home 
ports in receiving ships was, men, 3,933 ; 
and in gunnery 1,269 ; and of boys 961. 
The number of boys training at the home 
ports was, in the first class, 72, and 
2,649 in the second class. 

Something Like a Ship. — The 
barque ' True Love,' which recently dis- 
charged a cargo of ice from Norway, 
being the third this season for Mr. 
Wotherspoon, at Kingston Dock, Hull, 
is one of the oldest craft afloat. She was 
built at Philadelphia, North America, 
in 1764, and is thus 113 years old, and 
has braved " the battle and the breeze " 
ever since. Her registered tonnage is 
284, and her length from stem to stern is 
96 ft. 8 in. Gapt. Joseph Velsey, the 
master, warrants her strong, staunch, 
and entire, notwithstanding her great 
antiquity. The builders of this re- 
markable barque are unknown, their 
names having been lost in the interven- 
ing period. During the earlier career 
of the " True Love ' she was one of the 
most successful Hull whalers afloat. 



The Cat o' Nine Taim. — I remember 
hearing of a captain who was much 
given to flogging ; though a most brave 
man, he was very hard. Curiously 
enough, the sight of a cat drove him 
half out of his senses, and he never 
allowed an animal of that species to 
exist on board his^ship. A story is told 
of a bluejacket who was sentenced to 
four dozen one morning for some offence, 



and at the time appointed everyone 
assembled to witness punishment. A 
paper written by the prisoner was 
handed up to the captain, who stepped 
out of his cabin on to the quarter-deck 
when everything was in readiness, and 
on it was written : — 

" "Tis sed as yer honor can't bare 
The site of a kat aboard here, 
If yer honor feels terror 
4 a kat with wun tale, 
How grate must be mine 
4 a kat that has nine ! " 

The captain read the badly-written 
document through twice, and then 
glanced at the prisoner, who was watch- 
ing his face with such a comical look of 
hope mingled with fright that the 
gallant officer burst out laughing, and 
ordered the poor fellow to be taken down 
from the gratings. I believe the captain 
still possesses the touching appeal in 
poetry. — " Boy Jack " in the Naval and 
Military Gazette* 



The Fobtifications of Cork Bab- 
boub. — On Saturday the 19th August 
last, another of the 35-ton guns received 
by the Ordnance Department for the 
new armament of Queenstown harbour 
was transmitted to Whitegate. The 
ponderous mass was floated between two 
large lighters belonging to the Boyal 
Naval Department, suspended by iron 
chains from beams of timber strongly 
lashed together, and crossing from deck 
to deck, making the construction a sort 
of twin raft on the principle of the 
' Castalia.' For the operations of sling* 
ing the gun and dropping it at its des- 
tination, spring tides were taken ad- 
vantage of, the gun being rolled down 
to the furthest point of low- water mark, 
and slung when the tide admitted of the 
twin raft being floated over it, and again 
deposited at the highest point of the 
beach, where it had to be delivered, that 
the raft could reach at high water. 
The harbour steam-tug ' George 
Bidder' towed the gun-raft into 
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Whitegate Bay, where its arrival was 
witnessed by quite a crowd of spec- 
tators, who must have been astonished 
at the quickness with which the raft was 
brought in and placed in the most 
favourable position, aided by the steam 
launch of the • Revenge,' which was 
lashed alongside, and at the skill shown 
by the blue-jackets in releasing the 
ponderous gun from its slings, by a 
couple or so taps with their hammers ; 
this occupied but a few seconds. A 
swirl in the water and the sudden up- 
rising of the lightened barge announced 
that the gun rested on the shingly 
bottom. Here at low water it will be 
taken in hand by the gunners of Carlisle 
Fort and placed on parallel skids of 
wood, raised inch by inch by 20-ton 
hydraulic jacks, and then parbuckled 
up to the road by means of manual 
labour and the assistance of running 
tackle. Two of these heavy guns have 
now been landed at "Whitegate for the 
armament of Carlisle Fort, and three at 
Spike Island for that of Fort Westmore- 
land. The military authorities are under 
a great obligation to the Bear- Admiral 
commanding at Queenstown, and to the 
zealous and efficient officer he has placed 
at their disposal to conduct these very 
important operations— Staff-Commander 
Fawckner, R.N. — for the admirable 
manner in which the transmission of 
these guns to the harbour forts is being 
carried out. We understand that the 
gigantic sixty-feet sheers, manufactured 
expressly for this purpose, and costing 
with their gear over £600, by means of 
which the guns were landed this spring 



at Haulbowline, are about to be struck, 
their services for a similar purpose being 
required somewhere on the south coast 
of England.— Cork Constitution* 

Mhbchant Sebvxcb. — A Parliamenv 
tary paper has just been issued relative 
to the deaths of seamen serving i* 
British vessels during the past year. 
From this it appears that a total of 
4,076 seamen of all classes were reported 
to the Board of Trade as having died 
from various causes in 1875, and of these* 
357 were mates, 2 midshipmen, 14 quar- 
termasters, 117 boatswains, 1,446 able- 
seamen, 371 ordinary seamen, 290 ap- 
prentices and boys, 9 surgeons, 302 
cooks and stewards, 96 carpenters, 27 
sailmakers, 64 in minor capacities, 9& 
engineers, 223 firemen, 4 " stowaways, 1 * 
and 656 whose ratings are unknown.. 
The causes of death, compiled in accord- 
ance with the returns of the Registrar- 
General, show little variation as com- 
pared with previous returns, and the* 
total numbers exhibit a decrease as com- 
pared with 1874 and 1873. But, as a 
matter of fact, the statistics in this 
return do not at all indicate accurately 
the number of deaths that occur afloat 
among seamen. The return contains 
some of the oases of deaths in British 
Colonial ships, and also many, if not 
most, of the cases of men who die- 
abroad after their discharge sick from 
British ships. But it does not include 
the cases of men who die under similar 
circumstances in the United Kingdom — 
in the Dreadnought Hospital and else- 
where. 
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For the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society. 



Blitcbxnqton (Sussex). — 
Collected after sermon by 
Rev. R. N. Dennis (Life 
Gov.) 7 

Eastbottent.— On the 22nd of August 



a Spelling Bee, under the patronage of 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire and 
Lady Fanny Howard, was given at 
Diplock's Assembly Booms, in aid of the 
funds of the Society. The admission 
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by ticket, the audience was a 
crowded one, and the greatest possible 
interest was manifested in the pro- 
ceedings. The meeting was presided 
over by Mr. J. F. Howard. The 
interrogator was the Bey. H. R. 
Whelpton, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Saviour's Church; Mr. F. W. H. 
Cavendish and the Bey. S. Starbnok 
Curate of Trinity Church, were the 
referees. NuttalTs dictionary was used 
as the one for reference in case of any 
dispute. The candidates, about thirty 
in number, including ten or a dozen 
ladies, were each asked a separate word, 
and after a considerable time the com- 
petitors were reduced to four. The 
spelling was unusually good, the words 
selected being in many oases extremely 
difficult. The ladies kept their ground 
admirably for a long time, but a gap 
was made when four were sent to the 
" right-about " by as many consecutive 
words. When the candidates had been 
brought down to four, the interrogation 
ceased, and brief addresses were de- 
livered to the company in reference to 
the objects of the gathering. 

The Chairman, addressing the company, 
said the object in calling them together 
was to enlist their sympathies in behalf 
of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, a 
very valuable institution, which had 
existed now for thirty-seven years, 
having been established in 1839. Being, 
as England was, the greatest maritime 
country in the world — and long might 
she occupy that proud position — it was 
a necessary consequence that many of 
her sons should be daily on the seas, 
exposed to the perils of the deep ; and 
he took it to be the duty of the British 
people to do all they could to assist the 
beneficent work which it was the- object 
of the Sooiety to carry out. This was, 
to aid the widows and families of sailors 
lost at sea, to afford temporary relief to 
shipwrecked mariners, and to give re- 
wards for saving life. The Society had 
relieved no less than 10,608 persons last 
year, and it employed a thousand honorary 
agents, who Were distributed all along 



the coasts, inland, and abroad. The 
Society's agent at Eastbourne, as they 
were probably aware, was Mr. Samuel 
Hall. When a wreck occurred on any 
part of the coast, the crew who were 
saved, no matter whether they were 
Englishmen or foreigners, were afforded 
temporary relief by the agents of this 
Society and despatched to their homes. 
In, connection with the income of the 
Society, it was an interesting fact that 
one-fourth accrued from the payments 
of seamen themselves. Last year the 
sum contributed in this way was £7,341, 
the number of seamen who subscribed 
being 48,276. This showed at once the 
value which the seamen put upon this 
Society. 

Mr. Howard mentioned that the Society 
needed additional funds to enable it 
to extend and carry out its beneficent 
work, and commended it to the sym- 
pathy of all present. Mr. XioveH, 
visiting secretary, having briefly ad- 
vocated the claims of the Society, Mr. 
S. Hall* who for twenty-three years has 
been the honorary agent at Eastbourne, 
stated that during the last ten yean 
he had paid widows and orphans 
£105 7s. 9d., and shipwrecked crews and 
fishermen, for damage to boats, 
£38 19s. 3d. He had in the same time 
received £167 7s. 2d. : at least two- 
thirds of this sum was from fishermen 
and mariners. Seventy-five fishermen 
had this year subscribed 3s., the annual 
payment. 

Before the meeting terminated, the 
prizes, four handsomely bound guinea 
volumes of " Dawn to Daylight," were 
presented to the following gentlemen : 
Messrs. F. Podmore, G. Bowe, William- 
son, and Thackwell. A vote of thanks 
having been presented to the Chairman 
for presiding, the company dispersed. 
Collection plates were held at the door, 
and by that means was realized on be- 
half of the Society the sum of £9 16 2 

Geeenhithe. — Congrega- 
tional collection in Stone 
Church, per Rev. F. W* 
Murray , , 3 19 
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Ipswich. — Donation from 
proceeds of Odd Fellows and 
Foresters 1 f$te, per W. B. 
Jeffries, Esq. (Life Gov.) . . 5 

HABanraTON. — Congrega- 
tional collection in the Parish 
Churchy per Bev. J. Words- 
worth (Life Mem.) 6 10 

Habwioh.— - Congregational 
•collection in Dovercourt 
Church, after Sermon by Rev. 
John Cooper, M. A., per Rev. 
T. O. Reay, M.A. (Life 
Mem.) 5 18 

London. — Contributions 
from readers of the Christian, 
per Morgan and Scott 5 

The following legacies have 
been announced or received, 
viz. : 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir 

William Bowles, K.C.B. 

(moiety less duty) 90 



Dr. Alexander Gibson, of 

Auchenreoch, N.B., one- 
third of residue of estate 

(about) 900 

Mrs. EleanorWillett Tritton, 

of London (deferred) .... 500 

Lythax. — Collection after 
Camp Service by the 3rd 
Administrative* Battalion of 
the Lancashire Rifle Volun- 
teers, per Lieut. -Colonel 
Dugdale 7 2 6 

Orkneys and Shetlands. — Capt. R. 
H. Ivey, the visiting secretary for 
sailors, has made a lengthened tour of 
these islands, holding meetings and 
stirring up the fishermen and their 
families, and has enrolled a number of 
them members. It is to be hoped that 
many more will be induced to join on 
their return from the fisheries. 

Peteehead. — Sermon in • 
Parish Churob, per Rev. 
James Stewart (life Gov.) 11 12 2 
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The following rewards have been granted 
by the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society 
during the past quarter, viz : — 

September 1st. — Captain Vinoent 
Budd, in the chair. 

An application was read from Mr. 
John Howard, Stiffkey Agent, for a 
reward for the master and mate of the 
smack * Children's Adventure/ who at 
&ve o'clock on the 3rd of August, during 
a heavy southerly gale, when between 
Saltfleet and Sand Hole, descried a 
ship's boat with two men in her, and 
immediately put about and attempted to 
.pick her up, but without success on 
account of the very heavy sea that was 
running at the time; they, however, 
repeated the manoeuvre again and again, 
and finally, with great difficulty, got 
the men on board their smack, and 
landed them at Grimsby the same after- 
noon, having damaged their vessel in 
their efforts to rescue the men, who 



proved to be the captain and mate of the 
billyboy l Young Man's Endeavour,' of 
Boston, shingle laden, and which foun- 
dered off Chapel a few hours after the 
gale sprung up. 

It was proposed from the chair, 
seconded by Captain Mainland, and 
carried unanimously, that £1 each be 
presented to Thomas Hayhow, master, 
and Richard Empson, mate of the 
smack ' Children's Adventure,' for their 
humanity on this occasion, and to assist 
them to make good the damage to their 
boat. 

A letter was also read from Mr. 
Edward Jacob, Waterf ord Agent, apply- 
ing for a reward for Captain Jones and 
three of the crew of the schooner 
' Aurora.' 

It appeared that Captain Jones, while 
on his voyage to Waterford, saw the 
funnel of a steamer alone above 
water, and immediately went as close as 
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possible to see if any persons remained 
on the wreck, when his attention was 
attracted to the Island of Gtrassholm by 
two men, who proved to be the only 
survivors oat of a crew of seventeen men 
of the SS. 'Mersey/ and who had 
succeeded in swimming 1 to the island, 
and were perfectly destitute ; they were 
taken on board by Captain Jones, and 
treated with every kindness, and landed 
at Waterf ord. Captain Jones also ran 
very considerable risk to his vessel in 



his endeavour to save another man, 
which attempt was, however, unsuccess- 
ful. 

It was moved by Captain Holdsworth, 
seconded by John Ferrott, Esq., and 
carried unanimously, that £2 be pre- 
sented to Captain Jones for the loss of 
time thus occasioned, and that the best 
thanks of the committee be conveyed to 
himself and crew for their humane 
conduct. 



REWAEDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



The following rewards were granted by 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
daring the past quarter, viz.: — 

July 6th. — Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.R.S., VJ\, in the chair. 

Payments amounting to £3,900 were 
ordered to be made on some of the 254 
lifeboat stations of the Institution, in- 
cluding rewards to the crews of different 
lifeboats and shoreboats for recent 
services. The Cemaes (Anglesey) life- 
boat had gone off in reply to signals of 
distress, and rendered assistance to four- 
teen men who were weather-bound on 
the Skerries Island, and had used up all 
their provisions, the weather being too 
rough for their steam-launch to go to 
their help. The Caister two lifeboats 
had been launched in answer to signal- 
gnus and rockets fired from the Newarp, 
the Cookie, and St. Nicholas light- 
ships, indicating a ship in distress. 
While the lifeboat went off in tow of a 
steam-tug specially fetched from Yar- 
mouth, to the Newarp Light, the other 
lifeboat proceeded under sail in a 
different direction in search of the ship. 
When the lightship was reached the 
captain, pilot, and twelve of the crew of 
the ship 'MoNear,' of Boston, U.S., 
were found to have taken refuge there 
on their vessel stranding on Hammond's 
Knoll, the remainder of the crew having 
been picked up by a passing ship. The 
fourteen men were then taken into the 



lifeboat and safely landed at Yarmouth. 
Meanwhile the large lifeboat had come 
up with the 'McNear,' which had 
floated off the sand, and which had been 
boarded by three Norwegians and four 
Southwold men. With the joint 
assistance of these men and the lifeboat 
crew, the vessel, which was on a voyage 
from Shields to Bombay with a cargo of 
coal, was got safely into harbour. 

August 3rd. — Thomas Chapman, Esq. , 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

Payments amounting to £1,350 were 
made, including rewards to the crews 
of different lifeboats and shore- 
boats for recent services. Tt e 
Arklow and the Wicklow lifeboats 
proceeded to the barque ' RoycrofV of 
Annapolis, N.S., which had gone ashore 
on Jack's Hole Bank, off the Irish coast. 
The ArHow men went on board, and 
assisted to lighten the ship, and with 
the aid of two steamers the vessel was 
extricated from her perilous position 
and taken to Dublin Bay, with her crew 
of twelve men, in safety. The Llandulf s 
lifeboat was launched the previous Siu> 
day afternoon to the help of a pleasure- 
boat from Llandudno, containing fi ve 
men, which was seen in distress about a 
mile off Llandulas. There was a strong 
tide running at the time, accompan^ 
by a heavy sea, and on reaching the 
boat it was found that her mast v* 8 
broken and that she was in an an* 
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manageable state, and in great danger 
of foundering, she being half full of 
water. The men were at once taken 
into the lifeboat, and brought to shore in 
a most exhausted state. The Hun- 
stanton lifeboat had been called out to 
the help of a boat belonging to Skegness, 
which Teas seen in distress on the Middle 
Bank during a strong wind from north- 
north-east, and in a rough sea ; fortu- 
nately, however, the vessel was enabled 
to get into deeper water, and proceeded to 
Hunstanton St. Edmunds, whereupon 
the lifeboat returned to its station. The 
Porthdinllaen lifeboat was instrumental, 
during 1 a heavy gale on "Wednesday 
evening last, in saving the crew of 
three men from a distressed fishing- 
boat. 

The thanks of the Institution inscribed 

on vellum were voted to Mr. H. O'Neil, 

% of Rothesay, N.B., and to John Bell and 

Peter McKinnon, seamen of the steamer 

* Argyll, ' of that place, for -their gallant 

and determined conduct in putting off 

in a small boat from the steamer, and 

saving one of the crew of the Russian 

barque ' Tovernus,' which had sunk on 

Skelmorlie Bank, in the River Clyde, in 

a gale of wind and heavy sea, on the 

23rd December last. The thanks of the 

Institution inscribed on vellum were 

also granted to Captain Campbell, 

master of the steamer * Argyll,' for his 

skilful and valuable co-operation on 

that occasion. 

September 7th. — Mr. George Lyall, 
V.P., in the chair. 

Rewards amounting to £120 were 
granted to the crews of lifeboats for 
recent services. The lifeboat stationed 
at Dungarvan, Ireland, had gone out 
during a strong gale from the south, 
and in a heavy cross sea, and saved the 
crew of seven men and a passenger from 
the stranded brigantine 'Bridget,' of 
that port. The Porthdinllaen lifeboat 
had saved three men from a boat belong- 
ing to Llanaelhaian, which had been 
overtaken by a very severe gale about 
ten miles from the lifeboat station. The 
fishing-boat sank directly after the men 



were rescued. The sea was running so 
high that the lifeboat was unable to 
return to her station, but had to run for 
Carnarvon harbour, which was reached 
in safety. The Scarborough lifeboat 
had been out recently on two occasions, 
and had assisted to save the fishing- 
smacks 'Providence,' of Lowestoft, and 
1 Dawn,' of Grimsby, which had stranded 
near the harbour. Similar good service 
was rendered to the fishing-boat ' Gem,* 
of Eyemouth, by the North Sunderland 
lifeboat. In that case it was said that 
but for the timely help of the lifeboat- 
men the boat and her outfit, worth £350, 
ran very great risk of being totally lost, 
with her crew. The Newbiggin, Peter- 
head, and Montrose lifeboats had also 
proceeded on recent occasions to the 
assistance of fishing-boats which were 
in imminent danger through being 
overtaken by sudden gales of wind. The 
Peterhead lifeboat had also landed the 
crews of the brigs ' Macedonia,' of Blyth, 
and 'Robert Stevenson,' of North 
Shields, those vessels being in a very 
perilous position in Peterhead Bay 
during a strong gale from the S.S.E., 
and in a heavy sea. The Broughty 
Ferry (Dundee) lifeboat had been off in 
tow of the North British Railway 
steamer to two vessels stranded on the 
sands at the mouth of the bay; she 
found that the crew of one of them (the 
schooner ' Emerald ') had taken to their 
boat, from which they were rescued by 
the lifeboat and placed on board the 
steamer. The lifeboat men then made 
numerous attempts to reach the other 
ship, which was a Norwegian timber- 
laden schooner, but owing to the severity 
of the gale and the very heavy sea they 
were always driven back, four oars being 
broken in the attempt. While still 
using every effort to get alongside, the 
vessel broke up, and part of the wreck, 
with the crew clinging to it, fioated into 
the river, and before the lifeboat could 
overtake it the men were taken off by 
one of the Broughty Ferry fishing-boats 
which happened to be in the way of the 
wreck, and thus reached it first. 
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RELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIS 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &c. 

Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive; and let 

THY WIDOWS TRUST IN ME. — JEREMIAH XLIX. 11. 



Statement of Relief afforded by the " Shipwrecked Mariners? Society" to Fishermen 
and Mariners, to assist to restore their Boats or Clothes, and to the Widows, Orphans, 
and Aged Parents of the Drowned, Sfc between the 1st June and 31st August, 187$. 



Not*. — In the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Royal Navy, Transport, 
or Merchant Service; MM master mariner; A apprentice : F fisherman: PB pilot and boat- 
man ; W widow ; O orphan ; AP aged parent. The figures following signify the amount of 
relief, and Agency where it was given. 



6M, 1MM, 4W, 

3 54 

1M, 1W, 3 0, 

1AP 22 1 

1 MM, 1 AP ... 5 12 

1 W 7 5 

5 M, 1 MM, 2 W 38 2 
3M,2MM, 1W, 

10 23 2 

1W, 2 5 5 

1W, 10 7 16 

1 AP 3 15 

2F 3 7 

1 W, 2 6 15 

7M, 1MM, 7W, 

15 88 

1MM 4 

1W.30 12 

2 W 20 

2W,50 12 

1M, 1PB ...... 6 15 

1M, 1W 11 12 

1W, 3 0, IF... 18 6 

2F 5 10 

1M, 1 W, 3F... 13 



d. 



3 9 London, 



3 Aberdeen. 
6 Aberystwith. 
Aldebwrgh. 
6 Appledore. 

6 Arbroath. 

Banff. 

3 Bangor (WaUt) 

Barnstaple. 

Barra. 

Beaumaris. 



5 

8 



BVyth. 
7 6 Boston. 
13 9 Braunton. 
Bridport. 
9 Brightlingsea 
Bristol. 
6 Brixham. 
6 Broadstairs. 
Buckie. 
Burravoe. 
Carnarvon. 



1 W 6 10 

2 W, 5 O, 1 AP 33 12 6 Clovelly. 

1AP 3 10 Cowes. 

1 W- 7 10 

I W 8 

1M , 3 

1 W, 1 0, 13 PB 23 14 
1M 1 10 

2 M, 2 W, 2 O, 
1 AP 26 5 

1AP 3 5 

2 W 16 10 

1 M, 1 W 13 

2 W,4 17 5 

1M 2 7 

1W, 4 0, 2F... 17 5 

1 M, 1 W, 5 0... 21 15 Glasgow. 

1MM, 4 13 5 OGoole. 

1 M, 3 PB 8 5 Oravesend. 

1M, 1W, 2 0... 6 7 6 Greenock. 
2F 4 10 Greenwich. 



Cromer. 
Cullen. 
Dartmouth. 
2 Deal. 
Dover. 

Dundee. 
Dunrossncss. 
Eastbourne. 
Eocmouth. 
Falmouth. 
6 Fishguard. 
8 Fraserburgh. 



£ a. d. 

3M, 1MM, 3W, 

6 60 10 Hartlepool. 

1W 7 OHoylake. 

1M, 1MM, 6W, 

10 0, 1AP ... 75 5 OHuU. 








2 
3 



10 




5 



1AP 5 

2M 7 

2M, 1MM,2W, 

2 31 

4W,30 34 

1 W 10 10 

1 W 7 10 

2 10 10 

1M, 2 W, 10... 18 16 

2 M, 2 W, 2 O, 
1 AP, 2F 32 

1MM 5 

1 W, 4 14 

3 M, 5 W, 11 O 63 

1W, 2 18 

1MM, 4W, 4 0, 

1AP 41 

1W.1AP 12 

1M, 1W,2.0... 

1 W 

1W 

1 W, 10 

3 14 17 

IF 4 12 

3M, 1MM, 4W, 

4 42 10 

1W 9 15 

2 W, 3 16 

10 M, 2 W, 2 0, 

5AP 75 11 

2M, 1W,6 0... 21 10 

3 M, 1 MM, 7 W, 

14 0, 1 AP ... 92 13 
1M 4 

4 M, 2 W, 3 0, 
3AP 38 17 

1 W, 1 O 8 15 

1 W, 3 14 17 

1MM, 1 W 12 7 

2AP, IF 8 

1M, 1 W 15 15 



Hunstanton. 
Inverkeithing 

6 IpswicK 
9 Jersey. 
Kincardine. 
Kirkcaldy. * 
Knottingley. 
3 Leith. 



Lerwick. 
IAmekilns. 
10 Limerick. 
9 Liverpool. 
Llanelly. 



11 
4 




1 



Lowestoft. 

Lytham. 
8 12 6 Macduff. 
8 Maryport. 

Middlesboro 9 . 

3 Milford. 

6 Montrose. 

6 Nairn. 

6 Newcastle. 
Newhaven. 
NewQ\My{W) 

N. Shields. 
Peterhead. 

9 Plymouth. 
Poole. 

6 PortinUam. 
Portonadoc. 
6 Portsmouth, 
6 Portsoy. 
Reawick. 
Rochester. 
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£ 
1MM 3 

1MM 3 

1M 1 

2F 4 

3 W, 3 O 30 

2W, lO 7 

9 M, 12 W, 15 0, 

1 AP 165 

1M 1 

1W, 1 O 11 

5F 8 

2W, 2 12 



s. d. 

15 St. Ives (0). 
10 Salcombe. 

16 3 Scalloway. 

17 6 Stilly. 

18 6 Sherringham. 
6 3 Shoreham 

1 3 Southampton 

6 0S. Shields. 

12 6 Southwold. 

12 6 Stockton. 

2 6 Stornaway. 
12 6 Stromnees. 



£ s. d. 



15 M, 2 MM, 6 

W, ISO 121 17 

1W, IF 6 13 

1 W 9 10 

1M 2 

1M,1W,4 0... 16 2 

3M 8 2 

3 M, .3 W, 1 O, 

1 AP 45 15 

1MM 5 

1MM,1 W 10 17 

1MM, 2W...... 15 5 



6 Sunderland. 
Swanage. 
Teignmouth. 
Torquay. 
6 Warhworth. 
6 Weymouth. 

Whitby. 
Whitstable. 
6 Wivenhoe. 
Yarmouth. 



Summary o» Belief during the past Quarter.— Widows, 140; Orphans, 194; 
Aged Parents, 25; Master Mariners, 23; Mariners and Apprentices, 106; Fisher- 
men, 24 ; Pilots and Boatmen, 17 ; Shipwrecked persons — Subscribers, 155, and 
Non-Subscribers, 147 ; in all, 831 persons relieved, at an expense, inclusive of 
that in the succeeding tables, of £5,641 12s. lid. ! 



Orkney Fishermen. — Two fishermen, E. Sutherland and J. Mowat, set out from 
Stromness in their boat on the 27th June, with the purpose of looking* after their 
lobster creels off Hoy Head. On the way out, a couple of gunshots from the shore, 
opposite the "Heel of thq Kame," about ten o'clock, a violent gust came down 
from the hill, and upset the boat. The men were at once thrown out, but speedily 
got on the gunwale of the boat, which was now sideways. The ballast had fallen 
out except three large Btones, which, remaining, had the effect of keeping them low 
in the water, and subject to its cold. In this position they were drifted east and 
shorewards for about six hours, there being little wind or swell till they were 
brought to land, which was inaccessible rook. There they suffered much for about 
an hour, endangered by the greater swell under the rooks, and driven from one 
rock to another. At length they were brought to a place which offered landing, 
and each man got hold of an oar to assist his efforts. Mowat, by help of his oar, 
soon got upon the rock ; but Sutherland, perhaps already seized with oramp, which 
the other began to feel, held on convulsively by the boat as well as the oar, and 
thus was frequently drawn under water. He seems to have died more by drowning 
than fatigue during this interval of struggle. Life seemed to be already gone 
when Mowat at length succeeded in drawing the body of his friend on to the rook. 
The above narrative has its obvious lesson, and, we may add, warning, to our navi- 
gators, even the experts. In other respects, this incident has a voice of appeal and 
instruction to many. Sutherland will not soon be forgotten by any who knew him. 
His clear blue eyes, ruddy complexion, stout, round -frame, speech, and gait, made 
him in our eyes a typical specimen of the fishermen of these islands. He was 
besides, decided and consistent as a Bible-reading, praying, and Christ-oonfessing 
man. Having come over from Hoy about eight years ago, he was soon chosen an 
elder by the congregation of the parish church, and had taken part in the ordinary 
services of the sanotuary. "We are happy to add that his widow was awarded the 
**"& of £7 2s. 6d, by the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, 
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RELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS. 



M There is sorrow on the sea."— Jeremiah xlix. 23. 



The Crews of the following Vessels, wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Secretary at the Central Office and Honorary Agents of 
the "Shipwrecked Mariners' Society," between the 1st June and 81st 
August, 1876. 



V easel's Name. 



Alma 

Brazilian 

Brother's Pride 

British Queen 

Cairo 

Catherine and Mary... 

•Clio 

Columbia 

Coronella 

Confidence 

Dart 

Dinorah 

Elgin 

Fasfun 

Friend's Endeavour 

Fly-scud 

Giuseppe Maggis ... 

Hawke 

Isabella Allen 



Port. 



Whitby 
Newcastle 

Goole 

Sunderland 

Whitby 

Carnarvon 

N. Shields 

Wisbech 

Yarmouth 

N. Shields. 

Leith 

Yarmouth 

Whitstable 

Genoa 

London 

Greenock 



Amount 
of relief. 



Yeasel's Name. 



— i: 



£ s. d 
13 
18 10 
18 

8 15 

5 

2 8 
5 19 

3 

1 5 
7 
18 

2 2 

3 3 
10 6 
18 6 

9 5 
15 
6 
8 6 











6 






Jacob V. Troop 

Jessie 

John and Thomas 

Kronprindesse Louise 

Le Baron 

Lincoln 

McNear 

Montreal 

Maid of Moray 

Medora 

Monte Mora 

tMersey 

Northumberland .... 

Parisian 

Prince , 

Prince of Wales ... 

Roll Call 

Rollo 

Renown 



Port. 



3. John's 

Fraserburgh 

Anderby 

London 

N. Shields 
Boston, U.S. 

Troon 

London 

S. 8hields 

Maryport 

N. Shields 

Shields 

Carnarvon 
London 

Salcombe 



Amount 
oftelief. 



O 

2 
1 
3 



£ i. d. 

2 
6 
8 
5 
5 
5 

3 18 

1 
1 18 6 
5 5 

4 
3 

4 



1 

6 
1 

4 



10 

5 
10 15 

5 

1 




8 










* The Austrian steamer * Narenta,' from Antwerp 
to Newport, called at Penarth Roads the 8th of 
July, and landed at Cardiff, Captain Ling and 8 
men, part of the crew of the 'Clio* barque of 
Whitby, which vessel was run down and sunk by 
the 'Narenta' at 9.30 p.m. on the 5th, between 
Beaehy Head and Dungeness. The 'Clio 'was on 
a passage from Gabes (Africa) for Shields, with a 
cargo of ore and Esparto. Two of her crew were 
drowned by the collision. The Hon. Agent at 
Cardiff reports: "These poor men were nearly najced 
on their arrival, and I clothed, boarded, lodged, and 
forwarded them to their destination." 

t The Hon. Agent at Waterford reports, 14th 
August, that these men were taken off the Island 
by Captain John Jones, of the schooner ' Aurore.' 
While on his voyage to Waterford from South 
Wales, he beheld the funnel of the steamer over 
water, and at once went as close as possible to 
make out if any persons remained on the wreck, 
which was under water except the funnel, as she 
had struck on a sunken rock : his attention was 
attracted to the Island of Grassholm by the two 



survivors who had succeeded in reaching the Island, 
and were calling for help: they had swum nearly 
half a mile from the wreck to the rocks, and wen 
perfectly dest tute of all clothing. On being takes 
on board the 'Aurore ' they were treated with the 
greatest kindness by Captain Jones and his crew, 
who lent them clothes and brought them safe to 
Waterford, where they were taken charge of by the 
Agent and clothed and forwarded to their homes. 
The entire of the remainder of the crew of 17 hands 
perished, as the steamer sunk the moment she 
struck, and Jhere was not even time to launch the 
boats or for the hands below to get on deck. 

X The Hon. Agent at Fraserburgh reported the 
29th August, that the crew were rescued from their 
disabled herring fishing-boat, by the SS. 'Chieftain's 
Bride,' during the severe storm of the 3rd instant. 
One of the men, Norman McDonald, was severely 
injured by being crashed between the boat and 
steamer, He also referred to the humane and 
gallant conduct of Captain W. Wfrson of the 
' Chieftain's Bride; ' whose steamer was only M tons 
register, deeply laden with barrels of herrings for 
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Vessel's Name. 




Soutb. of England.... 

Silistra 

Tunstall 

Ville de Poutorson ... 



Amount 
of relief. 



Liverpool 
Whitby 
Whitby 
France 



£ s. 


d. 


11 16 





1 18 





13 





1 6 






Vessel's Name. 

William 

Waterwitch 

tWindbound 

fZemindar 



Port. 



I Amount 
of relief 



Liverpool 

Whitstable 

Burghead 

Liverpool 



£ a. d. 
10 
18 
1 18 2 
2 6 



Hamburg. With a very heavy sea runniag he lay by 
thia disabled boat till he got the crew all taken on 
board hia steamer, and patting back, landed them at 
Fraserburgh on the 4th of August, having shown 
them every kindness while they were in his Teasel." 
§ The ship 'Zemindar,' belonging to Sandbach, 
Tinne, & Co., of Liverpool, was a vessel of 1,096 
tons, and sailed from Demerara on the 10th June 
last, with a crew of 88 hands all told, six passen- 
gers, and a cargo consisting of rum, sugar, and 
cotton. She was commanded by Captain Joseph 
Stediford, and the name of the chief mate was 
Thomas J. Buntel. All proceeded well until 10.30 
p m. on the 36th June, when an alarm of fire was 
raised. The smoke appeared to come from the fore 
hatch, and the carpenter made an effort to get 
below, but the smoke drove him back. The captain 
was lowered by a rope into the fore hatch, but he 
had to be drawn quickly back again. It was after- 
wards found that the ship had been set on fire by 
one of the crew named Faulkner, who got access to 
the store-room through th e fore hatch. It appears 



that on the afternoon of the 26th some of the crew 
went into the store-room to obtain provisions, and 
it was a question whether the sliding door had or 
bad not been left open. The man Faulkner con- 
fessed that about half-past 10 that night he went 
down for the purpose of getting a drink of rum, 
taking with him a utensil and some matches, and 
that after boring a hole in one of the casks the 
liquor became ignited. He got on deck as quickly 
as possible, frightened and scorched, and raised tte 
alarm of fire. The first order given by the captain 
was to pour water down the hatch, and a hole was 
also cut in the deck. All their efforts to check the 
fire were, however, fruitless, and the vessel 'Annie ' 
coming in sight the following morning, she bore 
down in answer to their signals, and rescued all on 
board, landing them at Queenstown on the 8th of 
July. Before they lost sight of the ' Zemind ar ' she 
had lost all her masts, and was burnt down to the 
water's edge. The seaman Faulkner had been 
fried in Ireland, and sentenced to seven years' 
penal servitude. 



Oub Mebohaot? Seamen. — The return recently issued by the Board of Trade, 
on mercantile navies and seamen's wages, shows that in the year 1848, 
merchant seamen's wages ranged from forty to fifty shillings a month in the 
six principal ports of the kingdom. Forty-five shillings was the most usual 
rate. But for a voyage to North America fifty shillings were paid, and 
in London even as much as fifty-five shillings. It is curious to find, on the 
other hand, that for India, China, and Australia forty shillings, or at the outside 
forty-five shillings, were given. Wages did not increase very much till 1872, 
when there was a general rise, and in 1874 they varied from sixty to ninety 
shillings. T^e long voyages still continued to be the lowest paid, and the rate 
in steamers was also generally somewhat higher than in sailing-vessels. Upon the 
whole, there would seem to have occurred a rise of, perhaps, twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. But that rise has largely occurred quite recently, although we have 
no means of judging whether it is maintained. As a set-off to this increase in 
the rate of wages, there is shown a decrease in the proportion of men 
employed. In 1854 there were 4*36 men employed for every 100 tons of measure- 
ment, in 1875 there were only 3*39. This decrease appears to have taken place 
chiefly in the higher classes. Thus an analysis of the crews of thirty-five vessels 
shows that in 1860 they carried seventy-four mates, in 1870 only sixty-four ; in 
1860 they carried nineteen midshipmen, in 1870 only three ; and of able seamen, 
only 412, against 611 in the earlier year. With regard to the nationality 
of sailors in British ships, to which attention has been so frequently 
directed, we find that foreigners have increased from 4*2 per cent, in 1851 to 
11*55 in 1875, and this, has not been caused to any great degree by the increase 
in the number of sailors, for their numbers have risen only from 141,937 in 1851, 
to 199,667 in 1875, the foreign sailors having increased from 6,79(3 to 20,673. 
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THE SCHOLAR'S PEAYER AND CONFESSION. 

In the Memoirs of the late Rev. Dr. Marsh, Rector of Beddington, Surrey, it 
is recorded that Mr. Valpy, the eminent scholar, experienced a blessed change 
in his religious views not long before his death, and wrote the following verse 
as his confession of faith : — 

" In peace let me resign my breath, 
And Thy salvation see ; 
My tons deserve eternal death, 
But Jesus died for me." 

This verse Dr. Marsh repeated at a Bible reading in the late Earl of Roden's 
family. Lord Roden got it written out, and fastened the paper over the 
mantel-piece in his study (where it hung during his lifetime, yellow with age). 

Some time after this one of the old heroes of Waterloo, General Taylor, 
came in to visit Lord Roden. He had not, at that time, thought much on the 
subject of religion, and preferred to avoid all discussion of it. But whenever 
he came into the study to talk with his friend alone, his eyes invariably rested 
for a few moments upon the motto over the mantel-piece. At length Lord 
Roden broke the ice by saying, " Why, General, you will soon know that verse 
by heart." " I know it now by heart" replied the General with emphasis and 
feeling. From the time of that visit a change came over the General's spirit and 
life. No one who was intimately acquainted with him could doubt its reality 
During the following two years he corresponded regularly with Lord Roden 
about the things which concerned his peace, always concluding his letters by 
quoting his favourite motto. At the end of that time the physician who had 
attended General Taylor wrote to Lord Roden to say that his friend had 
departed in peace ; and that the last words which fell from his dying lips were 
those which he had learned to love in his lifetime. 

It happened, in after years, that Lord Roden told the foregoing story at the 
house of a near neighbour. A young relative of the family, an officer, 
alter his return from the Crimea, heard it, but turned carelessly sway- 
Some months later Lord Roden received intelligence that his young | 
acquaintance was in a rapid decline, and was desirous of seeing him without J 
delay. As he entered the sick-room the dying man stretched out both h&nds 
to welcome him ; at the same moment repeating those simple lines. " TW 
have been God's message/' he said, " of peace and comfort to my heart in to* 
illness, when brought to my memory, after days of darkness and distress, V 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter." ' 
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